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PUBLISHERS’ PREFACE. 


Standino l)y general consent in the front rank of its class, since its first 
issue in 1870, Bryant's "Library of Poetry and Song” is one of the 
perennial standards. 

The name " Library,” which was given it, indicates the principle upon 
which the book has been made, namely : that it might serve as a book of 
reteronce ; as a comprehensive exhibit of the history, growth, and condition 
of poetical literature ; and, more especially, as a companion, at the will of 
its possessor, for the varying moods of the mind. 

Mr. Bryant's broad sympathies and pure taste secured in the original 
editU)n a selection at once full and choice. Yet, in the desire to better it 
and keep it fresh, almost the latest literary labor of his life was a thorough 
revision and enlargeineut of this " Family Library,” as he was wont to call 
it ; and since that time it has been again revised, and made more useful 
by the addition of certain valuable features and representative poems from 
authors of more recent fame. In all this labor, the chief aim of the collec- 
tion — to present an array of good poetry so widely representative and so 
varied in its tone as to offer an answering chord to every mood and phase 
of human feeling — has been carefully kept in view, both in the selection 
and the arrangement of its contents. So that, in all senses, the realization 
of its significant title has been an objective point. 

In pursuance of this plan, the highest standard of literary criticism has 
not been made the only test of worth for selection, since many poems 
have been included which, though less perfect than others in form, have, 
by some power of touching the lieait, gained and maintained a sure place 
in the popular esteem. 

In its present form, this "Library” is believed to be the most complete 
of all the anthologies. 

Perhaps the most notable of the new features, aside from the new 
poems, is the addition to each of the Departments (as "Childhood and 
Youth,” " Love,” " Nature,” etc.) of a number of briefer poetical quotations 
under the general head of "Fragments.” These, in their careful classifi- 
cation, include, together with the complete poems in the work, nearly every 
well-known passage and phrase in the poetical literature of the language, 
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being the result of much original itiading, as well ns 0 <mHuItati<m ol 
Addington, Mrs. Hale, Watson, Alliboue, Bartlett, and other collection.^ 
of such passages, — Bartlett being easily tlio ohiei’. To niiiko them rciulily 
accessible, — either in finding a specific “fragment” or in searching for 
c[uotations on particular subjects, — there is also an analytical imlc.x, or 
Dictionary of Poetical Quotations, giving some fifteen tliousnnil rcfcnmccs 
under alphabetically aminged key-words. 

The Publishers desire to return their cordial thanks for tins ctairtesy 
freely extended to them, by which many copyrighted Amorieuu poems hav<‘ 
been allowed to appear in this collection. In I'egard to a ltirg(‘. number 
of them, permission has been accorded by the authoi’s thc‘m.s(dv(fs ; other 
poems, having been gathered as waifs and strays, have heen neca-ssurily 
used without a special authority; and, where due credit i.s not givmi, i»r 
where the authorship may have been erroneously ascribed, fntun! cditi*»iis 
will afibrd opportunity for correction, which will be gladly ma<le. I’urticniar 
acknowledgments are offered to Messrs. D. Aitlicton A (,'0. for (fNttmds 
from the w'oi’ks of Fitsi-Greene Halleck and from the jiocms of Williatn 
Cullen Bryant; to Messrs. Haui'BU & Bbotukbs, for poems »d‘ Charles 
C. Halpino and Will Carleton ; to Messrs. eJ. B, lAm.Ncorr A Co., for 
quotations from the writings of T. Buchaimn Hciul ; fo Messm Oii.\ni,Ks 
Sokibneb’s Sons for extracts from Dr. J. («. Holland’s pfsiins; to Messrs. 
Egberts BROTirERS, for poems by John W. Ohudwick, bmisc. Clmndlcr 
Moulton, and Joaquin Miller, besides certain English poets for wiiom they 
are the authorized Araorioau publisher, — Sir Edwin Arni»ld, Jean Tngclovv, 
William Morris, the Eossotti.s, and ol.Iior.s ; and more, espee.ially to tlm 
house of Messivs. Houghton, Mikfi.in & Co., lor tlnsir courtesy iu tint liberal 
extracts granted from the writings of Aldrich, Emerson, Ilrdmcs, Duigftdlow, 
Lowell, Florence Percy, Saxe, Mrs. Stowe, Stodman, Bayard Taylor, Bret 
Harte, Trowbridge, Mrs. Thaxter, Whittier, and others of their umaptulled 
list of poetical writers. 

In the present edition, poems from a number of writere, whoso chief 
fame has grown during recent yeara, or who were inadequately roprescntwl 
in the earlier editions, have bebn included. By way of giving a spooial 
attractiveness to them, these poems have boon illustrated, — eitlmr pictori- 
ally or by portraits of tine writers. In this connection, tlmnks are rtiiideretl 
to the following houses for permission to use poems by the authors wliose 
names are given : Messrs. Houghton, MrFFUN & Co. — llelou (Imy Coiio, 
Margaret Deland, Edgar Fawcett, Louise Imogene Ouinoy, Kmnm Uzarus, 
Edna Dean Proctor, Sarah M. B. Piatt, James J. Eocho, K It. Sill, Edith 
M. Thomas, and George E. Woodberry ; The Century Co.mi*anv, — 
Charlotte Fiske Bates, Eiohard Watson Gilder, Robert U. Johnson, Irwin 
Russell; Messrs. Roberts Brothers, — Arlo Bates, Emily Dickinson; 
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Mossi’s. CilAUi.KS SuiHBNisu’s SoNS, — H. C. Buuner, Eugene Field, Sidney 
liiuiiiir, liobei't L. Stevenson ; Messrs. Stone & Kimbaix, — Bliss Carman, 
Bichard llovey, George Santayana; Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, — 
Elaine and Dora Goodale; Mr. David Maokay, — Walt Whitman, Charles 
II. LUdors; Tun Bowen-Merkii.l Company, — James Whitcomb Kiley; 
'I'llH Fuederiok a. Stokes Company, — Dr. Samuel Minturn Peck and 
Clinton Soollard; Mcasrs. Harper & Brothers, — Dr. John Allan Wyeth; 
M(!,ssrs. MAOMiDiiAN & Co., — William Watson ; The W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany, — Ella Wheeler Wilcox ; while some of the selections representing 
the Dominion of Canada havcj been drawn from Mr. George B. Eoberts’s 
Canadian Ai)])endix to “Younger American Poets,” edited by Mr. Douglas 
.Shulon, and jiublished by the Cassell Publishing Company, New York. 

In ad<lition to the above acknowledgments, readers will see in the 
“ Index of Authoi's” references enabling them to find the publishers of the 
works of American writers- to whom their attention has been called by any 
fragment or poem. This “ Library ” contains specimens of many styles, 
and it is believed that; so far from preventing the purchase of spedial 
authoi's, it serves to draw attention to their merits ; and the courtesy of 
their publishers, in granting tlie use of some of their poems here, will find 
a practical recognition. 

With these explanations and acknowledgments, Bryant’s Family 
Library of Poetry and Song is placed anew before the publia In this 
revised and eulai^ed form, it represents above seven hundred authors by 
their best productions. 


Nkw Vohk, 1896. 
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WILLIAM OTJLLEN BRYAJSTT. 


By JAMES GRANT WILSON. 


CHAPTEK I. 

The gravity and stillness of your youth 
The world hath noted, and your name is great 
In mouths of wisest censure. 

Shakspeare. 

He had the wisdom of age in his youth, and the fire of youth in his age. 

Mark Hopkins. 

Ancestors, — Birth. — Childhood. — School and Collbob Days. — Legal 
Studies. — Marriage. — Publication op Poems. 

Sir Walter Scott relates, that, when some one was mentioned as a ** fine old 
man ” to Dean Swift, he exclaimed with violence that there was no such thing : 
“ If the man you speak of had either a mind or a body worth a farthing, they 
would have worn him out long ago,” B4ranger and Brougham, Goethe and Guizot, 
Humboldt and Sir Henry Holland, Lyndhurst and Palmerston, Earl Eussell and 
Field-Marshal Moltke ; and, among Americans, J. Q. Adams and Taney, Professors 
Henry and Hodge, Horace Binney and Eichard Henry Dana, who passed ninety- 
one, — the age at which Titian said that genius never grows old, — may he cited 
among the men of the nineteenth century in refutation of this theory, which it may 
ho presumed has nothing to do with thews or stature. But if we were asked for a 
bright and shining example of faculties, and faculties of a high order, remaining 
unimpaired in mind and body till long past the grand climacteric, we might name 
William Cullen Bryant, the beloved patriarch of American poetry, and “the most 
accomplished, the most distinguished, and the most universally honored citizen of 
the United States,” who, having lived under every Presidential Administration of 
our country until the last week of May, 1878, completed his fourscore years and 
three, cheerful and full of conversation, and continued to the end heartily to enjoy 
what Dr. Johnson happily calls “the sunshine of hfe.” 

No name in our contemporaneous literature, either in England or America, is 
crowned with more successful honors than that of William Cullen Bryant. Born 
among the granite hills of Massachusetts, at a period when our colonial literature. 
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like our people, was but recently under the dominion of Great Britain, he lived to 
see that literature expand from its infancy and take a proud place in the republic 
of letters i and he survived to see the Eepiiblic itself, after triumphantly crushing a 
giant rebellion, spring up to a giant power. Surrounded by such historic and heroic 
associations, men like Bryant, who survive, embody in their lives the annals of a 
people, and represent in their individuality the history of a nation. 

Pursuing beyond the age of fourscore an energetic literary career, the poet was 
also an active co-laborer in all worthy movements to promote the advancement of 
the arts and literature. A liberal patron of art himself, he was always the judicious 
and eloquent advocate of the claims of artists. On the completion of the beautiful 
Venetian temple to Art erected by the New York Academy of Design, Mr. Bryant 
delivered the address dedicating the building and consecrating it to its uses. Fore- 
most in the literary circles of his adopted city, he was for many years the President 
of that time-honored institution of New York, the Century Club, — of which Gillian 
C. Yerplanok and George Bancroft had previously been presidents, and which has 
always embraced among its members men of letters, prominent artists, and leading 
gentlemen of the liberal professions. Philanthropic* in his nature, Bryant was ever 
the consistent promoter of all objects having for their tendency the elevation of 
humanity and the furtherance of its interests. Connected with the leading evening 
metropolitan journal, and one of the oldest in the United States, he was enabled to 
bring the powerful influence of the Press to bear, with his own great literary renown 
and personal weight, upon whatever measure he supported in the cause of philan- 
thropy, letters, and the promotion of art. 

William Cullen Bryant was born in a log-house at Cumniington, Hampshire 
County, Massachusetts, November 3, 1794.^ He was a descendant of the English 
and Scotch families of Alden, Ames, Harris, Hayward, Howard, Keith, Mitchcl, 
Packard, Snell, and Washburn, and through them from several of the Pilgrims who 
landed from the “ Mayflower ” at Plymouth, on the 22d of December, 1620, — not a 
bad genealogy for an American citizen, nor unlike that of his brother-poet Halleck, 
who was descended from the Pilgrim Fathers, including John Eliot, the apostle to 
the Indians. Bryant also had a worthy clerical ancestor in the person of James 
Keith, the first minister of Bridgewater, Massachusetts, who, after having preached 
from the same pulpit fifty-six years, died in that town in 1719. 

Stephen Bryant, the first of the poet’s American ancestors of his own name, — who 
is known to have been at Plymouth, Massachusetts, as early as 1632, and who some 
time before 1650 married Abigail Shaw, — had several children, one of "whom was also 

1 A general misapprehension exists as to Mr. Bryant’s birthplace. He was born, as he told 
the writer, not in what is now known as the “ Bryant Homestead,” but in a small house con- 
structed of square logs and long since removed. This fact is further oonfirnied by the following 
note from the poet to a friend, dated December 5, 1876 ; “Your uncle Eliphalet Packard was 
quite right in designating my birthplace. As the tradition of my family goes, I was bom in a 
house which then stood at the northwest corner of a road leading north of the burying-gi*ound 
on the hill, and directly opposite to the burying-ground. The house was afterwards removed 
and placed near that occupied then by Daniel Dawes. I suppose there is nothing left of it now.” 
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named Stephen. He was the father of Ichabod Bryant, who moved from J^ynham 
to West Bridgewater in 1745, bringing with him a certificate of dismission from the 
church at Baynham, and a recommendation to that of his new place of residence. 
Philip, the eldest of his five sons, studied medicine, and settled in North Bridge- 
water, now Brockton, where his house is still standing. Dr. Philip Bryant married 
Silence Howard, daughter of Dr. Abiel Howard, with whom he studied medicine. 
One of their nine children, a son called Peter, born in the year 1767, studied his 
father^s profession, and succeeded to his practice. At that time there lived in the 
same town a Eevolutionary veteran, ‘‘ stern and severe,” named Ebenezer Snell, of 
whom a small boy of the period recently informed the writer that “ all the boys of 
Bridgewater were dreadfully afraid,” so austere and authoritative were his manners. 
Tho old soldier had a pretty daughter, who won the susceptible young doctor’s affec- 
tions ; so that when Squire Snell removed with his family to Cummington, and built 
what is now known as the ‘‘ Bryant Homestead,” Peter Bryant followed, establishing 
himself there as a physician and surgeon, and in 1792 was married to “ sweet Sarah 
Snell,” as she is called in one of the youthful doctor’s poetic effusions. Eive sons 
and two daughters were the fruit of this happy marriage, their second son being the 
subject of this sketch. Of these seven children but one son survives, John Howard 
Bryant, of Illinois, who, with his brother Arthur, since deceased, was present at the 
poet’s funeral. 

Dr. Peter Bryant’s bearing, I am told by an aged man who remembers him, was 
the very reverse of that of his gruff father-in-law. Although reserved, he was gen- 
tle in manner, with a low soft voice, and always attired with scrupulous neatness. 
While not above the height of his gifted son, he was broad-shouldered, and would 
sometimes exhibit his great strength by lifting a barrel of cider from the ground over 
the wheel into a wagon. According to the account of another who knew him, he 
was “ possessed of extensive literary and scientific acquirements, an unusually vigor- 
ous and well-disciplined mind, and an elegant and refined taste.” He was for his 
son Cullen an able and skilful instructor, who chastened, improved, and encouraged 
the first rude efforts of his boyish genius. A personal Mend of the poet wrote of 
liim in 1840, that “ his father, his guide in the first attempts at versification, taught 
him the value of correctness and compression, and enabled him to distinguish be- 
tween true poetic enthusiasm and fustian,” 

The son in after-life commemorated the teachings and trainings of the father in a 
poem entitled “Hymn to Death,” published in 1825, which has often been quoted 
for its beauty and pathos : — 

** For lie is in his grave who taught my youth 
The art of verse, and in the end of life 
Offered me the ikuses. Oh, cut off 
Untimely ! when the reason in its strength, 

Ripened by years of toil and studious search 
And watch cf Nature’s silent lessons, taught 
Thy hand to practise best the lenient art 
To wMoh thou gavest thy laborious days 
And lost thy life.” 
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The poet's great-graudfather, Dr. Abiel Howard, a graduate of Harvard College 
of the class of 1729 , had an extensive library for those times, and in his youth wrote 
verses. Some of these were in Mr. Bryant's possession, and, to quote his own 
words, “show no small power of poetic expression.” The inclination to express 
themselves in poetic form reappeared in Dr. Howard's giandchildxen. Dr. Bryant 
wrote many songs and love stanzas in his younger days, and some satirical political 
poems in middle age. His sister Huth Bryant, who died young, left several merito- 
rious poems which her nephew had read in manuscript. When Mr. Bryant was 
studjdng law, the late Judge Daniel Howard asked him from whom he inherited his 
poetic gift j he promptly replied, from his great-grandfather Dr. Howard. The poet's 
surviving brother recently said to the writer, We were all addicted, more or less, to 
the unprofitable business of rhyming.” 

It was the dream of Dr, Bryant's life to educate a child for his own and his 
father's loved profession ; and so it came to pass that his second son was named after 
one of the great Scottish medical lights of that era, William Cullen, an eminent 
Edinburgh physician. The child was frail, and his head was deemed too large for 
his body, — which fact so disturbed the worthy doctor that, unable to find in the 
books any remedy fox excessive cerebral development, be decided upon a remedy of 
his own, and directed that the child should be daily ducked in an adjoining spring 
of clear cold water. Two of Dr. Bryant's students were deputed to carry the child 
from liis bed each ihorning and to immerse Mm and his immense head. The tradi- 
tion is that the embryo-poet fought stoutly against this singular proceeding, of which 
also the young mother did not approve, but which notwithstanding was continued 
till the discrepancy of proportion between the head and the body disappeared, and 
the father no longer deemed its continuance necessary. 

As a child Bryant exhibited extraordinary precocity. He received instruction at 
home from his mother, whose school education, like that of most American women 
of her day, was limited to the ordinary English branches. He also was instructed 
by his father and an uncle, who taught him 

“A little^ Latiue and less Grreeke.” 

Bryant has happily told the story of his boyhood ^ in better and more entertain- 
ing style than it can by any possibility he narrated by another. It forms a charm- 
ing chapter in an autobiography to which the venerable poet devoted an occasional 
hour during the closing years of his long career. Says Mr. Bryant : — 

“ The boys of the generation to which I belonged — that is to say, who were born in the 
last years of the last century ox the earliest of this — were brought up under a system of 
discipline which put a far greater distance between parents and their cMldren than now 
exists. The parents seemed to think this necessary in order to secure obedience. They 
were believers in the old maxim that familiarity breeds contempt. My own parents lived 
in the house with my grandfather and grandmother on the mother's side. My grandfather 
was a disciplinarian of the stricter sort, and I can hardly find words to express the awe in 


1 **The Boys of my Boyhood/’ — St, Nicholas Mcb^assine, December, 1876. 
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which I stood of him, — an awe so great as almost to prevent anything like affection on 
my part, although he was in the main kind, and certainly never thought of being sevei'e 
beyond what was necessary to maintain a proper degree of order in the family. 

“ The other boys in that part of the country, my schoolmates and playfellows, w’ere 
educated on the same system. Yet there were at that time some indications that this 
very severe discipline was beginning to relax. With my lather and mother I was on 
much easier terms than with my grandfather. If a favor was to be asked of my grand- 
father, it was asked with fear and trembling ; the request was postponed to the last mo- 
ment, and then made with hesitation and blushes and a confused utterance. 

“ One of the means of keeping the boys of that generation in order was a little bundle 
of birchen rods, bound together by a small cord, and generally suspended on a nail against 
the wall in the kitchen. This was esteemed as much a part of the necessary furniture as 
the crane that hung in the kitchen fireplace, or the shovel and tongs. It sometimes hap- 
pened that the boy suffered a fate similar to that of the eagle in the fable, wounded by an 
arrow hedged with a feather from his own wing ; in other words, the boy was made to 
gather the twigs intended for his own castigation. 

“ The awe in which the boys of that time held their parents extended to all elderly 
persons, toward whom our behavior was more than merely respectful, for we all observed 
a bushed and subdued demeanor in their presence. Toward the ministers of the gospel 
this behavior was particularly marked. At that time every township in Massachusetts — 
the State in which I lived — had its minister, who was setded there for life; and when he 
once came among his people was understood to have entered into a cozmection with them 
scarcely less lasting than the marriage-tie. The community in which he lived regarded 
him with great veneration, and the visits which from time to time he made to the district 
schools seemed to the hoys important occasions, for which special preparation was made. 
When he came to visit the school which I attended, we all had on our Sunday clothes, 
and were ready for him with a few answers to the questions in the ‘ Westminster Cate- 
chism.’ He heard us recite our lessons, examined us in the catechism, and then began a 
little address, which I remember was the same on every occasion. He told us how much 
greater were the advantages of education which we enjoyed than those which had fallen 
to the lot of our parents, and exhorted us to make the best possible use of them, both for 
oi^r own sakes and that of our parents, who were ready to make any sacrifice for us, even 
so far as to take the bread out of their own mouths to give us. 1 remember being dis- 
gusted with, this illustration of parental kindness, which I was obliged to listen to twice 
at least in every year. 

The good man had, perhaps, less reason than he supposed to magnify the advantages 
of education enjoyed in the common schools at that time. Reading, spelling, writing, and 
arithmetic, with a little grammar and a little geography, were all that was taught, — and 
these by persons much less qualified, for the most part, than those who now give instruc- 
tion. Those, however, who wished to proceed further took lessons from graduates of the 
colleges, who were then much more numerous in proportion to the population than they 
now are. 

‘‘ One of the entertainments of the boys of my time was what were called the ‘ rais- 
ings,’ — meaning the erection of the timber-fiames of houses or bams, to which the boards 
were to he afterward nailed. Here the minister made a point of present, and hither 
the able'-bodied men of the neighborhood, the young men especially, were summoned, and 
took part in the work with great alacrity. It was a spectacle for us next to that of a per- 
former on the tight-rope to see the young men walk steadily on the narrow footing of the 
beams at a great height from the gi^ound, or as they stood to catch in their hands the 
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wooden pins and the braces flung to them from, below. They vied with each other in the 
dexterity and daring with which they went through with the work ; and when the skele- 
ton of the building was put together, some one among them generally capped the climax 
of fearless activity by standing on the ridge-pole with his head downward and his heels in 
the air. At that time even the presence of the minister was no restraint upon the flow of 
milk-punch and grog, which in some cases was taken to excess. The practice of calling 
the neighbors to these ‘raisings' is now discontinued in the rural neighborhoods ; the 
carpenters provide their own workmen for the business of adjusting the timbers of the 
new building to each other, and there is no consumption of grog. 

“ Another of the entertainments of rustic life in the r^on of which I am speaking 
was the making of maple sugar. This was a favorite frolic of the boys. 

“ In autumn, the task of stripping the husks from the ears of Indian corn was made 
the occasion of social meetings, in which the boys took a special part. A farmer would 
appoint what was called ‘ a husking/ to which he invited his neighbors. The ears of 
maize in the husk, sometimes along with part of the stalk, were heaped on the bam floor. 
In the evening lanterns were brought, and seated on piles of dry husks the men and hoys 
stripped the ears of their covering, and breaking them from the stem with a sudden jerk 
threw them into baskets placed for the purpose. It was often a merry time : the gossip 
of the neighborhood was talked over, stories were told, jests went round, and at the 
proper hour the assembly adjourned to the dwelling-house, and were treated to pumpkin- 
pie and cider, which in that season had not been so long from the press as to have parted 
with its sweetness. 

“ Quite as cheerful were the ‘ apple-parings/ which on autumn evenings brought to- 
gether the young people of both sexes in little circles. The fruit of the orchards was 
pared and'q^uartered and the core extracted, and a supply of apples in this state provided 
for making what was called ‘apple-sau.ce,' — a kind of preserve of which every family laid 
in a large q^uantity every year. 

“ The cider-making season in autumn was, at the time of which I am speaking, some- 
what conespondent to the vintage in the wine countries of Europe. Large tracts of land 
in New England were overshadowed by rows of apple-trees, and in the month of May a 
journey through that region was a journey through a wilderness of bloom. In the month 
of October the whole population was busy gathering apples under the trees, from which 
they fell in heavy showers as the branches were shaken by the strong arms of the farmers. 
The creiak of the cider-mill, turned by a horse moving in a circle, was heard in every 
neighborhood as one of the most common of rural sounds. The freshly-pressed juice of 
the apples was most agreeable to boyish tastes, and the whole process of gathering the 
fruit and making the cider came in among the more laborious rural oceupatious in a way 
which diversified them pleasantly, and which made it seem a pastime. The time that was 
given to making cider, and the number of barrels made and stored in the cellars of the 
farm-houses, would now seem incredible, A hundred barrels to a single farm was no 
uncommon proportion ; and the quantity swallowed by the men of that day led to the 
habits of intemperance, which at length alarmed the more thoughtful part of the commu- 
nity, and gave occasion to the formation of temperance societies and the introduction of 
better habits. 

“ The streams which bickered throiigh the narrow glens of the region in which I lived 
were much better stocked with trout in those days than now, for the country had been 
newly opened to settlement. The hoys all were anglers. I confess to having felt a strong 
interest in that ‘ sport,' as I no longer call it. I have long^ since been weaned from the 
propensity of 'which I speak ; but I have no doubt that the instinct which inclines so 
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many to it, and some of them our grave divines, is a remnant of tlie original wild nature 
of man. 

“ I have not mentioned other sports and games of the boys of that day, — that is to say, 
of seventy or eighty years since, — such as wrestling, running, leaping, base-ball, and the 
like, for in these there was nothing to distinguish them from the same pastimes at the 
present day. There were no public lectures at that time on subjects of general interest ; 
the profession of public lecturer was then unknown, and eminent men were not solicited, 
as they now are, to appear before audiences in distant parts of the country, and gratify the 
curiosity of strangers by letting them hear the sound of their voices. But the men ot* 
those days were far more given to attendance on public worship than those who now 
occupy their place, and of course they took thdr boys with them. 

‘‘ Every parish had its tything-men, two in number generally, whose business it was 
to maintain order in the church during divine service, and who sat with a stern counte- 
nance through the sermon, keeping a vigilant eye on the boys in the distant pews and in 
the galleries. Sometimes, when he detected two of them communicating wuth each other, 
he went to one of them, took him by the button, and, leading him away, seated him 
beside himself. His power extended to other delinquencies. He was directed by law to 
see that the Sabbath was not profaned by people wandering in the fields and angling in 
the brooks. At that time a law, no longer in force, directed that any person who absented 
himself unnecessarily from public worship for a certain length of time should pay a fine 
into the treasury of the county. I remember several persons of whom it was said that they 
had been compelled to pay this fine, but I do not remember any of them who went to 
church afterward." 

Bryant^s education was continued under his uncle the llev. Thomas Snell, ^ of 
Brookfield, in whose family he lived and studied for one year ; and by the Bev. 
Moses Hallock, of Plainfield, he was prepared for college. His brother Arthur 
remembered that when the young poet came home on visits from his uncle SiielPs 
or “ Parson HaUock’s,” he was in the habit of playing at games with them, and of 
amusing them in various ways i that he excelled as a runner, and had many suc- 
cessful running contests with his college classmates ; also that he was accustomed 
on his home visits to declaim, for the entertainment of the family circle, some of 
his own compositions, both in prose and verse. He was at this time a small, deli- 
cate, and handsome youth, very shy and reserved, and a great reader, devouring 
every volume that he could meet with, and resembling the hero of Waverley in 
** driving through a sea of hooks like a vessel without pilot or rudder.’’ He was, 
as I was informed by Dr, Hallock, who studied with him at that time, — now nearly 
seventy years ago, — a natural scholar like his father, and although hut fifteen, he 
had already accumulated a vast stock of information. In a letter to the Eev. H. 
Seymour, of Northampton, Massachusetts, published since Mr. Bryant’s death, he 
speaks as follows of his early studies of Greek : “I began with the Greek alphabet, 
passed to the declensions and conjugations, which I committed to memory, and 
was put into the Gospel of St. John. In two calendar months from the time of 
beginning with the powers of the Greek alphabet I had read every book in the 


^ Dr. Snell was pastor of the North Parish of Brookfield for sixty-four years. 
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N’ew Testament. I supposed, at the time, that I had made pretty good progress, 
but do not even now know whether that was very extraordinary.” He found more 
pleasure in books, and in silent rambles among the hills and valleys, than in the 
usual sports and pastimes of youth of that age. 

In October, 1810, when in his sixteenth year, Bryant entered the sophomore class 
of Williams College. He continued his studies there during one winter, with the 
same fidelity as before, but not with the same enthusiasm or pleasure. He did not 
like his college life, some features of which were distasteful to his shy and sensitive 
nature ; and so with his father’s permission he obtained an honorable dismissal in 
May, 1811, and in due time received the degree as a member of the class of 1813, 
of which there were in June, 1878, but two survivors, — the Bev. Elisha D, Barrett, 
of Missouri, and the Hon. Charles F. Sedgwick, of Connecticut. Dr. Calvin Dur- 
fee, the late historian of Williams College, said to me that Mr. Bryant “ did not 
graduate in a regular course with his class ; still, years ago, by vote of the trustees 
of the college, he was restored to his place in the class, and has been enrolled 
among the alumni.” 

Judge Sedgwick, under date of Sharon, July 3, 1878, wrote to the author: — 

“ I have your favor asking me to give you some of my recollections of the college life 
of my classmate W. C. Bryant. It gives me great pleasure to comply with your request, 
so far as I am able ; but the short time during which he remained a member of the col- 
lege could not be productive of many events of very great interest. Since his decease, 
many incorrect statements in relation to this portion of his history have gone forth, most 
of them intimating that he was a member of the college for two years. The truth is that 
having entered the sophomore class in October, 1810, and then having continued his 
membership for two terms, he took a dismission in May, 1811, intending to complete his 
collegiate education at Yale College. As stated above, be entered our class at the com- 
mencement of the sophomore year. His room-mate was John Avery, of Conway, Mass., 
who was some eight years his senior in age. Bryant had not then attained to the physical 
dimensions which he afterwards reached, but his bodily structure was remarkably regular 
and systematic. He had a prolific, growth of dark bro™ hair, and I do not remember 
ever to have known a person in whom the progress of years made so great a difference in 
personal appearance as it did in the case of Mr. Bryant. I met him twice near the close 
of his life at Williams College Commencements, and if I had not seen pictures of him as 
he appeared in old age, I could hardly have been persuaded of his identity with the 
Bryant I knew in early life. 

When he entered college, it was known that he was the reputed author of two or 
three short poems which had recently been published, and which indicated decidedly 
promising talent on the part of their author. When spoken to in relation to these poet- 
ical effusions, he was reticent and modest, and in fact his modesty in everything was a 
peculiar trait of his character. It was very difficult to obtain from him any specimens of 
his talent as a poet. One exercise demanded of the students was the occasional writing of 
a composition, to he read to the tutor in presence of the class ; and once Bryant, in ful- 
filling this requirement, read a short poem, which received the decided approval of the 
tutor, and once he translated one of the Odes of Horace, which he showed to a few per- 
sonal friends. Those were the only examples of his poetry that I now remember of his 
furnishing during his college life. It may be stated here that the tutor who instructed 
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Mr. Bryant in college was the Rev. Orange Lyman, who was afterwards the Presbyterian 
clergyman at Vernon, Oneida County, N. Y. 

“ Bryant, during all his college experience, was remarkably quiet, pleasant, and unob- 
trusive in his manners and studious in the literary course. His lessons were all well 
mastered, and not a single event occurred during his residence which received the least 
disapproval of the Faculty. 

“Your letter reminds me of the fact that there are but very few persons left who 
knew Mr. Bryant in college. * The Flood of Years ’ has swept them all away except the 
Rev. Herman Halsey, of the class of 1811, who yet survives in Western New York, and 
my class-mate the Rev. E. D. Barrett, of Missouri, and myself, of the class of -1813. If I 
live to see the first day of September, I shall have completed eighty-three years of life.** 

The Rev. E. D. Barrett, from Sedalia, Missouri, July 9, 1878, wrote to me : 

“ I well remember Bryant's first appearance at college in my sophomore year. Many 
of the class were assembled in one of our rooms when he presented himself. A friendly 
greeting passed round the circle, and all seemed to enjoy the arrival of the young stranger 
and poet. News of Mr. Bryant’s precocious intellect, his poetical genius, and his literary 
taste had preceded his arrival. He was looked up to with great respect, and regarded as 
an honor to the class of which he had become a member, and to the college which had now 
received him as his Ahm Mater. I was the poet’s senior by more than four years, having 
been bom in January, 1790, and am, with the single exception of Charles F. Sedgwick, 
the sole survivor of the Williams College class of 1813.” 

No American poet has equalled Bryant in early poetic development. In that par- 
ticular he surpassed Pope and Cowley and Byron.^ At the age of nine we find him 
composing tolerably clever verses, and four years later writing “ The Embargo,” a 
political as well as a poetical satire upon the Jeffersonian party of that day. The 
poem is also remarkable as having manifested at that early age a political order of 
mind which continued to develop in an equal ratio with his poetical nature through 
life. That mind, indeed, taking higher range, was not active in the turmoils and 
schemes of politicians ; but it investigated the great questions of political economy, 
and grappled with principles of the gravest moment to society and humanity. 

“ The Embargo ; or, Sketch of the Times, a Satire,” we could easily imagine 
had been written in 1884, instead of seventy-seven years ago, w’hen, our fethers tell 
us, demagogism was unknown : — 

“ E*en while I sing, see Faction urge her claim. 

Mislead with falsehood, and with zeal inflame ; 

Lift her hlaok banner, spread her empire wide, 

And stalk triumphant with a Fury’s stride ! 

She blows her brazen trump, and at the sound 
A motley throng obedient flock arqund ; 

A mist of changing hue around she flings. 

And darkness perches on her dragon wings.” 


1 The “ Saturday Review ” of June 22 says ; “ The death of Bryant does not indeed deprive 
America of her oldest poet, for the venerable Dana stiU survives ; hut even Mr. Dana can hardly 
have published verses earlier than the ‘ Infantalia * of Mr. Bryant. He lisped in nuinhers which 
were duly printed when he was but ten years of age; and in his early lines, published in 1804, 
shows a precocity as great as that of the late* Brnhop of St. David’s, — Dr. Connop Thirlwall” 
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This poem, i^rinted in Boston, attracted the public attention, and the edition 
was soon sold. To the second edition, containing “ The Spanish Revolution ” and 
several other juvenile pieces, ^ was prefixed this curious advertisement, dated 
February, 1809: — 

“ A doubt having been intimated in the ‘ Monthly Anthology ’ of June last whether a 
youth of thirteen years could have been the author of this poem, in justice to his merits the 
friends of the writer feel obliged to certify the fact from their personal knowledge of him- 
self and his family, as well as his literary improvement and extraordinary tdeuts. They 
would premise that they do not come uncalled before the public to bear this testimony : 
they would prefer that he should be judged by his works without favor or affection. As 
the doubt has been suggested, they deem it merely an act of justice to remove it ; after 
which they leave him a candidate for favor in common with other literary adventurers. 
They therefore assure the public that Mr. Bryant, the author, is a native of Cummingtoii, 
in the county of Hampshire, and in the month of November last arrived at the age of 
fourteen years. The facts can be authenticated by many of the inhabitants of that place, 
as well as by several of his friends who give this notice. And if it he deemed worthy .of 
further inquiry, the printer is enabled to disclose their names and places of residence.” 

In September, 1817, appeared in the “North American Review ” the poem entitled 
“Thanatopsis,’’ which Professor Wilson said “was alone sufficient to establish the 
author’s claims to the honors of genius.” It was written in a few weeks, in his 
eighteenth year,® and hut slightly retouched during the time that elapsed between 
its composition and its first appearance in print. The poem created a marked sensa- 
tion at the time of its appearance, not unlike that caused by the publication of Hal- 
leck’s “ Marco Bozzaris,” a few years later. Richard H. Dana was then a member 
of the committee which conducted the Review, and received the manuscript poems 
“ Thanatopsis ” and the “Inscription on the Entrance to a Wood” The former 
was understood to have been written by Dr. Bryant, and the latter by his son. 
When Dana learned the name, and heard that the author of “Thanatopsis” was a 
member of the State legislature, he proceeded to the senate chamber to observe th<i 
new poet. He saw there a man of dark complexion, with iron-gray hair, tliick eye- 
brows, well-developed forehead, with an intellectual expression, in which however 
he failed to find 

“The vision and the faculty divine.” 

He went away puzzled and mortified at his lack of discernment. When Bryant in 
1821 delivered at Harvard University his didactic poem entitled “ The Ages,” — a 

1 Mr. Bryant in a note to the writer says, “The first edition of inypocm called ‘The 
Embargo * did not contain any otlier poems. They were added in the second edition.” 

2 In a letter to the writer, dated March 15, 1869, Mr. Bryant says: “I return your article, 
the great fault of which is too kind an appreciation of its subject. ... I am not certain that 
the po^zn entitled ‘ Thanatopsis * was not written a year earlier than you have made it j indeed, 
I am much inclined to think it was in my eighteenth year. I was not a college student at 
the time, though I was pursuing college studies with a view of entering Yale College, hav- 
ing taken a dismission from Williams College for the purpose, —which, however, was never 
accomplished.” The poem may he found on p. 307. 
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comprehensive poetical essay reviewing the world’s progi*ess in a panoramic view of 
the ages, and glowing with a prophetic vision of the future of America, — Dana 
alluded in complimentary terms to Dr. Bryant’s “ Thanatopsis,” and then learned 
for the first time that the son was the autho;r of both poems. 

It is related that when the father showed a copy of “ Thanatopsis ” in manu- 
script, before its publication, to a lady well qualified to judge of its merits, simply 
saying, “ Here are some lines that our Cullen has been writing,’” she read the poem, 
raised her eyes to the father’s face, and burst into tears, — in which Dr. Bryant, a 
somewhat reserved and silent man, was not ashamed to join. “ And no wonder,” 
continues the writer ; “ it must liave seemed a mystery that in the bosom of eigh- 
teen had grown up thoughts that, even in boyhood shaped themselves into solemn 
harmonies, majestic as the diapason of ocean, fit for a temple-service beneath tlie 
vault of heaven.” 

Mr. Bryant continued his classical and mathematical studies at home with a 
view to entering Yale College ; but abandoning this purpose, he became a law stu- 
dent in the office of Judge Howe, of Worthington, afterwards completing his course 
of legal study with William Baylies, of West Bridgewater. He was admitted to the 
Bar at Plymouth in 1815, and began practice at Plainfield, where he remained one 
year, and then removed to Great Barrington (all these towns being in the State of 
Massachusetts). At Great Bamngton he made the acquaintance of the author Cath- 
erine M. Sedgwick (who afterwards dedicated to him her novel, ‘^Redwood”) and of 
Miss Frances Fairchild. The lovely qualities of this latter lady the young lawyer 
celebrated in verses, which for simple purity and delicate imagery are most charac- 
teristic of our poet’s genius. They are entitled “ Oh, Fairest of the Rural Maids ! ” 
and are to be found on page 130. 

Miss Fairchild became Mr. Bryant’s wife in 1821, and for more than two score 
years was the “ good angel of his life.” She is mentioned in many of the poet’s 
stanzas. “The Future Life”^ is addressed to- her. “It was written,” says Mr. 
Bryant in a note to me, “ during the lifetime of my wife, and soine twenty years 
after our marriage, — that is to say, about 1840, or possibly two or three years after.” 
“ The Life that is ” was also inspired by Mrs. Bryant, the poet having written it on 
the occasion of her recovery from a serious illness in Italy in 1858. It is of so 
personal a character that the author hesitated about publishing it. Two of the 
stanzas are as follows : — 

“ Twice wert thou given me, — once in thy fair prime. 

Fresh from the fields of youth, when first we met. 

And all Ihe blossoms of that hopeful time 
Cltistered and glowed where’er thy steps were set. 

“And now, in thy ripe autumn, once again 

Given back to fervent prayers and yearnings strong, 

From the drear realm of sickness and of pain. 

■^hen we had watched, and feared, and tremhlerl long.” 


I To be found on p. 275. 
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A few months after the young poet’s marriage, a small volume of forty-four 
dingy pages was published by Hilliard & Metcalf, of Cambridge, Mass., entitled 
“ Poems by William Cullen Bryant.” A copy is now lying before me. It contains 
“ The Ages,” “ To a waterfowl,” “ Translation of a Fragment of Simonides,” “ In- 
scription for the Entrance to a Wood,” “The Yellow Violet,” “Song,” “Green 
Eiver,” and “ Thanatopsis.” In this rare little volume the first and last paragraphs 
of the latter poem appear as they now stand, the version originally published in the 
** ^orth American Review ” having commenced with the lines, — 

“Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; ” 

and ended with the words, 

“ And make their bed with thee.” 

In the winter of 1877-78 the writer met Mr. Bryant in a Broadway bookstore, 
and showed him a copy of this early edition of his poetical writings, which the 
dealer in literary wares had just sold for ten dollars. He laughingly remarked, 
“ Well, that ’s more than I received for its contents.” 



CHAPTER- II 


This little life-boat of an earth, with its noisy crew of a mankind, and their 
troubled history, will one day have vanished, — faded like a cloud-speck from the 
azure of the All! What, then, is man? He endures but for an hour, and is 
crushed before the moth. Yet in the being and in the working of a faithful man 
is there already (as all faith from the beginning gives assurance) a something 
that pertains not to this wild death-element of time; that triumphs over time, and 
is, will be, when time shall be no more. — Thomas Carltle. 

Literary Career. — Author, Editor, and Poet — Foreign Travels. — Seventieth 
Birthday Festival. — Country Houses. — The Flood op Years.^' — Eightieth 
Birthday. — Poetical and Prose Writings. — Public Addresses. 

In the year 1824 Mr. Bryant^s picturesque poem “ A Forest Hymn,” ^ “ The 
Old Man's Funeral,” “ The Murdered Traveller,” and other poetical compositions 
appeared in the “United States Literary Gazette,” a weekly journal issued in 
Boston. The same year, at the suggestion of the Sedgwick family, he made his 
first visit to New York City, where through their influence he was introduced to 
many of the leading literary men of the metropolis. From the first, Bryant was 
averse to the dull and distasteful routine of the profession in which he was 

“ Forced to dradge for the dregs of men. 

And scrawl stiunge words with a barbarous pen.” 

He could not like it, and his aversion for it daily increased. With Slender he 
could say, “ If there be no great love in the, beginning, yet Heaven may decrease it 
upon better acquaintance.” His visit to New York decided his destiny. Abandon- 
ing the law, in which he had met with a fair measure of success, having enjoyed for 
nine years a reasonable share of the local practice of Great Barrington, he deter- 
mined upon pursuing the career of a man of letters, so well described by Carlyle, 
the “Censor of the Age," as “an anarchic, nomadic, and entirely aerial and ill- 
conditioned profession,” — and he accordingly, in 1825, "removed to New York, 
which continued to be his place of residence for more than half a century. Here 
he passed from earnest youth to venerable age — from thirty-one to eighty-four — 
ill one unbroken path of honor and success. 

Establishing himself as a literary man in New York, the poet entered upon the 
editorship of a monthly magazine, to which he contributed “ The Death of the 
Flowers” and many other popular poems, as weU as numerous articles on art and 
kindred subjects. This position soon introduced Bryant into a very charming 
circle, composed of Chancellor Kent ; Cooper, just achieving popularity by his 
American novels ; the young poets Halleck, HiUhouse, and Pemival ; the painters 


I See p. 452. 
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Dujilap, Durand, Inman, and Morse 3 the scholars Charles King and Verplanck ; 
and many other choice spirits, all long since passed away. 

A few days after the poet’s arrival in Kew York he met Cooper, to whom he 
had been previously introduced, who said, — 

Come and dine with me to-morrow; I live at No. 345 Greenwich Street.” 
Please put that down for me,” said Bryant, “ or I shall forget the place.” 

“ Can’t you remember three-four-five ? ” replied Cooper, bluntly. 

Bryant did remember three-four-five,” not only for the day, but ever after- 
ward. He dined with the novelist according to appointment, meeting at the table, 
besides Cooper’s immediate family, the poet Fitz-Greene Halleck. The warm friend- 
ship of these three gifted men was severed only by death. 

It was chiefly through the influence of the brothers Robert and Henry D. Sedg- 
wick that Mr. Bryant was induced to abandon the uncongenial pursuit of the law , 
and it was through the influence of the same gentlemen that during the year 182G 
he became connected with the Evening Post.” Mr. H. D. Sedgwick, who was 
among the first to appreciate the genius of young Bryant, was a brother of Miss 
Sedgwick the author, and at the time of his death, in 1831, he was among the 
most prominent lawyers and political writers of that day. To the “ Evening Post 
Mr. Bryant brought much literary experience, taste, and learning, and even at that 
time a literary reputation. Halleck at that period paid in The Recorder ” a richly- 
deserved compliment to his brother liard, when he wrote, — 

“ Bryant, whose songs are thoughts that bless 
The heart — its teachers and its joy — 

As mothers blend with their caress 
Lessons of truth and gentleness 
And virtue for the listening boy. 

•Spring’s lovMier flowers for many a day 
Have blossomed on his wandering way ; 

Beings of beauty and decay, 

They slumber in their autumn tomb ; 

B\it those that graced his own Green River 
And wreathed the lattice of his home, 

Charmed by his song from mortal doom, 

Bloom cm, and will bloom on forever.” 

The “ Evening Post ” was founded by William Coleman, a lawyer of Massachu- 
setts, its first number having been issued on the 16th of November, 1801. Mr. 
Coleman dying in 1826, the well-remembered William Leggett became its assistant 
editor, and continued such for ten years, Mr. Bryant soon after his return from 
Europe in 1836, upon the retirement of Mr. Leggett, assumed the sole editorial charge 
of the paper, conducting it, with intervals of absence, till the 29th day of May, 1878, 
when he sat at his desk for the last time. To the “Post,” originally a Federal 
journal, Mr. Bryant early gave a strongly Democratic tone, taking decided ground 
against all class legislation, and strongly advocating freedom of trade. When his 
party at a later day passed under the yoke of slavery, the poet followed his princi- 
ples out of the party, becoming before the Civil War a strong Republican. In its 
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management he was for a long time assisted by his son-in-law, Parke Godwin, and 
John Bigelow, late United States minister to France. Besides these able coadju- 
tors, the “ Post ” has had the benefit of many eminent writers of prose and verse. 
To its columns Drake and Halleck contributed those sprightly and sparkling jeifx 
<re^prit “The Croakers,” which, after nearly seventy years, are still read with 
pleasure. At the close of the “ Post’s ” first half century, Mr. Bryant prepared a 
history of the veteran journal, in which his versatile pen and well-stored mind hud 
ample range and material, in men and incidents, to do justice to the very interest- 
ing and eventful period through which the paper had passed. 

The folloT^dng terse and just characterization of Mr. Bryant as a political jour- 
nalist, taken from an article which appeared in the editorial column of the “ Post 
since his death, gives an admirable summary of the man’s life and work : — 

“ Mr. Bryant’s political life was so closely associated with his journalistic life that they 
must necessarily be considered together. He never sought public office ; he repeatedly 
refused to hold it. He made no effort either to secure or to use influence in politics 
except through his newspaper and by his silent, individual vote at the polls. The same 
methods marked his political and his journalistic life. He could be a stout party man 
upon occasion, but only when the party promoted what he believed to be right principles- 
When the party with which he was accustomed to act did what according to his judgment 
was wrong, he would denounce and oppose it as readily and as heartily as he would the 
other party. ... 

“ He used the newspaper conscientiously to advocate views of political and social sub- 
jects which he believed to be correct. He set before himself principles whose prevalence 
he regarded as beneficial to the country or to the world, and his constant purpose was to 
promote their prevalence. He* looked upon the journal which he conducted as a con- 
scientious statesman looks upon the official trust which has been committed to him, or the 
work which he has undertaken, — not with a view to do what is to be done to-day in the 
easiest or moat brilliant way, but so to do it that it may tell upon what is to be done to- 
morrow, and all other days, until the worthiest object of ambition is achieved. This is 
the moat useful journalism ; and, first and l^t, it is the most effective and influential.” 

The lines with which Dr. Johnson concluded a memoir of James Thomson 
may with equal truth be applied to the writings of William Cullen Bryant : “ The 
highest praise which he has received ought not to be suppressed : it is said by Lord 
Lyttleton, in the Prologue to his posthumous play, that his works contained . 

“ ‘ No line which, dying, he could wish to blot.* ** 

Though actively and constantly connected with a daily paper, the poet found 
ample time to devote to verse and other literary pursuits. - 

In 1827 and the two following years Mr. Bryant was associated with Verplanck 
and Pobert C. Sands in an annual publication called “ The Talisman,” consisting of 
miscellanies in prose and verse, written almost exclusively by the trio of literary 
partners in Sands’s library at Hoboken. Verplanck had a curious habit of balan-- 
rLing himself on the back legs of a chair with his feet placed on two others j and 
occupying this novel position he dictated his portion of the three volumes to Bryant 
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and Sands, who alternately acted as his scrihe. In 1832 bhe poet was again asso- 
ciated with Sands, in a brace of volumes entitled “Tales of the Glauber Spa,” to 
which Paulding, Leggett, and Miss Sedgwick were also contributors. In 1839 
iVIr. Bryant made a most admirable selection from the American poets, which was 
published by the Harpers in two volumes during the following year. At the same 
time they brought out a similar collection from the British poets, edited by Halleck. 

So far back as 1827, Washington Irving writes from Spain to his friend Henry 
Brevoort of the growing fame of Bryant and Halleck. He says : “I have been 
charmed with what I have seen of the writings of Bryant and Halleck. Are you 
acquainted with them? I should like to know something of them personally. 
Their vein of thinking is quite above that of ordinary men and ordinary poets, and 
they are masters of the magic of poetical language.” Pour years later, Mr. Bryant 
in a letter to Irving informs him of the publication in New York of a volume com- 
prising all his poems which he thought worth printing, and expresses a desire for 
their republication by a respectable English house. In order to anticipate their 
reproduction by any other, he requested Mr. Irving*s kind aid in securing their pub- 
lication. They appeared, with an introduction by Irving, in London in 1832. 
Professor Wilson said, in a periodical distinguished for its contempt of mediocrity : 
“Bryant’s poetry overflows with natural religion, — with what Wordsworth calls 
'the religion of the gods.’ The reverential awe of the irresistible pervades the 
verses entitled ‘ Thanatopsis * and ‘ Forest Hymn,’ imparting to them a sweet 
solemnity, which must affect all thinking hearts.” Another British periodical, very 
chary of its praise of anything American, remarked : “ The verses of Mr. Bryant 
come as assuredly from the * well of English iindefiled ’ as the finer compositions of 
Wordsworth ; indeed, the resemblance between the two living authors might justify 
a much more invidious comparison.” 

Irving drew the following picture of the poetry of this distinguished American 
whom his own country delighted to honor : “ Bryant’s writings tmnsport us into 
the depths of the solemn primeval forest, to the shore of the lovely lake, the banks 
of the wild nameless stream, or the brow of the rocky upland, rising like a promon- 
tory from amidst a wide ocean of foliage ; while they shed around us the glories of 
a climate fierce in its extremes, but splendid in all its vicissitudes.” Dana has ex- 
pressed his opinion of Bryant’s poetry in equally admiring terms, and Halleck said 
to the writer, after repeating the whole of one of Bryant’s later poems, “ The Plant- 
ing of the Apple Tree,” ^ “ His genius is almost the only instance of a high order 
of thought becoming popular ; not that the people do not prize literary worth, but 
because they are unable to comprehend obscure poeti‘y. Bryant’s pieces seem to he 

“I was most agreeably surprised, as well as flattered, the other day to receive from Gen- 
eral Wilson, who has coUeoted the poetical waitings of Halleck, and is engaged in preparing his 
Life and Letters for the press, a copy in the poet’s handwriting of some verses of mine entitled 
* The Planting of the Apple Tree,’ which he had taken the pains to transcribe, and which Gen- 
eral Wilson had heard him repeat from memory in his own fine manner.” — Bryant's address wl 
B allech, 1869. 

The poem may he found on p. 467. 
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fragments of one and the same poem, and require onlj^ a common plot to constitute 
a unique epic.” 

Since the appearance of the first English edition of Bryant’s poems, many others, 
mostly unauthorized, have been published in Great Britain, with but slight, if any, 
pecuniary advantage to their author. With one of these, which I bought at an 
English railway-stand for a shilling, and brought back with me to present to the 
poet in October, 1855, he appeared much amused, as it contained a villanous por- 
trait of himself which looked, he said, “ more like Jack Ketch than a respectable 
poet.” Many American editions of his poetical writings have appeared, from which 
Mr. Bryant derived a considerable amount of copyright, notwithstanding the 
remark he once made to the writer ; “ I should have starved if I had been obliged 
to depend on my poetry for a living.” Of one of these editions, known as the Red- 
line, five thousand copies were sold in 1870, the year in which it appeared; and of 
another beautiful illustrated edition issuetl in 1877, the entire edition was exhausted 
in the course of a few months. 

Intensely American in his feelings, — the love of home and of native laud being 
among his most cherished sentiments, — Mr. Bryant, like all truly cultivated and liberal 
minds, possessed an enlarged appreciation of the poetical associations of other lands. 
The inspirations of the East, the romantic history of Spain, the lofty and picturesque 
mountains, of Mexico, the balmy breezes and sunshine of the island of Cuba, — all 
had an enchantment and charm for his most appreciative genius. The range of his 
poetic gift embraced with comprehensive sympathy the progress and struggles of 
humanity, seeking its vindication in a universal and enlightened liberty, — the 
beauties and harmonies of Nature in her many forms, and the inspirations of art in 
its truthfulness to Nature ; and all these find their legitimate expression in produc- 
tions of his muse. 

Between the years 1834 and 1867, Mr. Bryant made six visits to the Old 
World.i In 1872 still another long journey was undertaken by him, — a second 
voyage to Cuba, his tour being extended to the city of Mexico. Bryant was fond 
of travel, and seemed as unwilling as that ancient worthy Ulysses, whose Avanderings 
he not long ago put in such pleasing English verse, to let his faculties rest in idle- 
ness. His letters to the “ Evening Post,” embracing his observations and opinions 
of Cuba and the Old Worlds were collected and published after his third visit to 
Europe in 1849, and were entitled The Letters of a Traveller.” A few years later, 
after recrossing the Atlantic for the fifth time, he put forth in book form his letters 
from Spain and the East. These charming volumes, “born from his travelling 
thigh,” as Ben Johnson quaintly expressed it, are written in a style of English 
prose distinguished for its purity and directness. The genial love of Nature and 

A Ip a letter to the writer Mr. Bryant says : “ I went six times to Europe. In 1834 with 
my wife and family, returning in 1836. In 1846 ; hut I did not visit the Shetland Islands 
till four years later, in 1849. My fourth visit was in 1862, when I went to the Holy Land. 
In 1857 I made a fifth voyage to Europe with my wife and youuger daughter. In 1867 1 went 
over the sixth time. In both these last voyages I visited Spain.” 
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the lurking tendency to humor which they everywhere hetray prevent their severe 
simplicity from running into hardness, and give them a freshness and oci^ional 
glow in spite of their prevailing propriety and reserve. The reception which Mr. 
Bryant always met among literary men of distinctipn, especially in Great Brifaun, 
was a direct testimony to his fine qualities. The poets Wordsworth and Rogere, 
particularly, paid him most cordial and friendly attention. 

Bryant’s sympathy with painting and poetry was reciprocated by its votaries — 
though happily not in a posthumous form — in a novel and most beautiful manner, 
by a tribute paid to the poet on the anniversary of his seventieth birthday. I refer 
to the oifering of paintings and poems made to Mr. Bryant on the evening ot 
November 5, 1864, — which was selected for the festival, — by the painters and 
poets of America, who cherished a love and veneration for one standing as a high- 
priest at the altar of Nature, singing its praises in most harmonious numbers, and 
encouraging art in all its glowing beauties. An appropriate place for the offering 
was the Century Club of New York, of which but four of the one hundred founders 
are now living. On the occasion of the festival, — a memorable one not only in the 
annals of the Society itself, hut in the history of American art and letters, — Bancroft 
delivered the congratulatory address in most touching and eloquent words, and was 
followed by Ealph Waldo Emerson, Eichard H. Dana, Jr., and William M. Evarts, 
in equally felicitous addresses. Miss Sedgwick, Mrs. Sherwood, the elder Dana, 
Edward Everett, Halleck, LongfeUow, Lowell, Whittier, WUlis, and others who 
were unable to be present, sent poems and epistles of affectionate greeting. Mr. 
Everett wrote : “ I congratulate the Century Club on the opportunity of paying this 
richly-earned tribute of respect and admiration to their veteran, and him on the well- 
deserved honor. Happy the community that has the discernment to appreciate its 
gifted sons ; happy the poet, the artist, the scholar, who is permitted to enjoy, in 
this way, a foretaste of posthumous commemofation and fame ! ” Halleck, from a 
sick-chamber, sent these words : ‘‘Though far off in body, I shall he near him in 
spirit, repeating the homage which with heart, voice, and pen I have, during more 
than forty years of his threescore and ten, delighted to pay him.” Longfellow in 
his letter said : “ I assure you, nothing would give me greater pleasure than to do 
honor to Bryant at all times and in all ways, both as a poet and a man. He has 
written noble verse and led a noble life, and we are all proud of him.” Whittier 
in felicitous stanzas, v/ritten, be it remembered, in the third year of the war, 
exclaims : — 

“ I praise not here the poet’s art, — 

The rounded fitness of his song : 

Who weighs him from his life apart 
Must do his nobler nature wrong. 

“ When Freedom hath her own again, 

Let happy lips his songs rehearse ; 

His life is now his noblest strain, 

His manhood better than his verse. 
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“ Thank God ! his hand on Nature’s kej^s 
Jts cunning keeps at life’s full span ; 

But dimmed and dwarfed, in times like these, 

The poet seems beside the Man. ” 

Other poetical tributes were addressed to Mr. Bryant by Boker, Buchanan Read, 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Sigourney, Holmes, Street, Tuckerman, and Bayard Taylor. But 
the feature of the festival was the presentation to the venerable poet, in an eloquent 
address by the President of the National Academy, of upward of two score oil- 
paintings, — gifts of the artist-members of the Century Club; including Church, 
Darley, Durand, Gifford, Huntington, and Eastman Johnson. 

Shelley, in his “ Defence of Poetry,” asserts that “ no living poet ever arrived at 
the fulness of his fame : the jury which sits in judgment upon a poet, belonging as 
he does to all time, must be composed of his peers ; it must be impanelled by Time 
from the selectest of the wise of many generations.” Does not the continual sale of 
Bryant’s poems, on which criticism and panegyric are alike unneeded, and on which 
the American world has pronounced a judgment of unanimous admiration, prove 
him to be an exception to the rule laid down by the dictum of the gifted Shelley 1 

As promised in his “ Inscription for the Entrance of a Wood,” to him who 
should enter and “view the haunts of Nature” “the calm shade shall bring a 
kindred calm,” so did he truly seem to have a quietude of spirit, a purity and eleva- 
tion of thought, a “ various language ” of expression, which held him at once in 
subtile sympathy with Nature and in ready communion with the minds of men. 
George William Curtis writes, “ What Nature said to him was plainly spoken and 
clearly heard and perfectly repeated. His art was exquisite. It was absolutely” 
unsuspected ; hut it served its truest purpose, for it removed every obstruction to 
full and complete delivery of his message.” 

In December, 1867, Mr. Bryant responded in a beautiful letter to an invitation of 
the alumni of Williams College to read a poem at their next meeting. The brief let- 
ter of declination is poetical in its sympathy, and expresses with pathos, not the de- 
cline of the powers of a mind yet vigorous, but a conscientious distrust of reac h i ng that 
degree of excellence which his admirers might expect from his previous poems : 

“You ask me for a few lines of verse to he read at yonr annual festival of the alumni 
of Williams College. I am ever ill at occasional verses. Such as it is, my vein is not of 
that sort. I find it difiacult to satisfy myself. Besides, it is the December of life with me. 
I try to kee^ a few flowers in pots, — mere remembrances of a more genial season which is 
now with the things of the past. If I have a carnation or two for Christmas, I think 
myself fortunate. You write as if I had nothing to do, in fulfilling your request, hut to 
go out and gather under the hedges and by the brooks a bouquet of flowers that ^ling 
spontaneously, and throw upon your table. If I am to try, what would you say if it 
proved to be only a little bundle of devil-stalks and withered leaves, which my dim sight 
had mistaken for fresh greeVi sprays and blossoms ? So I must excuse myself as well as 
I can, and content myself with wishing a very pleasant evening to the foster-children of 
©Id ‘Williams’ who meet on New Year’s Day, and all manner of prosperity and honor 
to the excellent institution of learning in which they were nurtured.” 
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On the evening of the 17th of May, 1870, Mr. Bryant delivered an address 
before the J!7ew York Historical Society, — Ms subject being the “ Life and Writings 
of Gulian C. Verplanck.” The venerable poet spoke of his friend, as in previous 
years he had spoken of their contemporaries, — Thomas Cole the- painter, and the 
authors Fenimore Cooper, Washington Irving, and Fitz-Greene Halleck. Tiiese 
charming orations, together with various addresses, including those made at the 
unveiling of the Shakspeare, Scott, and Morse statues in the Centml Park, were 
published in 1872 in a volume worthy of being possessed by all Bryant’s admirers. 

The literary life which began more than sixty years ago was crowned by liis 
translations of Homer. He was more than threescore and ten, when he set himself 
to the formidable task of adding another to the many translations of the Iliad 
and Odyssey. The former occupied most of his leisure hours for three years, and 
the latter about two, — being completed when Mr. Bryant was well advanced in his 
seventy-seventh year. The opinion has been pronounced by competent critics, that 
these will hold their own with the translations of Pope, Chapman, Newman, or tlu 
late Earl Derby, — of which latter Halleck said to the writer that “ it was an admi 
rable translation of the Iliad, with the poetry omitted ! 

To the breakfast-table at Eoslyn I remember that Mr. Bryant one day brought 
some pages in manuscript, being his morning’s work on Homer ; for, like Scott, he 
was always an early riser, and by that excellent habit he gained some hours each 
day. That Bryant, Bayard Taylor, and Longfellow should have, during the past 
decade, simultaneously appeared as translators of Homer, Goethe, and Dante, and 
that their work should compare favorably with any previous renderings into English 
of “ Faust,” the “ Divina Commedia,” and of the Iliad and Odyssey, is cer- 
tainly a striking illustration of advancing literary culture in the New World. 

In 1873 Mr. Bryant’s name appeared as the editor of ^^Picturesque America,” 
a handsome illustrated quarto published by the Appletons ; and the latest prose 
work with which he was associated is a “ History of the United States,” now in 
course of publication by the Scribners, the second volume having been completed 
shortly before Mr. Bryant’s death ; the residue of the work remaining in the hands 
of its associate author, Sidney Howard Gay. 

To the readers of this memoir a topic of especial interest will be Mr. Bryant’s 
connection with the volume which incloses it, — “ The Library of Poetry and Song” 
This began in 1870, with the origination of the hook, in its octavo form, and con- 
tinued with constant interest, tlirough the reconstruction and enlargement of the work 


1 Of Mr. Bryant’s translations of the Iliad and the Odyssey the “Athenaeum” remarks ; 
“ These translations are with Mr. Bryant, as wdth Lord Derby, the work of the ripened scholar- 
ship and honorable leisure of age ; and the impulse is natural to compare the products of the two 
minds. Mr. Bryant’s translations seem less laboriously rounded ahd ornate, hut perhaps even 
more forceful and vigorous, than Lord Derby’s ; ” while the London “ Times” expresses the 
judgment that ^*h,is peTformanoe fell flat on the ears of an educated audience, after the efforts o^ 
Jjord Derby and others in the same dii'eetion.” 
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in its more elaborate quarto form until its completion in 1878. His own words best 
show how it happened that Bryant became the sponsor of this book, which in 
its various editions has already taken his name into more than a hundred thousand 
American homes. “ At the request of the publishers,” he says, “ I undertook to 
write an Introduction to the present work ; and in pui*suance of this design I find 
that I have come into a somewhat closer personal relation with the book. In its 
progress it has passed entirely under my revision. ... I have, as requested, exer- 
cised a free hand both in excluding and in adding matter according to my judgment 
of what was best adapted to the purpose of the enterprise.” Every poem took 
its place after passing under Mr. Bryant’s clear eye. Many were dropped out by 
him ; more were suggested, found, often copied out by him for addition. In the 
little notes accompanying his frequent forwarding of matter to the publishers, he 
casually included many interesting points and hints of criticism or opinion : “ I 
send also some extracts from an American poet who is one of our best, — Eicliard 
H. Dana.” “ I would request that more of the poems of Jones Very be iiiseited. 
I think them quite remarkable.” “ Do not, I pray you, forget Thomson’s ‘ Castle of 
Indolence,’ the first canto of 'which is one of the most magnificent things in the 
language, and altogether free from the faults of style which deform his blank verse.” 
“ The lines are pretty enough, though there is a bad rhyme, — toes and clothes; but 
I have seen a similiar one in Dryden, — clothes pronounced as does, — and I think I 
have seen the same thing in Whittier.” 

Mr. Bryant was not a man given to humorous turns, yet he was not deficient in 
the sense of the comical. In forwarding some correction for an indexed name, he 
writes : “ It is difficult always to get the names of authors right. Please read the 
inclosed, and see that Mrs. be not put into a pair of breeches.” 

In specifying some additional poems of Stedman for insertion, he says : “ 1 
think ‘Alectryon’ a very beautiful poem. It is rather long. . . , ‘The Old 
Admiral ’ sliould go in, — under the head of ‘ Patriotism ’ I think ; or, better, under 
that of ‘ Personal.’ ‘ The Door Step ’ is a poem of ‘ Love ; ’ but it is pretty enough 
for anywhere,” etc. “ I do not exactly like the poem*‘ To a Girl in her Thirteenth 
Year,’ on account of the bad rhymes ; nor am I quite pleased with Praed’s ‘ I re- 
meiuber, I remember,’ printed just after Hood’s : it seems to me a little flippant, 
which is Praed’s fault.” The scrupulous care which Mr. Bryant exercised in keej)- 
ing the compilation clean and pure was exemplified in his habitual name for it in 
correspondence and conversation, — “ The Family Book ; ” “The Family Library.” 
He writes : “ I have made more suggestions for the omission of poems in the humor- 
ous department than in any other, several of them being deficient in the requisite 
literary merit. As to the convivial poems, the more I think of it the more I am 
inclined to advise their total omission.” 

When the book appeared in 1870 it met with an instant and remarkable popu- 
lar welcome, more than twenty thousand copies having been sold during the first 
six months; which for a book costing five dollars in its least expensive style was 
certainly unusual. In 1876 it was determined to give the work a thorough 
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revision, although it had been from time to time benefiting by the amendmente sent 
by Mr. Bryant or suggested by use. Mr. Bryant took a keen interest hi this on- 
hirgement and reconstruction, and, as stated in tlie Publisher’s Preface to the qua^ 
edition, it “ entailed upon him much labor, in eonseientious and thorough revision 
of all the material,— oancolling, inserting, suggesting, even copying out with his 
own hand many poems not attainable save from his private library ; in short, giving 
the work not only the sanction of his widely honored name, but also the genuine 
influence of his fine poetic sense, his unquestioned taste, his broad and scholarly 
acquaintance with literature.” Both the octavo and the quarto editions now con- 
tain his much-admired Introduction, in the form of an essay on the “ Poets and 
Poetry of the English Language.” Of this, Edmund Clarence Stedman in an ad- 
mirable paper on Bryant as “The Man of Letters,” contributed to the “Evening 
Post” since the poet’s death, says : “ This is a model of expressive English prose, 
as simple as that of the ‘ Spectator’ essayists, and far more to the purpose. Like 
all his productions, it ends when the writer’s proper work is done. The essay, 
it may be added, contains in succinct language the poet’s own views of the scope 
and method of song, a. reflection of the instinct governing his entire poetical 
career.” 

Bryant’s prose has always received high commendation. A little collection, of 
extracts from his writings has heeii compiled for use in schools, as a model of style. 
The secret of it, so far as genius can communicate its secrets, may he found in a 
letter addressed by Mr. Bryant to one of the editors of the Christian Intelligencer,” 
in reply to some questions, and published in the issue of that journal, July 11, 
1878; — 

** Roslvn, Long Island, July 6, 186f3. 

“It seems to me that in style we ought first, and above all things, to aim at clearn(>ss 
of expression. An obscure style is, of course, a bad style. In writing we should always 
consider not only whether we have expressed the thought in a manner which meets our 
own comprehension, but whether it will be understood by readers in general. 

“ The quality of style next in importance is attractiveness. It should invite and agree- 
ably detain the reader. To acquire such a style, I know of no other way than to contem- 
plate good models and" consider the observations of able critics. The Latin and Greek 
classics of which you speak are certainly important helps in forming a taste in respect to 
style ; but* to attain a good English style something more is necessary, — the diligent study 
of good English authors. I would recur for this purpose to the elder worthies of our lit- 
erature, — to such writers as Jeremy Taylor and BaiTow and Thomas Fuller, — whose works 
are perfect treasures of the riches of our language. Many modem writers have great 
excellencies of style, but few are without some deficiency. . . . 

“ I have but one more counsel to give in regard to the formation of a style in compo- 
sition, and that is to read the poets, — the nobler and grander ones of our language. In 
this way warmth and energy are communicated to the diction and a musical flow to the 
sentences. 

“ I have here treated the subject very briefly and meagrely j but I have given you my 
own method and the rules by which I have been guided through many years mostly passed 
in literary labors and studies." 
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Quite recently the writer has seen a document which in these days of inter- 
national copyright agitation is of some interest. It runs thus : The British and 
American Copyright League is an association having for its object the passage of an 
International Copyright Law in America and in England, and in favor of such otlier 
countries as are willing to reciprocate, which shall secure to authors the same control 
over their own productions as is accorded to inventors, who, if they so elect, can 
patent their inventions in all the countries of Europe. This is the first organized 
attempt that has been made to bring about this very desirable result. As a pre- 
liminary step, it is proposed to get the approval of those immediately interested, 
and your signature to the inclosed circular is tlierefore respectfully requested.” 
This is signed “ Wm. C- Bryant, Secretary of the British and American Copyright 
League.” The “ inclosed circular” is a brief declaration of approval of the efforts 
of the League to secure the passage of an international copyright law ; and bears the 
signatures of Bryant, Longfellow, Emerson, Whittier, Garrison, Beecher, Holmes, 
Mrs. Stowe, Miss Alcott, Professor Dana, Howells, Aldrich, and other well-known 
authors. This excellent beginning was made in 1873, but for some reason was not 
pushed to any practical outcome. It was, however, one of the signs of the change 
now becoming manifest. 

On Mr. Bryant’s eightieth birthday he received a congratulatory letter with its 
thousands of signatures, sent from every State and Territory of his native land, fol- 
lowed soon after by the presentation, in Chickering Hall, New York, in the presence 
of a large and appreciative audience, of a superb silver vase, the gift of many hundred 
admirers in various portions of the country. This exquisite and valuable specimen 
of American silver-work is now in the possession of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. Standing before it, the spectator may fitly recall those noble lines of Keats 
upon a Grecian urn : — • 

** When old age shall this generation waste. 

Thou shalt remain, in midst of other woe 
Than ours, a friend to men : to whom thou sayest, 

* Beauty is truth, truth beauty ; that is all 
Ye know on earth, and all ye need to know.* ’* 

A few months later, the venerable poet presented to the citizens of Roslyn a 
new ball and public reading-room, having previously given one to his native town. 
It was the wish of his fellow-citizens that the handsome hall should be named in 
honor of Mr. Bryant \ but as he proposed that it should be known simply as " The 
HaB,” that title was bestowed upon it by popular acclamation. 

The' “Centennial Ode,” written jDy Bryant for the opening of the International 
Exposition at Philadelphia, is worthy of the great fame of its author. Another of 
his later compositions, and one of his noblest, elicited from a prominent foreign 
journal the following mention : “ The venerable American poet, who was bom bcj- 
fore Keats, and who has seen so many tides of influence sweep over the literature 
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of his own country and of England, presents us here with a short hut very noble 
and characteristic poem, which carries a singular weight with it as embodying the 
reflection of a very old man of genius on the mutability of all things, and the hurry- 
ing tide of years that cover the past as with a flood of waters. In a vein that re- 
minds us of ‘ Thanatopsis,' the grand symphonic blank verse of which was published 
no less than sixty-one years ago, Mr. Bryant reviews the mortal life of man as the 
ridge of a wave ever hurrying to oblivion the forms that appear on its surface for 
a moment.” In this worthy companion to “ Thanat&psis,” written in his eighty- 
second year, the poet strikes the old familiar key-note that he took so successfully 
in his greatest poem in 1812, in “The Ages’* in 1821, and again in “Among tlie 
Trees” in 1874. It is entitled “The Flood of Years,” and may be found on 
page 750. 

A gentleman who had been recently bereaved, was so struck by the miquestioii- 
ing faith in immortality expressed in the concluding lines of this poem that he wrote 
to the poet asking if they represented his own belief. Mr. Eryant answered him in 
the following note, dated Ciiinmington, Augitst 10, 1876 : “ Certainly, I believe 
all that is said in the lines you have quoted. If I had not, I could not have written 
them. I believe in the everlasting life of the soul ; and it seems to me that immor- 
tality would be but an imperfect gift without the recognition in the life to come of 
those who are dear to us here.” 

If the harmony of the poet’s career was sustained in his writings and bis love of 
art, it was further manifested in the taste and affection which governed him in the 
selection of his homes. Like the historian Prescott, Bryant had three residences, — 
a town-house and two country homes. One of these is near the picturesque village 
of Roslyn, Long Island, and commands a view which in its varied aspect takes in a 
mingled scene of outspreading land and water. The mansion, embosomed in trees 
and vines, an ample dwelling-place situated at the top of the hills, was built by 
Richard Kirk in 1781. Mr. Bryant, who was ever mindful of the injunction given 
by the dying Scotch laird to his son, “ Be aye sticking in a tree, Jock : it will bo 
growing while ye are sleeping,” alternated recreations of tree planting and pruning 
and other rural occupations with his literary labor. Not extensive, but excellent 
in wide and judicious selections, was his library of several thousand volumes. Tho 
poet’s knowledge of ancient and living languages enabled him to add with advan- 
tage to his collection of books the works of the best French, German, Italian, and 
Spanish authors. Among his poems may be found admirable translations from those 
languages as well as from the Greek and Latin. 

The poet’s country-seat at Roslyn, called “ Cedannere,” was the resort of many 
men distinguished in art and literature, of travellers and statesmen, who went 
thither to pay their respects to the sage, philosopher, and author. They were 
always welcomed, and enjoyed the purity of taste and simplicity of manner which 
presided over the mansion. Here the venerable host continued to the last to enjoy 
the society of his friends ; and here much of his best literary work was done after 
his purchase of the place in 1845. He was accustomed to spend most of the time 
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there from May to the end of November of each year, excepting the months of 
August and September, -which for more than a decade we given to the old Home- 
stead at Cummington, 

Cedarmere is an extensive estate, and rich in a great variety of trees. As I was 
walking on a sunny October afternoon with the poet through his loved domain, he 
pointed out a Spanish chestnuUree laden with frait, and springing lithely on a 
fence despite his seventy-six summers, caught an open burr hanging from one of 
the lower branches, opened it, and jumping down with the agility of a youth, 
hand.ed to his city guest the contents, consisting of two as lajge chestnuts as I ever 
saw in Spain. The Madeira and Pecan nuts were also successfully cultivated by 
him at Cedarmere. During another walk, Mr. Bryant gave a jump and caught the 
branch of a tree with his hands, and after swinging backward and forward several 
times with his feet raised, he swung himself over a fence without toucliing it. 

About a quarter of a mile from the mansion he pointed out a black-walnut tree, 
which was planted by Adam Smith, and first made its appearance above ground in 
1713. It had attained a girth of twenty-five feet and an immense breadth of 
branches. It was the comfortable home of a small army of squirrels, and every 
year strewed the ground around its gigantic stem with an abundance of “heavy 
fruit.” The tree is alluded to in one of Mr. Bryant’s poems : 

** On my cornice linger the ripe black grapes nngathered ; 

Children fill the groves with the echoes of their glee. 

Gathering tawny chestnuts, and shouting when beside them 
Drops the heavy fniit of the tall black-walnut ti*ee.” 

The taste displayed by the poet in the selection and adornment of his residence 
at Eoslyn was more than equalled by the affection and veneration which fourteen 
years ago prompted him to purchase the old Bryant Homestead and estate at Cnm- 
mington, which had some thirty years previous passed out of the family inU^ other 
hands. The mansion is situated among the Hampshire hills, and is a spot that 
Hature has surrounded with scenes calculated to awaken the early dreams of the 
poet, and to fill his soul with purest inspiration. In the midst of such scenes the 
young singer received his earliest impressions, and in descriptions of them lie has 
embodied some of his most cherished and home-endearing poetry. To a friend who 
requested information about the home of his boyhood, Mr. Bryant in 1872 wrote as 
follows : — 

** I am afraid that I cannot say much that will interest you or anybody else. A hun- 
dred years since this broad highland region lying between the Housatonic and the Connec- 
ticut was principally forest, and bore the name of Pontoosuc- In a few places settlers had 
cleared away woodlands and cultivated the cleared spots. Bears, catamounts, and deer 
were not uncommon here. Wolves were sometimes seen ; and the woods were dense and 
dark, without any natural openings or meadows. My grandfather on the mother’s side 
came up from Plymouth County in Massachusetts, when a young man, in the year 1773, 
and chose a farm on a commanding site overlooking an extensive prospect, cut down the 
trees on a part of it, and built a house of square logs with a chimney as lai^e as some 
kitchens, within which I remember to have sat on a bench in my childhood. About ten 
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years afterward lie purchased of an original settler the contiguous farm, now called 'the 
Bryant Homestead ; and having built beside a little brook, not very far from a spring from 
which water was to be drawn in pipes, the house which is now mine, he removed to it 
with his family. The soil of this region was then exceedingly fertile ; all the settlers pros- 
pered, and iiiy grandfather among the rest. My father, a physician and surgeon, maiTied 
his daughter, and after a while came to live with him on the homestead. He made some 
enlargements of the house, in one part of which he had his office ; and in this, during my 
boyhood, were generally two or three students of medicine, who sometimes accompanied 
my father in his visits to his patients, always on horseback, which was the mode of travel- 
ling at that time. To this place my father brought me in my early childhood, and I have 
scarce an early recollection which does not relate to it. 

“ On the farm beside the little brook, and at a short distance from the house, stood the 
district school-house, of which nothing now remains but a little hollow where was once a 
cellar. Here I received my earliest lessons in learning, except such as were given me by 
my mother ; and here, when ten years old, I declaimed a copy of verses composed by me as 
a description of a district school. The little brook which runs by the house, on the site of 
the old district school-house, was in after-years made the subject of a little poem entitled 
‘ The Rivulet.’ To the south of the house is a wood of tall trees clothing a declivity, and 
touching with its outermost boughs the grass of a moist meadow at the foot of the hill, 
which suggested the poem entitled ‘An Inscription for the Entrance to a Wood.’ 

“ In the year 1835 the place passed out of the family ; and at the end of thirty years I 
repurchased it, and made various repairs of the house and additions to its size. A part of 
the building which my father had added, and which contained his office, had in the moan 
time been detached from it, and moved off down a steep hill to the side of the Westfield 
River. I supplied its place by a new wing with the same external form, though of less 
size, in which is now my library. 

“ The site of the house is uncommonly beautiful. Before it, to the east, the ground 
de.scends, first gradually and then rapidly, to the Westfield River, flowing in a deep and 
narrow valley, from which is heard, after a copious rain, the roar of its swollen current, 
itself unseen. In the spring-time, when the frost-bound waters are loosened by a warm 
rain, the roar and crash are remarkably loud as the icy crust of the stream is broken, and 
the masses of ice are swept along by the flood over the stones with which the bed of the 
river is paved. Beyond the narrow valley of the Westfield the surface of the country rises 
again gradually, carrying the eye over a region of vast extent, interspersed with farm- 
houses, pasture-grounds, and wooded heights, where on a showery d’ay you sometimes see 
two or three different showers, each watering its own separate district, and in winter-time 
two or three different snow-storms dimly moving from place to place. 

“ The soil of the whole of this highland region is disintegrated mica slate, for the most 
part. It has its peculiar growth of trees, shrubs, aud wild-flowers, differing considerably 
from those of the eastern part of the State. In autumn, the woods are peculiarly beautiful, 
with their brightness and variety of hues. The higher farms of this region lie nearly two 
thousand feet above tide-water. The air is pure and healthful ; the summer temperature 
is most agreeable ; but the spring is coy in her approaches, and winter often comes before 
he is bidden. Ho venomous reptile inhabits any part of this region, 'as I think there is 
no tradition of a rattlesnake or copperhead having been seen here.” 

The serenity and dignity so manifest in Bryant’s writings were notable also in 
his person. The poet was often depicted with pencil and pen, The phrenologists 
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exhausted their skill upon his noble head, and the painters and engravers their art 
upon his face. The former believed him to approacli the ideal of Spurzheim in his 
phrenological developments, and the latter deemed him to possess the fine artistic 
features of Titian and of the Greek poet whom he translated. It is a consolation to 
age, when protected by a wise and orderly regulated life, that its inherent dignity 
supplies the want, if not the place, of youth, and that the veneration and serenity 
which surround it more than compensate for the passions which turbulence renders 
dangerous. To such an honored age as this Bryant attained ; calm, circumspect, and 
sedate, he passed the perilous portals of Parnassus with his crown of laurel untar- 
nished and unwithered by the baser breath that sometimes lurks like a poison within 
its leaves. ^ He more resembled Dante in the calm dignity of his nature, though haj>- 
pily not in the violent and oppressive affliction of his life, than any other poet in 
history. 

Having passed, by more than three winters, what the Psalmist calls “ the days of 
our years,” and escaped the “ labor and sorrow ” that are foreboded to the strength 
that attains fourscore, Bryant continued to perform his daily editorial duties, to 
pursue his studies, and to give the world his much-prized utterances, without exhibit- 
ing any evidences of physical or mental decay, although for a good part of half a 
century he was under whip and spur, with the daily press forever, as Scott ex- 
pressed it, “ clattering and thundering at his' heels,” On the evening of January 
31, 1878, he walked out on the wildest night of the winter, when a blinding snow- 
storm kept many younger men at home, to address a meeting of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, and to take part in the cordial welcome extended to the Earl of 
Dufferin, the accomplished Governor-General of Canada. When the president of 
the Society sent for a carriage and urged the aged poet, at the close of the meeting, 
to make use of it, he sturdily refused, saying that he preferred to walk home. 

Among Mr. Bryant^s latest utterances was the* following noble ode, written for 
Washington's Birthday, February 22, 1878, for ^‘The Sunday School Times”; 

“ Pale is the Fehruaiy sky, 

And brief the mid-day's sunny hours; 

The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 
For the sweet time of leaves and flowem. 

“Yet has no month a prouder day, 

Not even when the Summer broods 
O’er meadows in their fresh array. 

Or Autumn tints the glowing woods. 

“ For this chill season now again 

Brings, in its annual round, the morn 
When, greatest of the sons of men, 

Our glorious Washington was bom. 

“ Lo, where beneath an icy shield 
Calmly the mighty Hudson flows ! 

By snow-clad fell and firozen fi^d 
Broadening the lordly river goes. 
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“ The wildest storm that sweeps throu^sh space, 

And rends the oak with sudden force, 

Can raise no ripple on his face 
Or slacken his majestic course. 

“ Thus, ’mid the wreck of thrones, shall live 
Unmarred, undimmed, our hero’s fame, 

And years succeeding years shall give 
Increase of honors to his name.” 

Still later (May 16, 1878) Mr. Bryant wrote at Boslyn the following character- 
istic sentiment, contributed to a Decoration Day number of “ The Eecorder.” 

“ lu expressing my regard for the memory of those who fell in the late Civil War, I 
cannot omit to say, that for one result of what they did and endured, — namely, the ex- 
tinction of slavery in this great republic, — they deserve the imperishable gratitude of 
mankind. Their memory will survive many thousands of the generations of spring fiowew 
which men will gather to-day on their graves. Nay, they will not be forgotten while the 
world has a written history." 



CHAI*TER III. 


Of no distemper, of no blast he died, 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellow’d long, — 

Even wonder’d at, because he dropt no sooner. 

Fate seem'd to wind him up for fourscore years, 

Yet freshly ran he on three winters more; 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of weary life at last stood still. 

John Drtden. 

Mazzhni Address. — Last Words. — Accident. — Sickness. — Death. — Burial at 
Roslyn. — Tributes to his Memory. 

In accordance with the expressed wishes of Richard Henry Dana and many 
other personal friends of the patriarch of American poetry, who was so recently lahl 
in his grave with many tears, — and also reineuibering that posterity likes details in 
regard to the latest actions and utterances of eminent men, — I have recorded, to the 
best of my recollection, some particulars of his conversation during the afternoon of 
Wednesday, May 29, — his last hours of consciousness. He was appointed to deliver 
an oration on the occasion of unveiling a bronze bust of Mazzini, the Italian revolu- 
tionist and statesman, in the Central Park. I met Mr. Bryant in the Park about 
half an hour before the commencement of the ceremonies, conversing with him dur- 
ing that time, and again for a similar period after those ceremonials were concluded. 
While I was walking with him for the last time, he quoted an aphorism from his 
friend Saiiite-Beuve, that “To know another man well, especially if he he a noted 
and illustrious character, is a great thing not to be despised.” It was my good for- 
tune to have enjoyed for nearly or quite a quarter of a century the privilege and 
pleasure of Mr. Bryant’s acquaintance ; and in all that time I never met him in a 
more cheerful and conversational mood than on the abovermentioned afternoon, and 
never saw him exhibit on any other occasion an equal depth and tenderness of feel- 
ing, either in his public utterances or in his private talk. 

At the proper time Mr. Biyant took his seat on the platform, — for he had been 
standing or seated under the welcome shade of adjoining elms, — and presently he 
proceeded with the delivery of the List of a long series of scholarly addresses de- 
livered in New York during the past thirty years. As I ^azed on the majestic man, 
with his snow-white hair and flowing beard, his small, keen, but gentle blue eye, 
his light but firm lithe figure, standing so erect and apparently with undirainished 
vigor, articulating with such distinctness, I thought of what Napoleon said of an- 
other great singer, who like our American poet reached an advanced age to which 
but few attain : “ Behold a man 1 ” 
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The delivery of the oi*atioii, which affords most interesting evidence of tlie eiitliu- 
siasm and mental energy of its aged author, it is to be feared drew too heavily on 
the poet^s failing powers. It was uttered with an unusual depth of feeling, and for 
the first time in his public addresses, so far as I am aware, he hesitated and showed 
some dif&culty in finding his place in the printed slip which was spread before him, 
and in proceeding with liis remarks. During the delivery of his speech he was but 
slightly exposed to the hot sun, an umbrella being held over his 
“ Good gray head, which all men knew,” 

till he reached his peroration, when he stepped from under its shelter, and, looking 
up at the bust, delivered with power and great emphasis, while exposed to the sun, 
the concluding paragraph of his address : — 

“ Image of the illustrious champion of civil and religious liberty, cast in enduring 
bronze to typify the imperishable renown of thy original ! Remain for ages yet to come 
where we place thee, in this resort of millions ; remain till the day shall dawn — lai* 
distant though it may be — when the rights and duties of human brotherhood shall bo 
acknowledged by all the races of mankind ! ” 

At the conclusion, Mr. Bryant was loudly applauded, and resuming his seat on 
tlie platform, listened with interest to the address in Italian which followed his. 
At the close of the ceremonies, and when the poet was left almost alone on the 
platform, he took my offered arm to accompany me to my home, saying that ho 
was perfectly able to walk there, or indeed to his own house in Sixteenth Street. 
Before proceeding, I again proposed that we should take a carriage, when the poet 
said, in. a determined manner, I am not tired, and prefer to walk.” As we sot 
off, I raised my umbrella to protect him from the sun, when he said, in a most 
decided tone, “ Don’t hold that umbrella up on my account ; I like the warmth of 
the sunshine.” He was much interested in the fine flock of Southdown sheep, 
together with the shepherd and his intelligent Scotch collie, that he observed as 
we passed across the green. 

Mr. Bryant alluded to the death of Lord John Russell the day before, and asked 
if I had ever met him or heard him speak in public, adding : For a statesman, 
he devoted a good deal of time to literature, and he appears to have been a man 
of respectable talents. How oLl was he?” “Eighty-six.” “ Why, he was older 
than I am ; but I expect to beat that, and to live as long as my friend Dana, who 
is ninety-one.” “Have you any theory as to the cause of your good health?” 
“Oh, yes,” he answered; “it is all summed up in one word — moderation. As 
you know, I am a moderate eater and drinker, moderate in my work, as well as in 
iny' pleasures; and I believe the best way to preserve the mental and physical facul- 
ties is to keep them employed. Don’t allow them to rust.” “But, surely,” 1 
added, “ there is no moderation in a man of eighty-three, after walking more than 
two miles, mounting eight or nine pairs of stairs to his office.” “ Oh,” he merrily 
replied, “ I confess to the two or three miles down-town, but I do not often mount 
the stairs ; and if I do sometimes, when the elevator is not there, I do not see that 
it does me any harm. I can walk and work as well as ever, aiiTl have been at the 
office to-day, as usual.” 
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Some mention having been made of Lord Houghton’s and Tupper’s recent 
travels in this country, the poet asked : “Did I ever tell you of Lord Houghton’s 
visit to Ruslyn a few years ago ? He was accompanied by his valet, who announced 
in my kitchen that his * master was the greatest poet in England when one of my 
servants, not to be outdone, thereupon said, ‘Our man is the greatest poet in 
America,’ ” The use of the words “ master ” and “ man,” I may remark, are worthy 
of notice, and appeared to amuse the poet when relating the incident. 

Passing the Halleck statue, Mr. Bryant paused to speak of it, of other statues in 
similar sitting posture, ai^d of Halleck himself and his genius, for several minutes. 

Still continuing to lean on my arm, he asked my little daughter, who had ac- 
companied us, and whose hand he had held and continued to hold during our walk, 
if she knew the names of the robins and sparrows that attracted his attention, and 
also the names of some flowering shrubs that we passed. Her correct answers pleased 
him, and he then inquired if she had ever heard some little verses about the bobo- 
link. She answered yes, and that she also knew the poet who wrote them. This 
caused him much amusement, and he said, “ I think I shall have to write them out 
for you. Mary, do you know the name of that tree with the pretty blue flowers? ” 
he asked ; and as she did not know, he told her that it was “ called the Faulovmia 
imperialis, — a hard name for a little girl to remember ; it was named in honor of 
a princess, and was brought from Japan.” 

Arriving at the Morse statue at the Seventy-second Street gate, we stopped, and 
he said : “ This recalls to my mind a curious circumstance. You remember Launt 
Thompson’s bust of me which the Commissioners refused to admit in the Park, on 
the ground that I was living ? Well, soon after, this statue of Morse was placed 
here, although he was alive, and [laughingly] I was asked to deliver the address 
on the occasion of its unveiling, which I did.” “Do you like your bust?” “Yes, 
I think it is a good work of art ; and the likeness is pleasing and satisfactory, I 
believe, to my friends,” “Which do you think your best portrait?” “TJnlike 
Irving, I prefer the portraits made of me in old age. Of the earlier pictures, I pre- 
sume the best are Inman’s and my friend Durand’s,^ which you perhaps remember 
hangs in the parlor at Eoslyn.’* 

As we approached my house, about four o’clock, Mr. Bryant was recalling the 
scenes of the previous year on the occasion of President Hayes’s first visit to Hew 
York, and he was still, I think, cheerfully conversing on that subject as we walked 
up arm in arm, and all entered the vestibule. Disengaging my arm, I took a step 
in advance to open the inner door; and during those few seconds, without the 
slightest warning of any kind, the venerable poet, while my back was turned, 

^ The most important portraits of the poei^ mentioned as nearly as possible in the order in 
which they were painted, are by Prof. S. P. B. Morse (1825) ; Henry Inman (1835) ; Henry 
Peters Gray, S. W. Cheney, Charles Martin (1851) ; Charles L. Elliott, A. B. Durand (1854) ; 
Samuel Lawrence (1856) ; Paul Duggan, C. G. Thomj«on, A. H. Wender (1861) ; Thomas 
Hicks (1863) ; and Charles Fisher (1875). Of these I have engravings on steel now before me 
from Cheney's, Inman's, Martin's, Elliott's, Durand's, and Lawrence’s portraits, as well as several 
taken from recent photographs. The portrait of Mr. Bryant' which appears in this work is en- 
graved from an admirable photograph taken by Sarony. 
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dropped my daughter’s hand and feU suddenly backward through the open outer 
door. I turned just in time to see the silvered head striking the platform-stone, 
and springing to his side hastily raised him up. He was unconscious, and I sup- 
posed that he was dead. Ice-water was immediately applied to his head, and with 
the assistance of a neighbor’s son and the servants he was carried into the parlor 
and laid unconscious at full length on the sofa. He soon moved, became restless, 
and in a few minutes sat up and drank the contents of a goblet filled with iced 
sherry, which partially restored him, and he asked with a bewildered look, Where 
am I? I do not feel at all weU. ‘ Oh, my head! my poor head ! ” accompanying 
the words by raising his right hand to his forehead. After a little, at his earnest 
request, I accompanied him to his own house, and leaving him in charge of his 
niece, went for his family physician, Dr. John F. Gray. The following is a portion 
of the statement made by Dr. Gray after the poet’s death : 

“ I sent for Dr. Carnochan, the surgeon. He could find no injury to the skull, and 
therefore thought there was a chance of recovery. Mr. Bryant during the first few days 
would get up and walk about the library or sit in his favorite chair. He would occa- 
sionally say something about diet and air. When his daughter arrived from Atlantic 
City, where she had been for her health, she thought her .father recognized her. It is 
uncertain how far he recognized her or any of his friends. The family were hopeful and 
made the most out of every sign of consciousness or recognition. 

“ On the eighth day after the fall, hemorrhage took place in the brain, resulting in 
paralysis, technically called hemiplegia, and extending down the right side of the body. 
After this he was most of the time comatose. He ceased to recognize his friends in any 
way, and lay much of the time asleep. He was unable to speak, and when he attempted 
to swallow, his food lodged in his larynx and choked him. He was greatly troubled with 
phlegm, and could not clear his throat. There was only that one attack of hemorrhage of 
the brain, and that was due to what is called traumatic inflammation. After the four- 
teenth day he died. 

“ He was a man who made little demonstration of affection or emotion, but he had a 
profoundly sympathetic feeling for the life and mission of Mazzini, and on the day when 
he delivered the address he exhibited considerable emotion. That and the walk after- 
wards certainly exhausted him, and led to the swoon. He overtaxed his strength during 
the winter, in attending evening entertainments and in public speaking. He had few 
intimate acquaintances, and was so extremely modest in expressing approbation or liking 
that one could scarcely tell the extent of his friendly feeling. Though I had attended 
him for many years, and often visited him at Roslyn, and also at his old homestead in 
Massachusetts, I never noticed an expression of more than ordinary friendship till I was 
prostrated by sickness. He made an impression ordinarily of coldness, but his poems 
show that he had plenty of feeling, and great sympathy for mankind. Once when at 
Roslyn we visited the grave of his wife in the village cemetery, and we saw the place by 
her side reserved for him. He frequently requested that his funeral should be simple and 
without ostentation. He has had fulfilled his wish to die in June. 

“ Mr. Bryant owed his long life to an exceedingly tenacious and tough constitution 
and very prudent living. I always found him an early riser. Although he was slight of 
body and limb, he seemed to me unconscious of fatigue, and he would walk many a 
stronger man off his legs. He did not walk rapMIy, but seemed as wiry as an Indian.” 
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In lAprilj 1867, Mr. Bryant expressed to the writer a wish that he might not 
survive the loss of his mental faculties like Southey, Scott, "Wilson, Lockhart, and 
tlie Bttrick Shepherd, who all sufiered from softening of the hrain, and mentioned 
his hope that he should he permitted to complete his translation of Homer before 
death or mental imbecility, with a failure of physical strength, should overtake him. 
On another occasion he said, “ If I am worthy, I would wish for sudden death, 
with no interregnum between I cease to exercise reason and I cease to exist” In 
these wishes he was happily gratified, as well as in the time of his being laid away 
to his final rest, as expressed in the following beautiful and characteristic lines to 
June : — 

** I gazed upon the glorious sky 
And the green mountains round, 

And thought that when 1 came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 

* Twere pleasant that in floweiy June, 

When brooks send up a cheerful tune 
And groves a cheerful sound. 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 

The rich, green mountain turf should break/^ i 

It was indeed a glorious day (June 14), and the daisies were dancing and 
glimmering over the fields, as the poet’s family, a few old friends, and the villagers 
saw him laid in his last resting-place at Roslyn, after a few words j&tly spoken by 
his pastor, and beheld his coffin covered with roses and other summer flowers by a 
little band of country children, who gently dropped them as they circled round the 
poet’s grave. This act completed, we left* the aged minstrel amid the melody 
dearest of all to him in life, — the music of the gentle June breezes murmuring 
through the tree-tops, from whence also came the songs of summer birds. 

The following, from the pen of Paul H. Hayue, of South Carolina, is one of the 
many tributes to Mr. Bryant’s character and genius that have appeared since the 
poet’s death, from the pens of Curtis, Holland, Osgood, Powers, Stedman, Stod- 
dard, Street, Symington (a Scottish singer), and many others : — 

“ Lo ! there he lies, our Patriarch Poet, dead ! 

The solemn angel of eternal peace 
Has waved a wand of mystery o’er his head, 

Touched his strong heart, and bade his pulses cease. 

** Behold, in marble quietude he lies 1 

Pallid and cold, divorced from earthly breath, 

With tmnquil brow, lax hands, and dreamless eyes, — 

Yet the closed lips would seem to smile at death. 

“ Well may they smile ; for death, to such as he, 

Bripgs purer freedom, loftier thought and aim ; 

And, in grand truce with immortality. 

Lifts to song’s fadeless heaven his star-like fame ! ” 


1 For the whole poem, see p. 426. 
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I cannot forbear adding to this expression of appreciative affection a few words 
from the funeral address uttered by his pastor, the Rev. Dr. Bellows, at the com- 
memorative ceremony held in New York, on the 14th day of June, at All Souls’ 
Church, of which Mr. Bryant was for the last fifteen years of his life an active and 
honored member. Dr. Bellows said : — 

" Never, perhaps, was there an instance of such precocity in point of wisdom and matu- 
rity as that which marked ■ Thanatopsis,’ written at eighteen, or of such persistency in 
judgment, force, and melody as that exhibited in his last public ode, written at eighty-three, 
on occasion of Washington’s last birthday. Between these two bounds lies one even path, 
high, finished, faultless, in which comes a succession of poems, always meditative, always 
steeped in the love and knowledge of Nature, always pure and melodious, always stamped 
with his sign-manual of faultless taste and gem-like purity. . . . 

“ A devoted lover of religious liberty, he was an equal lover of religion itself, — not in 
any precise dogmatic form, but in its righteousness, reverence, and charity. . . . 

“ It is the glory of this man that his character outshone even his great talent and his 
large fame. Distinguished equally for his native gifts and his consummate culture, his 
poetic inspiration and his exquisite art, he is honored and loved to-day even more for 
his stainless purity of life, his unswerving rectitude of will, his devotion to the higher 
interests of his race, his unfeigned patriotism, and his broad humanity. . . . 

“ The increasing sweetness and beneficence of his character, meanwhile, must have 
struck his familiar friends. His last years were his devoutest and most humane years. 
He became beneficent as he grew able to be so, and his hand was open to all just needs 
and to many unreasonable claimants.” 

No more appropriate concluding paragraph can he added to this memorial paper, 
which I could wish worthier of the good and gifted Bryant, — Integer mUe sceleruque 
purus, — than his own beautiful words, applied to his contemporary Washington 
Irving. “ If it were becoming,” said the poet, “ to address our departed friend as 
if in his immediate presence, I would say, ‘Farewell, thou who hast entered into 
the rest prepared from the foundation of the world for serene and gentle spirits like 
thine. Farewell, happy in thy life, happy in thy death, happier in the reward to 
which that death is the assured passage ; fortunate in attracting the admiration of 
the world to thy beautiful writings ; still more fortunate in having written notlung 
which did not tend to promote the reign of magnanimous forbearance and generous 
sympathies among thy fellow-men. The brightness of that enduring fame which 
thou hast won on earth is but a shadowy symbol of the glory to which thou art 
admitted in the world boyond the grave. Thy errand on earth was an errand of 
peace and good-will to men, and thou art now in a region where hatred and strife 
never enter, and where the harmonious activity of those who inhabit it acknowl- 
edges no impulse less noble or less pure than love.’ 


JAMES GRANT WILSON. 



POETS AND POETRY 

OF THE 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 

[MR. BRYANT’S INTRODUCTION TO THE FIRST EDITION] 


So large a collection of poems as this demands of its compiler an extensive 
familiarity with the poetic literature of our language, both of the early and 
the later time, and withal so liberal a taste as not to exclude any variety of 
poetic merit. At the request of the Publishers I undertook to write an Intro- 
duction to the present work, and in pursuance of this design I find that I 
have come into a somewhat closer personal relation with the book. In its 
progress it has passed entirely under my revision, and, although not absolutely 
responsible for the compilation or its arrangement, I have, as requested, exer- 
cised a free hand both in excluding and in adding matter according to my 
judgment of what was best adapted to the purposes of the enterprise. Such, 
however, is the wide range of English verse, and such the abundance of the 
materials, that a compilation of this kind must be like a bouquet gathered 
from the fields in June, when hundreds of flowers will be left in un visited 
spots as beautiful as those which have been taken. It may happen, there- 
fore, that many who have learned to delight in some particular poem will 
turn these pages, as they might those of other collections, without finding their 
favorite. Nor should it be matter of sui*prise, considering the multitude of 
authors from whom the compilation is made, if it be found that some aie 
overlooked, especially the more recent, of equal merit with many whose poems 
appear in these pages. It may happen, also, that the compiler, in consequence 
of some particular association, has been sensible of a beauty and a power of 
awakening emotions and recalling images in certain poems which other readei*s 
will fail to perceive. It should be considered, moreover, that in poetiy, as in 
painting, different artists have different modes of presenting their conceptions, 
each of which may possess its peculiar merit, yet those whose taste is formed 
by contemplating the productions of one class take little pleasure in any other. 
Crabb Eobinson relates that Wordsworth once admitted to him that he did not 
much admire contemporary poetry, not because of its want of poetic meiit, 
but because he had been accustomed to poetry of a different sort, and added 
that but for this he might have read it with pleasure. 1 quote from memory. 
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It is to be hoped that every reader of this collection, however he may have 
been trained, will find in the great variety of its contents something conform- 
able to his taste. 

I suppose it is not necessary to give a reason for adding another to the 
collections of this nature, already in print. They abound in every language, 
for the simple reason that there is a demand for them. German literature, 
prolific as it is in verse, has many of them, and some of them compiled by 
distinguished authors. The parlor table and the winter fireside require a book 
which, when one is in the humor for reading poetry, and knows not what 
author to take up, will supply exactly what he wants. 

I have known persons who frankly said that they took no pleasure in read- 
ing poetry, and perhaps the number of those who make this admission would 
be greater were it not for the fear of appearing singular. But to the great 
mass of mankind poetry is really a delight and a refreshment. To many, 
perhaps to most, it is not requisite that it should be of the highest degi'ee 
of merit Nor, although it be true that the poems which are most famous and 
most liiglily prized are works of considerable length, can it be said that the 
pleasure they give is in any degree proportionate to the extent of their plan. 
It seems to me that it is only poems of a moderate length, or else portions of 
the greater works to which I refer, that produce the eflect upon the mind and 
heart which make the charm of this kind of writing. The proper office of 
poetry, in filling the mind with delightful images and awakening the gentler 
emotions, is not accomplished on a first and rapid perusal, but requires that 
the words should be dwelt upon until they become in a certain sense our own, 
and are adopted as the utterance of our own minds. A collection such as 
this is intended to be furnishes for this purpose portions of the best English 
verse suited to any of the varying moods of its readers. 

Such a work also, if sufficiently extensive, gives the reader an opportunity 
of comparing the poetic literature of one period with that of another; of 
noting the fluctuations of taste, and how the poetic forms which are in fashion 
during one age are laid aside in the next ; of observing the changes which 
take place in our language, and the sentiments which at different periods 
challenge the public approbation. Specimens of the poetry of different cen- 
turies, presented in this way, show how the gi-eat stream of human thought in 
its poetic form eddies now to the right and now to the left, wearing away its 
banks fii-st on one side and then on the other. Some author of more than 
common faculties and more than common boldness catches the public atten- 
tion, and immediately he has a crowd of followers who form their taste on liis 
and seek to divide with him the praise. Thus Cowley, with his undeniable 
genius, was the head of a numerous class who made poetry consist in far- 
fetched conceits, ideas oddly brought together, and quaint turns of thought. 
Pope, following close upon Dryden, and learning much from him, was the 
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founder of a school of longer duration, which found its models in Boileau and 
other poets of the reign of Louis XIV., — a school in which the wit pi'edomi- 
nated over the poetry, — a school marked by striking oppositions of thought, 
frequent happinesses of expression, and a carefully balanced modulation, — 
niimbem pleasing at first, but in the end fatiguing. As* this school degener- 
ated, the wit almost disappeared ; but there was no new infusion of poetry in 
its place. When Scott gave the public the Lay of the Last Minstrel, and 
other poems, which certainly, considered as mere narratives, are the best we 
have, carrying the reader forward without weariness and with an interest 
which the author never allows to subside, a crowd of imitators pressed after 
him, the greater part of whom are no longer read. Wordsworth had, and still 
has, his school ; the stamp of his example is visible on the writings of all the 
poets of the present day. Even Byron showed himself, in the third canto of 
Childs 'Harold, to be one of his disciples, though he fiercely resented being 
called sb. The same poet did not disdain to learn of Scott in composing his 
narrative poems, such as the Bride of Ahydos and the Giaour, though he could 
never tell a story in verse without occasional tediousness. In our day the 
style of writing adopted by eminent living poets is often seen reflected in the 
verses of their younger contemporaries, — sometimes with an effect like that 
of a face beheld in a tarnished mirror. Thus it is that poets are formed by 
their influence on one another ; the greatest of them are more or less indebted 
for what they are to their predecessors and their contemporaries. 

While speaking of these changes in the public taste, I am tempted to cau- 
tion the reader against the mistake often made of estimating the merit of one 
poet by the too easy process of comparing him with another. The varieties of 
poetic excellence are as great as the varieties of beauty in flowers or in the 
female face. There is no poet, indeed no author in any department of litera- 
ture, who can be taken as a standard in judging of others ; the true standard 
is an ideal one, and even this is not the same in all men’s minds. One 
delights in gmee, another in strength ; one in a fiery vehemence and enthusi- 
asm on the surface, another in majestic repose and the expression of feeling 
too deep to be noisy ; one loves simple and obvious images strikingly em- 
ployed, or familiar thoughts placed in a new light; another is satisfied only 
with novelties of thought and expression, with uncommon illustrations and 
images far sought. ■ It is certain that each of these modes of treating a subject 
may have its peculiar merit, and that it is absurd to require of those whose 
genius inclines them to one that they should adopt its opposite, or to set one 
down as inferior to another because he is not of the same class. As well, in 
looking through an astronomer’s telescope at that beautiful phenomenon, a 
double star, in which the twin flames are one of a roseate and the - other of a 
golden tint, might we quarrel with either of them because it is not colored like 
its fellow. Some of the cgniparisona .made by britics between one poet and 
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another are scarcely less preposterous than would be a comparison between a 
river and a mountain. 

The compiler of this collection has gone as far back as to the author who 
may properly be called the father of English poetry, and who wrote wliile our 
language was like the^ lion in Milton’s account of the ci'eation, when rising 
from the earth at the Divine command and 

.... pawing to get free 
His hinder parts,” - 

I'or it was still clogged by the unassimilated portions of the French tongue, to 
which in part it owed its origin. These were to be thrown aside in after years. 
The versification had also one characteristic of French verse, which was soon 
after Chaucer s time laid aside, — the mute or final e had in his lines the value 
of a syllable by itself, especially when the next word began with a consonant. 
But though these peculiarities somewhat embarrass the reader, he still finds in 
the writings of the old poet a fund of the good old English of the Saxon fire- 
side, which makes them worthy to be studied, were it only to strengthen our 
hold on our language. He delighted in describing natural objects which still 
retained their Saxon names, and this he did with great beauty and sweetness. 
In the sentiments also the critics ascribe to him a degree of delicacy which 
one could scarcely have looked for in the age in which he wrote, though at 
other times he avails himself of the license then allowed. There is no majesty, 
no stately march of numbers, in his poetry, still less is there of fire, rapidity, 
or conciseness ; the French and Italian narrative poets from whom he learned 
his art wrote as if the people of their time had nothing to do but to a-ttend to 
long stories; and Chaucer, who translated from the French th^Romawit of the 
Bose, though a greater poet than any of those whom he took for his models, 
made small improvement upon them in this respect. His Troylus and Cry- 
seyde^ with but little action and incident, is as long as either of the epics ol’ 
Homer. The Canterhury Tales^ Chaucer’s best things, have less of this defect ; 
but even there the naiTative is over-minute, and the personages, as Taine, the 
French critic, I'emarks, although they talk well, talk too much. The tiuste for 
this prolixity in narratives and conversations had a long duration in English 
poetry, since we find the same tediousness, to call it by its true name, in 
Shakespeare’s Venus and Adonis and his Luerece, written more than two liun- 
drecl years later. Yet in the mean time the old popular ballads ol’ England 
and Scotland had been composed, in which the incidents follow each other in 
quick succession, and the briefest possible speeches are uttered by the person- 
ages. The scholars and court poets doubtless disdained to learn anything ol' 
these poets of the people ; and the Bmidm of Cowley, who lived three hun- 
dred years after Chaucer, is as remarkable for the sluggish progress of the 
story and the tediousness of the harangiie.s as for any other characteristics. 
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Between the time of Chaucer and that of Sidney and Spenser we find little 
in the poetic literature of our language to detain our attention. That age 
produced many obscure versifiers, and metrical romances continued to be 
written after the fashion of the French and Italian poets, whom Chaucer 
acknowledged as his masters. During this period appeared Skelton, the poet 
and jester, whose special talent was facility in rhyming, who rhymed as if he 
could not help it, — as if he had only to put pen to paper, and the words 
leaped of their own accord into regular measure with an inevitable jingle at 
the endings. Meantime our language was undergoing a process which gradu- 
ally separated the nobler parts from the dross, rejecting the French additions 
for which there was no occasion, or which could not easily be made to take 
upon themselves the familiar forms of our tongue. The prosody of English 
became also fixed in that period ; the final e, which so perplexes the modem 
reader in Chaucer’s verse, was no longer permitted to figure as a distinct syl- 
lable. The poets, however, still allowed themselves the liberty of sometimes 
making, after the French manner, two syllables of the terminations tim and 
wn, so that 'imtion became a word of three syllables and opinion a word of 
four. The Sonnets of Sidney, written on the Italian model, have all the grace 
and ingenuity of those of Petrarch. In the Faerie Queene of Spenser it seems 
to me that we find the English language, so far as the purposes of poetry 
require, in a degree of perfection beyond which it has not been since carried, 
and I suppose never will be. A vast assemblage of poetic endowments con- 
tributed to the composition of the poem, yet I think it w^ould not be easy to 
name one of the same length, and the work of a genius equally great, in any 
language, which more fatigues the reader in a steady perusal from beginning 
to end. In it we have air invention ever awake, active, and apparently inex- 
haustible ; an affluence of imagery grand, beautiful, or magnificent, as the 
subject may require ; wise observations on human life steeped in a poetic color- 
ing, and not without touches of pathos ; a wonderful mastery of versification, 
and the aptest forms of expression. We read at first with admiration, yet to 
this erelong succeeds a sense of satiety, and we lay down the book, not unwill- 
ing, however, after an interval, to take it up with renewed admiration. 1 once 
heard an eminent poet say that he thought the second part of the Faerie Queene 
inferior to the first ; yet I am inclined to ascribe the remark rather to a falling 
off in the attention of the reader than in the merit of the work. A poet, how- 
ever, would be more likely to persevere to the end than any other reader, since 
in every stanza he would meet with some lesson in his art. 

In that fortunate age of English literature arose a greater than Spenser, 
Let me, only say of Shakespeare, that in his dramas, amid certain faults im- 
putable to the taste of the English public, there is to be found every conceivable 
kind of poetic excellence. At the same time and immediately after him 
flourished a group of dramatic poets who drew their inspiration from nature 
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and wrote with manly vigor. One would naturally suppose that their example, 
along with the more illustrious ones of Spenser and Shakespeare, would influ- 
ence and form the taste of the succeeding age; but almost before they liad 
ceased to claim the attention of the public, and while the eminent divines, 
Barrow, Jeremy Taylor, and others, wrote nobly in prose with a genuine 
eloquence and a fervor scarcely less than poetic, appeared the school of writers 
in verse whom Johnson, by a phrase the propriety of which has been disputed, 
calls tlie metaphysical poets, — a class of wits whose whole aim was to extort 
admiration by ingenious conceits, thoughts of such unexpectedness and singu- 
larity that one wondered how they could ever come into the mind of the author. 
For what they regarded as poetic effect they depended, not upon the sense of 
beauty or grandeur, not upon depth or earnestness of feeling, but. simply upon 
suiprise at quaint and strange resemblances, contrasts, and combinations of 
ideas. These were delivered for the most part in rugged diction, and in num- 
bers so harsh as to be almost unmanageable by the reader. Cowley, a man of 
real genius, and of a more musical versification than his fellows, w^as the most 
distinguished example of this school. Milton, born a little before Cowley, and 
like him an eminent poet in his teens, is almost the only instance of escape 
from the infection of this vicious style ; his genius was of too robust a mould 
for such petty employments, and he would have made, if he had condescended 
to them, as ill a figure as his own Samson on the stage of a mountebank. 
Dryden himself, in some of his earlier poems, appears as a pupil of this school ; 
but he soon outgrew — iu gi’eat part, at least — the false taste of the time, and 
set an example of a nobler treatment of poetic subjects. 

Yet though the genius of Dryden reacted against this perversion of the art 
of verse, it had not the power to raise the poetry of our language to the height 
which it occupied in the Elizabethan age. Within a limited range lie was a 
true poet; his imagination was far from fertile, nor had he much skill in 
awakening emotion, but he could treat certain subjects magnificently in verse, 
and often where his imagination fails him he is sustained by the vigor of his 
understanding and the largeness of his knowledge. He gave an example of 
versification in the heroic couplet, which has commanded the admmation of 
succeeding poets down to our time, — a versification manly, majestic, and 
of varied modulation, of which Pope took only a certain part as the model oi' 
his own, and, contracting its range and reducing it to more regular pauses, 
made it at first appear moi*e musical to the reader, but in the end fatigued him 
by its monotony. Dryden drew scarcely a single image from his own obser- 
vation of external nature, and Pope, though less insensible than he to natural 
beauty, was still merely the poet of the drawing-room. Yet he is the author 
of more happy lines, which hjave passed into the common speech and are 
quoted as p^^overbial sayings, than. any author we have save Shakespeare; 
and, whatever .may, be said in Ins (hspraise, he is likely to be quoted as long 
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as the English is a living language. The footprints of Pope are not those of 
a giant, but he has left them scattered all over the field of our litemture, 
although the fashion of writing like him has wdiolly passed away. 

Certain faculties of the poetic mind seem to have slumbered from the time 
of Milton to that of Thomson, who showed the literary world of Great Britain, 
to its astonishment, what a profusion of materials for poetry I^ature ofi'ers 
to him who directly consults her instead of taking his images at second-hand. 
Thomson's blank verse, however, is often swollen and bladdery to a painful 
degree. He seems to have imagined, like many other writers of his time, that 
blank verse could not support itself without the aid of a stilted phraseology ; 
for that fine poem of his, in the Spenserian stanza, the Ccistle of Indolence, 
shows that when he wrote in rhyme he did not think it necessary to depart 
from a natural style. 

Wordsworth is generally spoken of as one who gave to our literature that 
impulse which brought the poets back from the capricious forms of expression 
in vogue before his time to a certain fearless simplicity; for it must he 
acknowledged that until he arose there was scarce any English poet who did 
not seem in some degree to labor under the apprehension of becoming too 
simple and natural, — to imagine that a certain pomp of words is necessary 
to elevate the style and make that grand and noble which in its direct ex- 
pression would be homely and trivial. Yet the poetry of Wordsworth was 
but the consummation of a tendency already existing and active. Cowper 
had already felt it in writing his Task, and in his longer rhymed poems had 
not only attempted a freer versification than that of Pope, but had clothed 
his thoughts in the manly English of the better age of our poetry. Percy’s 
Iteliques had accustomed English readers to perceive the extreme beauty of 
the old ballads in their absolute simplicity, and shown how much superior 
these were to such productions as Percy’s own H&mnit of Warlmorth and 
Goldsmith’s Edwin and Angelina, in their feeble elegance. Bums’s inimitable 
Scottish poems — his English verses are tumid and wordy — hail taught the 
same lesson. We may infer that the genius of Wordsworth was in a great 
degree influenced by these, just as he in his turn contributed to form the taste 
of those who wrote after him. It was long, however, before he reached the 
eihinence which he now holds in the estimation of the literary world. His 
Lyrical Ballads, published about the close of the last century, were at first 
little read, and of' those who liked them there were few who were not afraid 
to express their admiration. Yet his fame has slowly climbed from stage to 
stage until now his influence is perceived in all the English poetry of the day. 
If this were the place to criticise his poetry, I should say, of his mol's stately 
poems in blank verse, 'that they often lack compression, — that the thought 
suffers by too great expansion. Wordsworth was unnecessarily afraid of being 
epigrammatic. He abhorred what is called a point as much as Dennis is said 
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to have abhorred a pun. Yet 1 must own that even his most diffuse amplifi- 
cations have in them a certain gmncleur that fills the mind. 

At a somewhat later period arose the poet Keats, who wrote in a manner 
which carried the reader back to the time when those charming passages of 
lyrical enthusiasm were produced which we occasionally find in the plays 
of Shakespeare, in those of Beaumont and Fletcher, and in Milton’s Gomiis, 
The verses of Keats are occasionally disfigured, especially in his Endymion, 
by a flatness almost childish, but in the finer passages they clothe the thought 
in the richest imagery and in words each of which is a poem. Lowell has 
justly called Keats “ over-languaged,” but there is scarce a word that we should 
be willing to part with in liis Ode to tlie Nightingale, and that on a Grecian 
Um, and the same thing may be said of the greater part of his Hyperion, 
His poems were ridiculed in the Edinburgh lie view, but they survived the 
ridicule, and now, fifty years after their first publication, the poetry of the 
present day, by certain resemblances of manner, testifies to the admiration 
with which he is still read. 

The genius of Byron was of a more vigorous mould than that of Keats ; 
but notwithstanding his great popularity and the number of his imitators at 
one time, he made a less permanent impression on the character of English 
poetry. His misanthropy and gloom, his scoffing vein, and the fierceness of 
his animosities, after the first glow of admimtion was over, had a repellent 
effect upon readers, and made them turn to more cheerful strains. Moore had 
in his time many imitators, but all his gayety, his brilliant fancy, his somewhat 
feminine graces, and the elaborate music of his numbers, have not saved him 
from the fate of being imitated no more. Coleridge and Southey were of the 
same school with Wordsworth, and only added to the effect of his example 
upon our literature. Coleridge is the author of the two most perfect poetical 
translations w^hich our language in his day could boast, those of Schiller’s 
Piccolorwini and Death of Wallenstein, in which the English veiee falls in no 
respect short of the original German. Southey divides with Scott the honor 
of writing the first long narrative poems in our language which can be read 
without occasional weariness. 

Of the later poets, educated in part by the generation of authors which 
produced Wordsworth and Byron and in part by each other, yet possessing 
their individual peculiaxnties, I should perhaps speak with more reserve. The 
number of those who are attempting to win a name in this walk of literatux'o 
is great, and several of them have already gained, and through many years 
held, the public favor. To some of them will be assigned an enduring station 
among the eminent of their class. 

There are two tendencies by which the seekers after poetic fame in our day 
are apt to be misled, through both the example of others and the applause of 
critics. One of these is the desire to extort admiration by striking novelties 
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of expression; and the other, the ambition to distinguish themselves by 
subtleties of thought, remote from the common apprehension. 

With regard to the first of these I have only to say what has been often 
said before, that, however favorable may be the idea which this luxuriance of 
poetic imagery and of epithet at first gives us of the author’s talent, our 
admiration soon exhausts itself. We feel that the thouglit moves heavily 
under its load of garments, some of which perhaps strike us as tawdry and 
others as ill-fitting, and we lay down the book to take it up no more. 

The other mistake, if 1 may so call it, deserves more attention, since we 
find able critics speaking witli high praise of passages in the poetry of the 
day to which the general reader is puzzled to attach a meaning. This is often 
the case when the words themselves seem simple enough, and keep within the 
range of the Saxon or household element of our language. The obscurity 
lies sometimes in the phrase itself, and sometimes in the recondite or remote 
allusion. I will not say that certain minds are not affected by this, as others 
are by verses in plainer English. To the few it may be genuine poetry, although 
it may be a riddle to the mass of readers. I remember reading somewhere of 
a mathematician whp was affected with a sense of sublimity by the happy 
solution of an algebraical or geometrical problem, and I have been assured by 
one who devoted himself to the science of mathematics that the phenomenon 
is no uncommon one. Let us beware, therefore, of assigning too narrow limits 
to the causes which produce the poetic exaltation of mind. The genius of 
those who write in this manner may be freely acknowledged, but they do not 
write for mankind at large. 

To me it seems that one of the most important requisites for a great poet 
is a luminous style. The elements of poetry lie in natural objects, in the 
vicissitudes of human life, in the emotions of the human heart, and the rela- 
tions of man to man. He who can present them in combinations and lights 
which at once affect the mind with a deep sense of their truth and beauty is 
the poet for his own age and the ages that succeed it. It is no disparagement 
either to his skill or his power that he finds them near at hand ; the nearer 
they lie to the common track of the human intelligence, the more certain is 
he of the sympathy of his own generation, and of those which shall come after 
liim. The metaphysician, the subtile thinker, the dealer in abstruse specula- 
tions, whatever his skill in versification, misapplies it when he abandons the 
more convenient form of prose and perplexes himself with the attempt to 
express his ideas in poetic numbers. 

Let me say for the poets of the present day that in one important respect 
they have profited by the example of their immediate predecessors ; they have 
learned to go directly to nature for their imagery, instead of taking it from 
what had once been regarded as thei tsommon stock of the guild of poets. I 
have often had occasion to verify this remark with no less delight than surprise 
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on meeting in recent verse new images in their untarnished lustre, like coins 
fresh from the mint, unworn and unsoiled by passing from pocket to pocket. It 
is curious, also, to observe how a certain set of hackneyed phrases, which Leigh 
Hunt, I believe, was the first to ridicule, and which were once used for the con- 
venience of rounding out a line or supplying a rhyme, have disappeared from 
our poetry, and how our blank verse in the hands of the most popular writers 
has dropped its stiff Latinisms and all the awkward distortions resorted to by 
those who thought that by putting a sentence out of its proper shape they 
were writing like Milton. 

I have now brought this brief survey of the progress of our poetry down 
to the present time, and refer the reader, for samples of it in the dilSferent stages 
of its existence, to chose which are set before him in this volume. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
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The Tenth Muse^ lately spiru 7 ig up m A mer^ 


tea. Boston: 167S) ..... 493 

BRAINARD, JOHN GARDINER CALKINS. 

New London. Conn., 1796- 1828. 

“ 1 saw two clouds at morning ” . 137 

Niagara, The Fall of . . . 449 

BRANCH, MARY L. BOLLES. 

Brooklyn, N. Y., b. New London, Conn., 1840. 

The Petrified Fern 863 


Incident of the French Camp . . . 5^3 

Meeting 17^ 

Pied Piper of Hamelin, The . . . S49 

The King is cold 884 

“The Moth’s kiss, first ! ” (/« a GouA^la) . ibS 
From : — One’ Word more, 399 ; Paracelsus, 801 , 

S08. 

BRYANT, JOHN HOWARD. 

Cuuiiinn^ton, Mass., b. 1807. 

Little Cloud, The . . • • • 593 

Valley Brook, The 447 

Winter 43S 


BRENAN, JOSEPH. 

Ireland, b. 1829 ; d. in .Vcn Orleans, 1837. 

“ Come to me, dearest ’’ . . - . 27' 

BRETON, NICHOLAS. 

lingland, 1535 - 1624. 1 

“ I would I were an excellent divine ’’ . 362 1 

Ph Hilda and Corydon 136 I 

Phillis the Fair ... . . 124 j 

BRISTOL, LORD i 

See DIGBY, JOHN. EARL OF BRISTOL 

BROOKS, CHARLES TIMOTHY. 1 

Salem, Mass., 18x3-1883 > 

Alpine Heights {From the German o/Krum- 

macher) 445 

Fisher, The (From the German of Goethe) . 825 
Good Night (From the German of Fomer) . 558 , 
Men and Boys {From the German of Kimer) 383 . 
Nobleman and the Pensioner, The (Fw«r the^ i 

German of Pfejfel) ' 520 

Sword Song, The {From the German of 

J^dmer) 519 

Winter Song {From the German of Ludwig , 

Pubhsheriii^^Iou(;hton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston * j 

BROOKS. MARIA {Maria del Occidetde), , 


BRYANT, WIT.LIAM CULLEN. 
Cuiiiiuin^on. Mass., 1794-* 

America 

Battle-Field, The .... 
Death of the Flowers, The 
Evening Wind, The 
Fatima and Raduan {From the Spanish) 
Flood of Years, The '. . . . 

Forest Hymn, A ... 

Fringed Gentian, To the 
Future Life, The .... 
Hurricane, The .... 

June 

Love of God, The {From the Provencal) 


Mosquito, To a 
Mv Ai 


Medford, Mass , 179^ - 1845. 

“ Day, in melting purple dying ” . 
Disappointment {ZophUU or the Bride of 

Seven) 

Publishers : Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


Iv Autumn Walk 
O, fairest of the rural maids’* 

Planting of the Apple-Tree, The . 

Poet, The {Manttsertpi facsimile) . 

Robert of Lincoln 
Snow-Shower, The .... 

Song of Marion's Men . 

Thanatopsis 

To a Waterfowl .... 
Washington’s Birthday, Ode for 
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BROWN, FRANCES. 

Ireland. 1818-1864. 


“ O the pleasant days of old ! ” 

BROWNE, SIR THOMAS. 

England, 1605- 1682 , , 

From: — Religio Medici . . . . 

BROWNE, WILLIAM. 

England, 1590- 1645. 

My Choice . . • 

Siren’s Song, The (Inner Temple Masque ) . 
“Welcome, welcome, do I sing” . 

— Britannia’s Pastorals 

BROWNELL, HENRY HOWARD. 
Providence. R. L, 1824-; 1872. . 

Lawyer’s Invocation to Spring, The 
Publishers s Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

BROWNING, ELIZABETH BARRETT. 

England. 1809-1801 . 
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Echo and Silence 865 

BUCHANAN, ROBERT. 

Scotland, b. 1841 

Fra Giacomo 885 

Little Milliner, The 18 1 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, JOHN SHEFFIELD, 
DUKE OF. 

England, 1649- ^ 

From ; — ESssay on Poetry . . . . S06 

140 ! BUNYAN, JOHNv 


George Sand, Sonnets To 
Lad;^s Yes, The ^ 


LorJ[ Walter’s Wife 
Mother and Poet 
Musical Instrument, A . 

Parting Lovers {Sienna) . 

Pet Name, The .... 

Portrait, A • • •- 

Romance of the Swan s Nest, ine 

Sleep 

Sonnets from the Portuguese * 

View across the Rpman Campagna, A 
Wordsworth, On a Portrait of 
BROWNING, ROBERT. 

England, x8i2-i88g. 

Evelyn Hope 284 

Flower’s Name, The 147 

HervdRiel V Vv ^'7 

How they brought the Good News from Ghent 

to 
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— Pilgrim’s Progress . . 347» 803 

BUONAROTTI, MICHAEL ANGELO. 

If It h?^e that any beauteous thing” (?- -S'- 
TayloPs Translation) . » . . . i3S 

“ The might of one feir face ** ( Taylor's Trans ) 135 
From : — Sonnet {Mrs. Henry Soseae's 7 'rans. ) 809 

BURLEIGH, GEORGE $. 

Plainfield, Conn., itei- . 

A Prayer for Life 380 

BURLEIGH, WILLIAM H. 

Woodstock, Coon.. iSi»-i»7iw , 

Deborah I*ee 

BURNS, ROBERT. 

Scotland, 1739-^796 
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Banks'o’ Doon, The 
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Bard’s Epitaph, A . 
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Comin* through the Rye . 
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John Barleycorn . . ... 

•• Let not woman e’er complain ” 

Louse, To a 

Man was made to mourn 

Mary in Heaven, To 

Mary Morison . . . . ' > 

Mountain Daisy, To a . . • 

Mouse. To a 

My Heart ’s in the Highlands .... 

“ My wife ’s a winsome wee thing” 

O my luve ’s like a red, red rose ” 

“ O, saw ye bonnie Lesley ? ” 

Tara O’Shanter 

“ The day returns, my bosom bums ” . 
Toothache, Address to the 

To the Unco Guid 

‘‘Whistle and I ’ll come to you, mv lad ” 
From: — Despondency, 345: Lpistle from Eso- 
pus to Maria, 346 : Epistle to Davie, 348 ; 
Epistle to a Young Friend, 395* 3^'* 796: 
Epistle to James Smith, 108 ; Jessy, 134 : 
On Captain Grose’s Peregrinations tlirougli 
Scotland, 805: Sensibility, 204; Vision, 
The, 309. 

BUTLER, SAMUEL. 
l£iu;Und, i6oo-i6ao. 

Hudibras* Sword and Dagger .... 

H udibras, The Logic of ... . 

Hudibras, The Religion of ... . 

From: — Hudibras, 108, 205, 215, 309, 347 39s, 
396, 49O1 540* 632, 671, 803, 804, 807, 80H, 809. 

BUTLER. WILLIAM ALLEN. 

Albany, N Y., h. tWag. 

“ Nothing 10 weai ” 

Publibhers : Hougliton. MhHui, & Co., Ho, ton. 

BYRON, JOHN 
England, i 6 gi 1763. 

A Pastoral 

BYRON, GEORGE GORDON NOEL, LORD. 

England, 1788 - 18^4 

** Adieu, adieu 1 my native shore ” . 

Augusta, To 

Coliseum bv Moonlight {Manfrtd) 

Coliseum, The ) . 

Daniel Boone 5^wa«) _ .... 

Destruction of Sennacherib, The {Hehre^v 

Melodies) 

Dream, The 

Evening {Don Juati) 

“Farewell, if ever fondest prayer” 

Farewell to his Wife 

Filial Love (CWifr 

First Love {Don Jimji) 

Greece ( The Giaour) .... 

Greece (Childe Harold) 

Greek Poet, Song of the {Don yttau) . 

Lake Leman, Calm and Storm on {Childe 

Harold ) 

Latest Verses 

“ Maid of Athens, ere we part ”, 
yi\yrzx {Ode from the French) 

Napoleon (CAfAfir . 

Night 

{Bride ^ Abydos) ... 

“ O, snatched away in beauty’s bloom ” 

{Childe Harold) . ... 

Picture of Death, A (The Giaour) , 

Poet’s Impul.se {Childe Harold) . 

Prisoner of Chi lion, The 

Rhitit, Th^ {Childe Harolfl) ... 
Rover, Song of the ( The Corsair) . . . i 

Sea, The /fWrf) . . . ( 

'* She walks in beauty ” {Hebrew Melodies) , 
Swimming {Two Foscari) . . . , 1 

“The kiss, dear maid ” . . . . : 

Thomas Moore, To 

Transient Beantv ( The Giaour) - . . : 

Waterloo {Childe Harold) . . . 1 

— Beppo, 721, 793, 801, 814; Bride of 
Abvdos, 134, 2 o 6, 231, 309,541,720; Childe 
Harold, 133, 134,206, 241. 271,396, 397, 490, 493* 
S4t» 720,* 7*5* 726* 792, 796, 800, 8 i 2, 813, 867, 
869 ; Corsair, 348, 812, 938 ; Death of Sheridan, 
940; Doge of Venice, 491 ; Don Juan, 102, 


203, 204, 205, 215, 309, 3101 396, 490. 631, 632, 
671, 794, 796, S05, 808,809, 811 ; English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers, 215, 397» 800, 804,805, 
806, 940: Giaour, The, 205, 207, 271, 312, 816 ; 
Island, The, 814; Lara, 346, 490; Letter, 793 : 
Manfred, 107, 108, 493 : Mazeppa, 899 : Par- 
isina, 491. 899 : Sardanapalus, 241. 794 ; Waltz, 
The, 814 : “ When we two parted,” 241. 
CALDWELL, WILLIAM W. 

Newburyport. Mass., b i8ai. 

Rose-Bush, The {From the German) . 

CALI DAS A. 

India, ist Century B. C v 

Baby, The {Sir William Jones's / rans.) 
Woman {Horace H ll'^tlson's Trans . ) 

CALLANAN, JEREMIAH JOSEPH 

IreUind. 1795- 185*9. 

Gougauiie Barra 

CALVERLEY, CHARLES S. 

England, i83i'-z8j4. 


Arab, The 

. lOTO 

Cock and the Bull, The 

. . 1008 

Disaster 

. 99r 

Lovers and a Reflection 

. . XOIO 

Motherhood .... 

. . . 991 

To Tobacco 

990 

CAMOENS, LUIS DE. 



Portugal, 1524" 4579. 

m\'^Xei 6 .'Lo\t{Lord Strangford's Trans.) . 261 

CAMPBELL, 'l-HOMAS. 

Scotland, 1777-1844. 

Evening Star, The 4 >2 

Exile of Erin 578 

Hallowed Ground 788 

Hohenlinden 513 

Hope {Pleasures of Hope) • . . *743 

Kiss, The First 185 

Lochiel’s Warning 573 

Lord Ullin’s Daughter 338 

Maid’s Remonstrance, 'I'he > , . >444 

Napoleon and the British Sailor ... 616 

Poland 583 

River of Life, The 741 

Soldier’s Dream, The 52U 

“Ye mariners of England” ... 629 

From : — Drink ye to her, 205 ; Gertrude, 494 \ 
Pleasures of Hope, 204, 248, 310, 347, 395, 397, 

795, 800, 802, 810 ; To the Rainbow, 494. 

CANNING, GEORGE. 

England, 1770-1827. 

Ejiitaph on the Marquis of Anglesea’s Leg . 953 
Friend of Humanity and the Knife-Grinder 952 

From: — New Morality, 121, 806; The Pilot that 
weathered the Storm, 632. 

CAREW, LADY ELIZABETH. 

England, pub. 1613, 

Revenge of Injuries I Afarihm) . . .789 

CAREW, THOMAS. 

England, 1^89-1630. • 

Compliment, The . .... 126 

“ Give me more love or more disdain ” . 144 

“ He that loves a rosy cheek ”... 141 

“ Sweetly breathing, vernal air ” . . 422 

From : — Conquest by Flight, 205 : On the Duke 
of Buckingham, 309 ; “ Think not ’cause men 
flattering say,” 203. 

CAREY, HENRY. 

England, 1603- 1743. 

Maiden’s Ideal of a Husband {Contrivances) 142 

Sally in our Alley 198 

From : — Choonon, 80S : God save the King, 603. 

CARLETON. WILL M. 

Ohio. b. xS?). 

New Church Organ, The • . • ■ 995 

Over the Hill to the Poor-House . , 342 

Publibhers: Harper & Bros., New York. 

CARY, ALICE. 

Near Cincinnati. O.. 1820- 187X, 

Believe ...... ?88 

Pictures of Memory . . . . .89 

Spinster’s Stint, A ..... 173 

Publishers, Houtihtoii, MifSin, ft Co., Boston, 
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CARY, HENRY FRANCIS. 

England, 1773 '■1844. 

The fairest thing in mortal eyes” {From ilie 
French 0/ Charles^ Duke 0/ Orleans) . 300 

CARY, LUCIUS (Lord Falkland). 

England, 1610-1643. 

Ben Jnnson’s Comtnonnlace Book . . . 907 

CARY, PHGEBE. 

Near Cincinnati, O.. i6vs4- 1071.. 

Dreams and Realities 113 

Lovers, 'I'he 1005 

NeaierHome 375 

Peace 533 

Publishers : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., New York. 

CASIMIR THE GREAT, KING OF POLAND. 

Poland, 1309-1370 

“ It kindles all my soul ” {From the Polish) 372 
CAS WALL, EDWARD. 

England, 1^1814 
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‘ My God, I love thee ” {Frem the Latin of 
St, Francis Xavier) .... 

CELANO, THOMAS A. 

Italy, about 1230 

Dies Irae {foknA. Disc's Translation ) . 

CHADWICK, JOHN WHITE. 

Marblehead, Mass., b. 1840. 

The Two Waitings 277 

CH ALKHILL, JOHN (Probably Izaak Walton). 

The Angler 66S 

CHAMBERLAYNE, WILLIAM. 

England. 1619-1689. 

From: — Chastity 796 

CHANNING, WILLIAM ELLERY. 

Boston, Mass., b. 1818 

Our Boat to the Waves 630 

Publishers 1 American Unitarian Association, Boston. 

CHAPMAN, GEORGE. 

England, 1557-1634. 

Camp at Ni^^ The {Iliad) .... 

“ Muses that sing Love’s sensual empirie” 

From : — Blind Beggar of Alexandria, 203 ; Re- 
venge, lao; Widows’ Tears, 900. 

CHARLES, DUKE OF ORLEANS. 

France, 1391— X465. 

“The feirest thing in mortal eyes” {Henry F, 

Cary's Translation 

Spring , 

CHATTERTON, THOMAS. 
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England, 1753 1770. 

Minstrel’s Song 
CHAUCER, GEOFFREY. 

England, 1338-1400 

Canterbury Pilgrims, The {Canterbury TaUs) 69s 
Compleynte of Chaucer to his Purse . . 904 

Daisy , The {Lege^td of Good fVomen) . . 462 

Morning in May {ICTughfes Talei . . 418 

From : — Assembly of Foules, 489 ; Canterbury 
Tales : Prologue, 809 ; Clerkes Tale, 231 ; 
Frankleines Tale, 398; Knightes Tale, 490, 

49a, 802: Manciples Tale, 398; Nonnes 
Preestes Tale, 900 ; Troilus and Creseide, loS. 

CHERRY, ANDREW. 

Eng^nd, 1763-1812. 

The Bay of Biscay 628 

CHESTERFIELD, EARL OF. 

England, 1694- 1773* 

From : — Advice to a Lady in Autumn 
CHORLEY, HENRY FOTHERGILL. 

England, 1808-1^ 

T’he Brave Old Oak 

CHURCHILL, CHARLES. 

England, 1731 -1764. 

From : — Prophecy of Famine, 807 ; Rosciad 


CLARKE, JAMES FREEMAN. 

Hanover, N. H., x8io-i83d. 

Cana 

The Caliph and Satan {Persian of Thdluck) 
Publishers, : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Bositon. 

CLAUDIUS, MATTHIAS. 

Oemiany, 1743-1813. 

The Hen ( Translaiiofi) 

CLELAND, WILLIAM 

Hiitfland, about i6ox - x68g. 

Hallo, my Fancy 

CLEMMER, MARY HUDSON. 

Utic i, Y., 1839-1884. 

By the Sea 

CLEVELAND, JOHN. 

Engird, 1613-1059. 

To the Memory of Ben Jonson 

CLOUGH, ARTHUR HUGH. 

England, 18x9-1861. 

Qu 4 Cursum Ventus 233 

COFFIN, ROBERT BARRY {Barry Gray). 

Ships at Sea 261 

COLERIDGE, HARTLEY. 
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England, 1796-1849. 

Shakespeare _ . 

“ She is not fair to outward view” 
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COLERIDGE, SAMUEL TAYLOR. 

EngLind, 1773-18^. 

Answer to a Child’s Question . - -r#-r 

Epigrams 

Ext^nge, The 

Fancy in Nubibus 

Good Great Man, The 

Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni 

Knight’s Tomb, The 

Kubla Khan 

Love 

Metrical Feet 


49 * 
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CIBBER, COLLEY. 

England, 1671-1757. 

The Blind Bov 343 

— Richard III., Altered 204, 492, 539, S4*i 899 

CLARE, JOHN, 

hn/land, 1793-1864* 

Laborer, 'IJie , * *557 

Summer a*ods . , . • . * 4*7 


Quarrel of Friends. The {Ckristaieh . 

Rime of the Ancient Mariner .... 
From: — Christabel, 30S, 721, 726; Christmas 
Carol, 492 ; Day Dream, 807 : Death of Wallen- 
stein, 490, 800: Devil’s Thoughts, 396; Epi- 
taph on an Infant, 107 ; Fears in Solitude, 395 ; 
Homeric Hexameter {From Schiller 631; 
Wallenstein, 207 ; Youth and Age, 120. 
COLES, ABRAHAM. 

Newark, N. f , 1813-1891 

Stabat Mater Dolorosa {From the Latin), 

COLLIN.S, ANNE. 

England, about 1607 

“The winter being over” .... 

COLLINS, MORTIMER. 

England, 1837-1878. 

Comfort 

Darwin . . 

COLLINS, WILLIAM. 

England, 1730- 1756. 

How sleep the brave ” 

Passions, The 

From : — Ode on the Death of Thomson . * 

COLMAN, GEORGE (The Younger). 

En dand, 1762- 1836. 

Gluggity-Glug {The Myrtle and ike Vine) 

Sir Marmaduke 

Toby Tosspot .... . * 

From : — Lodgings for Single Gentlemen 
CONGREVE, WILLIAM. 

England, 16^-1739. 

Silly Fair 

From:— Letter to Cobham, 793: Mourning 
Bride, 207, 398, 809 ; Old Bachelor, 214. 

COOK, ELIZA. 

England, X817-X889. 

Old Arm-Chair, The 

COOKE, PHILIP PENDLETON. 

Martinsburgh, Va., 1816-1850. 

Life in the Autumn Woods . • • 

COOKE, ROSE TERRY, 

Hartford, Conn , 1*^6-1892. 

R&ve du Midi .... . . 

Publishers : Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

COOLIDGE, SUSAN. See Woolsey, S.%rah C. 
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COOPER, JAMES FEN I MORE 

Burlington, N. J., 1789-1851 

My Brigantine ( yVif IVaier JViick) 

CORBET, RICHARD. 

England, xsSs- 16^5. 

Farewell to the Fairies . 

CORNWALL, BARRY. 

See Procter, B. W. 

CORNWELL, HENRY SYLVESTER. 

The Sunset City ... 

COTTON, CHARLES. 

England, 1630-1687. 

Contentation 

Retirement, The 

COTTON, NATHANIEL. 

En^and, 1721 - 1788. 

The Fireside 

COWLEY, ABRAHAM. 

England, 1618-1667. 

Chronide, The 

Grasshopper, The ( Greek of Anacreon^ . 
Hymn to Light, From the ... . 

Invocation {Davideis) 

Of Myself . 

From: — Anacreontiques, 494; Davideis, 793; 
For Hope, 800 ; Gold, 204 ; Motto, The, Six ; 
On the Death of Crashaw, 398 ; Prophet, The, 
804; Waiting Maid, The, 795. 

COWPER, WILLIAM. 
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Contradiction {Converspiion^ 

Cricket, The 

Diverting Histoi7 of John Gilpin 
Duelling (Conversation) .... 

England cyAtf Task: Book!!.) . 

Freeman, The {The Task: Book V.) . 

Happy Man, The (.The Task: Book VI.) . 
Humanity {The Task: Book VJ .) . 

My Mothers Picture 

Nightingale and Glow-Worm, The . 

Nose and the Eyes, The ... . 

Rose, The 

Royal George, On the Loss of the . 

Slavery (7’-& Task: Book IT.) 

Sum of Life, The {The Task : Book VI.) . 
“Sweet stream, that winds” . 

Verses supposed to be written by Alexander 

Selkirk 

.Winter Morning { The Task : Book V.) 

Winter Noon {The Task: Book VI.) 

From: — Conversation, 558, 724, Exhortation to 
Prayer. 398; Fable, A, 394; Light shining 
out of Darkness, 632 ; Motto of Connoisseur 
No. III., 107; Mutual Forbearance, ai^; 
Needless Alarm, 671, 7935 On Friendship, 

121 ; Pairing-Time Anticipated, 215, 495; 
Progress of Error, 793 ; Retired Cat, 802 ; 
Retirement, i20j 306, 724, 8x5; Stanzas 
subjoined to a Bill of Mortality, 308; Table 
' Talk, 601, 602 ; Task, The : Sofa, 493, 672 ; 
Timepiece, 232, 806, 809, 814. 815; Winter 
Evening, 492, 495, 810 ; Winter Morning 
Walkj394, 493, 539, S41 ; Tirocinium, 398 ; To 
an Ataicted Protestant Lady, 348; Transla- 
tion from the Greek, 271 ; Translation of 
Horace, 815 ; Truth, 397, 493. 

COZZENS, FREDERICK SWARTWOUT. 

New York, 1818- 1869. 

An Experience and a Moral . 

Publishers : Houghton, MilBin, & Co., Boston. 

CRABBE, GEORGE. 

England, 1754-1833. 

Approach of Age, The ( Tales of the Halt) . 323 
Quack Medicines ( The Borough) . . 783 

From : Birth of Flattery, 798 ; Parish Register, 

80s. 

CRAIK, DINAH MARTA MULOCK. 

England, X836-X887. 

Alma River, By the 516 

Buried to-day “ 272 

Dead Czar Nicholas, The .... 929 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true 289 


Fletcher Harper, To the Memory of 

Her Likenes-> 

Lancashire Doxology, A 

Now and Afterwards 

Only a Woman 

Philip, my King 

CRANCH, CHRISTOPHER PEARSK. 

Alexandria, D. C., 1813- 189a. 

Thought 

Publishers : tioughton, Mifflin, & Co., and Roberts Bms., 
Boston. 

CRASHAW, RICHARD. 

England, 1600 - 1650. 

Nightingale’s Song (Musits Duet) . 
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Supposed Mistress, Wishes to his 
The Cheap Physician (/« Praise ofLessiuds 

Rule of Health) 

“Two men went up to the Temple to pray.” 
Water turned into wine .... 

Widow’s Mites, The 

CRAWFORD, MRS. JULIA. 

Ireland. 

We parted in silence ” . . . - 

CROLY, REV. GEORGE, LL.p. 

Ireland. 1780-1860. 

Catiline to the Roman Army {Catiline) . 

Genius of Death, The 

Leonidas, The Death of 

CROSS, MARU EVANS LEWES {George Eliot). 
England, iSiq-iSBo. 

“ Day is Dying” {The Spanish Gipsy) . 

“ O, "may I join the choir invisible ” . 
CROWQUILL, ALFRED. 

See Forrester, Alfred A. 
CUNNINGHAM, ALLAN. 

Scotland, 1784- 1842. 

“Thou hast sworn by thy God, my Jeanie ” 
Poet's Bridal- Day Song, The . 

Wet Sheet and a Flowing Sea, A . 

CUNNINGHAM, JOHN. 

Ireland, 1:599- 1773, 

Morning 

CUTTER, GEORGE W. 

Massacluisetts, b. 1801. 

Song of the Lightning .... 

Song of Steam .... 

DANA, RICHARD HENRY. 

Cambridge, Mass , 1787-1879. 
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953 

3*7 

460 

94 

93 

93 

963 

435 


XOX4 

X06 


HOWE, JULIA WARD. 

New York City, b. 1819 

Battle Hymn of the Republic . 

Royal Guest, The .... 
IHiblibhers : Ilougliton, Mifflin, & Co., Boiiton. 

HOWITT, MARY. 

England, X799-X888. 

Use ot Flowers, The .... 


.'594 

116 


466 


HOWITT, WILLIAM 

England, 179^-1870. 

Departu.e of the Swallow, The . . . 478 

Summer Noon, A 410 

HOWLAND, MARY WOOLSEY. 

England, b. i8^z ; d. New York, 1864. 

First Spring Flowers 289 

Rest 2Q5 

Publishers ; K. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

HOYT, RALPH. 

New York, 1808 - 1878. 

Old 32, 

Snow. — A Winter Sketch .... 44^ 

HUGO, VICTOR. 

France, 1802-1885* 

From : — The Djinns ( O^SuUivau's Trans.) . 868 


HUME, ALEXANDER. 

''sotland, 1711- 
The Story 


Sco^and, 1711-1776. 

of a Summer Day 


HUNT, SIR A. 

England. 

From : — Julian 
HUNT, LEIGH. 

England. 1784-1850. 

Abou Ben Adhem . 

Child during Sickness, To a 
Cupid Swallowed .... 
Fairies^ Song (Latin ^ Thomas Randolph) 
Glove and the Lions, The . 

Grasshopper and Cricket, To the 

Jaffar 

“ Jenny kissed me ” 

Love-Letters made in Flowers . 

Mahmoud .... 

Sneezing ..... 

Trumpets of Doolkamein, The 

Politics and Poetics, 489 ; The Story of 
Rimini, 493. 
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631 

76R 

88 

p5 
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700 

10x5 

699 


HURDIS, JAMES. 

England, 1763-1801. 

From : — The Village Curate . 


495 
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INGELOW, JEAN. 

En^ltind, b. 1830. 

High-Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire 

Like a Laverock in the Lift 

Maiden with a Milking-Pai), A . . . 

Seven Times One 

Seven Times Two 

Seven Times Three 

Seven Times Four 

Seven Times Six 

INGOLDSBY, THOMAS 
See Barham, R. H. 

JACKSON, HELEN HUNT. 

Amherst, Mass., iSsi-tSSs. 

My Legacy 

Publishers : Roberts Bros , Boston. 


213 

167 

87 

101 

172 

86 


770 


JACKSON, HENRY R. 

Savannah, Ga., b 1810. 

My Wife and Child 

JACOPONE, FRA. 

Italy, cl. 1306. 

Stabat Mater Dolorosa {Co/es*s TraMiaizou ) . 

JENKS, EDWARD A. 

Nei^ort, N. H.. b. 183^. 

Going and Coming 

JENNER, DR. EDWARD. 

England, 1749 -1823. 

Signs of Ram 

JOHNSON. C. 

England. 

From : — Wife’s Reick 

JOHNSON. EDWARD, M.D. 

England Pud. 1837. 

The Water-Drinker 


JOHNSON, SAMUEL. 

England, 1709-1784. 

Charle^I I ( Vanity of Human Wishes) 
Shakespeare . '. . . - . 

To-morrow (/yw*^) 

— Epitaph, 940*, Epitaph on C. Philips, 
802 ; Lines added to Goldsmith’s “Traveller,” 
807; London, 345, 806; Rambler, The, 394: 
Vanity of Human Wishes, 794, 1^4 ; Verses 
on Robert Levet, 395. 

JONES, SIR WILLIAM. 

England, 17^-1794. 

Baby, The {From the Sanskrit of Cdliddsa) , 
“ What constitutes a State? ” 

From: — A Persian Song of Hafiz 

JONSON, BEN. 

England, 1574 "* 637 - 

“ Drink to me only with thine eyes ” {From 
the Greek of Philostraitts) 

Epitaph on Elizabeth L. H. 

Epitaph on the Countess of Pembroke . 

Fame 

{Vision of Delifrht) . . . . 

Freedom in Dress (E/icome) 

“ Hew near to good is what fair ” . 

Good Life, Long Life 

O, do not wanton with those eyes^’ 

On the Portrait of Shakespeare '. 

To the Memory of Shakespeare 

Vision of Beauty, A 

From : — Cynthia’s Revels, 120 ; Masques, 671 ; 
Underwood, 121; Valpone, 809. 

JUDSON. EMILY CHUBBUCK. 

Eaton, N. Y., 1817-1834. 

Watdiing 

JUVENAL, DECIMUS JULIUS. 

Italy, b. ist Cent., d. ed Cenr.. a. d. 

From : — Satire IX. ( 5 '. Harvey's Trans . ) . 


KEATS, JOHN. 

EnglancI, 1796-1831. 

^ JEve of St. Agnes, The 

Fairy Song 

Fancy 

Grasshopper and Cricket, The . 

Ode on a Greciaq Urn 

Ode to a Nightingale 

Thing of Beauty is a Joy {oreirtr{EHiiymion)i, 

From: — Hyphen, 494; Lairh, 205, 808; On 
first looking into Chapman’s Homer, 805. 
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355 

754 

427 

558 

545 

909 

905 

754 


78 

n 


125 

907 

907 

781 

819 


713 

711 

729 

184 


905 

905 

123 


763 

81s 


176 

846 

819 


3 r6 
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KEBLE, JOHN. 

England, 179c- ifab6. 

Example 

From : — Burial of the Dead, 120: The Christian 
Year, 309. 

KEMBLE-BUTLER, FRANlLS A.\Xh. 

England, X81X-X893. 

Absence 

Faith 

KENNEDY, CRAMMOND. 

Scotland, b. 1841. 

Greenwood Cemetery 

KEPPEL, LADY CAROLINE. 

Scotland. 

Robin Adair 

KEY, FRANCIS SCOTT. 

Frederick Co , Md., 1771-1^4^ 

The Star-spangled Banner .... 
KING, HENRY. 

EnglancI, 1591-1669. 

Sic Vita 

KING. WILLIAM. 

England. 1903-1712 

— Upon a Giant’s Angling . 
KINGSLEY, CHARLES. 

En^mid, 1819-1873. 

Dolcino to Margaret .... 

Farewell, A 

Merry Lark, Tlie 

Rough Rhyme on a Rough Matter, A 

Sands o’ Dee 

Song of the River 

Three Fishers, The 

KINNEY, COATES. 

Pen Yan, N. Y , b. iSjO. 

Rain on the Roof 

KNOWLES, JAMES SHERIDAN. 

Ireland, 1784-1802 

Switzerland {William Tell) .... 
KNOX, WILLIAM. 

Scotland, 1789-1825. 

“ O, why should the spirit of mortal be proud ? ” 
KORNER, CHARGES THEODORE 

Germany, 1791 -iSii- 

Good Night (C. T, Brooks's Translatiofi) 
Men and Boys “ “ “ 

Sword Song, The " “ 


730 


244 

790 

303 

154 

S 93 

301 

673 


214 

97 

280 

331 

621 

44S 

&2X 


97 

585 

302 


5*9 


KRUMMACHER, FRIEDERICH WILHELM. 
Germany. 1774- *868. 

Alpine Heights (C T. Brooks's Tramletiion) 445 
Moss Rose, The . . 464 

LAMB, CHARLES. 

En^nd 1773- 1834. 

Childho^ 

Farewell to Tobacco, A . . . . 54S 

Hester 285 

Housekeeper, The 487 

Old Familiar Faces, The 274 

LAMB, MARY. 

England, 176 >;-tB47 

Choosing a Name 76 

LANDON, LETITIA ELIZABETH. 

England, 1802-18^ 

Death and the Youth 270 

Female Convict, The ... 330 


LANDOR, WALTER SAVAGK. 

England. 1775-1864 

Iphigenia and Agamemnon . . . .873 

Macaulay, To . . - ' . . 923 

Maid’s Lament, The . . ; . . 260 

One Gray Hair, 

LANIER, SIDNEY. 

Charieston, S. C., z84»-x88i. . 

From : — Centennial Meditation of Columbia 604 
Publishers : J. B. Lippincott Sc Co., PlidladelphuL 


:ARC0M. LUCY. 

Lowell, Mass., iSaS-xBgs. 

By the PireMde .... 
PubBshen, : Houghton. & Co., Boston. 

.EE. NATHANIEL. 

E^bnd, 16^5-1602. 

From: — Alexander the Great 


327 


. 204,541 
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LEIGH, HENRY S. 

England. 

Only Seven 


1006 


LELAND, CHARLES G. 

i'liiladelphia, I'a., b. 1804 

Fisher’s Cottage, The {From German of 

Heinrich Hehte) 

Hans Hreittnann’s Party 

Ritter Hugo 

Publi'.heri. ; T.TJ. Pet..r!»on &Bros.. Philadelphia. 

LEONIDAS. 

AL\iTndria, 59-129. 

Home {RobeH Bland's TrnfislaitoH) 

On the Picture of an Infant (.7. Rogers's Trans.) 
L’ESTRANGE, ROGER. 

En-illand, 1616-1704 

In Piison ... . . 

From : — The Boys ana the Frogs 
LEVER, CHARLES JAMES. 

Ireland, 1806-1872. 

Widow Malone .... 

LEWIS, MATTHEW GREGORY. 

EngUnd, 1775-1818 

Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imogine . 

The Maniac 

LEYDEN, JOHN. 

1775-1811 

Daisy, The 

Noontide 

Sabbath Morning, The .... 
LILLY, JOHN. 

Eiifitind, 1553-1600. 

From : — Endymion 

LIPPINCOTT, SARA JANE {Grace Greenwood). 


691 

999 

1000 


731 

108 


S61 

339 


463 

410 

410 


Poii^ey, N. Y, l^i&3. 


Horseback Ride/The 
Poet of To-day, The . 

Publfohtrrh i Jas. R. Uhgood & Co., Boston. 

LOCKER-LAMPSON, FREDERICK, 


linglancl. 1821-1895 

On an Old Muff . 
Widow’s Mite, The . 


LOCKHART, JOHN GIBSON. 

Scotland, 1854. 

Lord of Butrago, The {From the SpanUK) 
Zara’s Ear-Rings {From the SpanisJi) , 
LODGE, THOMAS 

£n}dand, 1556- 1625. 

Rosalind’s Complaint .... 
Rosaline 


66s i 

767 ■ 


972 


507 

171 


— Building of the Ship, 631 ; Endymion, 

345, 800 ; Evangeline, 492 ; Fire of Drift-wood, 

801 ; Flowers, 494 ; Goblet of Life, 345 ; Gold- 
en L^end, 794 : Hawthorne, 940 : Hyperion, 

348 ; Ladder of St. Augustine, 399 ; Light of 

Stars, 

on the 

Pubhshen,, 

I.OVELACE, RICHARD. 

England, 1618-1658. 

Althea from Prison, To 146 

I.ucasta, To 242 

Lucasta, on Going to the Wars, To . . 235 

LOVELL, MARIA. 

From : — Ingomar the Barbarian . . . 205 

LOVER, SAMUEL. 

Ireland, 1797 - 1866. 

Angel’s Whisper, The Si 

Birth of St. Patrick, The .... 1004 

Father Land and Mother Tongue . . • 77S 

Low-backed Cai, The 197 

Rory O’ More 196 

Widow Machree 200 

LOVERIDGE, RICHARD. 

England, Eighteenth Centu^. 

Stanzas added to ^‘The Roast Beef of Old 
England ” 575 

: LOWELL, JAMES RUSSELL. 

I Cambridge, Mass., 1819-1891. 

I Abraham Lincoln 930 

I Auf Wiedersehen ! {Frofn Summer) . .170 

! Courtin’, The 993 

I First Snow-Fall, The 275 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, To . . 937 

Jyxit {The Vision of Sir Latm/al) . . . 424 

Sonnets 216 

Summer Storm 429 

Washington . . .... 927 


194 

127 


471 

2S8 


747 


r.i, 

98 

40S 


LOGAN, JOHN 

Scotland. 1748- 1788. 

Cuckoo, To the . . .• 

“Thy braes were bonny ” .... 
LOGAU, FRIEDERICH VON. 

Germany 

Retribution {LongfeU<nv' s Translation) . 
LONGFELLOW, HENRY WADSWORTH 

Port'and. Maine, 1807-1882. 

Agassiz, Fiftieth Birthday of . 

Carillon 

Children’s Hour, The .... 

Daybreak 

Divina Com media 707 

Excelsior 777 

Footsteps of Angels ... . . 273 

God’s Acre . , . . . . . . 305 

Household Sovereign, The {Hanging of the 

Crane) 79 

Hymn to the Night 416 

Maidenhood 104 ; 

Moonlight on the Prairie {Evangeline) . 432 ; 

Nurembeig . . - . • . . 678 

Paul Revere’s Ride 590 

Primeval Forest {Evangeline) . . -433 

Psalm^ of Life, A 769 

Rain in Summer* 428 

Rainy Day, The 344 

Reaper and the Flowers, .The . . . 276 

Resignation 272 

Retribution {German of F. von Logau ) . . 747 

Sea-Weed . . .... 622 

Snow-Flakes 440 

Village Blacksmith, The . . • . 550 


S15 


What Mr. Robinson thinks {Biglo^o Papers) . 994 
William Lloyd Garrison . . . . 932 
Winter Pictures {The Vision of Sir Lautfal) 438 
Winter Evening Hymn to my Fire . . 228 

Yussouf 7f»K 

Biglow Papers, 4g.3, 519, S4i, SSR I 
Irene, 723 ; Love, 2x5 ; Ode to Freedom, 604 ; 
Rhoecus, P69 : Sirens, The, 631 : Sonnet, 796, 

807 ; To the Dandelion, 495. 

Publisnexs : Houghtnii, Mifflin, dc Co., Bobton. 

LOWELL, MARIA WHITE. 

Watertown, Mass., 1831-1853. 

The Morning Glory 280 

Publishers : Hou^iton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

LOWELL, ROBERT T. S. 

Cambridge, Mass., Z816-X89Z. 

The Relief or Lucknow . 

Publishers ; E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

LUDLOW, FITZ HUGH. 

Poughkeepsie. N. Y., 1837-1870. 

Too Late .753 

LUTHER, MARTIN. 

Germany, 1483-1546. 

“A mighty fortress is our God” (jP. H. 

Hedges Translation) 371 

Martyrs’ Hymn, The ( W'. J. Fo.c's Trans.) 365 

LYLY. JOHN. 

England, *554-1600. 

Cupid and Campaspe 

From: — Alexander and Campaspe . 

LYTLE, WILLIAM HAINES. 

Cmcmnnti. O., 1826-1863. 

Antony and Cleopatra 

LYTrLETON, GEORGE, LORD. 

England, 1708-1773. 

“ Tell me, my heart, if this be love 
From : — Advice to a Lady, 214, 795 ; Epigram, 

204 ; Irr^lar Ode, 215 ; Prologue to Thom- 
son’s “Coriolanus,” 806; Soliloquy on a 
Beauty in the Country, 133; Stanza for 
Thomson’s “Castle of Indolence,*’ 940. 

LYTTON, EDWARD BULWER, LORD. 

England, 1805 - 1873. 

From: — Lady of Lyons, 203; New Timon, 

723, 813; Richelieu, 541, 802, 805. 
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LYTTON, ROBERT BULWER, LORD {jChuen 
Meredith. 

England, x83X-x8^i 

Aux Itaiiens 264 

(Jhess- Board, The 160 

Portrait, The ...... 265 

Possession 

From : — Lucile 8x4 

MACAULAY, THOMAS BABINGTON, LORD 
England, x8o^i859. 

Horatius at the Bridge 565 

Naseby 576 

Roman Father’s Sacrifice, The {Virginia) . 873 
MAC-CARTHY, DENIS FLORENCE. 

Ireland, x8.7-x88s 

Ireland 579 

Labor Song {Bell-/ounder) . . . . 556 

Love and Time 150 

Summer Longings 419 

MACDONALD, GEORGE. 

En^nd, b. 1824. 

Baby, The 78 

Earl O' Quarterdeck 646 

MACE, FRANCIS LAUGHTON. 

Eangor, Me , X836. 

“ Only waiting ” 368 

MACKAY, CHARLES. 

Scotland. 18x4-1889. 

Cleon and 1 732 

Small Beginnings 779 

“ Tell me, ye winged winds ” . . . . 369 

Tubal Cam . 537 

MAGINN, WILLIAM. 

Ireland, 1793-1849. 

Waiting for the Grapes 190 

MAHONY, FRANCIS {Father Proui). 

Ireland, i&)5-x866. 

Bells 01 Shandon, The 7x5 

Bonaparte, Popular Recollections of {From 

Bhrtnger) 913 

Flight into Egypt, The 382 

MALLET, DAVID. 

Scotland, 1700-1765. 

From : — Mustapha 539 

MANGAN, JAMES CLARENCE. 

Ireland, 1803- 1849. 

The Sunken City {German of Muelier) . . 825 

MANNERS, JOHN, LORD. 

England, Pub. 1841. 

From : — England’s Trust, and Other Poems . 812 

MARLOWE, CHRISTOPHE]^. 

England, 1564-1593. 

The Passionate Shepherd to his Love . . 157 

From : — Edward II., 899; Faustus, 134, 396; 

Hero and Leander, 203 ; Jew of Malta, 726. 

MARSDEN, WILLIAM. 

England, 1754’- 183^ 

What IS Time? 74S 

MARSTON, JOHN. 

England. Time of Queen Elizabeth and James I. 

From : — A Scholar and his Dog . . .808 

MARVELL, ANDREW. 

England, 1690-1678. 

Death of the White Fawn . . . - 259 

Drop of Dew, A 43® 

Song of the Emigrants in Bermuda . . 625 

From : — An Horatian Ode : Upon Cromwell’s 
Return from Ireland, 539 ; The Garden, 719, 

8x3 ; The Loyal Scot, 7^. 

MARY. 

Queen of Hungary, d. 1558* 

Prayer 365 

MASSEY. Gerald. 

England, b. 1828. 

0, lay thy hand in mine, dear” . . .221 

Our Wee white Rose ..... 83 

MASSINGER, PHILIP. 

England, 1584-1640. 

Frem:-~Tht Maid of Honor, xao, 900; A 
New Way to pay Old Itebts ... -54* 


590 


MAY, THOMAS. 

England, about 1594-1650. 

From: — Henry 11., 24S; Continuation of 
Lucan, 3 1 1. 

McMASTER, GUY HUMPHREY. 

Clyde, N. Y. x8s9-x887. 

Carmen Bellicosum . 

MATURIN, CHARLES ROBERT. 

England, 1782-1824. 

From : — Bertram, 632, Soo. 

MEEK, ALEXANDER BEAUFORT. 

Columbia. S. C., 18x4- 1805. 

Balaklava 516 

MEREDITH, OWEN. 

See LYTTON, ROBERT BULWER. 

MERIVALE, JOHN HERMAN. 

England. 1779- 1844. 

The Vow {From the Greek) .... 26S 


MESSINGER, ROBERT HINCKLEY. 

Boston, Mass.. i8ix- 874. 

Give me the Old nS 

METASTASIO, PIERRE A D. B. 

Italy, 1698-1782 

without and Within . . 757 

MICKLE, WILLI.-VM JULIUS. 

Scotland. 1734- 1788. 

The Sailor’s Wife 246 

From: — Cumnor Hall ... .491 

MILLER, CINCINN.\TUS HINER {yoaquin) 

Indiana, b. 1841. 

People’s Song of Peace, The . . . . 598 

MILLER. WILLIAM. 

Scotland. 

Willie Winkie 83 

MILMAN, HENRY HART. 

England, 1791 - 1869. 

Hebrew Wedding . 212 

Jewish Hymn in Babylon . . , . 372 

MILNES, RICHARD MONCKTON. 

See Houchto.n, Lord. 

MILTON, JOHN. 

England, icxiS- 1674 

kidam axydE\^ {ParctdUe Lost) . • 7ti 

Adam describi ig Eve {Paradise Lost) . 209 

Adam’s Morning Hymn in Paradise . . 363 

Adam to Eve 216 

Battle of the Ka!s^.{P(vradise Lost) . . 500 

Blindness, On his 366 

Blindness, On his own ( To Cyriaek Skinner) 735 
Cromwell,^ To the Lord-General . . 909 

Epits^b Shakespeare .... 906 

Evcamk in Paradise (Paradise Lost) . - 4»3 

Fahhful Angel, The (/’Isreuf/se . . 387 

Haunt of the Sorcerer (Comus) . . 830 

II Penseroso . ^ 786 

Invocation to Light {Paradise Lost) . 407 

L’ Allegro . . .... 785 

Lady lost in the Wood (Comns) . ‘ . . 829 

May Morning 422 

Nymph of the Severn (Comsts) . .830 

Samson on his Blindness {Samson Agonies) 321 

Selections from ** Paradise Lost ” . . 321 

From: — CoravSt 491. 558, 726, 796^ 869: Ly- 
812; On his Being 
On 

, riting 

Certain. Treatises, II., 601 ; Paradise IxTst, 

121, 203, 204, 205, 206. 207, 215, 232, 3X<N 346> 

348, 394» 395 t 396, 398, 3^9. 49®, 49i» 49*, 494, 

496, 539» 540, 558, 601, 719, 722, 724, 725, 794» 

798, 799, 8or, 803^ 807, 808, 812, 814, 8x5, 8*6, 

868, 899; Paradise Regained, 107, 490^ 720, 

800, 804, 8x1; Samson Agonistes, 631, 

To the Lady Mmgaret otq; To the 
N^btiugate, 496; l^anslation of Horace, 6*2 

MITCHELL, WALTER P. 

New Bedford, Mass., b. 18261. 

Tacking Ship off Shore . • , . . 619 
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MITFORD, MARY RUSSELL. 

England, 1786-1^53^ 


Rienzi to t 


R.omans 


MOIR, DAVID MACBETH. 

Scotland, 1708-1851 

Casa Wappy 

Rustic Lad^s Lament in the Town, The 
MONTAGU, LADY MARY WORTLEY. 
England, 1690-1762 

From : — Answer, The, 203 ; To the Imitator of 
the First Satire of Horace, 806. 
MONTGOMERY, JAMES. 

Scotland, 1771 - 1834 

Birds {Peiican Island) . 

Common Lot, The 
Coral Reef, The (Pelican Island, 

Daisy, The .... 

Forever with the Lord 
“ Make way for Liberty ! ” . 

My Country .... 

Night 

Ocean, The .... 

Parted Friends 

Pelican, The (Pelican Island) . 

Sea Life (Pelican Island) . 

From: — Earth Full of God’s Goodness, 399: 
Grave, The, 794 ; Issues of Life and Death, 
311, 399; Little Cloud, 801; Mother’s Love, 
232 ; What is Prayer? 398. 

MONTREUIL, MATHIEU DE. 

France, 1611 - 1691. 

To Madame de Sevignd 

MOORE, CLEMENT CLARKE. 

New York City, 1779- 1852. 

St. Nicholas, A Visit from .... 
MOORE, EDWARD. 


H norland, 1712-1757 

P'rom : — Fables : Happy S 
Spider and the Bee, The, i34» 795* 


572 


279 

243 


470 

308 

624 

4^>3 

389 

5S4 

503 

416 

608 

ri4 

480 

623 


914 

96 


lies : Happy Marriage, The, 215 ; 


MOORE, THOMAS. 

Ireland, 1779-1852. 

Alas 1 how light a cause mzy move” . 

As by the shore, at break of day ” . 

‘ ‘ As slow our ship ” 

“Believe me, it all those endearing young 
charms ” . . . ‘ . 

Black and Blue Eyes 

Campbell, To . . . . . 

Canadian Boat-Song, A 

“ Come, rest in this bosom ”... 

“ Farewell, but whenever ” . . . • 

“ Farewell to thee, Araby's daughter ” (Fire^ 

Worshippers) 

‘‘ Fly to the desert, fly with me ” (From Light 

0/ the Harem) _ 

Go where Glory wails thee . 

“I knew by the smoke that so gracefully 

curled” 

’Liixdzio'hizlsdiFire’lVorskippers) , 

Love’s Young Dream .... 
“Oft. in the stilly night” .... 

“ O, breathe not his name ”... 

Orator Puff 

Origin ofthe Harp. The .... 
Spring (From ike Greek of A nacreon) 

Syria ( Paradise and the Peri) 

Temple to Friendship, A . . . . 

“ The harp that once through Tara’s halls ” . 
“ Those evening bells ” .... 

“ 'T is the last rose of summer” 

Vale of Avoca, The 

Vale of Cashmere, The (Light' of the Harem) 
Verses written in an Album .... 
From : ^ All that ’s bright must fade, 793 ; Blue 
Stocking, 816; “How shall I woo?”iai; 111 
Omens, 205; “ I saw thy form,” 248; Lalla 
Rookh : Fire-Wor.shippers, 348, — Light of the 
Harem, 203, — Paradise and the P^ri, 396, — 
Veiled Prophet of Khorassan, 120, 397, 793 ; 
Lines on the Death of Sheridan, 940 ; My Heart 
and Lute, 795 ; “ O, the sight entrancing,” 539, 
602 ; “ Rich and Rare,” 721 ; Sacred Son^, 
348, 399; The Time I’ve lost, 203, 204; To 

., 204; “While gazing on the Moon’s 

Light,” 491 ; Young May Moon, 205. 


MORE, HANNAH. 

England, i744-i833._ 

From : — Florin 812 

MORLAIX, BERNARD DE. 

France, »2ih Century, Bsnedictme Monk.. 

The Celestial Coiintiy (yo/in Mason Needds 

TranslatiotC) 351 

MORRIS, CHARLES. 

England, 1739-1832. 

From: — Town and Counti7. . . . S14 

MORRIS. GEORGE PERKINS. 

Philadelphia, Pa., 1802-1804. 

My Mother’s Bible 100 

The Retort 

“ Woodman, spare that tree ” . . . . loi 

MORRIS, J. W. 

America. 

Collusion between a Alegaiter and a Water- 

Snaik 1000 

MORRIS, WILLIAM. 

England, b. 1834. 

Atalanta Conquered ( The Earthly Paradise) 165 

AtaLinia Victorious “ “ ** 164 

March 418 

Riding Together. SS3 

MOSS, THOMAS. 

England, about 1740- x8o8. 

The Beggar 340 

MOTHERWELL, WILLIAM. 

Scotland, 1797 - 1835. 

Jeanie Morrison 242 

* “ My heid is like to rend, Willie ” . . 209 

“ They come I the merry summer months” . 423 

MOULTON, ELLEN LOUISE CHANDLER. 
Poinfret, Conn., b 1835. 

Late Spring, The 322 

MOULTRIE, JOHN. 

England. Pub. 1839. 

Forget thee x6i 

The Three Sons 90 

MUELLER, WILLIAM. 

Germany, 1794-1827. 

The Sunken C\Vy (Tames Claretue Mangatis 

Translation) 82 5 

MULOCK, DINAH MARIA. 

SeeCRAiK, Dinah Mulock. 

MUNBY, ARTHUR J. 

England. 

Aprfes 776 

NABB. 

From: — Microcosmos 34S 

NAIRNE, CAROLINA, BARONESS. 

Scotland, 1776-1845. 

Laird 0* Cockpen, The 200 

Land o’ the Leal, The 296 

NASH, THOMAS 
England, 1558-1600. 

Spring, the sweet Spring ” . . . .422 

NEALE, JOHN MASON. 

England, 18x8-1866. 

Art thou Weary? (From the Latin of Si. 

Stephen the Sahaite) 364 

Celestial Country, The (From the Latin of , ’ 
Berwtrd de Morlaix) . . 351 

** Darkness is thinning” (From the Latin of 
St. Gregory the Great) . , . 360 

NEELE, HENRY. 

England, 1798-1828. 

“Moan, moan, ye dying gales” . . .315 

NEWELL, ROBERT HENRY (Or^eus C. Kerri 

New York City, b. 1836. * 

Poems received in Response to an Advertised 
Call for a National Anthem .... 1007 
publishers : Lee 8 t Shepard, Boston, 

NEW ENGLAND PRIMER. 

Quotations 107, 308, 397 

NEWMAN, JOHN HENRY. 

England, 1801-1890. 
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NICOLL, ROBERT. 

Scotland, X814-1837. I 

We are Brethren a* ..... . uy 

NOEL, THOMAS. 

Hnsrland. Pub. 1841. 

The Pauper’s Drive 341 

NORRIS, JOHN. 

Enifland, 1657- 1711. I 

My Little Saint 131 ! 

From ; — The Parting 347 

NORTH, CHRISTOPHER. 

See Wilson, John. 

NORTON, CAROLINE ELIZABETH S., HON. 

Hnglniid, 1808-1876. 

Arab to his Favorite Steed, The . . . 664 

Bingen on the Rhine ^ 521 

King of Denmark’s Ride, The . . .293 

Love Not 320 

Mother’s Heart, The S3 

“ We have been friends together” . . . 116 

From : — The Dream 233 

O’BRIEN, FITZJAMES. 

Ireland, b. 1829 ; d. wounded, in Virginia, 1863. 

Kane 933 

O’KEEFE, JOHN. 

Ireland, 1747 - 1833. 

“ I am a friar of orders gray ” {Rohm Hood) . 964 
OLDMIXON, JOHN. 

England, 1673-1743 

Froin : — Governor of Cyprus .... 271 

OLIPHANT, THOMAS. 

England. 

‘‘ Where are the men? ” (From ilu Welsh of 
Talhatarn) 530 

O’REILLY, JOHN BOYLE. 

Ireland, i844*‘i8go. 

« My Native Land 579 

Publishers : Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

O’REILLY, MILES. 

Sec Halpinb, Charles G. 

ORRERY, CHARLES BOYLE, EARL OF. 

England, 1676- 1731. 

From : — Henry V lao 

OSGOOD, FRANCES SARGENT. 

Boston, Mass , 1813 -185a 

To Labor is to Pray 556 

OSGOOD, KATE PUTNAM. 

Fryeburg, Me., b. 1843. 

Driving Home the Cows 53* 

Ihibhshers i Houghton, MifBin, & Co., Boston. 

O’SULLIVAN, JOHN L. 

Aiiierica. 

From : — The Djinns (From the French of 

Victor Httgo 868 

OTWAY, THOMAS. 

England, 1631- xMs- . « 

Jaffier parting with Belvidera (Venice Pre- 
served 239 

From: — Caius Marius, 725 : Don Carlos, jo8; 
Orphan, The, 232, 793; Venice Preserved, 

133. 206. 

OVER BURY, SIR THOMAS. 

England, 1381 - x6i _ 

From : — A Wife, 23a, 796. 

OVID. [Publius Ovidius Naso.] 

Italy, 43 B- C.- 18 A. D. „ 

— Metamorphoses (Dr^detCs Tramla- 
iioH\ 493 ; Metamorphoses (T ate and Stone- 
streets Translation^ 395. 

PAINE, THOMAS. 

Ensdaiul, 1736 -1809. 

The Castle in the Air 823 

PALMER. JOHN WILLIAMSON. 

Baltimore, Md., b. 1825. 

“ For Charlie’s sake ” *77 

Thread and Song . . 

Publishers : Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

PALMER, RAY. 

Rhode Island, x8e>8-x887. . 

“I saw thee” - ^98 

The Soul’s Cry .... 3 W 

Publisher : A D. V. Randolph. New York. . % yt- . ‘ 


PALMER, WILLIAM PITT. 

Stockbiidge, Mass., X803-1884. 

The Smack in School 99 

PARKER, MARTYN. 

England, XVII. Century. 

From: — Ye Gentlemen of England . . 632 

PARKER, THEODORE. 

Lexington, Mass., 181a- xS&u. 

‘•The Way, the Truth, and the Life” . . 389 

Publishers t D. .Appletun & Cu., New York. 

PARNELL, THOMAS. 

England, 1679-1717. 

When your beauty appears ”... 1S5 

From : — An Elegy to an Old Beauty, 134 : Her- 
mit, The, 399, 490 ; Pervigilium Veneris, 207. 

PARSONS, THOMAS WILLIAM. 

Boston, Mass., 1810-1892. 

On a Bust of Dante 90S 

Publishers : Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

PATMORE. COVENTRY. 

England, b. 1823. 

Rose of the World, The 

Sly Thoughts 

Sweet Meeting of Desires .... 

Tribute, The 

PAYNE, JOHN HOWARD. 

New York City. 1792-1852. 

Home, Sweet Home (ClarU the Maid ofMilan') 
Brutus’s Oration over the Body of Lucretia 

(Brutui) 

Publisher : S. French Ss Son. New York. 

PEALE, REMBRANDT. 

Near Philadelphia, Pa.. 1778-1860 

Faith and Hope 

PEELE, GEORGE. 

England. 1352- 

From : — 1 he Arraignment of Paris : Cupid’s 

Curse 

PERCIVAL, JAMES GATES. 

Berlin, Conn , X795-Z836. 

May 

Coral Grove. The 

Seneca Lake 

From : — The Graves of the Patriots 

Publisheis : Houghton. Mifflin, dc Co.. Boston. 

PERCY, FLORENCE. 

See Allen, Elizabeth Akers. 

PERCY, THOMAS BISHOP. 

England, 172B- z8ii. 

Friar of Orders Gray, The .... 

“ 0 Nanny, wilt thou gang wf me ? ”*. 

From : — Winifireda 

PERRY. NORA. 

Providence. R. I.. 184X-X896. 

Love- Knot. The 

PETTEE, G. W. 

Canada. ^ 

Sleigh Soi^ ’ . 

PFEFFEL. 

Germany, 17^-1809. 

The Nobleman and the Pensioner (Charles T- 
Brookds Trastslaiton) 

PHILIPS, JOHN. 

Eivlaad. 1676- 1708. 

The Sj^endid Shilling 

PHILLIPS, AMBROSE. 

th^unmcatal gods” (From the Greek) 
PHILOSTRATUS. 

Urwece. becmid Century. 

“ Drink to me <>nly with thine eyes” { Trans- 
lation of Ben fetKoti) 

PIERPONT. JOHN. 
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My Child , 
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England, d. 1840. 

The Sailor^ s Consolation 

. . 630 

POE, EDGAR ALLAN. 

Baltimore, Md , 1811 - 1849 

Annabel Lee 

Annie, For 

Bells, The 

Raven, The 

From:— To F. S. 0 , . • , • - 

Publislier : W. J. Widdleton, New York. 
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POLLOK, ROBERT. 

Scotland, 1799- *827. 

Byron (Course of Time) . 

Ocean “ “ , . . 

From : — Course of Time 

. 918 

. 610 

. 346 , 797 

POMFRET, JOHN. 

England, 1667-1703. 

From: — Verses to his Friend under Afflic- 

tion, 312, 347. 



POPE, ALEXANDER. 

England, 1688-1744- ^ . 

Addison [^Prologue to Phe Satires ) . . • 9 *® 

Belinda ( The Rape oj[ the Lock) . . . 128 

Dying Christian to his Soul, The . . • 3®5 

Fame {JEssay on Man) . • . . 780 

Greatness “ “ 

Happiness » “ .... 736 

Nature’s Chain (Essay on Man) . . -405 

Ode to Solitude 225 

Poet’s Friend, The (Essay on Man) . . git 

Reason and Instinct “ • • 781 

Ruling Passion, The (Moral Essays) . . 779 

Scancml (Proloene to the Satires) . . 781 

Sporus, — Lord Hervey “ . - -909 

Toilet, The (Rape M the Lock) ... 713 

Universal Prayer, The . . . • , . * 37 ® 

From : — Dunciad, The, 396, 724, 803, 807 ; Eloisa 
to Abelard, 215,248 *, Epigram from Boileau, 

810 ; Epilogue to Satires, 797 ; l^istle 11 , 107 ; 
Epistle to Mr. Addison, 120; Epistle to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, 107, 805, 81s i. Epistle to Robert, 

Earl of Oxford, 801 ; Epitaph on Gay, 724 ; 
Epitaph on Hon. S. Harcourt, lao; Essay on 
Critiasm, 798, 799, S03, 805, 806, 807, 8x2; 
Essayon Man, 107, 394, 395, 397, 398 t 399 « 4891 
496, 792, 793. 796, 799.. 809, 801 & 3 , 807, 808, 

81a, 81S, 938, 939 ; Imitations of Horace, 793, 

796, S03, 804, 806, 807, 811, 814 1 Martinus 
Scriblerus on the An of Sinking in Poetry, 


loguetoAd . . , - r, 

203, 799, Sto, 81 1, 814, 815 ; Temple of Fame, 

81 1 ; To the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady, 

3ti, 312; Translation of Homer’s Iliad, 120, 

792, 797 ; Translation of Homer’s Odyssey, tar, 

207, 489 ; Wife of Bath ; Prologue, 805 ; Wind- 
sor Forest, 671, 672, 815. 

PORTEUS, BEILBY. 

England, 1731-1808. 

Jfy-oaw ; — Death, 311, S 39 . S 4 i. 5 S 9 . 794 - 
PRAED, WINTHROP MACKWORTH. 

England, 1809—18^. 

Belle of the Hall, llie 971 

Camp-bell . . . 9 ®® 

From I remember, I remember,” 108; 
School and Schoolfellows, 309. 

PRENTICE, GEORGE DENISON. 

Preston, Conn. , 1803 - 1870. 

The Closing Year 75 * 

PRIEST, NANCY AMELIA WOODBURY. 

Aiiwica, 1837- 1870. 

Heaven 3 ^ 

Over the River 27® 

PRINGLE. THOMAS. 

Scotland, i789-iS34< 

“ Afar in the desert ” 

PRIOR, MATTHEW. 

Eng^d, X721. 

To the Honorable Charles Mont^ue 

— Henry and Emma, 721; Upon a Pas- 
sage in the Scaligerana, 803. 
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Blood Horse, The 
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Owl, The 

Poet’s Song to his Wife, The 

Sea, The 

‘‘Sit down, sad soul” . 

“ Softly woo away her breath ” 

Song of Wood’Nymphs 
Stormy Petrel, The . 

White Squall, The 

PROUT, FATHER. See Mahony, Francis. 

PULTENEY, WILLIAM, EAR L OF BATH. 
England, 1682- 1764. ^ 

— he Honest Jury .... 

PUNCH. 
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Bomba, King of Naples, Death-Bed of . 

Collegian to his Bride, The .... 

Jones at the Barbel’s Shop .... 
Roasted Sucking Pig 

QUARLES, FRANCIS. 

EngUml, 1590-1644. 

Delight in God . . . , . 

Vanity of the World, The . . • : 

From'. — Emblems, 214, 309, 489, 798; Divine 
Poems, 309. 

RALEIGH, SIR WALTER. 

England, 1552-1618. 

Lines found in his Bible 

Nymph’s Reply, Tlie 

Pilgmniage, The 

Soul’s Errand, The 

From .* — The Silent Lover 

RAMSAY, ALLAN. 

Scotland. 1685 - 1748. 

“ At setting day and rising mom ” . 

Lochaber no more 

RANDOLPH, ANSON D. F. 

Woodbridge, N. b. 1830. 

Hopefully Waiting 39 * 

RANDOLPH, THOMAS. 

Endand, 1605-1634. 

Fairies’ Song Hunk's TranslaUofi[ . 

To a Lady admiring herself in a Looking- 
glass 

RASCAS, BERNARD. 

Provence, Frante. . ^ . 

The Love of God ( VfT. C Bryants Trans.) . 

RAY, WILLIAM. 

^Sistory of the Rebellion . 

RAYMOND, ROSSITER W. 

Cincinnati, O , b 1840. ^ _ . 

Trooper’s Death, Ihe (From the Cernusn) . 
READ, THOMAS BUCHANAN. 

Chester, Pa., 1833-1873. 

Angler, The 669 

Brave at Home, The 5^3 

Closing Scene, The 7x0 

Drifting 684 

Sheridan's Ride , . . . ^ • 594 

Publisherii : J. B. Lippuicott & Co., Philade^hia. 
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ROBERT II. {Son of Hvch C.apet). 

I*r<ince. 996-1031. 

Veni Sancte Spiritus(C. WinkwortJCs Trans^ 356 
ROBERTS, SARAH. 

Portsmouth, N H. 

The Voice of the Grass 465 

ROCHESTER, JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF. 

iineland, 1648-1080. 

Too late, alas, I must confess . . .160 

From : — Song, 134 ; Written on the Bedchamber 

Door of Charles II 940 

RODGER, ALEXANDER. 

bcutland, 1784-1840. 

“ Behave yoursel’ before folk ”... 157 
ROGERS, SAMUEL. 

En''lancl, 1763- 1835 

Descent, The ....... 446 

Ginevra 890 

Italy 679 

Jorasse {lialy) 651 

Marriage {Human Life) ..... 212 

Naples {Holy) 683 

On the Pictme of an Infant {Greek of Leon- 
idas) 81 

Rome {Italy) 6S0 

Sleeping Beauty, A 130 

Tear, A 789 

Venice {Italy) ...... 679 

Wish, A . 225 

From : — Italy, 248, 493 ; Human Life, 311, S09 ; 
Jacqueline, 348. 

RONSARD, PIERRE. 

France, 134a- 1585. 

Return of Spring ( . • .421 

ROSCOE, MRS. HENRY. 

England, Pub i863. 

From ; — Sonnet {Italian of Michel A figeld) . 809 

ROSCOMMON, WENTWORTH DILLON, EARL. 
Ireland, about 1633- 1684 

From : — Essay on Translated Verse, 805 : 
Translation of Dies Irae, 394. 

ROSSETTI, CHRISTINA GEORGINA 
England, x83i>-x874. 

Milking'Maid, The 132 

Up-Hill 363 

ROSSETTI, DANTE GABRIEL. 

Eng'and, xSaS-iSSa. 

Blessed Damozel, The 824 

Nevermore, The 744 

ROWE, NICHOLAS. 

England, 1673-1718. 

From : — The Fair Penitent . , '. 134, 347 

ROYDEN, MATHEW. 
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Sir Philip Sidney 904 

From : — An Elegie on a Friend’s Passion for his 
Astrophill 133 

RYAN, ABRAM J. 

Norfolk, Va.. 1840-1886. 

Rosary of my Tears 742 

Sentinel Songs 532 

The Cause of the South 596 

RYAN, RICHARD. 

England, 1796-1849. 

“ Oh, saw ye the lass” 149 

SANGSTER, CHARLES, 

Kingston, Canada, b. x8». 

The Comet 863 

The Snows 666 

Publisher : John Lovell, Montreal, Canada. 

SANGSTER, MRS. MARGARET E. M. 

New Rochelle, N. Y., b i8?8 

“Are the children at home” . . . .281 

SAPPHO. 

Island ef Lesbos, 600 B. C. 

“Blest as the Immortal Gods” {Ambrose 
PhiUipds Translation) . .184 

SARGENT, EPES. 

Gloucester, Mass., i8i4-x88ai. 

A Life on the Ocean Wave .... 630 


SAVAGE, RICHARD. 
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Proud Miss McBnde, The 
Railroad Rhyme .... 

Woman’s Will . . . . 

Publishers : Houghton. Mifflin. & Co.. Boston. 

SCHILLER, FRIEDRICH. 

Wurtemberg, 1^-1803. 

From : — Homeric Hexameter {Coleridge's 

Translation 

SCOTT, SIR WALTER. 

Scotland. 1771 - 18;2. 

“And said I that my limbs were old” {Lay 

of the Last Minstrel) 

Beal’ an Dhuine {Letdy of the Lake) . 

“ Breathes there the man ” {Lust Minstrel) . 
Christmas in Olden Time {ilfarmion) . 

Clan-Alpine, Song of {Lady of the Lake) 
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From : — Bridal of Triermain, 395 ; Lady of the 
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Lay of the Last Minstrel, 491, 494, 

Sri, 814; Lord of the Isles, 348, 539, 893; 
Marmion, zoS, 248, 8x6, 8^; Monastery, 
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SCUDDKR, ELIZA. 

The Love of God 

SEARING, LAURA C. REDDEN {Howard 
GlyndotC)- 

Somersiec Co.. Md., b. 1842. 

Mazzini 934 

SEDLEY. SIR CHARLES 
Ellwand. 1631-1701. 
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SEW ALL, HARRIET WINSLOW. 
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Why thus Longing? . 
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Antony’s Oration over the Body of Caesar 

{Jvlms Ceesar) S75 

“Blow, blow, thou winter wind” \As t ou 
Like It) 316 

{Antony and Cle^ira) _ . . 712 

Compliment to Queen Elizabeth {Midsummer 

Higkfs Dream) 835 

Course of True Love, The {Midsummer 

Nights Dream) 250 

Dagger of the Mind, A (Macketh) . . 8& 

Night's Dream) 833 
“ Farewell ! thou art too dear ” . - « 239 
“ Fear no more the heat ” {Cyndfeline) • . 30* 
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• Let me not to the marriage of true minds ” . 208 
Love {Merchant of f^enice) . v . • * 

Love Dissembled 3'V« A /O , 

Love’s Memory {Ali*s that Ends tU) 24a 
Martial Friendship • ■ * “4 

Murder, The {jMacbeth) > • • * 

l,lu&\c \Merckant 0/ VenM • ■ • • ”5 

Old Age oE Temperance {As Yov Line /*• ). 

w ■ ■ ■ 

Othello’s Defence .... 
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Queen Mab {Eomeo and y-uliet) . 

Seven Ages of Man [As You Like It) • • 
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867, 868, 900. 
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671, 722, 793, 797, 799, 802, Sio, 899, 900, 

938. 
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671, 72a, 793, 798, 807, 8x2, 815, 8r6. 

King Henry IV. Pt, 11., 3^6, 393, 540, 724, 800. 

King Henry V., 395, 540, 559, 631, 632, 723, 
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King Henry VI., Pt. 1 , 310, 795, 8xo. 

King Henry VI., Pt. II., 495, 724, 796, 799. 

King Henry VI., Pt. III., 541, 798, 802, 815, 

938. 

King Heniv VIIL, 3*1, 3’2, 34s, 346, 347, 

6qi, 723, SIX. 

King John, 107, 232, 309, 345, 348, 348, S4t, 

603, 722, 726, 798, 799, 801, 812, 815, 899. 

King Lear, 346, 347, 348, 494, 72X, 723> 802, 

King Richard II., 308, 309, 3x0, 346, S4*, 803, 
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POEMS OP CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


PHILIP, MY KING. 

“ Who bears upon his baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty. ’ 

Look at me with thy large bi-owu eyes, 

Philip, niy king ! 

Round whom the eushadowiug purple lies 
Of babyhood’s royal dignities. 

Lay on my neck tliy tiny hand 
With Love’s invisible sceptre laden ; 

1 am thine Esther, to command 
Till thou shalt find a queen-handmaiden, 
Philip, my king ! ■ 

0, the day when thou goest a-wooing, 

Philip, my king I 

When those beautiful lips ’gin suing, 

And, some gentle heaii^’s bai’s undoing. 

Thou dost enter, love-ci*owued, and there 
Sittest love-glorified ! — Rule kindly. 
Tenderly over thy kingdom fair ; 

For we that love, ah I we love so blindly, i 
Philip, my king ! 

Up from thy sweet mouth up to thy brow, 
Philip, my king ! 

The spirit tluit there lies sleeping now 
May rise like a giant, and make men bow 
As to one Heaven-chosen among his peers.' 

My Saul, than tliy bretliren taller and fairer, 
Let me behold thee in future years ! 

Yet thy head needeth a cii'clet rarer, 

Philip, my king ; — 

A \vreath, not of gold, but palm. One day, 
Philip, my king ! 

Thou too must tread, as we trod, a way 
Thorny, and cniel, and cold, and gray; 

Rebels yritliin tlxee and foes without 
Will snatch at thy crown. But march on, 
glorious, 

Martyr, yet monarch 1 till angels shout, 

As thorn ®tt*at at the feet of Ood victorious, 
Philip, the king f” 

MARIA MULOCK' CRAIK. 


CRADLE SONG. 

F ROM •• B1T7 ER-SWEET." 

What is the little one thinking about ? 

Very wonderful tilings, no doubt ; 

Unwritten history! 

Unfathomed mystery I 

Yet he chuckles, and crows, and nods, and wints, 
As if his head were as full of kinks 
And curious liddles as any sphinx ! 

Warped by colie, and wet by teais, 

Puuetumd by pins, and tortumd by fears. 

Our little nephew will lose two years ; 

And he *11 never know 
Where the summers go ; 

He need not laugh, for he *11 find it so. 

Who can tell what a baby thinks ? 

Who can follow the gossamer links 
By which the manikin feels liis way 
Out from the shore of the great unknown, 

Blind, and wailing, and alone. 

Into the light of day ? 

Out from the shorn of the unknown sea, 

Tossing in pitiful agony ; 

Of the unknown sea that reels and rolls, 
Specked with the barks of little souls, — 

Barks that were launched on the other side. 

And slipped from lieaveu on an ebbing tide ! 

What does he think of his mother’s eyes ? 

I What does he think of his mother’s hair ? 

What of the ci*adle-roof, that flies 
Forwaid and backward through the air ? 

What does he think of his moth^’s breast, 
Bare and beautiful, smootlr and white, 

Seeking it ever with fresh delight, 

Cup of his life, and conch of his rest ? 

What does he think when her quick embrace 
Presses his hand and buries his face 
Deep where the heart-throbs sink and swell. 
With a tenderness she can never tell, 

Though she murmur the words 
Of all the Urds, — 

Words she has learned to murmur well I 
Now he thinks he’ll go to ^eep I 
1 can see the sliadow creep 
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Over his eyes iu soft eclipse, 

Over his brow and over liis lii>s, 

Out to his little lluger-tips ! 

Softly sinking, down he goes ! 

Down he goes ! down he goes ! 

See ! he ’s hushed in sweet repose. 

jo.'siAii Gilbert Holland. 


CHOOSING A NAME. 

I HAVE got a new-boni sister ; 

I was nigh the first that kissed her. 

When the nursing- woman brought her 
To papa, his infant daughter, 

How papa's dear eyes did glisten ! — 

She will shortly be to chiisten ; 

And papa has made the offer, 

1 shall have the naming of her. 

Now I wonder what would please her, — 
Charlotte, J alia, or Louisa f 
Ann and Mary, they *re too foinmon ; 
Joan 's too fonnal for a wouiaii ; 

Jane 's a prettier name beside ; 

But ive had a Jane that died. 

They would say, if ’t was liebeeoa, 

That she was a little Quaker. 

Edith ’s pretty, but that looks 
Better in old English books , 

Ellen *s left off long ago ; 

Blanche is out of fashion now. 

None that 1 liave named as yet 
Are so good as Margaret. 

Emily is neat and fine ; 

What do you think of Caroline i 
How I ’in puzzleil and perplexed 
What to choose or think of next ! 

1 am in a little fever 

Lest the name that 1 should give her 

Should disgi’ace her or defame her ; — 

I will leave papa to name her. 

MARY Lamb. 


BABY MAY. 

Cheeks as soft as July peaches ; 

Lips whose dewy scarlet teaches 
Poppies paleness ; round large oyes 
Ever gi-eat w'ith new surprise ; 

^linutes filled with shadeless gladness ; 
jVlinutes just as brhnmed with sadness ; 
Happy smiles and wailing cries ; 

Crows, and laughs, and tearful eyes ; 
Lights and sliadows, swifter born 
Than on wind-swept autumn com ; 

Ever some new tiny notion. 

Making every limb all motion ; 


Catcliings up of legs and arms ; 
Throwings back and small ahiims ; 
Clutching liiigei's ; straightening jerks ; 
Twining feet whose each toe works ; 
Kickings up and straining risings ; 
Mother’s ever new surprisiiigs ; 

Hands all wants and look.s all wonder 
At all things the heavens under ; 

Tiny scorns of smiled reprovings 
That have more of love than lovings ; 
Mischiefs done with such a winning 
Archness that we piize such sinning ; 
Breakings dire of plates and glasses ; 
Grasphigs small at all that pusses ; 
Pullings off of all that 's able 
To be caught from tray or table ; 

Silences, — small meditation.^ 

Deep as thoughts of cares for nations ; 
Breaking into wisest speeches 
In a tongue that nothing teachc.s ; 

All the thoughts of whose possessing 
Must be wooed to light by guessing ; 
Slumbeis, — such sweet angel- seem ing.s 
That we ’d ever have such droamings j 
Till from sleep we see thee breaking. 

And we ’d always have thee waking ; 
Wealth for which we know no measure ; 
Pleasure high above all pleasure ; 
Gladness brimming over gladness ; 

Joy in care ; delight in sadness ; 
Loveliness beyond completeness ; 
Sweetness distancing all sweetness ; 

Beauty all that beauty may be ; — - 
That ’s May Bennett ; that ’s my baby. 

William cux Ise.nneit. 


AX'RADLE HYMN. 

abbreviated from tub original 

Hush ! my dear, lie still, and slumlwr, 
Holy angels guard thy bed ! 

Heavenly blessings without number 
Gently falling on thy head. 

Sleep, my babe ; thy food and laimeiit, 
House and home, thy friends provide ; 

All without thy care or payment, 

All thy wants are well supplied. 

How much better thou ’it attended 
Than the Son of God could bo, 

When from heaven he descended, 

And became a child like thee. 

Soft and easy is thy cimllo : 

Coarse and hard thy Saviour lay ; 

When his biitliplace was a stable. 

And his softest bed was hay. 



INFANCY. 


See the kinder shepherds round liini, 

Tolling wonders from the sky ! 

There they sought him, there they found him. 
With his virgin mother by. 

See the lovely Babe a-dressing ; 

Lovely Infant, how he smiled I 

When he wept, the mother’s blessing 
Soothed and hushed the holy Child. 

Lo, he slumbers in his nnmger, 

Where the horned oxen fecil ; 

Peace, my darling, here ’s no danger. 

Here ’s no ox. anear thy bod. 

Mayst thou live to know and fear him, 

Trust and love him all thy days ; 

Then go dwell forever near him, 

See his face and sing his piaise! 

I could give thee thousand kisses, 

Hoping what I most desire ; 

Not a mother’s fondest wishes 
Can to greater joys aspire. 

Isaac Waits. 


LITTLE FEET. 

Two little feet, so stnall that both may nestle 
In one caressing hand, — 

Two tender feet upon the unhied border 
Of life’s mysterious land. 

Dimpled, and soft, and pink as peach-tree blos- 
soms. 

In April’s fragrant days, 

How can they walk among the briei'y tangles. 
Edging the world’s rough ways i 

These ix)se-white feet, along the doubtful future. 
Must bear a mother’s load ; 

Alas ! since Woman ha.s the heaviest bunion, 
And walks the harder road. 

Love, for a while, will make the i)ath before them 
All dainty, smooth, and fair, — 

Will cull away the biumbles, letting ouly^ 

The roses blossom there. 

But when the mother’s watchful eyes am shrouded 
Away from sight of men. 

And these dear feet are left without her guiding, 
Who shall direct them then f 

How will they be allurod, betrayed, deluded, 
Poor little untaught feeb 1 
Into what dreary mazes will they wander, - ' 
What dangm-s Will they meet ? 


Will they go stumbling blindly in the darkness 
Of Sorrow’s tearful shades ? 

Or find the upland sloi)es of Peace and Beauty, 
Whose sunlight never fades ! 

Will they go toiling up Ambition’s summit, 

The common world above i 
Or in some nameless vale, securely sheltered, 
Walk side by side with Love / 

Some feet there be which walk Life’s tra«*k un- 
woiiudcJ, 

Which find but ideasant ways : 

Some hearts there be to which this life is only 
A round of happy days. 

But these are few. Far more there aie who 
wander 

Without a hope or friend, — 

Who find their journey full of pain.s and losses, 
And long to reach the cud. 

How shall it be with her, the tender stronger, 
Fau*-faced and gentle-eyed, 

Before whose unstained feet the world's rude 
liighway 

Strotches so fair and wide ^ 

Ah ! who may read the futuro ? For om* darling 
We crave all blessings sweet, 

And play tliat Ho who feeds the crying ravens 
Will guide the baby’.s feet. 

A.S’O.NYMOLb. 


CUADLE SONG. 

Sleep, little baby of mine. 

Night and the darkness aie near. 

But Jesus looks down 
Tlirougli the shadows that fi own, 

And baby has nothing to fe-ar. 

Shut, little sleepy blue eyes ; 

Dear little head, be at rest ; 

Jesus, like yoii. 

Was a baby once, too. 

And slept on his own mother’s breast. 

Sleep, little baby of mine, 

Soft on your pillow so white ; 

Jesus is here 

To watch over you, dear. 

And nothing can haim you to-night. 

0, little darling of mine, 

What can you know of the bliss. 

The comfort I keep. 

Awake and a^deep. 

Because 1 am certain of this ? 

ANONYMOUS 
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THE BABY. 

Where did yon come fi*om, baby dear ? 

Out of the everywhere into the here. 

Where did you get your eyes so blue ? 

Out of the sky ns I came tfirough 

What makes the light in them sparkle and spin ? 
Some of the starry sjpikes left in. 

Where did you get that little teai* ? 

I found it waiting wh&n I got here. 

What makes your forehead so smooth and high ? 
A soft hand stroked it as I went by. 

What makes your cheek like a waim white rose ? 
Something better than any one knows. 

Whence that three-coniered smile of bliss ! 

Three angels gave me at once a kiss. 

Where did you get that pearly car ? 

God spoke^ a/nd it came out to hear. 

Where did you get those anna and hands ? 

Love made itself into hooks and bands. 

Feet, whence did you come, you darling things ^ 
From the same box as the cherubs'' icings. 

How did they all just come to be you ? 

God thought about me^ and so X grew. 

But how did you come to us, you dear ? 

God thought of you, and so I am here. 

George Macdonald. 


THE BABY. 

On parents’ knees, a naked, new-boni child, 
Weeping thou sat'stwhen all around thee smiled; 
So live, that, sinking in thy last long sleep. 
Thou then mayst smile while all around thee 
weep. 

'Bnm the Sanscrit of Calidasa. by 
SIR WILLIAM Jones. 


SILENT BABY. 

The baby sits in her cradle, 
Watching the world go round, 
Enwrapt in a mystical silence, 
Amid all the tumult of sound. 


She must be akin to the flowers, 

For no one has heard 
A whispered word 
From this silent baby of cure. 

Wondering, she looks at the children, 

As they merrily laughing pass, 

And smiles o’er her face go rippling, 

Like sunshine over the grass 
And into the heart of the flowers ; 

But never a word 
Has yet been heard 
From this silent darling of ours. 

Has she a wondeiful wisdom, 

Of unspoken knowledge a store, 

Hid away from all curious eyes, 

Like the mysterious lore 
Of the bees and the birds and the flowers ? 
Is this why no word 
Has ever been heard 
From this silent baby of ours ? 

Ah, baby, from out your blue eyes 
The angel of silence is smiling, — 
Though silvern hereafter your speecjh, 
Your silence is golden, — beguiling 
All hearts to this darling of ours, 

Who speaks not a word 
Of all she has heard, 

Like the birds, the bees, and the flowers. 

ELLRN BARTLR’rr CURRIBR. 


BABY LOCLSE. 

I ’m in love with you, Baby Louise ! 

With your silken hair, and your soft blue eyes, 
And the dreamy wisdom that in them lies, 

And the faint, sweet smile you brought from the 
skies, — 

God’s sunshine, Baby Louise. 

When you fold your hands, Baby Louise, 
Your bands, like a fairy’s, so tiny and -fair, 

With a pretty, innocent, saint-like air, 

Are you trying to think of some angel-tauglit 
prayer 

You learned above, Baby Louise ? 

I ’m in love with you. Baby Louise I 
Why I you never raise your beautiful bead ! 
Some day, little one, your cheek will grow red 
With a flush of delight, to hear the word said, 

“ I love you,” Baby Louise. 

Do you hear me, Baby Louise ? 

I have sung your praises for nearly an hour, 

And your lashes keep drooping lower and lower, 
And — you ’ve gone to sleep, like a weary flower, 
Ungrateful Baby Louise ! 

Margarht eyttngr. 
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THE BABIE. 

Xae &hooii to hide her tiny taes, 

N ae stockin’ on her feet ; 

Her supple ankles white as snaw. 

Or early blossoms sweet. 

Her simple dress o’ sprinkled pink, 

Her double, dimplit chin, 

Her puckered lips an’ baumy mou’, 
With na ane tooth within. 

Her een sae like her mither’s een, 

Twii gentle, liquid things ; 

Her face is like an angel’s face, 

We ’re glad she has nae wings. 

She is the buddin* o’ our luve, 

A giftie God gied us : 

We maun na luve the gift owre weel, 

’T wad be nae blessing thus. 

We still maun lo’e the Giver mair. 

An* see Him in the given j 

An’ sae she *11 lead us up to Him, 

Our babie straight frae Heaven. 

J. E . RANKIN. 


*‘THE HOUSEHOLD SOVEREIGN.” 

FROM “the hanging OF THE CRANE.** 

Seated I see the two again, 

But not alone ; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 

With face as round as is the moon; 

A royal guest with flaxen hair, 

Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drams on the table with his spoon, 

Then ^rops it careless on the floor, 

To grasp at things unseen before. 

Are these celestial manners ? these 
The ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ah; yhs ; consider well the guest. 

And whatsoe’er he does seems best; 

He ruleth by the right divine 
Of helplessness, so. lately bom 
In purple chambers of the mom. 

As sovereign over thee and thine. 

He speaketh not, and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes ; 

The golden sUence of the Greek, 

The gravest wisdom of the wise, 

Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books. 


As if he could but would not speak. 

And now, 0 monarch absolute, 

Tliy power is put to proof ; for lo ! 
Resistless, fathomless, and slow, 

The nurse comes rustling like the sea, 

And pushes back thy chair and thee, 

And so good night to King Canute. 

henry W'adsworth Longfellow. 


BABY BELL. 

Have you not heard the poets toll 
How came the dainty Baby Bell 
Into this world of oure ? 

The gates of heaven were left ajar : 

With folded Hands and tlreamy eyes. 
Wandering out of Paradise, 

She saw this planet, like a star, 

Hiihg in the glistening depths of even, — 
Its bridges, running to and fro, 

O’er which tjie white-winged angels go. 
Bearing the holy dead to heaven. 

She touched a bridge of flowers, — those feet. 
So light they did not bend the bells 
( )f the celestial asx^hodels, 

They fell like dew upon the flowers : 

Then all the air grew strangely sweet I 
And thus came dainty Baby Bell 
Into tliis world of ours. 

She came, and brought delicious May. 

The swallows built beneath the eaves ; 
Like sunlight, in and oat the leaves 
The robins went the livelong day ; 

The lily swung its noiseless bell ; 

And o’er the porch the trembling vine 
Seemed bursting with its veins of wine; 
How sweetly, softly, twilight fell! 

O, earth was full of singing-birds 
And opening spring-tide flowers. 

When the dainty Baby Bell " 

Came to this world of ours 1 

O, Baby, dainty Baby Bell, 

How fair she gr§w*from day to day C 
What woman-nature filled her eyes. 

What poetry within them lay \ 

Those deep and tender twilight eyes. 

So full of meaning, pure and brig^ 

As if she yet stood in the l*ght 
Of those oped gates of Paradise. 

And so we loved her more and more : 

Ah, never in our hearts before 
Was love so lovely bom : 

We felt we had a link betw^n 
'This real worid and that unseen^ 

The land beyond the mom; 
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Aud for the love of those dear eyes, 

For love of her whom God led forth 
(The mother’s being ceased on earth 
When Baby came from Paradise ), — 

For love of Him who smote om* lives, 

And woke the chords of joy and pain, 

We said, Deai' Christ / — our hearts bent down 
Like violets after rain. 

And now the orchards, which were white 
And red with blossoms when she came, 

Were rich in autumn’s mellow prime ; 

Tlie clustei-ed ai^ples burnt like llamc, 

The soft-ehooked peaches blushed and fell, 

The ivory chestnut burst its shell, 

Tlie grapes hung purpling in the.grango ; 

And time wreuglit just as rich a change 
In little Baby Bell. 

Her lissome foi*m more perfect grew. 

And in her features we eoiild tiaoe, 

In softened curves, her mother’s face. 

Her angel-nature ripened too : • 

Wo thought her lovely when she came, 

But she was holy, saintly now : — 

Aiound her pale angelic brow 
We saw a slender ring of flame 1 

God’s hand had taken away the seal 
That held the porials of her speech ; 

And oft she said a few strange woids 

Whose meaning lay beyond our reach. 

She never was a child to us, 

We never held her being’s key ; 

/Te could not teacdi her holy things : 

She was Christ’s self in purity. 

It came upon us by degrees. 

We saw its shallow ore it fell, — 

The knowledge that our God had scut 
His messenger for Baby Bell. 

We shuddered with unlanguagcd pain, 

And all our hopes were changed to fears, 

And all our thoughts ran into tears 
Like sunshine into rain. 

We cried aloud in our belief, 

“ 0, smite us gently, gently, God ! 

Teach us to bend and kiss the rod, 

And perfect gi'ow tlmougli grief.” 

Ah, how we loved her, God can tell ; 

Her heart was folded deep in oiiis. 

Our hearts are bi-okcn, Baby Bell ! 
r 

At last he came, the messenger, 

The messenger from unseen lands : 

And what did dainty Baby Bell ? 

She only crossed her little hands, 


She only looked more meek and fair ! 

Wc parted back her silken hair, 

We wove the roses round her brow, — 

1 White buds, the summer’s drifted snow, — 
Wrapt her from head to foot in flowers ! 

And thus went dainty Baby Bell 
Out of this world of ours ! 

Thomas uailey Aldrich. 


NO BABY IN THE HOUSE, 

No baby in the house, I know, 

'T is fai* too nice and clean. 

No toys, by careless fingers stiown, 

Upon the floors are scon. 

No finger-marks are on the panes, 

No scratches on the chairs ; 

No wooden men set up in rows, 

Or marahalled olf in paiis ; 

No little stockings to be darned,^ 

All ragged at the toes ; 

No pile of mending to be done. 

Made up of baby-clothes ; 

No little troubles to be soothed ; 

No little hands to fold ; 

No grimy fingers to bo washed ; 

No stories to be tohl ; 

No tender kisses to be given ; 

No nickmimes, “ Dove ” and ** Mouse 
No meny frolics after tea, — 

No baby in the house ! 

Clara G. L)olli\tr. 


W^HAT DOES LITTLE BIRDIE SAY? 

riiUM “ SRA DREAMS. ’ 

What does little birdie say 
In her nest at peep of day ? 

Lot me fly, says little hiidio, 

Mother, let mo fly away. 

Birdie, rest a little longer, 

Till the littlo wings are stronger.. 

So she rests a little longer, 

Then she flies away. 

What does little baby say, 

In her bod at poop of day ? 

Baby .says, like little birdie, 

Let me lise and fly away. 

Baby sleep, a little longer. 

Till the little limbs arc stronger, 

1 f bhe sleeps a little longer, 

Baby too shall fly away. 

ali>kku tknnyson.' 



A DUTCH LULLABY. 


Wynken, Blynken, and Nod one night 
Sailed off in a wooden shoe — 

Sailed on a river of misty light 
Into a sea of dew. 

Where are you going, and what do 
you wish?” 

The old moon ask^ the three. 

‘‘We have come to fish for the herring- 
fish 

That live in this beautiful sea; 

Nets of silver and gold have we,” 

Said Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

The old moon laughed and sung a song 
As they rocked in the wooden shoe. 
And the wind that sped them all night 
long 

Ruffled the waves of dew; 

The little stars were the herring-fish 
That lived in the beautiful sea ; 

‘‘ Now cast your nets wherever you wish, 
But never afeard are we” — 

So cried the stars to the fishermen 
three, 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 


All night long their nets they threw 
For the fish in the twinkling foam. 
Then down from the sky came the 
wooden shoe, 

Bringing the fishermen home. 

*T was all so pretty a sail, it seemed 
As if it could not be; 

And some folks thought ’t was a dream 
they ’d dreamed 
Of sailing that beautiful sea. 

But I shall name you the fishermen 
three ; 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Wynken and Blynken are two little eyes, 
And Nod is a little head, 

And the wooden shoe that sailed the 
skies 

Is a wee one^s trundle-bed; 

So shut your eyes while mother sings 
Of the wonderful sights that be, 

And you shall see the beautiful things 
As you rock in the misty sea 
Where the old shoe rocked the fish- 
ermen three — 

Wynken, 

Blynken, 

And Nod. 

Eugene Field. 


i^hotOm by vAif/ic Dvyofit, 


THE WITCH IN THE GLASS. 


** My mother says I must ijot pass 
Too near that glass ; 

She is afraid that I will see 
A little witch that looks like me, 

With a red, red mouth, to whisper low 
The very thing I should not know ! 


Alack for all your mother’s care ! 

A bird of the air, 

A wistful wind, or (I suppose 
Sent by some hapless boy) a rose. 

With breath too sweet, will whisper low 
The very thing you should not know ! 

Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
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ON THE PICTURE OF AN INFANT 

PLAYING NEAR A PRECIPICE. 

While on the cliff with calm delight she kneels. 
And the blue vales a thousand joys recall, 

See, to the last, last verge her infant steals ! 

0 , fly — yet stir not, speak not, lest it falL — 
Far better taught, she lays her bosom bare. 

And the fond boy springs back to nestle there. 

LEONIDAS of Alexandria (Greek). Translation 
of Samuel Rogers. 


LULLABY. 

FROM " THE PR1NCES.S.“ 

Sweet and low, sweet and low, 

Wind of the western sea, ‘ 

Low, low, breathe and blow, 

Wind of the western sea ! 

Over the rolling waters go, 

Come from the dying moon, and blow. 

Blow him again to me ; 

While my little one, while my pretty one, sleeps. 

Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 

Rest, rest, on mother’s breast, 

Father will come to thee soon ; 

Father will come to liis babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon : 

Sleep, my little one, sleep, my pretty one, sleep. 

ALFRED Tennyson. 


THE ANGEL’S WHISPER. * 

In Ireland they have a pretty iancy, that, when a child smiles in 
its bleep, it is “ talking with angels. ' 

A BABY was sleeping ; 

Its mother was weeping ; 

For her husband was far on the wild raging sea ; 
And the tempest was swelling 
Round the fishenuan’s dwelling ; 

And she cried, “ Dermot, darling ! 0 come back 
tomel” 

Her beads while she numbered 
The baby still slumbered, 

And smiled in her face as she bended her knee : 
“ 0, hlesskL he that warning, 

My child, thy sleep ^oming, — 

For I know that the angels ai*© whispering with 
thee. 

** And while they are keeping 
Bright watch o’er thy s^ping, 


0 , pitiy to them softly, my baby, with me, — 
And say thou wouidst rather 
They ’d watch o’er thy father ! 

For I know that the angels are whispering to 
thee.” 

The dawn of the morning 
Saw Demiot returning, 

And the wife wept wdth joy her babe’s father to 
see ; 

And closely caressing 
Her child with a blessing. 

Said, ** I knew that the angels were whispering 
with thee.” 

Samuel I.over. 


MOTHER AND CHILD. 

The wind blew wide the casement, and within — 
It was the loveliest picture ! — a sweet cliiid 
Lay in its mother’s aims, and drew its life. 

In pauses, from the fountain, — the white round 
Part shaded by loose tresses, soft -and dark, 
Concealing, but still showing, the fair i*ealin 
Of so much raiiture, as green shadowing trees 
With beauty slnmid the brooklet. The red Ups 
Were parted, and the cheek upon the breast 
Lay close, and, like the young -leaf of the Sower, 
Wore the same color, rich and waim and fresh : — 
And such alone are beautiful. Its eye, 

A full blue gem, most e-^quisitely set, 
looked archly on its world, 7 - the little imp, 

As if it knew even then that such a wreath 
Were not for all ; and with its playfiil liands 
It drew aside the robe that liid its realm. 

And peeped and laughed aloud, 4ud so it laid 
Its head upon the shrine of such -pule joys, 

And, laughing, slept. And w'liile it slept, the tears 
Of tlie sweet mother fell upon its cheek, — 

Tears such as fall from April skies, aud bring 
The sunlight after. They wore tears of joy ; 
And the true heart of that young mother then 
Grow lighter, and she sang unconsciously 
The silliest hallad-soug that ever yet 
Subdued the nursery’s voices, and brought sleep 
To fold her sabbath wings above its couch. 

WILLIAM GILMORE SlMMih 


BABY ZULMA’S CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

A LIGHTER scarf of richer fold 

The morning flushed upon onr sight, 
Aud Evening trimmed her lamps of gold 
From deeper springs of purer light ; 
Aud softer drips bedewed the lea, 

And whiter blossoms veiled the tree, 
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And bluer waves danced on the sea 
When baby Ziilma came to be ! 

The day before, a bird had sung 
Strange gi’eetings on the roof and flown ; 
And Night’s immaculate priestess flung 
A diamond from her i)arted zone 
Upon the crib beside the bed, 

Whereunto, as the doctor said, 

A king or queen would soon be led 
By some sweet Ariel overhead. 

Ere yet the sun had crossed tlie line 
When we, at Aries’ double bars. 

Behold him, tempest-beaten, shine 
In stonny Libra’s triple stare : 

What time the hillsides shake with corn 
And boughs of fruitage laugh unshorn 
And cheeiy echoes wake the mom 
To gales of fragrance haivest-bom. 

In storied spots of vernal flame 
And breezy realms of tossing shade. 

The tripping elves tumultuous came 
To join the fairy cavalcade : 

From blushing chambers of the rose. 

And bowers the lily’s buds enclose. 

And nooks and dells of deep repose, 

Where human sandal never goes. 

The rabble poured its motley tide : 

Some upon airy chariots rode. 

By cupids showered from side to side. 

And some the dragon-fly bestrode ; 

While troops of virgins, left and right. 

Like microscopic trails of light, 

The sweeping pageant made as bright 
As beams a rainbow in its flight ! 

It passed : the bloom of puiple plums 
Was rippled by trumpets rallying long 
O’er beds of pinks ; and dwarfish drums 
Struck all the insect world to song : 

The milkmaid caught the low refrain. 

The ploughman answered to her strain, 

And every warbler of the plain 
The ringing choius chirped again ! 

Beneath the -sunset’s faded arch, 

It fomed and filed within our porch. 
With not a ray to guide its march 
Ex^pt the twilight’s silver torch : 

And thus she came from clouds above, 

Witlx spirits of the glen and gi-ove, 

A flower of grace, a cooing dove, 

A shiine of piuyer and star of love I 

A queen of hearts ! — her mighty chains 
Are beads of coxal round her strung. 


And, ribbon-diademed, she i*eigiis, 
Commanding in an unknown tongue 
The kitten spies her cunning ways, 

The patient cm* romps in lier plays. 

And glimpses of her earlier days 
Ai^e seen in picture-books of fays._ 

To fondle all things doth she choose, 

Aixd wlxeix she gets, wliat some one sends, 
A trifling gift of tiny shoes. 

She kisses both as loving friends ; 

For in her eyes this orb of cai*e, 

Whose hopes are heaps of frosted luiir, 

Is but a garland, trim and fair. 

Of cherubs twixxiixg in the aii*. 

0, from a soul suffused with tears 
Of tnxst thou mayst be spared the thorn 
Which it has felt in other years, — 

Across the moni our Loi'il was born, 

I waft thee blessings ! At thy side 
May his invisible seraphs glide ; 

And tell thee still, whate’er betide. 

For thee, for thine, for all. He died ! 

AUGUSTUS JULIAN UliQUlHR. 


BABY’S SHOES. 

0, THOSE little, those little blue shoes 1 
Those shoes that no little feet use. 

0 the price wei’e high 
That those shoes would buy. 

Those little blue unused shoes ! 

For they bold the small shape of feet 
That no niore their mother’s eyes meet, 
That, by God’s good will, 

Years since, grew still. 

And ceased from their totter so sweet. 

And O, since that baby slept. 

So hushed, how the mother has kept, 
With a teaxful pleasure, 

That little dear treasure, 

And o’er them thought and wept ! 

For they mind her foreveimoro 
Of a patter along the floor ; 

And blue eyes she sees 
Look up from her knees 
With the look that in life they wore. 

As they lie before her there. 

There babbles fronx clxair to chair 
. A little sweet face 
That ’s a gleaxxi in the place, 

With its little gold curls of hair. 
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Then 0 wonder not that her heart 
From all else would rather part 
Than those tiny blue shoes 
That no little feet use, 

And whose sight makes such fond team start ! 

William cox Bennett. 


OUR WEE WHITE ROSE. 

All in our marriage garden 
Grew, smiling up to God, 

A bonnier flower than ever 

Suekt the green warmth of the sod ; 

0, beautiful unfathomably 
Its little life unfurled ; 

And crown of all things was our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

From out a balmy bosom 
Our bud of beauty grew ; 

It fed on smiles for sunshine. 

On tears for daintier dew : 

Aye nestling warm and tenderly, 

Our leaves of love were curled 
So close and close about our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

With mystical faint fi-agrance 
Our house of life she filled ; 

Revealed each hour some fairy tower 
Wliere winged hopes might build ! 

We saw — though none like us might see — 
Such precious promise pearled 
Upon the petals of om* wee 
White Rose of aU the world. 

But evermore the lialo 
Of angel-light increased. 

Like the mystery of moonlight 
That folds some fairy feast. 

Snow-white, snow-soft, snow-silently 
Our darling bud upcurled, 

And dropt i’ the grave — God’s lap — our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

Our Rose was but in blossom, 

Our life was but in spring, 

When down the solemn midnight 
We heard the spirits sing, 

** Another bud of infancy 
With holy dews impearled ! ” 

And in their hands they bore our wee 
White Rose of all the world. 

You scarce could think so small a thing 
Could leave a loss so large ; 

Her little light such shadow fling 
From dawn to sunset^s mai^ 


In other springs our life may be 
In bannered bloom unfurled, 

But never, never match our wee 
. White Rose of all the world. 

Gerald Massey. 


WILLIE WINKIE. 

Web Willie Winkle lins through the town. 

Up stairs and doon stairs, in his nicht-gown, 
Tii*lm* at the window, cryin* at the lock, 

** Are the weans in their bed ? — for it 's now ten 
o’clock.” 

Hey, Willie Winkie ! are ye cornin’ ben ? 

The cat ’s singin’ gay thrums to the sleepin* hen, 
The doug 's speldered on the floor, and disna gie 
a cheep ; 

But here *s a waukrife laddie, that winna fa* 
asleep. 

Ony thing but sleep, ye- rogue: — glow'iin* like 
the moon. 

Rattlin’ in an aim jug wi’ an aim spoon, 
Riunblin*, tumblin’ roun’ about, crawin* like a 
cock, 

Skirlin’ like a kenna-what — wauknin* sleepin* 
folk! 

Hey, Willie Winkie 1 the wean ’s in a creel ! 
Waumblin’ aif a bodie’s knee like a vera eel, 
Ruggin’ at the cat’s lug, and ravellin’ a’ her 
thrums : 

Hey, Willie Winkie ! — See, there he comes ! 

Weaiie is the mither that has a stoiie wean, 

A wee stumpie stoussie, that cazma rin his lane. 
That has a battle aye wi’ sleep, before he’ll dose 
an ee ; 

But a kiss free afif his rosy lips gies strength 
anew to mo. 

WILLIAM Miller. 


THE MOTHER’S . HEART. 

When first thou earnest, gentle, sdiy, and fond, 
My eldest bom, first hope, and dearest treasure. 
My heart received thee with a joy beyond 
All that it yet had felt of earthly pleasure ; 
Nor thought that any love again might be 
So deep and strong as that 1 felt for thee. 

Faithful and trae, with sense beyond thy years. 
And natural piety that leaned to heaven ; 
Wrung by a harsh word suddenly to tears, 

Yet patient to rebuke when justly given ; 
Obedient, eai^ to be reeonciled. 

And meekly cheerful; such wert thou, my 
child 1 
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Not willing to be left — still by my side, 
Haunting my walks, while summer-day was 
dying ; 

Nor leaving in thy turn, but pleased to glide 
Through the dai'k room where I was sadly 

lying ; 

Or by the couch of pain, a sitter meek, 

Watch the dim eye, and kiss the fevered cheek. 

0 boy ! of such as thou are oftenest made 
Earth’s fragile idols ; like a tender flower, 

No strength in all thy freshness, prone to fade. 
And bending weakly to the thunder-shower ; 
Still, round the loved, thy heart found force to 
bind, 

And clung, like woodbine shaken in the wind ! 

Then thotj, my meny love, — bold in thy glee, 
Under the bough, or by the firelight dancing, 
With thy sweet temper, and thy spirit free, — 
Didst come, as restless as a bud’s wing glan- 
cing. 

Full of a wild and irrepressible mirth, 

Like a young sunbeam to the gladdened earth ! 

Thine was the shout, the song, the burst of joy. 
Which sweet from childhood’s rosy lip iv- 
soundeth ; 

Thine was the eager spint naught could cloy, 
And the glad heait from which all grief re- 
boundeth ; 

And many a mirthful jest and mock reply 
Lurked in the laughter of thy dark-blue eye. 

And thine was many an art to win and bless, 

The cold and stern to joy and fondness warm- 
ing; 

The coaxing smile, the frequent soft caress. 

The earnest, tearful prayer all wrath disarm- 
ing ! 

Again my heart n new affection found. 

But thought that love with thee had reached its 
bound. 

At length thou earnest, — thou, the last and 
least, 

Nicknamed “ the Emperor ” by thy laughing 
brethers, 

Because a haughty spirit swelled thy breast, 

And thou didst seek to mle and sway th(‘ 
others. 

Mingling with every playful infant wile 
A mimic majesty that made us smile. 

And 0, most like a regal child wert thou I 
An eye of resolute and successful scheming ! 
Fair shoulders, curling lips, and dauntless brow, 
Fit for the world’s strife, not for poet’s di*eain- 
ing; 


And proud the lifting of thy stately head, 

And the firm bearing of thy conscious trocid. 

Different from both ! yet each succeeding claim 
I, that all other love had been forswearing, 
Forthwith admitted, equal and the same ; 

Nor injured either by this love’s comparing, 
Nor stole a fraction for the newer call, — 

But in the mother’s heart found reom for all ! 

Carolinb E. Norton. 


THE MOTHER’S HOPE. 

Is there, when the winds are singing 
In the happy summer time, — 

When the raptured air is ringing 
With Earth’s music heavenwartl springing. 
Forest chirp, and village chime, — 

Is there, of the sounds that float 
IJnsighingly, a single note 
Half so sweet and clear and wild 
As the laughter of a child ‘t 

Listen ! and be now delighted : 

Morn hath touched her golden strings ; 
Earth and Sky tlieir vows have plighted ; 
Life and Light are reunited 
Amid countless carolllngs ; 

Yet, delicious as they are. 

There 's a sound that ’s sweeter far, — 

One that makes the heart rejoice 
More than all, — the human voice ! 

Organ finer, deeper, clearer. 

Though it be a stranger’s tone, — * 

Than the winds or waters dearer, 

More enchanting to the hearer, 

For it answereth to his own. 

But, of all its witching woixls, 

Sweeter than the song of hiids, 

Those are sweetest, bubbling wild 
Through the laughter of a child. 

Harmonies from time-touched towers, 
Haunted strains from livulets, 

Hum of bees among the flowers, 

Bustling leaves, and silver showers, — 
These, erelong, the ear forgets ; 

But in mine there is a sound 
Ringing on the whole year round, — 
Heart-deep laughter that I heard 
Ere my child could speak a wonl. 

Ah ! 't was heard by ear far purer, 

Fondlier fonned to catch the strain, — 
Ear of one whose love is surer, ■— 

Hers, the mother, the endurer 
Of the deepest share of pain ; 
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Hers the deepest bliss to treasui-e 
Memories of that cry of jileasure 
Hers to hoard, a lifetime after, 

Echoes of that infant laughter. 

*T is a mother’s large affection 
Hears with a mysterious sense, — 
Breathings that evade detection, 
Whisper faint, and tine inflection, 

Thrill in her with pow'er intense. 
Childhood’s honeyed w'ords untaught 
Hiveth she in loving thought, — 

Tones that never thence depart ; 

For she listens — with her heart. 

LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


THE PIPER. 

Piping down the valleys wild, 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child. 

And he laughing said to me : — 

“ Pipe a song about a lamb : ” 

So I piped with merry cheer. 

** Piper, pipe that song again : ” 

So I piped ; he wept to hear. 

“ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe, 

Siug thy songs of happy cheer : ” 

So I sung the same again, 

While he wept with joy to hear. 

“ Piper, sit thee down and write 
In a book that all may read — ” 

So he vanished from my sight ; 

And I plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a niral pen. 

And 1 stained the water clear, 

And I wrote niy happy songs 
Eveiy child may joy to hear. 

William Blake. 


LITTLE GOLDENHAIR. 

Goldenhair climbed up on grandpapa’s knee ; 
Dear little Goldenhair ! tired was she. 

All the day busy as busy could be. 

Up in the morning as soon as ’t was light, 

Out with the birds and butterflies bright, 
Skipping about till the coming of night. 

Grandpapa toyed with the curls on her head. 

“ What has my baby been doing,'* he said, 
“Since she arose, with the sun, from her bed ?” 


“ Pitty much,” answered the sw'eet little one ; 

“ 1 cannot tell so much things I have done, — 
Played with niy doUy and feeded my Bun. 

“And I have jumped wdth my little jump-rope. 
And 1 made out of some water and soap 
Bufitle wrorlds ! mamma’s castles of Hope. 

“ And I have readed in my picture-book. 

And little Bella aud I \veiit to look 

For some smooth stones by the side of tlie brook. 

“ Then I corned home and I eated my tea. 

And I climbed up to my grandpapa’s knee. 

1 jes as tired as tired can be.” 

Lower and lower the little head pressed. 

Until it drooped upon grandpapa's breast : 

Dear little Goldenhair ! sweet be thy rest ! 

We are but children ; the things that we do 
Are as sports of a babe to the Infinite view 
That sees all our weakness, and pities it too. 

God grant that when night overshadows our way, 
And we shall be called to account for our day. 
He shall And us as guileless as Goldenhair's play ! 

And 0, vrhen aweary, may we be so blest 
As to sink like the innocent child to our rest. 
And feel ourselve.s clasped to the Infinite breast ! 
1 F. Burge smith. 


THE GAMBOLS OF CHILDREN. 

Down the dimpled greensward dancing, 
Bursts a flaxen-headed bevy, — 

Bud-lipt boys and girls advancing. 

Love’s irregular little levy. 

Row's of liquid eyes in laughter, 

How they glimmer, how they quiver ! 

Sparkling one another after, 

Like bright ripples on a river. 

Tipsy hand of rubions faces. 

Flushed with Joy’s ethereal spirit, 

Make your mocks and sly grimaces 
At Love’s self, and do not fear it. . 

GEORGE DARLEY 


UNDER MY WINDOW.. 

Under my window, under my window, 
All in the Midsummer weather. 
Three little ^Is with fluttering culls 
Flit to and fro tc^^ether : — 
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There *s Bell with her bonnet of satin sheen, 
And Maud with her mantle of silver-green, 
And Kate with her scarlet feather. 

Under my window, under my window, 
Leaning stealthily over. 

Merry and clear, the voice I hear, 

Of each glad-hearted rover. 

Ah ! sly little Kate, she steals my roses ; 

And Maud and Bell twine wreaths and posies. 
As merry as bees in clover. 

Under my window, under my window. 

In the blue Midsummer weather, 

Stealing slow, on a hushed tiptoe, 

I catch them all together : — 

Bell with her bonnet of satin sheen, 

And Maud with her mantle of silver-green. 
And Kate with the scarlet feather. 

Under my window, under my window. 

And off through the orchard closes ; 

While Maud she flouts, and Bell she pouts, 
They scamper and drop their po8ie.s ; 

But dear little Kate takes naught amiss. 

And leaps in my arms with a loving kiss. 

And I give her all my roses. 

Thomas wi:st\vood. 


CHILDHOOD. 

I3f my poor mind it is most sweet to muse 
Upon the days gone by ; to act in thought 
Past seasons o’er, and be again a cliild ; 

To sit in fancy on the turf-clad slope, 

Down which the child would roll ; to pluck gsiy 
flowers, 

Make posies in the sun, which the child’s hand 
(Childhood offended soon, soon reconciled), 
Would throw away, and straight take up again. 
Then fling them to the winds, and o’er the lawn 
Bound with so playful and so light a foot, 

That the pressed daisy scarce declined her head. 

CHARLES Lamb. 


THE MOTHER’S SACRIFICE. 

The cold winds swept the mountain’s height. 
And pathless was the dreary wild. 

And mid the cheerless hours of night 
A mother wandered with her child : 

As through the drifting snow she pressed. 

The babe was sleeping on her breast. 

And coldei’ still the winds did blow. 

And darker hours of night came on. 

And deeper grew the drifting snow : 

Her limbs were chilled, her strength was gone. 


“ 0 God !” she cried in accents wild, 

“ If I must perish, save my child ! ” 

She stripped her mantle from her breast, . 

And bared her bosom to the stonn. 

And round the child she wrapped the vest. 
And smiled to think her babe was warn. 
With one cold kiss, one tear she shed, 

And sunk upon her snowy bed. 

At dawn a traveller i)assed by, 

And saw her ’neath a snowy veil ; 

The frost of death was in her eye, 

Her cheek was cold and hard and pale. 

He moved the robe from off the child, — 

The babe looked up and sweetly smiled ! 

SEBA S.M1TH. 


SEVEN TIMES FOUR. 

MATERNITY. 

Heioh-ho ! daisies and buttercups. 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall ! 

When the wind wakes, how they reck in the 
grasses, 

And dance with the cuckoo-buds slender and 
small ! 

Here’s two bonny boys, and here’s mother’s 
own lasses. 

Eager to gather them all. 

Heigli-ho 1 daisies and buttercups ! 

Mother shall thread them a daisy chain ; 

Sing them a song of the pretty hedge-sparrow, 
That loved her brown little ones, loved them 
full fain ; 

Sing, “ Heart, thou art wide, though the house 
be but narrow,” — 

Sing once, and sing it again. 

Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups, 

Sweet wagging cowslips, they Wid and they 
bow ; 

A ship sails afar over warm ocean waters. 

And haply one musing doth stand at hei’ pi'ow. 

0 bonny brown sons, and 0 sweet little daugh- 
ters, 

Maybe he thinks on you now ! 

Heigh-ho ! daisies and buttercups. 

Fair yellow daffodils, stately and tall — 

A sunshiny world full of laughter and leisure. 
And fresh hearts unconscious of sorrow and 
thrall 1 

Send down on their pleasure smiles passing its 
measure, 

God that is over us all ! 


Jean ingelow. 
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BOYHOOD. 

Ah, then how sweetly closed those crowded days ! 
The minutes parting one by one, like rays 
Tliat fade upon a summer’s eve. 

But 0, what chann or magic numbers 
Can give me back the gentle slumbers 
Those weary, happy days did leave ? 

When by my bed I saw my mother kneel, 

And with her blessing took her nightly kiss ; 
Whatever time destroys, he cannot this ; — 
E’en now that nameless kiss I feel. 

Washington allston. 


SEVEN TIMES ONE. 

There ’s no dew left on the daisies and clover. 
There ’s no rain left in heaven. 

I ’ve said my “ seven times ” over and over, — 
Seven times one are seven. 

1 am old, — sc old I can wiite a letter ; 

My birthday lessons are done. 

The lambs play always, — they know no better ; 
They are only one times one. 

0 Moon ! in the night I have seen you sailing 

And shining so round and low. 

You were bright — ah, bright — but your light 
is failing ; 

You are nothing now but a bow. 

You Moon ! have you done something wimig in 
heaven. 

That God has hidden your face ? 

1 hope, if you have, you will soon be forgiven, 

And shine again in your place. 

0 velvet Bee ! you ’re a dusty fellow, — 

You ’ve powdered your legs with gold. 

0 brave marsh Mary-buds, rich and yellow. 

Give me your money to hold ! 

0 Columbine ! open your folded wrapper. 

Where two twin turtle-doves dwell ! 

0 Cuckoo-pint I toll me the purple clapper 

That hangs in your dear green bell ! 

And show me your nest, with the young ones in 
it,— 

I will not steal them away ; 

1 am old ! you may trust me, linnet, linnet 1 

1 am seven times one to-day. 

JEAN INGELOW. 


WE ARE SEVEN. . 

A SIMPLE child. 
That lightly draws its breath, 
And feels its life in cweiy iimls , 
What should it know of de«^ ? . 


I met a little cottage girl : 

She was eight years old, she said ; 

Her hair was thick with many a curl 
That clustered round her head. 

She had a rustic, woodland air, 

And she was wildly dad ; 

Her eyes were fair, and very fair ; — 

Her beauty made me glad. 

“ Sistem and brothers, little maid. 

How many may you be ?” 

“ How many i Seven in all,” she said, 

And wondering looked at me. 

“ And where are they i I pray yon tell.” 

She answered, “ Seven are we ; 

And tw'o of us at Conway dwell. 

And tw'O are gone to sea ; 

** Two of us in* the churchyard lie, 

My sister and my brother ; 

And, in the churchyard cottage, I 
Dwell near them wuth my motlier.” 

“You say tliat two at Conway dwell. 

And two are gone to sea. 

Yet ye are seven ! I pray yon tell. 

Sweet maid, how this may be.” 

Then did the little maid reply, 

“ Seven boys and girls are we ; 

Two of ns in the churchyard lie 
Beneath the churchyard tree.” 

“You run about, my little maid ; 

Your limbs they are alive ; 

If two are in the churchyard laid. 

Then ye are only five.” 

“Tlieir graves are green, they may be seen,” 
The little maid replied : 

“ Twelve steps or more from my mother's door, 
And they are side by side. 

“ My stockings there I often knit, 

My kerchief there I hem ; 

And there upon the ground I sit. 

And sing a song to them. 

“And often after sunset, sir. 

When it is light and fair, 

I take my little porringer. 

And eat my supper there. 

“ The first that died was Sister Jane ; 

In bed she moaning lay. 

Till God released her of her pain ; 

And then she went away. 
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“ rio in the churchyard she was laid ; 

And, when the grass was dry, 

Together round her grave we played, 
jMy brother John and I. 

“And when the gi‘ound was wliite with snow. 
And I could run and slide, 

My brother John was forced to go. 

And he lies by her side.” 

“ How many are you, then,” said I, 

“ If they two are in heaven ? ” 

Quick was the little maid’s reply ! 

“ 0 Master ! we are seven.” 

“ But they are dead ; those two are dead ! 

Their spirits are in heaven ! ” 

T was throYsring words away ; for still 
The little maid would have her will, 

And said, “ Nay, we are seven. ” 

William Wordsworth. 


TO A CHILD DUBING SICKNESS. 

Slerp breathes at last from out thee. 

My little patient boy ; 

And balmy rest about thee 
Smooths off the day’s annoy. 

I sit me down, and think 
Of all thy winning ways ; 

Yet almost wish, with sudden shiink. 
That I had less to pmise. 

Thy sidelong pillowed meekness ; 

Thy thanks to all that aid ; 

Thy heart, in pain and weakness, 

Of fancied faults afraid ; 

The little trembling hand 
That wipes thy quiet tears, — 

These, these are things that may demand 
Dread memories for years. 

Sorrows I Ve had, severe ones, 

1 will not think of now ; 

And calmly, midst my dear ones, 

Have wasted with ^y brow ; 

But when thy fingers press 
And pat my stooping head, 

1 cannot bear the gentleness, — 

The tears are in their bed. 

Ah, first-bom of thy mother. 

When life and hope were new ; 

Kind playmate of \;hy brother, 

Thy sister, father too ; 

My light, where’er I go ; 

My bird, when prison-bound ; 

My hand-in-hand comp.aniou — No, 

My pmyers shall hold thee round. 


To say, “ He has departed ” — 

“ His voice ” — “ his face ” — is gone, 
To feel impatient-hearted, 

Yet feel we must bear on, — 

Ah, I could not endure 
To whisper of such woe, 

Unless I felt this sleep insure 
That it will not be so. 

Yes, still he ’s fixed, and sleeping ! 

This silence too the while, — 

Its very hush and creeping 
Seem whispering us a smile ; 

Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 

Like parting wings of chembim. 

Who say, “ We ’ve finished here.” 

LEIGH HUNT. 


LITTLE BELL. . 

Piped the Blackbird, on the beechwood spi-ay, 

“ Pretty maid, slow wandering this way. 

What ’s your name ? ” quoth he, — 

“ What 's your name ? 0, stop and straight un- 
fold. 

Pretty maid with showery curls of gold.” — 

“ Little Bell,” said she. 

Little Bell sat down beneath the rocks, 

Tossed aside her gleaming golden locks, — 

“ Bonny bh’d,” quoth she, 

“ Sing me your best song before I go.” 

“Here *s the veiy finest song I know, 

Little Bell,” said he. 

And the Blackbird piped ; you never heard 
Half so gay a song from any bird, — 

Full of quips and wiles, 

Now so round and rich, now soft and slow, 

All for love of that sweet face below. 

Dimpled o’er with smiles. 

And the while that bonny bii'd did pour 
His full heart out, freely o’er and o’er 
’Neath the morning skies, 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and giw, 

And shine forth in happy overflow 
From the brown, bright eyes. 

Down the dell she tripped, and through the glade } 
Peeped the squirrel from the hazel shade. 

And from out the tree 

Swung and leaped and frolicked, void of fear ; 
While bold Blackbird piped, that all might 
hear, — 

“ Little Bell ! ” piped he. 
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Little Bell sat down amid the feni : 

“ S(juin*el, SquiiTel, to your task return ; 

Bring me nuts,” quoth she. 

Up, away ! the frisky Squirrel hies, — 

Golden wood-lights glancing in his eyes, — 

And adown the tree 

Great ripe nuts, kissed brown by July sun, 

In the little lap drop one by one. 

Hark, how Blackbird pipes to see the fun ! 

“ Happy Bell ! ” pipes he. 

Little Bell looked up and down the glade; 

“ SciuiiTel, Sipiirrel, from the nut-tree shade, 
Bonny Blackbird, if you ’re not afraid, 

Come and share with me ! ” 

Down came SquiiTel, eager for his fare, 

Down came bonny Blackbird, 1 declare ; 

Little Bell gave each his honest share, — 

All ! the merry three ! 

And the while those frolic playmates twain 
Piped and frisked from bough to bough again, 
’Neath the morning skies. 

In the little childish heart below 

All the sweetness seemed to grow and grow. 

And shine out in happy overflow 
From her brown, bright eyes. 

By her snow-white cot, at close of day. 

Knelt sweet Bell, with folded palms, to pray ; 

Very calm and clear 
Kose the praying voice to where, unseen. 

In blue heaven, an angel-shape serene 
Paused awhile to hear. 

“ What good child is this,” the angel said, 

“ That with happy heart beside her bed 
Prays so lovingly ? ” 

Low and soft, 0, very low and soft. 

Crooned the Blackbird in the orchard croft, 

“ Bell, dear Bell ! ” crooned he. 

“ Whom God’s creatui*es love,” the angel fair 
Murmured, “ God doth bless with angels* care ; 
Child, thy bed shall be 

Folded safe from harm. Love, deep and kind. 
Shall watch around and leave good gifts behind. 
Little Bell, for thee ! ” 

THOMAS WESTWOOD. 


*T0 A CHILD. 

WRITTEN IN HER ALBUM. 

Small service is true service while it lasts : 

Of humblest friends, bright creature ! scorn not 
one : 

The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 

Protects the lingering dewdrop from the sun, 

. WlLUAM WORDSWORTH. 


PICTURES OF MEMORY. 

Amoxg the beautiful pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall 
Is one of a dim old forest. 

That seemeth best of all ; 

Not for its gnarled oaks olden. 

Dark with the mistletoe ; 

I Not for the violets golden 
I That sprinkle the vale below ; 

I Not for the milk-white lilies 

That lean from the fragrant ledge, 
Coquetting all day with the sunbeams. 

And stealing their golden edge ; 

Not for the vines on the upland, 

Where the bright red berries rest, 

Nor the pinks, nor the pale sweet cowslip, 
It seemeth to me the best. 

1 once had a little brother. 

With eyes that were dark and deep ; 

In the lap of that old dim forest 
He lieth in peace asleep : 

Light as the down of the thistle. 

Free as the winds that blow, 

We roved there the beautiful summers, 
The summers of long ago ; 

But his feet on the hills grew weary. 

And, one of the autumn eves, 
i made for my little brother 
A bed of the yellow leaves. 

Sweetly his pale arms folded 
My neck in a meek embrace. 

As the light of immortal beauty 
Silently covered his face ; ' 

And when the arrows of sunset 
Lodged in the tree-tops bright. 

He fell, in his saint-like beauty, 

Asleep by the gates of light. 

Therefore, of all the pictures 
That hang on Memory’s wall. 

The one of the dim old forest 
Seemeth the best of all. 

ALICE Cary. 


THE PET NAME, 

** The name 

Wliidi from THEIR fips seemed a caiess." 

Miss mu-ford's Dramatte Senus. 

I HAVE a name, a little name, 
Unoadenced lor the ear. 

Unhoused by ancestral claim. 
Unsanctified by prayer and psidm 
The solemn font anear. 
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It never did, to pages wove 
For gay romance, belong. 

It never dedicate did move 
As ** Sacbarissa,” unto love, — 
“Oiinda,’* unto song. 

Though I write books, it will be read 
Upon the leaves of none, 

And afterward, when I am dead, 

Will ne’er be graved for sight or tread. 
Across my funeral-stone. 

This name, whoever chance to call 
Perliaps your smile may win. 

Nay, do not smile ! mine eyelids fall 
Over mine eyes, and feel withal 
The sudden tears within. 

Is there a leaf that greenly grows 
Where summer meadows bloom. 

Blit gathereth the -winter snows. 

And changeth to the hue of those, 

If lasting till they come t 

Is there a word, or jest, or game, 

But time enci'usteth round 
With sad associate thoughts the same ? 
And so to me my very name 
Assumes a mournful sound. 

My brother gave that name to me 
When we were children twain, — 
When names acquired baptismally 
Were hard to utter, as to see 
That life had any pain. 

No shade was on us then, save one 
Of chestnnts from the hill, — 

And through the word our laugh did run 
As part thereof. The mirth being done, 
He calls me by it stilL 

Nay, do not smile ! I hear in it 
■^at none of you can hear, — 

The talk upou the willow seat, 

The biid and wind that did repeat 
Around, our human cheer. 

I hear the birthday’s noisy bliss, 

My sisters’ woodland glee, — 

My father’s praise I did not miss. 

When, stooping down, he caied to kiss 
The poet at his knee, — 

And voices which, to name me, aye 
Their tenderest tones were keeping, — 
To some I nevermore can say 
An answer, till God wipes away 
In heaven these drops of weeping. 


My name to me a sadness wears ; 

No mumum cross my mind. 

Now God be thanked for these thick tears. 
Which show, of those departed years, 
Sweet memories left behind. 

Now God he thanked for years en wrought 
With love which softens yet. 

Now God he thanked for every thought 
Which is so tender it has caught 
Earth’s guerdon of regi’et. 

Earth saddens, never shall remove, 
Affections purely given ; 

And e’en that mortal grief shall jjrove 
The immortality of love. 

And heighten it with Heaven. 

Elizabeth Barrett browning. 


THE THREE SONS. 

I HAVE a son, a little son, a boy just five yeara 
old, 

With eyes of tlioughtful earnestness, and mind 
of gentle mould. 

They tell me that unusual gi-ace in all his ways 
appears, 

That my child is grave and wise of heart beyond 
his childish years. 

I cannot say how this may he ; I know his face 
is fair, — 

And yet his chiefest comeliness is his sweet anil 
serious air ; 

I know his heart is kind and fond ; I know he 

I loveth me ; 

But loveth yet liis mother more with gi’atefiil 
fervency. 

But that which othere mo.st admire, is the thought 
which fills his mind, 

The food for giuve inquiring speech he every- 
where doth find. 

Strange questions doth he ask of me, when we 
together walk ; 

I He scarcely thinks as children think, or talks as 
children talk. 

Nor cares he much for childish sports, dotes not 
on bat or ball. 

But looks on manhood’s ways and works, and 
aptly mimics all. ^ 

His little heart is busy still, and oftentimes per- 
plext 

With thoughts about this world of ours, and 
thoughts about the next. 

He kneels at his dear mother’s knee ; she teacheth 
him to pray ; 

And strange and sweet and solemn then are the 
words which he will say. 
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0, should my gentle child be spared to man- 
hood’s years like me, 

A holier and a wiser man 1 trust that he wdll be ; 

And when I look into his eyes, and stroke his 
thoughtful brow, 

I dare not think what I should feel, were I to 
lose him now. 

I have a son, a second son, a simple child of 
three ; 

I ’ll not declare how bright and fair his little 
features be. 

How silver sw’eet those tones of his when he 
prattles on my knee ; 

I do not think his light-blue eye is, like his 
brother’s, keen, 

Nor his brow so full of childish thought as his 
hath ever been ; 

But his little heart’s a fountain pure of kind and 
tender feeling ; 

And his every look’s a gleam of light, rich 
depths of love revealing. ' 

When he walks with me, the country folk, who 
pass us in the street. 

Will shout for joy, and bless my boy, he looks 
so mild and sweet. 

A playfellow is he to all ; and yet, with cheerful 
tone, 

Will sing his little song of love, when left to 
sport alone. 

His presence is like sunshine sent to gladden 
home and hearth, 

To comfort us in all our griefs, and sweeten all 
our mirth. 

Should he grow up to riper years, God grant his 
heart may prove 

As sweet a home for heavenly grace as now for 
earthly love ; 

And if, beside his grave, the tears our aching 
eyes must dim, 

God comfort us for all the love which we shall 
lose in him. 

I have a son, a third sweet son ; his age I cannot 
tell, 

For they reckon not by years and months where 
he has gone to dwell. 

To us, for fourteen amdous months, his infant 
smiles were given ; 

And then he bade fEuewell to earth, and went to 
live in heaven. 

I cannot tell what form is his, what looks he 
weareth now, 

Nor guess how bright a glory crowns his shining 
seraph brow. 

The thoughts that fill his sinless soul, the bliss 
which he doth feel. 

Are numbered with the secret things which God 
will not reveal. 


I But I know (for God hath told me this) tliat he 
I is now at re.st, 

Where other blessed infants be, on their Saviour’s 
loving breast. 

I know his spirit feels no more this weaiy load 
of flesh. 

But his sleep is blessed with endless dreams of 
joy forever fresh. 

I know the angels fold him close beneath their 
glittering wings, 

And soothe him with a song that breathes of 
Heaven’s divinest things. 

1 know that we shall meet our babe (his mother 
I dear and I) 

j Where God for aye shall wipe away all tears from 
1 every eye. 

i Whate’er befalls his brethren twain, his bliss can 
never cease ; 

Their lot may here be grief and fear, bur his is 
certain peace. 

It may be that the tempter’s wiles their souls 
from bliss may sever ; 

But, if our owm poor faith fail not, he must be 
ours forever. 

When we think of what our darling is, and what 
we still must be, — 

When we muse on that world’s perfect bliss, and 
this world’s misery, — 

When we groan beneath this load of sin, and feel 
this grief and pain, — 

Oh I we ’d rather lose our other two, than have 
him here again. 

JOHN Moultrie. 


THE MITHERLESS BAIRN. 

An Inveraxy correspondent writes : “ Thom save me the fol- 
lowing narrative as to the origin of * The Mitherless Baim ' ; X 
quote his own words. ‘ When I was livin' In Aberdeen* I was 
limping roun' the house to my garret, when I heard the greetin’ o’ 
a wean. A lassie was thumpin' a baim. when oiA cam a big dame* 
bellowin'. Ye hussie. will ye lick a initheiiess baim I ” I hobled 
up the stair and wrote the sang afoie sleepin'. " 

When a’ ithcr baimice are bushed to their hame 
By aunty, or cousin, or frecky grand-dame, 

W^ stands last and lanely, an’ naebody carin’ ? 
’T is the puir doited loonie, — the mitherless 
baim ! 

The mitherless haim gangs to his lane bed ; 
Naue coders his cauld back, or haps his bare 
head; 

His wee hackit heelies are hard as the aim. 

An’ litheless the lair o* the mitherless baim. 

Aneath his cauld brow siocan drefjn.s hover there, 
0’ hands that wont kindly to kame his dark hair ; 
But morain* brii^ (dutches, a* reckless an’ stem, 
That lo’e nae the locks o’ the mitherless baim ! 
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Yon sister that sang o*er his saftly rocked bed ^ 
Now rests in the mools where her mainniie is 
laid ; 

The father toils sair their wee bannock to earn, 
An’ kens na the wiangs o’ his mitherless bairn. 

Her spirit, that passed in yon hour o’ his birth, 
Still watches his wearisome wanderings on earth ; 
Recording in heaven the blessings they earn 
Wha conthilie deal wi’ the mitherless bairn ! 

0, speak him na harshly, — he ti-embles the 
while, 

He bends to your bidding, and blesses your smile; 
In their dark hour o’ anguish the heartless shall 
learn 

That God deals the blow, for the mitherless bairn ' 

William Thom. 


MY MOTHER’S PICTURE. 

OUT OF NORFOLK, THE GIFT OF MY COUSIN. ANN BODKAM. 

0 THAT those lips had language J Life has passed 
"With me but roughly since I heard thee last. 
Those lips are thine, — thy own sweet smile I see, 
The same that oft in childhood solaced me ; 
Voice only fails, else how distinct they say, 

** Grieve not, my child ; chase all thy fears 
away ! ” 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes 
(Blest be the art that can immortalize, — 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it !) here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear ! 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ! 

Who bid’st me honor with an artless song, 
Affectionate, a mother lost so long. 

1 will obey, — not willingly alone, 

But gladly, as the precept were her own ; 

And, while that face renews my filial grief, 
Fancy shall weave a charm for my relief, — 
Shall steep me in Elysian revei 7 , 

A momentary dream that thou art she. 

My mother! when I learned that thou wa.st 
dead, 

Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, — 
Wretch even then, life’s journey just begun ? 
Perhaps thou gavest me, though unfelt; a kiss ; 
Perhaps a tear, if souls can weep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers — Yes. 

I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day ; 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away; 

And, turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and i^ept a last adieu ! 

But was it such ?— It was. — Where thou art gone 
Adieus and farewells are a sound unknown ; 


May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore. 

The parting word shall pass my lips no more. 
Thy maidens, grieved themselves at my concern, 
Oft gave me promise of thy quick return ; 

What ardently I wished I long believed, 

And, disappointed still, was still deceived, — 

By expectation eveiy day beguiled, 

Dupe of to-morrow even from a child. 

Thus many a sad to-morrow came and went, 

’fill, all my stock of infant sorrows spent, 

1 learned at last submission to my lot ; 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot. 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no 
more ; 

C’hildren not thine have trod my nursery floor ; 
And where the gardener Robin, day by day, 
Drew me to school along the public way, — 
Delighted with my bawble coach, and wrapped 
1 11 scarlet mantle warm and velvet cap, — 

’Tis now become a history little known 
That once we called the pastoral house our own. 
Short-lived possession ! but the record fair, 

That memory keeps of all thy kindness there, 
Still outlives many a storm that has effaced 
A thousand other themes, less deeply traced: 
'I'hy nightly visits to my chamber made, 

'i'hat thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid ; 
'Phy morning bounties ere I left my home, — 
The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own band, till fresh they shone and 
glowed, — 

All this, and, more endearing still than all, 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, — 
Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks 
That humor interposed too often makes ; 

All this, still legible in memory’s page, 

And still to be so to my latest age. 

Adds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honors to thee as my numbers may, — 
Perhaps a frail memorial, but sincere, — 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 
Could time, his flight reversed, restore the 
hours 

When, playing with thy vesture’s tissued flow- 
ers, — 

The violet, the pink, the jessamine, — 

I pricked them into paper with a pin, 

(And thou wast happier than myself the while — 
Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and 
smile, ) — 

Could those few pleasant days again appear. 
Might one wish bring them, would 1 wish them 
here ? 

I would not trust my heart, — the dear delight 
Seems so to he desired, perhaps I might. 

But no, — what here we call our life is such. 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 
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That 1 should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again. 

Thou — as a gallant bark, freni Albion's coa'*t, ! 
(The storms all weathered and the ocean crossed, ) ! 
Shoots into port at some w'ell-haveiied isle, 

Where spices breathe and brighter seasons smile : ■ 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that show 
Her beauteous fonn reflected clear below, 

While airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay, — 
So thou, with sails how swift ! hast reached the . 
shore 

“ Where tempests never beat nor billows roar,” 
And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide i 
Of life long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest, | 

Always from port withheld, always distressed, — , 
Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest-tosse<K | 
Sails ripped, seams opening wide, and comimss 
lost ; 

And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a presperous course. 
Yet 0, the thought that thou art safe, and he! — 
That thought is joy, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that I deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth ; 
But higher far my proud pretensions rise, — 

The son of parents passed into the skies. 

And now, farewell 1 — Time, unrevoked, has run 
His wonted coui'se ; yet what 1 wished is done. 
By contemplation’s help, not sought in vain, 

1 seem to have lived my childhood o’er again, — 
To have renewed the joys that once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine ; 

And, while the wings of fancy still are free, 

And 1 can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has but half succeeded in his theft, — 
Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

William Cowper. 


I REMEMBER, I REMEMBER. 

1 KEMEMBER, I remember 
The house where I was bom, 

The little window where the sun 
Came peeping in at mom. 

He never came a wink too soon. 
Nor brought too long a day ; 

But now I often wish the night 
Had borne my breath away 1 

I remember, I remember 
The roses, red and white, 

The violets, and the lily-cups, — 
Those flowers made of light ! 

The lilacs where the robin built, 
And where my brother ■ 


The laburnum on his birthday, — 

The tree is living yet ! 

I remember, 1 renieuiber 
Where 1 was used to swing, 

And thought the air must rush as fresh 
To swallows on the wing ; 

My spirit flew in feathers then, 

That is so heavy now. 

And summer pools could haidly cool 
The fever on my brow ! 

I remember, 1 remember 
The fir-trees dark and high ; 

I used to think their slender tops 
Were close against the sky. 

It was a cliildish ignorance, 

But now ’t is little joy 
To know I ’m farther off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 

Thomas lid jo. 


TO MY INFANT SON. 

Thou happy, happy elf ! 

I (But stop, first let me kiss away that tear,) 

! Thon tiny inxage of myself I 

; (My love, he ’s poking peas into liis ear,) 

Thou merry, laughing sprite, 

With spirits, feather light, 

Untouched by sorrow, and unsoiled by sin ; 

(My dear, the child is swallowing a pin I } 

Thou little tricksy Puck ! 

With antic toys so funnily bestuck. 

Light as the singing bird that rings the air, — 
(The door! the door! he’ll tumble down the 
stair !) 

Thou darling of thy sire ! 

(Why, Jane, he’ll set his pinafore afire !) 

Thou imp of mirth and joy ! 

In love’s dear chain so bright a link, 

Thon idol of thy parents ; — ( Drat the boy ! 
There' goes my ink.) 

Thou cherub, but of earth ; 

Fit playfellow for fairies, hy moi»nlight pale, 

In harmless sport and mirth, 

(That dog will bite him, if he pulls his tail !) 

Thou human humming-bee, extracting honey 
From every blossom in the world that blows. 
Singing in youth’s Elysium ever sunny, — 
(Another tumble ! That ’s his precious nose !) 
Thy father’s pride and hope ! 

(He’ll break that mirror with that skipping- 
rope!) 
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With pure lieai-t newly stamped from natui-e’s 
mint, 

( Wliere did he learn that squint ?) 

Thou young domestic dove ! 

(He T1 have that ring off with another shove,) 
Dear nursling of the hymeneal nest ! 

(Are these tom clothes his best ?) 

Little epitome of man ! 

(He ’ll climb ui)on the table, that’s his plan,) 
Touched with the beauteous tints of dawning life, 
(He’s got a knife 1) 

Thou enviable being ! 

No storms, no clouds, in thy blue sky foreseeing. 
Play on, play on. 

My elfin John ! 

Toss the light ball, bestride the stick, — 

(I knew so many cakes would make him sick !) 

With fancies buoyant as the thistle-down, 
Prompting the face gmtasque, and antic brisk. 
With many a Iamb-like frisk ! 

( He ’s got the scissors, snipping at your gown !) 
Thou pretty opening rose ! 

(Go to your mother, child, and wipe your nose !) 
Balmy and breatliing music like the south, 

( He really brings my heart into my mouth I) 
Bold as the hawk, yet gentle as the dove ; 

(I ’ll tell you what, my love, 

I cannot write unless he ’s sent above.) 

Thomas hood. 


THE LOST HEIR. 

" O where, and O where 
I s my bonnle laddie gone t " — O ld SONG. 

One day, as I was going by 

That part of Holbom christened High, 

I heal'd a loud and sudden cry 
That chilled my veiy blood ; 

And lo ! from out a dirty alley, 

Where pigs and Irish wont to rally, 

1 saw a crazy woman sally, 

Bedaubed with grease and mud. 

She turned her East, she turned her West, 
Staring like Pythoness possest, 

With streaming hair and heaving breast, 
As one stark mad with grief. 

This way and that she wildly ran, 

Jostling with woman and with man, — 
Her right hand held a frying-pan. 

The left a lump of beef. 

At last her frenzy seemed to reach 
A point just capable of speech, 

And with a tone almost a sci’eech. 

As wild as ocean birds. 

Or female ranter moved to preach. 

She gave her “ sorrow words.” 


“ 0 Lonl ! 0 dear, my heart will break, J shall 
go stick stark staring wild ! 

Has ever a one seen anything about the streets 
like a crying lost-looking child ? 

Lawk help me, 1 don’t know wliere to look, or 
to run, if I only knew which way — 

A Child as is lost about London streets, and es- 
pecially Seven Dials, is a needle in a bottle 
of hay. 

1 am all in a quiver— get out of my sight, do, 
you wretch, you little Kitty M’Nab ! 

You promised to have half an eye to him, you 
know you did, you dirty deceitful young 
drab. 

The last time as ever I see him, poor thing, was 
with my own blessed Motherly eyes. 

Sitting as good as gold in the gutter, a playing 
at making little dirt-pies. 

I wonder he left the court, where he was better 
off than all the other young boys, 

With two bricks, an old shoe, nine oyster-shells, 
and a dead kitten by way of toys. 

When his father comes home, and he always 
comes home as sure as ever the clock 
strikes one, 

He’ll be rampant, he will, at his child being 
lost ; and the beef and the inguns not 
done! 

La bless you, good folks, mind your own con- 
cerns, and don’t be making a mob in the 
street ; 

0 Sergeant M’Farlane 1 you have not come across 
ray poor little boy, have you, in your beat ? 

Do, good people, move on ! don’t stand staring 
at me like a paicel of stupid stuck pigs ; 

Saints forbid ! but he ’s p’riaps been inviggled 
away up a court for the sake of his clothes 
by the priggs ; 

He ’d a very good jacket, for certain, for I bought 
it myself for a shilling one day in Rag 
Fair ; 

And his trousers considering not very inuoh 
patched, and red plush, they was once his 
Father’s best pair. 

His shirt, it ’s very lucky I ’d got washing in 
the tub, or that might have gone with the 
rest ; 

But he *d got on a very good pinafore with only 
two slits and a bum on the breast. 

He’d a goodish sort of hat, if tlie crown was 
sewed in, and not quite so much jagged 
at the brim. 

With one shoe on, and the other shoe is a boot, 
and not a fit, and you ’ll know by that if 
it ’s him. 

Except being so well dressed, my mind would 
misigive, some old beggar woman, in want 
of an orphan, 
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Had "borrowed the child to go a-"begging with, 
but I *d rather see him laid out in his 
cofl&n ! 

Do, good people, move on, such a rabble of boys ! 
I ’ll break every bone of ’em I come near, 

Go home — you ’re spilling the porter — go home 
— Tommy Jones, go along home with 
your "beer. 

This day is the sorrowfullest day of my life, ever 
since my name was Betty Morgan, 

Them vile Savoyards 1 they lost him once before 
all along of following a monkey and an 
organ : 

0 my Billy — my head will* turn right round — 
if he *s got kiddynapped with them Ital- 
ians, 

They ’ll make him a plaster parish image boy, 
they will, the outlandish tatterdemalions. 

Billy — where am you, Billy ? — I’m as hoarse 
as a crow, with screaming for ye, you 
young sorrow ! 

And sha’n’t have half a voice, no more I sha’n’t, 
for crying fresh herrings to-morrow. 

0 Billy, you ’re bursting my heart in two, and 

my life won’t be of no more vally, 

If I’m to see other folks’ darlin’s, and none 
of mine, playing like angels in our 
alley. 

And what shall I do but cry out my eyes, when 
1 looks at the old^three-legg^ chair 

As Billy used to make coach and horses of, and 
there a’n’t no Billy there ! 

1 would run all the wide world over to find him, 

if I only knowed where to run, 

Little Murphy, now I remember, was once lost 
for a month through stealing a penny 
bun, — 

The Lord forbid of any child of mine ! I think 
it would kill me rally. 

To find my Bill holdin’ up his little innocent 
hand at the Old Bailey. 

For though I say it as ought n’1^ yet I will say, 
you may search for miles and mileses 

And not find one better brought up, and more 
pretty behaved, from one end to t’ other 
of St. Giles’s. 

And if I called him a beauty, it ’s no lie, but 
only as a mother ought to speak ; 

You never set eyes on a more handsomer face, 
only it has n’t been washed for a week ; 

As for hair, thou^ it ’s red, it ’s the most nicest 
hair when I ’ve time to just show it the 
comb; 

I ’ll owe ’em fivejpoundsi, and a blessing besides, 
as will only bring him safe and sound 
home. 

He’s blue eyes, and not to be called a squint, 
thouj;^ a little <sa^ be ’s eertainly got ; 


And his nose is still a good un, though the 
bridge is bi*uke, bj'his falling on a pewter 
pint pot ; 

He *s got the most elegant -wMe mouth in the 
world, and very large teeth for his age ; 

And quite as fit as Mrs. Murdockson’s child to 
play Cupid on the Drury Lane stage. 

And then he has got such dear winning ways — 
but 0, I never, never shall see him no 
more ! 

0 dear 1 to think of losing him just after nuss- 

ing him "back from death’s door ! 

Only the very last month when the windfalls, 
hang ’em, was at twenty a penny ! 

And the threepence he ’d got by grottoing was 
spent in plums, and sixty for a child is 
too many. 

And the Cholera man came and whitewashed us 
all, and, drat him ! made a seize of our 
hog. — 

It *s no use to send the Crier to ciy him about, 
he ’s such a blunderin’ drunken old dog ; 

The last time he was fetched to find a lost child 
he was guzzling with his bell at the 
Crown, 

And went and cried a boy instead of a girl, for 
a distracted Mother and Father about 
Town. 

Billy — where are you, Billy, I say ? come, Billy, 
come home, to your best of Mothers ! 

1 ’m scared when I think of them Cabroleys, 

they drive so, they ’d run over their own 
Sisters and Brothers, 

Or maybe he ’s stole by some chimbly-sweeping 
wretch, to stick fast in narrow fines and 
what not. 

And be poked up behind with a picked pointed 
pole, when the soot has ketchod, and the 
chimbly ’s red hot, 

0, 1 ’d ^ve the whole wide world, if the world 
was mine, to clap my two longin’ eyes on 
his face. 

For he ’s my darlin* of darlin’s, and if he don’t 
soon come back, you *11 see me drop stone 
dead on the place. 

I only wish I ’d got him safe in these two Moth- 
erly arms, and would n’t I hug him and 
Tirigg him ! 

Lawk ! I never knew what a precious be was — 
but a child don’t not feel like a child till 
you miss him. 

Why, there be is ! Punch and Judy buntiB^ the 
young wretch, it ’s that Billy as sartin as 
sin! 

But let me get him home, with a good grip of 
his hair, and 1 *m Heat if he shaD have a 
whole bone m bis skin ! 

Thomas Hoon. 
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A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS. 

'T WAS the night before Christmas, when all 
through the house 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse ; 
The stockings vrere hung by the chimney with 
care, 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 
The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 
While visions of sugar-plums danced in their 
heads ; 

And mamma in her kerchief, and I in my cap. 
Had just settled our brains for a long winter’s 
nap, — 

When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter, 
I sprang from my bed to see what was the mat- 
ter. 

Away to the window I flew like a flash, 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash. 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave a lustre of midday to objects below ; 

When what to my wondering eyes should ap- 
pear, 

But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so lively and quick 
1 knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 
And he whistled and shouted, and called them 
by name : 

“ Now, Dasher ! now, Dancer ! now, Prancer and 
Vixen 1 

On, Comet ! on, Cupid ! on, Bonder and Blitzen ! 
To the top of the porch, to the top of the wall ! 
Now dash away, dash away, dash away all ! ” 

As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 
When they meet with an obstacle, mount to the 
sky. 

So up to the house-top the coursers they flew, 
With the sleigh full of toys, — and St. Nicholas 
too. 

And then in a twinkling I heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 

As 1 drew in my head, and was tuniing around, 
Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a 
bound. 

He was dressed all in fur from his head to his 
foot, 

And his clothes were all tarnished with ashes 
and soot ; 

A bundle of toys he had flung on his back. 

And he looked like a pedler just opening his 
pack. 

His eyes how they twinkled ! his dimples how 
merry 1 

His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a cheiry ; J 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow. 
And the beard on his chin was as white as the 
snow. 


The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth. 

And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath. 

He had a broad face and a little round belly 

That shook, w-hen he kughed, like a bowl full of 
jelly. 

He w'as chubby and plump, — a right jolly old 
elf; 

And I laughed, wdien I saw him, in spite of inv- 
self. 

A wink of his eye and a twist of his head 

Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 

He spoke not a word, but went straight to his 
work, 

And filled all the stockings ; then turned wdtli a 
jerk, 

And laying his finger aside of his nose, 

And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. 

He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a 
whistle, 

And away they all flew like the down of a this- 
tle ; 

But I heard him exclaim, ere he drove out of 
sight, 

“ Happy Christmas to all, and to all a good- 
night ! ” 

Clement C. Moore. 


THE FROST. 

The Frost looked forth, one still, clear night, 
And he said, ** Now I shall be out of sight ; 

So through the valley and over the height 
In silence I ’ll take my way. 

I will not go like that blustering train. 

The wind and the snow, the hail and the rain, 
Who make so much bustle and noise in vain, 
But 1 ’ll be as busy as they ! ” 

Then he went to the mountain, and powdered its 
crest, 

He climbed up the trees, and tlieir boughs lie 
dressed 

With diamonds and pearls, and over the breast 
Of the quivering lake he spread 
A coat of mail, that it need not fear 
The downward point of many a spear 
That he himg on its margin, far and near, 

Where a rock could rear its head. 

He went'to the windows of those who slept, 

And over each pane like a fairy crept : 

Wherever he breathed, wherever he stepped, 

By the li^t of the moon were seen 
Most beautiful things. There were flowers and 
trees, 

There were bevies of birds and swarms of bees, 
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There were cities, thrones, temples, and towers, : 
and these 

All pictured in silver sheen ! 

But he did one thing that was hardly fair, — 

He peeped in the cupboard, and, finding there 
That all had forgotten for him to prepare, — 

" Now, just to set them a thinking, 

I Tl bite this basket of fruit,” said he ; 

“ This costly pitcher I Tl burst in three. 

And the glass of water they ’ve left for me 

Shall * tcliick / ’ to tell them I ’m diinking.” 

Hannah Frances Gould. 


RAIN ON THE ROOF. 

When the humid shadows hover 
Over all the starry spheres, 

And the melancholy darkness 
Gently weeps in rainy tears, 

What a bliss to press the pillow 
Of a cottage-chamber bed, 

And to listen to the patter 
Of the soft rain overhead 1 

Every tinkle on the sliingles 
Has an echo in the heart ; 

And a thousand dreamy fancies 
Into busy being start, 

And a thousand recollections 
Weave thejr air-threads into woof. 
As I listen to the patter 
Of the rain upon the roof. 

Now in memory comes my mother. 
As she used, in years agone, 

To regard the darling dreamers 
Ere she left them till the dawn : 
So I see her leaning o’er me, 

As I list to this refrain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

Then my little seraph sister. 

With the wings and waving hair. 
And her stai’-eyed cherub brother — 
A serene angelic pair — 

Glide around my wakeful pillow, 
With their piaise or mild n*proof. 
As I listen to the murmur 
Of the soft min on the roof. 

And another conies, to thrill me 
With her eyes’ ddicious blue ; 
And 1 mind not, mujsing on her, 

■ That her heart was all untrue : 

I remember but to love her 
With a passion kin to pain, 

i 


And my heart’s quick pulses vibrate 
To the patter of the rain. 

Art hath naught of tone or cadence 
That can work with such a spell 
In the soul’s mysterious fountains. 
Whence the tears of rapture well. 

As that melody of nature, 

That subdued, subduing strain 
Which is played upon the shingles 
By the patter of the rain. 

Coates Kin.ney. 


A FAREWELL. 

My fairest child, I have no song to give you ; 

No lark could pipe to skies so dull and gray ; 
Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave you 
For every day. 

Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 

Do noble things, not dream them, all day long : 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever 
One grand, sweet song. 

Charles Kingsley. 


A. PORTE AIT. 

" One name is Elizabeth.”— B en JonsON. 

I WILL paint her as 1 see her. 

Ten times have the lilies blown 
Since she looked upon the sun. 

And her face is lily-clear, 

Lily-shaped, and dix)pped in duty 
To the law of its own beauty. 

Oval cheeks encolored faintly. 

Which a trail of golden hair 
Keeps from fading off to air ; 

And a forehead fair and saintly, 

Which two blue eyes undershine. 

Like meek prayers before a shrine. 

Face and figure of a child, — 

Though too calm, you think, and tender. 
For the childliood you would lend her. 

Yet child-simple, undefileil, 

Frank, obedient, — waiting still 
On the turnings of your wilL 

Moving light, as all jmir things* 

As young birrla, or early wheat, 

WTicn tlic wind blows over it. 
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Only, free from flutterings 

Of loud mirth that scorneth measure, — 
Taking love for her chief pleasure. 

Choosing pleasures, for the rest, 

. Which come softly, — just as she, 

When she nestles at your knee. 

Quiet talk she liketh hest. 

In a bower of gentle looks, — 

Watering flowere, or reading books. 

And her voice, it murmurs lowly, 

As a silver stream may run, 

Which yet feels, you feel, the sun. 

And her smile, it seems half holy, 

As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 

And if any poet knew her, 

He would sing of her with falls 
Used in lovely madrigals. 

And if any painter drew her, 

He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round the hair. 

. And if reader read the poem, 

He would whisper, “You have done a 
Consecrated little Una.*’ 

And a dreamer (did you show him 
That same picture) would exclaim, 

“ ’T is my angel, with a name 1 *’ 

And a stranger, when he sees her 
In the street even, smileth stilly, 

Just as you would at a lily. 

And all voices that address her 
Soften, sleeken every word, 

As if speaking to a 1)11x1. 

And all fancies yearn to cover 
The hard earth whereon she passes, 

With the thymy-scented grasses. 

And all hearts do pmy, “God love her ! ” — 
Ay, and always, in good sooth. 

We may all he sure He doth. 

Euzabeth Bakrett browning. 


THE CHILDREN’S HOUR. 

Between the dark and the daylight, 
When night is beginning to lewder. 
Comes a pause in the day’s occupations, 
That is known as the childmi’s hour. 


I hear in the tdiambiu* above me 
The patter of little feet, 

The sound of a door that is opened, 

And voices soft and sweet. 

From my study I see in the lamplight, 
Descending the broad hall stair, 

Grave Alice and laughing Allegi-a, 

And Edith with golden hair. 

A whisper and then a silence, 

Yet 1 know by their merry eyes 
They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by sui-prise. 

A sudden rush from the stairway, 

A sudden raid from the hall. 

By three doom left unguarded, 

They enter my castle wall. 

They climb up into my tmret, 

O’er the arms and back of my chair ; 

If I tiy to escape, they sunuund me : 
They seem to be everywhere. 

They almost devour me with kisses, 

Their arms about me intwine, 

Till I think of the Bishop of Bingen 
In his Mouse-Tower on the Rhine. 

Do you think, 0 hlue-eyed banditti, 
Because you have scaled the W’all, 

Such an old mustache as I am 
Is not a match for you all ? 

I have you fast in my fortress. 

And will not let you depart, 

But put you into the dungeon 
In the round-tower of my heart. 

And there will 1 keep you forever, 

Yes, foi’ever and a day, 

Till the walls shall cinimble to ruin, 

Anrf moulder in dust away. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow'. 


JENNY KISSED, ME. 

Jenny kissed me when we met. 

Jumping from the chair she sat in. 

Time, you thief ! who love to get 
Sw'eets into your list, put that in. 

Say I *m w^eary, say I ’m sad ; 

Say that health and wealth have missed me ; 
Say I ’m growing old, but add — 

’ Jenny kissed me ! 

LEIGH HUNT. 
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THE SMACK IN SCHOOL. 

A DisTUiCT school, not far away, 

^lid Berkshire hills, one winter’s day. 

Was humming with its wonted noise 
Of threescore mingled girls and boys ; 

Some few upon their tasks intent, 

Hut more on furtive mischief bent. 

The while the master’s downward look 
Was fastened on a copy-book ; 

"When suddenly, behind his back, 

Kose sharp and clear a rousing smack ! 

As ’t were a battery of bliss 
Let off in one tremendous kiss ! 

“ What ’s that ? ” the startled master cries ; 
“ That, thir,” a little imp replies, 

“ Wath William Willith, if you pleathe, — 
I thaw him kith Thuthanna Peathe ! ” 

With frown to make a statue thrill, 

The master thundered, “ Hither, Will ! ” 
Like wi’etch o’ertaken in his track, 

With stolen chattels on his back, 

Will hung his head in fear and shame, 

And to the awful presence came, — 

A great, green, bashful simpleton. 

The butt of all good-natured fun. 

With smile suppressed, and bii’ch upraised. 
The threatener faltered, — “I’m amazed 
That you, my biggest pupil, should 
Be guilty of an act so rude 1 
Before the whole set school to boot - 
What evil genius put you to ’t ? ” 

’ T was she herself, sir,” sobbed the lad, 

“ I did not mean to be so bad ; 

But when Susannah shook her curls, 

And whispered, 1 was ’fraid of girls 
And dursn’t kiss a baby’s doll, 

1 could n’t stand it, sir, at all, 

But up and kissed her on the spot ! 

I know — boo-hoo — I ought to not. 

But, somehow, from her looks — boo-hoo — 
I thought she kind o’ wished me to ! ” 

William Pitt Palmer. 


OLD-SCHOOL PUNISHMENT. 

Old Master Brewn brought his ferule down. 
And his face looked angry and red. 

Go, seat you there, now, Anthony Blair, 
Along with the girls, ’’ he said. 

Then Anthony Blair, with a mortified air. 

With his head down on his breast, 

Took his penitent seat .by the maiden sweet 
That he loved, of all, the best. 

And Anthony Blair seemed wHunpeiring there. 
But the rogue only made believe ; 

For he peeped at the girls with liie beautiful curls, 
And ogled them over his sleeve. 

ANONniOUS 


THE BAKEFOOT BOY. 

Blessixgs on thee, little man. 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan ! 

AVith thy tumed-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes ; 

With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy tom brim’s jaunty grace ; 
From my heart I give thee jo\% — 

I was once a barefoot boy ! 

Prince thou art, — the grown-up man 
Only is republican. 

Let the milliou-doUared ride ! 

Barefoot, tnidging at his side. 

Thou hast more than lie can Wy 
In the reach of ear and eye, — 

Outward sunshine, inw'ani joy : 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood’s painless play. 

Sleep that wakes in laughing day. 
Health that mocks the doctor’s rules, 
Knowledge never learned of schools, 

Of the wild bee’s morning chase. 

Of the wild-flower’s time and place. 
Flight of fowl and habitude 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 

How the tortoise bears his shell, 

How the woodchnck digs his cell, 

And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 
How the robin feeds her young. 

How the oriole’s nest is himg ; 

Where the whitest lilies blow. 

Where the freshest berries grow. 

Where the ground-nut trails its vine, 
Where the wood-grape’s clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of day, 

And the architectural plans 
Of gray hornet artisans ! — 

For, eschewing books and tadts. 

Nature answers all he asks ; 

Hand in hand with her he walks, 

Face to face with her he talks. 

Part and pareel of her joy, — 

Blessings on the barefoot boy ! 

0 for boyhood’s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw. 

Me, their master, waited for. 

I was rich in flowers and trees. 
Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 

For my i^rt the squirrel played, 

Plied the snouted mole his spade ; 

For my taste the IdackberTy cone 
Purpled over hedge and stone ; 
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Laughed the brook for my delight 
Through the day and through the night, 
Whispering at the garden wall, 

Talked with me from fall to fall ; 

Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond, 
Mine the walnut slopes beyond, 

Mine, on bending orchard trees. 

Apples of Hesperides ! 

Still as my horizon gi*ew, 

Larger gi*ew my riches too ; 

All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex Chinese toy. 

Fashioned for a barefoot boy ! 

0 for festal dainties spread, 

Like my bowl of milk and bread, — 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wood. 

On the door-stone, gray and rude ! 

O’er me, like a regal tent. 

Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Purple-curtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fol«l ; 
While for music came the play 
Of the pied frogs’ orchestm ; 

And, to light the noisy choir. 

Lit the fly his lamp of fire. 

1 was monarch : pomp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

Cheerly, then, my little man. 

Live and laugh, as boyhood can ! 

Though the flinty slopes be hard, 
Stnbble-speared the new-mown award, 
Eveiy mom shall lead thee through 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the co'ol wind kiss the heat 
All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison cells of pride. 

Lose the freedom of the sod. 

Like a colt’s for work be shotl. 

Made to tread the mills of toil, 

Up and down in ceaseless moil : 

Happy if their track be found* 

Never on forbidden ground ; 

Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous sands of sin. 

All ! that thou couldst know thy joy. 

Ere it passes, barefoot boy ! 

JOHN Gueenleaf Whittier. 


MY MOTHEE’S BIBLE. 

This book is all that ’s left me no\r, — 
Tears will unhidden start, ' — 

With faltering lip and throbbing brow 
I press it to my heart. 


For many generations past 
Here is our family tree ; 

My mother’s hands this Bible clasped. 
She, dying, gave it me. 

Ah ! well do I remember those 
Whose names these records bear ; 

Who round the hearthstone used to close, 
After the evening prayer, 

And speak of what these pages said 
In tones my heart would thrill ! 

Though they are with the silent dead, 
Here are they living still ! 

My father read this holy book 
To brothers, sisters, dear ; 

How calm was my poor mother’s look, 
Who loved God's word to hear ! 

Her angel face, — I see it yet 1 
What thronging memories come ! 

Again that little gi’oup is met 
Within the halls of home ! 

Thou truest friend man ever knew, 

Thy constancy I ’ve tried ; 

When all were false, I found thee ti’ue. 

My coimsellor and guide. 

The mines of earth no treasures give 
That could this volume buy ; 

In teaching me the way to live, 

It taught me how to die ! 

George Perkins Morris 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

How dear to this heart are the scenes of my 
childhood, 

When fond recoHeetion presents them to view ! 

The orchaid, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild- 
wood. 

And every loved spot which my infancy knew ; 

The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which 
stood by it, 

The bridge, and Lne rock where the cataract 
fell; 

The cot of pjiy father, the dairy-house nigh it, 

And e’en the rude bucket which hung in the 
well, — 

The old oaken bucket, the ii*on-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket which hung in the well. . 

That moss-covered vessel I hail as a treasure ; 

For often, at noon , when retunied from tlie field, 

I found it the soui*ce of an 'exquisite pleasure, 

The purest and sweetest that natm*e can yield. 

How ardent T seized it, with hands that were 
glowing ! 

And quick to the white-pehbled bottom it 
fell; 
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Then soon, with the emblem of truth overflow- 
ing, 

And dripping with coolness, it rose from the 
well ; — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered bucket, arose from the well 

How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive 
it. 

As, poised on the curb, it inclined to my lips ! 

Not a full blushing goblet could tempt me to 
leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar that Jupiter sips. 

And now, far removed from the loved situation. 

The tear of regret will intrusively swell. 

As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the 
well ; — 

The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 

The moss-covered bucket which hangs in the well. 

Samuel Woodworth. 


THE OLD ARM-CHAIR. 

I LOVE it, I love it ! and who shall dare 
'fo chide me for loving that old aim-chair ? 

I *ve treasured it long as a sainted prize, 

I ’ve bedewed it with tears, 1 Ve embalmed it with 
sighs. 

’T is bound by a thousand bands to my heart ; 
Not a tie will break, not a link will start ; 
Would you know the spell ? — a mother sat them ! 
And « sacred thing is that old aim-chair. 

Ill childhood’s hour I lingered near 
The hallowed seat with listening ear ; 

And gentle words that mother would give 
To fit me to die, and teach me to live. 

She told me that shame would never betide 
With Truth for my creed, and God for my guide ; 
She taught me to lisp my earliest prayer, 

As 1 knelt beside that old arm-cliair. 


Say it is folly, and deem me weak, 

Whilst scalding drops start down my cheek ; 
But I love it, 1 love it, and cannot tear 
My soul from a mother’s old ariu-thaii-, 

Eliza Cook. 

WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 

Woodman', spare that tree ! 

Touch not a single bough [ 

In youth it sheltered me, 

And 1 ’ll protect it now. 

*T was my forefather’s hand 
That placed it near his cot ; 

There, woodman, let it stand. 

Thy axe shall harm it not ! 

That old familiar tree, 

Whose glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea, 

And wouldst thou hew it down ? 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke ! 

Cut not its earth-bound ties ; 

0, spare that aged oak, 

Now towering to the skies ! 

When but an idle boy 
I sought its grateful shade ; 

In all their gushing joy 
Here too my sisters played. 

My mother kissed me here ; 

My father pressed my hand — 

Forgive this foolish tear, 

But let that old oak stand ! 

My heart-strings round thee cling. 

Close as thy bark, old*friend ! 

Here shall the wild-bird sing, 

And still thy branches bend. 

Old tree ! the storm still brave ! 

And, woodman, leave the spot ; 

While I Ve a hand to save. 

Thy axe shall hurt it not. 

GEORGE PERKINS MORRIS 


[ sat, and watched her many a day. 

When her eye grew dim, and her locks were SEVEN TIMES TWO. 

gray ; romance. 

And I almost worshipped her when she smiled, the steeple, ringi ring out your 

And turned from her Bible to bless her child. changes, 

Years rolled on, but the last one sped, — How many soever they be. 

My idol was shattered, my earth-star fled ! And let the brown meadow-lark’s note as he 

I learnt how much the heart can bear, i ranges 

When I saw her die in her old arm-chair. j Come over, come over to me. 

’T is past, ’tis past ! but I gaze on it now, [ Yet birds’ clearest carol by fall or by swelling 
With (quivering breath and throbbing brow : j No magical sense conveys, 

’T was there she mused me, *t was there she died, And bells have forgotten their old nrt of telling 
And memory flows with lava tide. i The fortune of future days. 
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“Turn again, turn again,” once they i*aiig cheerily 
While a boy listened alone : 

Made his heai-t yeani again, musing so wearily 
All by himself on a stone. 

Poor bells ! I forgive you ; your good days are 
over, 

And mine, they are yet to be ; 

No listening, no longing, shall aught, auglit 
discover ; 

You leave the story to me. 

The foxglove shoots out of the gi*een matted 
heather, 

Preparing her hoods of snow ; 

She was idle, and slept till the sunshiny weather : 
0, children take long to grow. 

I wish, and I wish that the spring would go 
faster. 

Nor long summer bide so late ; 

And I could grow on like the foxglove and aster. 
For some things are ill to wait. 

I wait for the day when dear hearts shall discover. 
While dear hands are laid on my head ; 

“ The child is a woman, the book may close over, 
For all the lessons are said.” 

I wait for my story — the birds cannot sing it. 
Not one, as he sits on the tree ; 

The bells cannot ring it, but long years, 0, bring 
it! 

Such as I wish it to be. 

Jean Ingelow. 


THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST. 

Little Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow. 

By a stream-side on the giuss, 

And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow. 

On her shining hair and face. 

She has thrown her bonnet by. 

And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water’s flow. 

Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands all sleek and dripping. 

While she roeketh to and fro. 

Little Ellie sits alone, 

And the smile she softly uses 
Fills the silence like a speech. 

While she thinks what shall be done, — 
And the sweetest pleasure chooses 
For her future within reach. 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooses . . . “ I will have a lover. 
Riding on a steed of steeds I 
He shall love me without guile, 

And to him 1 will discover 
The swan’s nest among the reeds. 

“And the steed shall be red-roan, 

And the loveV shall be noble. 

With an eye that takes the breath. 
And the lute he plays upon 
Shall stiike ladies into trouble, 

As his sword strikes men to deatli. 

“And the steed it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure. 

And the mane .shall swim the wind ; 
And the hoofs along the sod 
Shall flash onward and keep measure. 

Till the shepherds look behind. 

“ But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in. 

When he gazes in my face. 

He will say, * 0 Love, tliine eyes 
Build the shrine my soul abides in. 

And I kneel here for thy grace.' 

“Then, ay then — he shall kneel low. 
With the red-roan steed anear him, 
Which shall seem to understand — 

Till 1 answer, * Rise and go I 
For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.’ 

“ Then he will arise so pale, 

I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say ; 

Nathless maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell • 

I will utter, and dissemble ; — 

. ‘ Light to-morrow with to-day.’ 

“ Then he ’ll ride among the hills 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong ; 

To make straight distorted wills, 

And to empty the broad quiver 
Which the wicked bear along. 

“ Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream and climb the mountain 
And kneel down beside my feet ; — 

* Lo, my master sends this gage. 

Lady, for thy pity’s counting ! 

What wilt tliou exchange for it ?’ 

“ And the first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon, — 

And the second time, a glove ; 
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But the third time, I may bend 
From my pride, and answer, ‘ Pardon, 

If he comes to take my love.’ 

Then the young foot-page will run, — - 
Then iiiy lover will ride faster. 

Till he kneeleth at my knee : 

* 1 am a duke’s eldest son ! 

Thousand serfs do call me master, — 

But, 0 Love, I love but the^ ! ’ 

“ He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds ; 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 

Unto him I will discover 
That swan’s nest among the reeds.” 

Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gayly. 

Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe. 

And went homeward, round a mile. 

Just to see, as she did daily. 

What more eggs were with the two. 

Pushing through the elm-tree copse, 
Winding up the stream, light-hearted. 
Where the osier pathway leads, — 

* Past the boughs she stoops — and stops. 
Lo, the wild swan had deseited, 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 

Ellie went home sad and slow. 

If she found the lover ever. 

With his red-roan steed of steeds, 

Sooth I know not ! but I know 
She could never show him — never. 

That swan’s nest among the reeds ! 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


GOOD NIGHT AND GOOD MORNING. 

A FAIR little girl sat under a tree 
Sewing as long as her eyes could see ; 

Then smoothed her work and folded it right, 

. And said, “ Dear work, good night, good night ! ” 

Such a number of rooks came over her head. 
Crying " Caw, caw ! ” on their way to bed. 

She said, as she watched their curious fli^t, 

“ Little black things, good ni^t, good night !*” 

The horses neighed, and the oxen lowed. 

The sheep’s '“Bleat! bleat!” came over the 
road ; 

All seeming to say, with a tjuiet deli^^ 

“Good little girl, good ni^it, good nigbi ! ” 


She did not say to the sun, “ Good night ! ” 
Though she saw him there like a ball of light ; 
For she knew he had God’s time to keep 
All over the world and never could sleep 

The tall pink foxglove bowed Ms head ; 

The violets courtesied, and went to bed ; 

And good little Lucy tied up her hair. 

And said, on her knees, her favorite prayer. 

i And, while on her pillow she softly lay, 

1 She knew nothing more till again it was day ; 
And all tMngs said to the beautiful sun, 

“ Good morning, good morning ! our work is 
begun.” 

Richard monckto.v Milnes. 
(Lord houghiox.j 


THREE YEARS SHE GREW. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower ; 
Then Nature said, “ A lovelier flower 
On earth was never sown : 

This child 1 to myself will take ; 

She shall be mine, and 1 will make 
A lady of my own. 

“ Myself win to my darling be 
Both law and impMse ; and with me 
The girl, in rock and plain, 

In earth and heaven, in glade and bower. 
Shall feel an overseeing power 
To kindle or restrain. 

“ She shall be sportive as the fawn 
That wild with glee across the lawn 
Or np the mountain springs ; 

And hers shall be the breatMng balm, 

And hers the silence and the calm. 

Of mute insensate tMngs. 

“ The floating clouds their state shall lend 
To her ; for her the willow bend ; 

Nor shall she fail to see 
E’en in the motions of the storm 
Grace that shall mould the maiden’s form 
By silent sympathy. 

“ The stars of midnight shall be dear 
To her ; and she shall lean her ear 
In many a secret place 
Whfere rivulets dance their wayward round. 
And beauty born of mui-muring .sound 
Shall pass into her face. 

“ And vital feelings of delight 
ShaR rear her form to stately height. 

Her virgin bosom swell ; 

Such thoughts to Lney I will give 
While she and I togather live 
Here in this happy dell.” 
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Thus Nature spake. The work was done, — 
How soon my Lucy’s race was run ! 

She died, and left to me 
This heath, this calm and quiet scene ; 

The memory of what has been. 

And nevemore will be. 

William 'Wordsworth. 


THREAD AND SONG. 

Sweeter and sweeter, 

Soft and low, 

Neat little nymph. 

Thy mmibei-s flow. 

Urging thy thimble, 

Thrift’s tidy symbol, 

Busy and nimble. 

To and fro ; 

Pi-ettily plying 

Thread and song. 

Keeping them flying 
Late and long. 

Through the stitch linger. 

Kissing thy finger, 

Quick, — as it skips along. 

Many an echo. 

Soft and low, 

Follows thy flying 
Fancy so, — 

Melodies thrilling, 

Tenderly filling 
Thee with their trilling. 

Come and go ; 

Memory’s finger. 

Quick as thine, 

Loving to linger 
On the line, 

Writes of another, 

Dearer than brother : 

W'ould that the name were mine ! 

John William&on Palmer. 


MAIDENHOOD. 

Maiden ! with the meek brown eyes. 
In whose orbs a shadow lies 
Like the dusk in evening skies ! 

Thou whose locks outshine the sun, — 
Golden tresses wreathed in one, 

As the braided streamlets run ! 

Standing, with reluctant feet, 

Where the brook and river meet, 
Womanhood and childhood fleet ! 


Gazing, with a timid glance, 

On the brooklet's swift advance, 

On the river’s broad expanse ! 

Deep and still, that gliding stream 
Beautiful to thee must seem 
As the liver of a dream. 

Then why pause with indecision, 

When bright angels in thy vision 
Beckon thee to fields Elysian ? 

* 

Seest thou shadows sailing by. 

As the dove, with startled eye. 

Sees the falcon’s shadow fly ? 

Hearest thou voices on the shore, 

That our ears perceive no more, 

Deafened by the cataract’s roar ? 

0 thou child of many prayers ! 

Life hath quicksands, Life hath snares ! 
Care and age come unawares ! 

Like the swell of some sweet tune, 

Morning rises into noon, 

May glides onward into June. 

Childhood is the bough where slumbered 
Birds and blossoms maiiy-n umbered ; — 
Age, that bough with snows encumbered. 

Gather, then, each flower that grows, 

When the young heart overflows, 

To embalm that tent of snows. 

Bear a lily in thy hand ; 

Gates of brass cannot withstand 
One touch of that magic wand. 

Bear through sorrow, wrong, and ruth, 

In thy heart the dew of youth, 

On thy lips the smile of truth. 

0, that dew, like balm, shall steal 
Into wounds that cannot heal, 

Even as sleep our eyes doth seal ; 

And that smile, like sunshine, dart 
Into many a sunless heart, 

For a sntile of God thou art. 

HENRY Wadsworth Longfellow 


LUCY. 

She dwelt among the untrodden ways 
Beside the springs of Dove ; 

A maid whom there were none to x»raiae, 
And very few to love. 
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A violet by a mossy stone 
Half bidden from the eye ! 

Fair as a star, when only one 
Is shining in the sky. 

She lived unknown, and few could know 
When Lucy ceased to be ; 

But she is in her grave, and 0, 

The difference to me ! 

William Wordsworth. 


THE PRETTY GIRL OF LOCH DAN. 

The shades of eve had crossed the glen 
That frowns o’er infant Avonmore, 

When, nigh Loch Dan, two weary men. 

We stopped before a cottage door. 

“God save all here,” my comrade cries, 

And rattles on the raised latch-pin; 

“ God save you kindly,” quick replies 
A clear sweet voice, and asks us in. 

We enter ; from the wheel she starts, 

A rosy girl with soft black eyes : 

Her fluttering courtesy takes our hearts, 

Her blushing gi*ace and pleased surprise. 

Poor Mary, she was quite alone. 

For, all the way to Glenmalure, 

Her mother had that morning gone, 

And left the house in charge with her. 

But neither household cares, nor yet 
The shame that startled virgius feel. 

Could make the generous girl foiget 
Her wonted hospitable zeal. 

' She brought us in a beechen bowl 

Sweet milk that smacked of mountain thyme. 
Oat cake, and such a yellow roll 
Of butter, — it gilds all my rhyme ! 

And, while we ate the grateful food 
(With weaiy limbs on bench reclined), 
Considerate and discreet, she stood 
Apart, and listened to the wind. 

Kind wishes both our souls engaged. 

From breast to breast spontaneous ran 
The mutual thought, — we stood and pledged 
The modest rose above Look Dan. 

“ The milk we drink is not more pure, 

Sweet Mary, — bless those budding charms! — 
Than your own generous heart, I ’m sure, 

Nor whiter than the breast it warms ! ” 

She turned and gazed, unused to hear 
Such langaage'in that homely ^en ; 


I But, Mary, you have naught to fear, 

I Though smiled on by two stranger- men. 

! Not for a croum would I alarm 
Your virgin pride by word or sign, 

Nor need a painful blush disarm 
I My friend of thoughts as pure as mine. 

j Her simple heart could not but feel 
I The words we spoke were free from guile ; 

I She stooped, she bluslied, she fixed her wheel, — 
I ’T is all in vain, — she can’t but smile ! 

Just like sweet April’s dawn api^ears 
Her modest face, — I see it j^et, — 

And though I lived a hundred years 
Methinks 1 never could forget 

The pleasure that, despite her heart. 

Fills all her downcast eyes with light ; 

' The lii)s reluctantly apart. 

The white teeth struggling into sight, 

The dimples eddying o’er her cheek. 

The rosy cheek that won’t be still : — 

0, who could blame what flatterers speak, 

Did smiles like this reward their skill ? 

For such another smile, I vow. 

Though loudly heats the midnight rain, 

I ’d take the mountain-side e’en now, 

And walk to Luggelaw again ! 

Samuel fercusox 


TO A HIGHLAND GIRL. 

AT IHVERSNEYDB, UPON LOCH LOMOND. 

Sweet Highland Girl, a very shower 
Of beauty is thy earthly dower ! 

Twice seven consenting years have shed 
Their utmost bounty on thy head ; 

, And these gray rocks, this household lawn, 
These trees, —a veil just half withdrawn, — 
This fall of water that doth make 
A murmur near the silent lake, 

This little bay, a quiet road 
That holds in shelter thy abode ; 

In truth together ye do seem 
Like something fashioned in a dream, 

Such forms as from their covert peep 
When earthly cares are laid asleep ! 

But 0 fair Creature ! in the light 
Of common day so heavenly bright, 

I bless thee, Vision as thou art, 

I bless thee with a human heart : 

God shield thee to thy latest years ! 

1 neither know thee nor thy peers ; 

And yet my eyes are filled with tears. 

W^th earnest feeing 1 shall pray 
For thee when 1 am far away ; 
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POEMS OF CHILDHOOD AND YOUTH. 


For never saw I mien or face 
In which more plainly I could tmce 
Benignity and home-bred sense 
Ripening in perfect innocence. 

Here scattered like a random seed, 
Remote from men, thou dost not need 
The embarrassed look of shy distress, 

And maidenly shamefacedness : 

Thou wear’st upon thy forehead clear 
The freedom of a mountaineer ; 

A face with gladness overspread, 

Soft smiles, by human kindness bred ; 
And seemliness complete, that sways 
Thy courtesies, about thee plays ; 

With no restraint, but such as springs 
From quick and eager visitings 
Of thoughts that lie beyond the reach 
Of thy few words of English speech, — 

A bondsge sweetly brooked, a strife 
That gives thy gestures grace and life ! 

So have I, not unmoved in mind, 

Seen birds of tempest-loving kind, 

Thus beating up against the wind. 

What hand but would a garland cull 
For thee who art so beautiful ? 

0 happy pleasure ! here to dwell 
Beside thee in some heathy dell ; 

Adopt your homely ways and dress, 

A shepherd,* thou a shepherdess ! 

But I could frame a wish for thee 
More like a grave reality : 

Thou art to me but as a wave 
Of the wild sea ; and I woul<l have 
Some claim upon thee, if I could, 

Though but of common neighborhood. 
What joy to hear thee, and to see ! 

Thy elder brother I would be, 

Thy father, — anything to thee. 

Now thanks to Heaven ! that of its grace 
Hath led me to this lonely place ; 

Joy have 1 had ; and going hence 

1 bear away my recompense. 

In spots like these it is we prize 

Our Memoi’y, feel that she hath eyes : 
Then why should I be loath to stir ? 

I feel this place was made for her ; 

To give. new pleasure like the past, 
Continued long as life shall last. 

Nor am I loath, though pleased at heart. 
Sweet Highland Girl ! from thee to part ; 
For I, methinks, till I giw old 
As fair before me shall behold 
As I do now, the cabin small, 

The lake, the bay, the waterfall ; 

And thee, the spirit of them all 1 

William Wordsworth. 


SWEET STREAM, THAT WINDS. 

Sweet stream, that winds through yonder glade, 
Apt emblem of a virtuous maid, — 

Silent and chaste she steals along, 

Far from the world’s ^y, busy throng ; 

With gentle yet prevailing force, 

Intent upon her destined course ; 

Graceful and useful all she does, 

Blessing and blest where’er she goes ; 
Pure-bosomed as that watery glass, 

And Heaven reflected in her free. 

William cowper. 


RUTH. 

She stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn. 

Like the sweetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 

On her cheek an autumn flush 
Deeply ripened ; — such a blush 
In the midst of brown was bora, 

Like red poppies grown with corn. 

Round her eyes her tresses fell, — 

Which were blackest none could tell ; 

But long lashes veiled a light 
That had else been all too bright. 

And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim ; — 

Thus she stood amid the stocks, 

Praising God with sweetest looks. 

Sure,. I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean j 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share ray harvest and my home. 

Thomas Hood. 

NARCISSA. - 

FROM "NIGHT THOU&HT.S,” NIGHT V. 

** Young, gay, and fortunate ! ” Each yields a 
theme. 

And, first, thy youth : what says it to gray hah*s? 
Narcissa, I ’m become thy pupil now ; — 

Early, bright, transient, chaste as morning dew, 

She sparkled, was exhaled, and went to heaven. 

Dr. Edward Young. 


IT NEVER COMES AGAIN. 

There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain. 
But when youth, the dream, departs, 
It takes something from our hearts, 
And it never comes again. 
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THE FIRST BLUE-BIRD. 


Jest rain and snow! and rain again! 

And dribble! drip! and blow! 

Then snow! and thaw! and slush! and then — 
Some more rain and snow ! 

This morning I was ’most afeard 
To wake up — when, I jing! 

I seen the sun shine out and heerd 
The first blue-bird of Spring! — 

Mother she ’d raised the winder some; — 

And in acrost the orchard come. 

Soft as an angel’s wing, 

A breezy, treesy, beesy hum, 

Too sweet for any thing! 

The winter’s shroud was rent apart — 

The sun bust forth in glee,— 

And when that blue^hirS sung, my hart 
Hopped out o’ bed with me ! 


James Whitcomb Riley. 
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We are stronger, and are better, 

Under manhood’s sterner reign ; 

Still we feel that something sweet 
Followed youth, with flying feet, 

And will never come again. 

Something beautiful is vanished. 

And we sigh for it in vain ; 

We behold it everywhere, 

On the earth, and in the air, 

But it never comes again. 

Richard Henry Stoddard. 


FEAGMEOTS. 

The Baby. 

A babe in a house is a well-spiing of pleasure. 

0/ EdtteeUton. M. F. TUPPER. 

Behold the chUd, by Nature’s kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw. 

Epistle II* POPE. 

Behold, my lords, 

Although the piint be little, the whole matter 
And copy of the father : eye, nose, lip. 

The trick of his frown, his forehead ; nay, the 
valley, 

The pretty dimples of his chin^ and cheek ; his 
smiles ; 

The very mould and frame of hand, nail, finger. 

WinUr^s Tale, Act iL Sc. 3. . SHAKESPEARE. 

0, ’t is a parlous boy ; 
Bold, quick, ingenious, fonvard, capable ; 

He is all the mother’s from the top to toe. 

Richard III., Act. iii.^A x. ShaKESPEARI:. 


Early Death. 

*/ Whom the gods love die young,” was said of 
yore. 

Don yuan. Cant. ir. Stan, 12. BYRON. 

Ere sin could blight or sorrow fSade, 

Death came with Mendly ciure > 

The opening bud to Heaven conveyed. 

And bade it blossom there. 

Epitaph OH an Ift/hnt. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Grief fills the room up of my absent child. 

Lies in his bed, walks' up and down with me ; 
Puts on his pretty looks, repeats Ids words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form. 

Eine 7ohH, Act iii 4. Shakespeaki . 


Child’s PrayePw. 

Now I lay me down to take my sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep : 

If I should die befora 1 wake, 

I pray the Lord my soul to take. 

Hew England Prmur. 

Prophecies. 

Men are but children of a larger growth. 

AU/or Lave, Act iv. Sc. i. DR YDE.\', 

The childhood shows the man 
As morning shows the day. 

Paradise Rtgatned, Booh iv. MiLlON. 

A Httle bench of heedless bishops here. 

And tliere a chancellor in embr^’o. 

The Schaoluustress. SKEN'SrONE. 

Look hera upon thy brother Geffrey’s face ; 

These eyes, these brows, were moulded out of his : 
This little abstract doth contain that large 
Which died in Gei&ey : and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief unto as large a volume^ 
X^ing yohH, ActiLSc.x. * , ^Shakespeare. 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool to fan^e, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 

Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot POPE* 

Boyish Ahbitiqn. 

But strive still to be a man before your mother. 

Motto ^ No. in. Connoisseur. COWPSR. 

Thou wilt scarce be a man before tby mother. 

Loads Cure, Act U. Sc. a. BEAUMO.NT and FLETCHER. 


School-Days. 

The school-boy, with his satchel in his hand. 
Whistling aloud to bear his courage up. 

The Greeoe. K. BLAIR. 

Besides, they always smell of bread and butter. 

Manfred. BVROML 

You ’d scarce expect one of my age 
To ^)eak in public on the stage ; 

And if 1 chance to fall below 
Demosthenes or Cicero, 

Don’t view me with a critic’s eye, 

But pass my imperfections by. 

Large streams from little fountains flow, 

Tail oaks from little acoi-ns grow. 

Lines wrtUenfar a School Declamation. D. EVBKETT. 

1 1 pray ye, flog them upon all occasions. 

I It mends their morals, never mind the pain. 

I Don yMaM,Cdnt.iL BYROR 
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Love is a boy by poets styled ; 

'Phea spare the rod and spoil the child. 

Hudibras, Part It. Cant. i. BUTLEK. 

Wlupping, that ’s vii-tue*s govemessj 
Tutoress of arts aad sciences ; 

That mends the gross mistakes of nature, 

And puts new life into dull matter ; 

That lays foundation for renown, 

And all the honors of the gown. 

IIiu/tAnts. Part II Cani i. Bui LZR. 

WoltK AND Play. 

If all the yeai’ were playing holidays, 

To sport would be as tedious as to work. 

A". I/mrjf, Pari I, Aeti. St. a. S£1AKHSPEARE. 

How doth the little busy bee 
Improve each shining hour, 

And gather honey all the day, 

Fi-om eveiy opening flower ! 

For Satan iinda some mischief still 
For idle hands to do. 

SoneJTJC. WATT& 

Though this may he play to you, 

*T ie death to us. 

Fables: The Beys and the Fn^s, L’ESTRAN'CU. 

QUAURELLiyO. 

Let dogs delight to bark and bite, 

For God hath made them so ; 

Let beam and lions growl and fight, 

For ’t is their nature too. 

But, children, you should never let 
Your augiy passions rise j 
Y'our little liaiids were never made 
To tear each other’s eyes. 

Song xpi. Watts. 


Cauelbss Childhood. 

As children gath’ring pebbles on the shore. 

Parade Regained^ Book iv. MILTON. 

One eare it heal’d, at the other oiit it went. 

TroUus and Creseide, Beehiv, CHAUCER. 

Children blessings seem, but toiments are ; 
When young, our folly, and when old, our fear. 

Doh Carlos* O'n^'AY. 

I lememher, I remembei* 

How my childhood fleeted by, — 

The mirth of its December, 

And the warmth of its July. 

f K’-wemfier. I ReweMberm .. Pr ^^rd. 


When they are young, they 
Are like bells rung backwards, nothing but noise 
And giddiness. 

IFtiwUhout Money. BEAUMO.NT and FLETCHER. 

All, happy hills 1 ah, pleasing shade ! 

Ah, fields beloved in vain ! 

Where once my careless childhood strayed, 

A stranger yet to pain ! 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentaiy bliss bestow. 

Ou a Distant Prospect 0/ Eton College. GRAY. 

Childish Days. 

Sweet childish days, that were as long 
As twenty days are now. 

To a Biitterjly. WORDSWORTH. 

Meruy Youth. 

0 Life ! how pleasant in thy morning, 
j Young Fancy’s rays the hills adorning f 
Cold-pausing Caution’s lesson scorning, 

We frisk away, 

j Like school-boys at th’ expected warning, 

To joy and play. 

liplsile to SPtstnes Smith, BURNS; 

Life w'cnt a Maying 
With Nature, Hope, and Poesy, 

When I was yoiuig ! 

Voifth and Age. S. T COLERIDGE. 

Just at the age ’twixt boy and youth, 

When thought is speech, and speech is trutli. 

Marmion, Introdnc. to Cant. ii. SCOTT. 

Naught cared tliis body for wind or weather 
When youth and I lived in ’t together. 

Yonth and Age. S. T. COLERIDGE 

Oh, Mirth aud Innocence ! Oh, Milk and Water ! 
Ye happy mixtures of more happy days ! 

Manfred. UVRON. 

Fail’ laughs the mom, and soft the zephyr blows. 
While proudly riding o’er the azure realm 
In gallant trim the gilded vessdl goes ; 

Youth on the prow, and Pleasure at the helm ; 
Kegardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s sway, 
That, hushed in grim repose, expects his evening 
prey. 

The Bard, II. s. GRAY. 

Yet, ah ! why should they know their fate. 

Since soitow never comes too late, 

And happiness too swiftly flies ? 

Thought would destroy their paradise. 

No more ; — where ignorance is bliss, 

’T is folly to be wise. 

Oft a Distant Prospect qf Eton College. GRAY. 
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POEMS or THE AFFECTIONS, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


BENEDJCITE. 

God's love and peace be with thee, wliere 
Soe'er this soft autumnal air 
Lifts the dark tresses of thy hair I 

Whether through city casements comes 
Its kiss to thee, in crowded rooms. 

Or, out among the woodland blooms. 

It freshens o’er thy thoughtful face, 
Imparting, in its glad embrace, 

Beauty to beauty, grace to grace ! 

Fair Nature’s book together read, 

The old wood-paths that knew our tread. 
The maple shadows overhead, — 

The hills we climbed, the river seen 
By gleams along its deep ravine, — 

All keep thy memory fresh and green. 

Where’er I look, where’er I stray, 

Thy thought goes with me on my way. 

And hence the prayer 1 breathe to-day ; 

O’er lapse of time and change of scene, 

The weary waste which lies between 
Thyself and me, my heart 1 lean. 

Thou lack’st not Friendship’s spellword, nor 
The half-unconscious power to draw 
All hearts to thine by Love’s sweet law. 

With these good gifts of God is cast 
' Thy lot, and many a charm thou hast 
To hold the bless^ ang^ &st. 

If, then, a fervent wish for thee 

The gracious heavens will heed from me, 

What should, dear heart, its burden be ? 

The sighing of a shaken reed, — 

What can I more than meekly plead 
The greatness of our common jieed ? 


God’s love, — unchanging, pure, and true, — 
The Paraclete white-shining threugh 
His peace, — the fall of Hermon’s dew ! 

With such a prayer, on this sweet day, 

As thou mayst hear and 1 may say, 

1 greet thee, dearest, far away ! 

John Gkeenleaf Whittier. 


EARLY FRIENDSHIP. 

The half-seen memories of childish days. 

When pains and pleasures lightly came and went ; 
The sympathies of boyhood rashly spent 
In fearful wanflerings through forbidden ways ; 
The vague, but manly wish to tread the maze 
Of life to noble ends, — whereon intent, 

Asking to know for what man here is sent, 

The bravest heart must often pause, and gaze; 
The hrm resolve to seek the chosen end . 

Of manhood’s judgment, cautious and mature, — 
Each of these viewless bonds binds friend to friend 
With strength no selfish purpose can secure : 

My happy lot is this, that all attend 
That friendship which first came, and which shall 
last endure. 

AUBREV DE VBRE. 


FRIENDSHIP. 

FROM “HAMLET.” ACT III. SC. 2. 

Ham. Horatio, thou art e’en as just a man 
As e’er my conversation co|r»ed withaL 
Hor. 0 my dear lord — 

Ham. Nay, do not think I flatter : 

For what advancement may t hope from thee 
That no revenue hast but thy good spirits. 

To feed and clothe thee ? Why should the poor 
be flattered ? 

No^ let the candied tongue lick absurd pomp. 
And crook the pr^ant hinges of the knee. 
Where thrift may follow fawning. Dost fdiou 
hear? 
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Since my dear soul was mistress oi her choice, 
Aud could of men distinguish, her election 
Hath sealed thee for herself; for thou hast been 
As one, in suffering all, that suffers nothing, — 
A man that Fortune’s buffets and rewaids 
Hast ta’en with eq^ual thanks ; and blessed are 
those 

Whose blood and judgment are so wellco-mingled, 
That they are not a pipe for Fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop she please : Give me that 


man 

That is not passions slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart’s core, ay, in my heart of heart, 


As 1 do thee. 


SHAKESPEARE. 


BILL AND JOE. 

COiViE, dear old comrade, you and I 
Will steal an hour from days gone by, — 
The shining days when life was new, 

Aud all was bright as morning dew, — 
The lusty da 5 "S of long ago. 

When you were Bill and 1 was Joe. 

Your name may flaunt a titled trail, 
Proud as a cockerel’s rainl)ow tail ; 

And mine as brief appendix w ear 
As Tam O’Shanter’s luckless mare ; 
To-day, old friend, remembtu- still 
That I am Joe'^and you are Bill. 


FEIENDSHIP. 

A RUDDY drop of manly blood 
The surging sea outweighs ; 

The world uncertain comes and goes. 

The lover rooted stays. 

I fancied he was fled, — 

And, after many a year, 

Glowed unexhausted kindliness, 

Like daily sunrise there. 

My careful heart was free again ; 

0 friend, my bosom said, 

Through thee alone the sky is arched, 
Through thee the rose is red ; 

All things through thee take nobler form. 
And look beyond the earth ; 

The mill-round of our fate appears 
A sun-path in thy worth. 

Me too thy nobleness has taught 
To master my despair; 

The fountains of my hidden life 
Are through thy friendship fair. 

Ralph waloo Emerson. 


THE MEMORY OF THE HEART. 

If stores of dry and learned lore we gain, 

We keep them in the memory of the brain ; 
Names, thin^, and facts, — whate’er we knowl- 
edge call, — 

There is the common ledger for them all; 

And images on this cold surface traced 
Make slight impression, and are soon effaced. 
But we’ve a page, moreglowiug an<l more bright, 
On which our friendship and our love to wuite ; 
That these may never from the soul depart. 

We trust them to the memory of the heart. 
There is no dimming, no effacement there ; 

Each new pulsation keeps the record clear ; 
Warm, golden letters all the tablet fill, 

Nor lose their lustre till the heart stands still. 

DANIEL Webster. 


You ’ve won the gi’eat world’s envied prize, 
And grand you look in people’s eyes, 

With HON. and L L. D. 

In big brave letters, fair to see, — 

Your fist, old fellow ! off they go ! 

How are you, Bill? How are you, Joe ? 

You ’ve worn' the judge’s ermined robe ; 

You ’ve taught your name to half the globe ; 
You ’ve sung mankind a deathless strain ; 

You ’ve made the dead past live again : 

Tlie world may call you what it will, 

But you and I are Joe and Bill. 

The chaffing yonng folks stare and say, 

“ See those old buffers, bent and gray ; 

They talk like fellows in their teens! 

Mad, poor old boys I That ’s what it means, ” — 
And shake their heads ; they little know 
, The throbbing hearts of Bill and Joe ! 

How Bill forgets his hour of pride, 

While Joe sits smiling at his side ; 

How Joe, in spite of time’s disguise, 

Finds the old schoolmate in his eyes, — 

Those calm, stern eyes that melt and fill 
As Joe looks fondly up at Bill. 

All, pensive scholar, wliat is fame ? 

A fitful tongue of leaping flame ; 

A giddy whirlwind’s fickle gust, 

That lifts a pinch of mortal dust : 

A few swift years, and who can show 
Which dust was Bill, and which was Joe ? 

I The weary idol takes his stand, 

Holds out his braised and aching hand, 

While gaping thousands come and go, — 

How vain it seems, this empty show ! 

Till all at once his pulses thrill, 

*T is poor old Joe’s “ God bless you, Bill ! ” 
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And shall we breathe in happier spheres ■ 
The names that pleased our mortal ears, — 
In some sweet lull of harp and song, 

For earth-born spirits none too long, — 

Just whispering of the world below, 

Where this was Bill, and that was Joe ? 

No matter ; while our home is here 
No sounding name is half so dear; 

When fades at length our lingering day, 
Who cares what pompous tombstones say ? 
Read on the hearts that love us still, 
Hicjacet Joe. Sicjacet Bill. 

Oliver Wenuell holmes. 


BREAMS AND REALITIES. 

0 Rosamond, thou fair and good 
And perfect flower of womanhood ! 

Thou royal rose of June ! 

Why didst thou droop before thy time ? 
Why wither in the first sweet prime ? 

Why didst thou die so soon ? 

For, looking backward through my tears 
On thee, and on my wasted years, 

I cannot choose but say, 

If thou hadst lived to be my guide. 

Or thou hadst lived and I had died, 

’T were better far to-day. 

0 child of light, 0 golden head ! — 

Bright sunbeam for one moment shed 
Upon life’s lonely way, — 

Why didst thou vanish from our sight ? 
Could they not spare my little light 
From heaven’s unclouded day ? 

0 friend so true, 0 friend so good ! — 

Thou one dream of my maidenhood, 

That gave youth all its charms, — 

What had I done, or what hadst thou, 

That, through this lonesome world till now. 
We walk with empty aims ? 

And yet had this poor soul been fed 
With all it loved and coveted ; 

Had life been always fair, 

Would these dear dreams that ne’er depart, 
That thrill with bliss my inmost heart, 
Forever tremble there ? 

If still they kept their earthly place, 

The Mends I held in my embrace. 

And gave to death, alas 1 
Could 1 have learned that clear, calm faith 
That looks beyond the bonds of death, 

And almost longs to pass f 


Sometimes, I think, the things we see 
Are shadows of the things to be ; 

That what we plan we build ; 

That every hope that hath been crossed, 

And every dream we thought was lost, 

In heaven shall be fulfilled ; 

That even the children of the brain 
Have not been bom and died in vam, 
Though here unclothed and dumb ; 

But on some brighter, better shore 
They live, embodied evermore. 

And wait for ns to come. 

And when on that last day we rise. 

Caught up between the earth and skies,. 

Then shall we hear onr Lord 
Say, Thou hast done with doubt and death,. 
Henceforth, according to thy faith. 

Shall be thy faith’s reward. 

phcebe Carvl 


.THE DEAD FRIEND. 

PROM MBMORIAM." 

The path by which we twain did go, 

WMch led by tracts that pleased us well. 
Through four sweet years arose and fell. 

From flower to flower, from snow to snow. 

But where the path we walked began 
To slant the fifth autumnal slope, 

As we descended, following Hope, 

There sat the Shadow feared of man ; 

Who broke our fail* companionship. 

And spread his mantle dark and cold. 

And wrapped thee formless in the fold. 

And dulled the murmur on thy lip. 

• * » • ■ 

When each by turns was guide to each. 

And Fancy light from Fancy cau^t. 

And Thought leapt out to wed with Thought 
Ere Thought could wed itself with Speech ; 

And all we met was fair and good, 

And all was good that Time could bring. 

And all the secret of the Spring 
Moved in the chambera of the blood ; 

I know that this was Life, — the track 
I Whereon with equal feet we fared ; 

And then, as now, the day prepared 
The daily burden for the back. 

But this it was that made me move 
As light as carrier-bii-ds in air : 

I loved the weight 1 had to hear 
Because it needed help of Love : 
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Nor could I weary, heart or limb, 

When mighty Love would cleave in twain 
The lading of a single pain, 

And part it, giving half to him. 

But T remained, whose hopes were dim. 

Whose life, whose thoughts were little worth. 
To wander on a darkened earth. 

Where all things round me breathed of him. 

0 friendship, equal-poised control, 

0 heart, with kindliest motion waim, 

0 sacred essence, other form, 

0 solemn ghost, 0 crowned soul ! 

Yet none could better know than I, 

How much of act at human hands 
The sense of human will demands, 

By which we dare to live or die. 

Whatever way my days decline, 

1 felt and feel, though left alone. 

His being working in mine own. 

The footsteps oT his life in mine. 

My pulses therefore heat again 
For other friends that once I met ; 

Nor can it suit me to forget 
The mighty hopes that make us men. 

1 woo your love ; I count it crime 
To mourn for any overmuch ; 

I, the divided half of such 

A friendship as had mastered Time ; 

Which masters Time, indeed, and is 
Eternal, separate from fears : 

The all-assuming months and yearn 
Can take no part away from this. 

0 days and hours, your work is this, 

To hold me from my proper place, 

A little while from his embrace, 

For fuller gain of after bliss : 

That out of distance might ensne 
Desire of nearness doubly sweet ; 

And unto meeting when we meet, 

Delight a hundred-fold accrue. 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mist, the solid lands, 

Like clouds they shape themselves and go. 

But in my spirit will I dwell, 

And dream my dream, and hold it true } 

For tho’ my lips may breathe adieu, 

1 cannot think the thing farewell. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


PARTED FRIENDS. 

Friexd after friend departs : 

Who hath not lost a friend ? 

There i.s no union here of hearts 
That finds not here an end ; 

Were this frail world our only rest, 

Living or dying, none were blest. 

Beyond tlie flight of time, 

Beyond tills vale of death. 

There surely is some blessed clime 
Where life is not a breath, 

Nor life’s affections ti’ansient fire. 

Whose sparks fly upward to expire. 

There is a world above. 

Where parting is unknown ; 

A whole eternity of love, 

Formed for the good alone ; 

And faith beholds the dying here 
Translated to that happier sphere. 

Thus star by star declines. 

Till all are passed away, 

As morning high and higher shines, 

To pure and perfect day ; 

Nor sink tliose stars in empty night ; 

They hide themselves in heaven’s own light 
James Montgomery. 


MARTIAL FRIENDSHIP. 

FROM “CORIOLANUS," ACT IV. SC. S- 
[Aufidius the Volscian to Caius Marcius Coriolanus.] 

Aup. 0 Marcitis, Marcius ! 

Each word thou hast spoke hath weeded from 
my heart 

A root of ancient envy. If Jupiter 
Should from yond’ cloud speak divine things, 
and say, 

** ’T is true,” I ’d not believe them more than thee, 
All-noble Marcius. — Let me twine 
Mine arms about that body, where-against 
My grained ash an hundred times hath broke, 
And scared the moon with splinters ! Here I clip 
The anvil of my sword ; and do contest 
As hotly and as nobly with thy love, , 

As ever in ambitious strengtli I did 
Contend against thy valor. Know thou first, 

I loved the maid I married ; never man 
Sighed truer breath ; hut that I see thee here, 
Thou noble thing ! more dances my rapt heart 
Than when I first my wedded mistress saw 
Bestride my threshold. Why, thou Mare ! I tell 
thee. 

We have a power on foot ; and I had purpose 
Once more to hew thy target from thy brawn, 
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Or lose mine arm for ’t. Thou hast beat me out 
Twelve several times, and 1 have nightly since 
Dreamt of encounters ’twixt thyself and me, 

We have been down together in my sleep, 
Unbuckling helms, fisting each other’s throat. 
And waked half dead with nothing. Worthy 
Marcius, 

Had we no other quarrel else to Rome, but that 
Thou art thence banished, we would muster all 
From twelve to seventy ; and, pouring war 
Into the bowels of ungrateful Rome, 

Like a bold fiood o'erbeai*. 0, come 1 go in, 
And take our friendly senators by the hands ; 
Who now are here, taking their leaves of me. 
Who am prepared against your territories. 
Though not for Rome itself. 

A thousand welcomes ! 
And more a friend than e’er an enemy ; 

Yet, Marcius, that was much. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


WHEN TO THE SESSIONS OF SWEET 
SILENT THOUGHT. 

SONNET XXX. 

When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 

I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought, 

And with old woes new wail my dear time’s waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow. 

For precious friends hid in death’s dateless night, 
And weep afresh love’s long-since-cancelled woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight. 
Then can I grieve at grievances foregone. 

And heavily from woe to woe tell o’er 
The sad account of fore-bemoaned moan, 

Which I new pay, as if not paid before ; 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend. 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


JAFFAR. 

Jaffar, the Barmecide, the good vizier. 

The poor man’s hope, the friend without a peer, 
Jaffar was dead, slain by a doom unjust ; 

And guilty Haroun, sullen with mistrust 
Of what the good, and e’en the bad, might say. 
Ordained that no man living from that day 
Should dare to speak his name on pain of death. 
All Araby and Persia held their bi-eath ; 

All but the brave Mondeer : he, proud to show 
How far for love a grateful soul could go, 

Ajid facing death for veiy scorn and grief 
For his great heart wanted a great relief), 


Stood forth in Bagdad daily, in the square 
Where once had stood a happy house, and there 
Harangued the tremblers at the scymitar 
On all they owed to the divine Jalfar. 

“ Bring me this man,” the caliph cried ; the man 
■ W as brought, was gazed upon. The mutes liegan 
■To bind his arms. “Welcome, biiive cords,” 
cried he ; 

“ From bonds far worse Jalfar delivered me ; 
From wants, from shames, from loveless house- 
hold fears ; 

Made a man’s eyes friends with delicious tears ; 
Restored me, loved me, put me on a par 
With his gi-eat self. How can I pay Jalfar ?” 

Haroun, who felt that on a soul like this 
The mightiest vengeance could but fall amiss, 
Now deigned to smile, as one great lord of fate 
Might smile upon another half as great. 

He said, “ Let worth grow frenzied if it will ; 

I The caliph’s judgment shall he master still. 

Go, and since gii‘ts so move thee, take this gem. 
The richest in the Tartar’s diadem, 

And hold the giver as thou deemest fit I ” 
“Gifts!” cried the friend; betook, and hold- 
ing it 

High toward the heavens, as though to meet his 
star, 

Exclaimed, “ This, too, I owe to thee, Jaffar ! ” 

Leigh Hunt- 


THE MEETING OF THE SHIPS. 

" We take each other hy the hand, and we exchange a few words 
and looks of Jdndness. and we rejoice together for a few short tuo- 
raents ; and then days, months, years intervene, and we see and 
know nothing of each other."— WASHINGTON Irving. 

Two barks met on the deei> mid-sea. 

When calms had stilled the tide ; 

A few bright days of summer glee 
There found them side by side. 

And voices of the fair and brave 
Rose mingling thence in mirth ; 

And sweetly floated o’er the wave 
The melodies of earth. 

Moonlight on that lone Indian main 
Cloudless and lovely slept ; 

While dancing step and festive strain 
Each deck in triumph swept 

And hands were linked, and answering eyes 
With kindly meaning shone ; 

0, brief and passing sympathies, 

Like leaves together blown ! 
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A little while such joy was cast 
Over the deep’s repose, 

Till the loud singing winds at last 
Like trumpet music rose. 

And proudly, freely on their way 
The parting vessels bore ; 

In calm or storm, by rock or bay, 

To meet — 0, nevermore ! 

Never* to blend in victory’s cheer. 

To aid in hours of woe ; 

And thus bright spirits mingle here, 

Such ties are formed below. 

Felicia Hemans. 


THE VALE OF AVOOA. | 

There is not in this wide world a valley so sweet 
As that vale in whose bosom the bright waters 
meet ; 

0, the last ray of feeling and life must depart 
Ere the bloom of that valley shall fade from my 
heart ! | 

Yet it was not that Nature had shed o’er the scene 
Her purest of crystal and brightest of green ; j 
’T was not the soft magic of streamlet or hill, — i 
0, no ! it was something more exquisite still. 1 

*T was that friends, the beloved of my bosom, j 
were near, 

Who made every dear scene of enchantment | 
more dear. 

And who felt how the best charms of nature im- 
prove, 

When we see them reflected from looks that we i 
love. 

Sweet Vale of Avoea ! how calm could I rest 
In thy bosom of shade, with the friends I love 
best; I 

Where the storms that we feel in this cold world \ 
should cease, j 

And our hearts, like thy watere, be mingled in | 
peace. 

Thomas Moore. 


WE HAVE BEEN FRIENDS TOGETHER. 

We have been friends together 
In sunshine and in shade. 

Since first beneath the chestnut-tree 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heait, 

A cloud is on thy brow ; 

We have been friends together, 

Shall a light word part us now ? 


We have been gay together ; 

We have laughed at little jests ; 

For the fount of hope was gushing 
Warm and joyous in our breasts. 

But laughter now hath fled thy lip. 

And sullen glooms thy brow ; 

We have been gay together, 

Shall a light word pait us now ' 

We have been sad together ; 

We have wept with bitter tears 
O’er the grass-grown graves where slumbc’O^ 
The hopes of early years. 

The voices which were silent then 
Would bid thee clear thy brow ; 

We have been sad together, 

Shall a light word part us now ? 

Caroline Elizabeih Sarah nortcs;. 

THE QUARREL OF FRIENDS. 

FROM " CHRISTABEL." 

Alas ! they had been friends in youth : 

But whispering tongues can poison truth ; 
And constancy lives in realms above ; 

And life is thorny ; and youth is vain ; 
And to be wroth with one we love 
Doth work like madness in the brain. 

And thus it chanced, as I divine, 

With Roland and Sir Leoliiie ! 

Each spoke words of high disdain 
And insult to his heart’s best brother ; 
They parted, — ne’er to meet again ! 

But never either found another 
To free the hollow heart from paining. 

They stood aloof, the scars remaining. 

Like cliffs ■which had been rent asunder ; 

A dreary sea now flows between, 

But neither heat, nor frost, nor thunder 
Shall wholly do away, I ween. 

The marks of that wliich once hath been. 

Samuel Taylor coleridg;... 


THE ROYAL GUEST. 

They tell me I am shi’ewd with other men ; 

With thee I ’m slow, and difficult of speech. 
With others I may guide the car of talk : 

Thou mng’st it oft to realms beyond my reach. 

if other guests should come, I 'd deck my hah, 
And choose my newest garment from the shelf , 
When thou art bidden, I would clothe my heart 
With holiest purpose, as for God himself. 
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For them I while the hours with tale or song, 
Or web of fancy, fringed with careless rhyme ; 
But how to find a fitting lay for thee, 

Who hast the harmonies of every time ? 

O friend beloved ! I sit apart and dumb, — 
Sometimes in son*ow, oft in joy divine ; 

My lip will falter, but my prisoned heart 
Springs forth to measure its faint pulse with 
thine. 

Thou art to me most like a royal guest, 

Whose travels bring him to some lowly roof, 
Where simple rustics spread their festal fare 
And, blushing, own it is not good enough. 

Bethink thee, then, whene’er thou com’st to me. 
From high emprise and noble toil to rest. 

My thoughts are weak and trivial, matched with 
thine ; 

But the poor mansion offers thee its best. 

‘ JULIA Ward Howe. 


TOO LATE I STAYED. 

Too late I stayed, — forgive the crime ! 

Unheeded flew the hours : 

How noiseless falls the foot of Time 
That only treads on flowers ! 

And who, with clear account, remarks 
The ebbings of his glass. 

When all its sands are diamond sparks, 
That dazzle as they pass ? 

0, who to sober measurement 
Time’s happy swiftness brings. 

When birds of paradise have lent 
Their plumage to his wings ? 

William Robert spencer. 


WE ARE BRETHREN A’. 

A HAPPY bit hame this auld world would be 
If men, when they *re hei’e, could make shift to 
agree. 

An’ ilk said to his neighbor, in cottage an’ ha’, 

“ Come, ^’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’.” 

1 ken na why ane wi’ anither should fight. 
When to ’gretf would make ae body code an’ right, 
When man meets wi’ man, *t is the best way ava, 
To say, “Gi’e me your hand, — we are breth- 
ren a’.” 

My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine. 
And I maun drink water, while you may drink 
wine; 


But we baitli ha’e a leal heart, unspotteil to 
shaw : 

Sae gi’e me your hand, — we are bi*ethren a’. 

The knave ye would scorn, the iinfaithfu’ deride ; 
Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on 
your side ; 

Sae would I, an’ naught else would I value a 
straw : 

Then gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

Ye w'ould scorn to do fausely by woman or man ; 
I hand by the right aye, as weel as I can ; 

We are ane in our joys, our affections, an* a* : 
Come, gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

Your mother has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’e ; 
An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do : 
We are ane high an’ laigh, an’ we shouldna be 
twa : 

Sae gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a*. 

We love the same simmer day, sunny and fair ; 
Hame 1 oh, how we love it, an’ a* that are there ! 
Frae the pure air of heaven the same life we 
draw : 

Come, gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

Frail shakin’ auld age will soon come o’er ns 
baith. 

An’ creeping alang at his back will be death ; 
Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’ : 
Come, gi’e me your hand, — we are brethren a’. 

ROBERT NICOLL. 


THE MAHOGANY-TREE. 

Christmas is here ; 
Winds whistle shrill. 

Icy and chill, 

Little care we ; 

Little we fear 
Weather witliout, 
Sheltered about 
The mahogany-tree. 

Once on the boughs 
Birds of rare plume 
Sang, in its bloom ; 
Night-birds are we ; 

Here we carouse. 

Singings like them, 
Perched round the stem 
Of the jolly old tree. 

Here let us sport, 

Boys, as we sit, — 
Lau^ter and wit 
Flashing so free. 
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Life is "but short, — 

When we are gone, 

Let them sing on, 

Kound the old tree. 

Evenings we knew. 

Happy as this ; 

Faces -we miss, 

Pleasant to see. 

Kind hearts and true, 

Gentle and just. 

Peace to your dust ! 

We sing round the tree. 

Care, like a dun, 

Lurks at the gate : 

Let the dog wait ; 

Happy we ’ll be ! 

Drink, every one ; 

Pile up the coals ; 

Fill the red bowls. 

Bound the old tree ! 

Drain we the cup. — 

Friend, art afraid ? 

Spirits are laid 
In the Bed Sea. 

Mantle it up ; 

Empty it yet ; 

Let us forget, 

Bound the old tree ! 

Sorrows, begone ! 

Life and its ills. 

Duns and their bills. 

Bid we to flee. 

Come with the dawn, 

Blue-devil sprite ; 

Leave us to-night, 

Bound the old tree I 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


GIVE ME THE OLD. 

OLD WINE TO DRINK, OLD WOOD TO BURN, OLD BOOKS 
TO READ, AND OLD FRIENDS TO CONVERSE WITH. 

Old wine to drink ! — 

Ay, give the slippery juice 
That drippeth from the grape tlirown loose 
Within the tun ; 

Plucked from beneath the cliff 
Of sunny-sided Teneriffe, 

And ripened ’neath the blink 
Of India’s sun ! 

Peat whiskey hot, 

Tempered with well-boiled water ! 

These make the long night shorter, — 
Forgetting not 

Good stout old English porter. 


Old wood to burn ! — 

Ay, bring the hillside beech 
From where the owlets meet and screech. 
And lavenp croak ; 

The crackling pine, and cedar sweet ; 
Bring too a clump of fragrant peat. 

Dug ’neath the fern ; 

The knotted oak, 

A fagot too, perhap. 

Whose bright flame, dancing, winking. 
Shall light us at our drinking ; 

While the oozing sap 
Shall make sweet music to our thinking. 

Old books to read ! — 

Ay, bring those nodes of wit. 

The brazen-elasped, the vellum writ, 
Time-honored tomes ! 

The same my sire scanned before, 

The same my grandsire thumbed o’er. 

The .same his sire from college bore. 

The well-earned meed 
Of Oxford’s domes ; 

Old Homer blind. 

Old Horace, rake Anacreon, by 
Old Tully, Plautus, Terence lie ; 

Mort Arthur’s olden minstrelsie. 

Quaint Burton, quainter Spenser, ay 1 
And Gervase Markham’s venerie, — 

Nor leave behind 

The Holye Book by which we live and dh 

Old friends to talk ! — 

Ay, bring those chosen few, 

The wise, the courtly, and the true. 

So rarely found ; 

Him for my wine, him for my stud, 

Him for my easel, distich, bud 
In mountain walk ! 

Bring Walter good : 

With soulful Fred ; and learned Will, 
And thee, my aUer ego (deai’er still 
For eveiy mood). 

ROBERT Hinckley messengf 


AULD LANG SYNE. 

Should auld acquaintance be forgot. 
And never brought to min* ? 
Should auld acquaintance be forgbt, 

^ And days o’ lang syne ? 

CHORUS. 

For auld lang syne, my dear. 

For auld lang syne. 

We ’ll tak a cup o’ kindness yet, 
For auld lang syne. 
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We twa hae run about the braes, 

And pu’d the gowans fine ; 

Blit we 've wandered niony a weary foot 
Sin* anld lang syne. 

Fo)' auld^ etc. 

We twa hae paidl’t i’ the burn, 

Frae mornin’ sun till dine ; 

But seas between us braid hae roared 
Sin* auld lang syne. 

For anld, etc. 

And here ’s a hand, my trusty fiere, 

And gie ’s a hand o’ thine ; 

And we '11 tak a right guid-willie waught 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

And surely ye *11 be your pint-stowp, 

And sui’ely I *11 be mine ; 

And we *11 tak a cup o* kindness yet 
For auld lang syne. 

For auld, etc. 

KouERT Burns. 


PLATONIC. 

1 HAD sworn to be a bachelor, she had swoni to 
be a maid, 

' For we quite agreed in doubting whether matri- 
mony paid ; 

Besides, we had our higher loves, — fair science 
ruled my heart, 

And she said her young afifections were all wound 
up in art. 

So we laughed at those wise men who say that 
friendship cannot live 

’Twixt man and woman, unless each has some- 
thing more to give : 

We would be friends, and friends as true as e’er 
were man and man ; 

1 *d be a second David, and she Miss Jonathan. 

We scorned all sentimental titish, vows, kisses, 
tears, and sighs ; 

High frieudsliip, such as oum, might well such 
childish arts despise ; 

We liked each other, that was all, quite all there 
was to say, 

So 'we just shook hands upon it, in a business 
sort of way. 

We shared our secrets and our joys, together 
hoped and feared, 

With common purpose sought the goal that 
young Ambition reared ; 


We dreamed together of the dRy.s, the dream- 
bright days to come, 

We were strictly confidential, and we called 
each otlier “ chum.'* 

And many a day wo wandered together o’er rht* 
hills, 

I seeking bugs and butterflie.s, and she, the 
ruined mills 

And rustic bridges, and the like, that picture- 
makers prize 

To run in with their waterfalls, and groves, and 
summer skies. 

And many a quiet evening, in hours of silent 
ease, 

We floated down the river, or strolled beneath 
the trees. 

And talked, in long gradation from the poets to 
the weather. 

While the western skies and my cigar burned 
slowly out together. 

Yet through it all 'no whisi>ered word, no tell- 

^ tale glance or sigh. 

Told aught of warmer sentiment than friendly 
sympathy. 

We talked of love as coolly as we talked of 
nebulm, 

And thought no more of l>eing one than we did 
of being iAree. 

“Well, good by, chum !*’ I took her hand, for 
the time had come to go. 

My going meant oiir parting, when to meet, we 
did not know. 

I had lingered long, and said farewell with a 
very heavy heart ; 

For although we were but Jriends, *t is hard for 
honest friends to part. 

“Good-by, old fellow I don’t forget your friends 
beyond the sea, 

And some day, ivhen you *ve lots of time, drop a 
line or two to me.” 

The wonlb came lightly, gayly, but a great sob, 
just behind, 

Welled n})ward with a story of quite a different 
kind. 

And then she luised her eyes to mine, —great 
liquid eyes of blue. 

Filled to the brim, and ranuing o* er, like violet 
cui)s of dew ; 

One long, long glance, and then I did, what I 
never did before — 

Perliai>s the tears meant friendship, but I’m 
.-^nre the kiss meant more. 

WILLIAM B TERRKTT. 
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A TEMPLE TO FRIENDSHIP. 

““A TEMPLE to Friendship,” cried Laura, en- 
chanted, 

'“I’ll build in this garden; the thought is di- 
vine.” 

So the temple was built, and she now only 
wanted 

An image of Friendship, to place on the shrine. 

So she flew to the sculptor, who sat down before 
her 

An image, the fairest his ari could invent ; 

But so cold, and so dull, that the youthful 
adorer 

Saw plainly this ^vas not the Friendship she 
meant. 

^‘0, never,” said she, “could I think of en- 
shrining 

An image whose looks are so joyless and dim ; 

But yon little god upon roses reclining. 

We ’ll make, if you please, sir, a Friendship of 
him.” 

So the bargain was struck ; with the little god 
laden, 

She joyfully flew to her home in the gi'ove. 

Farewell,” said the sculptor, “you ’re not the 
flist maiden 

Who came but for Friendship, and took away 
Love ! ” 

THOMAS Moore. 


FEAGMENTS. 

Friendship. 

Friendship ! mysterious cement of the soul ! 
Sweet*ner of life ! and solder of society ! 

The Grave. R* BLAIR. 

Friendship is the cement of two minds, 

As of one man the soul and body is ; 

Of which one cannot sever but the other 
Suffem a needful separation. 

Revenge. CEO. CHAPMAN. 

Friendship ’s the image of 
Eternity, in which there’s nothing 
Movable, nothing mischievous. 

Endynmm. Lilly, 

Flowers are lovely ; Love is flower-like ; 

Friendship is a sheltering tree ; 

0 the Joys, that came down shower-like. 

Of Friendship, Love, and Liberty, 

, Ere 1 was old ! 

S. T. COLERIDGE. 


Heaven gives us friends to bless the present 
scene ; 

Resumes them, to prepare us for the next. 

Night Thoughts. YOUNG. 

'T is sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, in faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store. 

Bunalef the Dead. KEBLE 

I praise the Frenchman,* his remark was shrewd, 
How sweet, how jmsing sweet is solitude ! 

But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 

Wliom 1 may whisper, Solitude is sweet. 

Retirement. COWPER. 

Choice Friends. 

True happiness 

Consists not in the multitude of friends, 

But in the worth and choice. 

Cyntkicis Revets. BEN JO.NSON. 

A generous friendship no cold medium knows, 
Bums with one love, with one resentment glows. 

Iliad. Book ix. HOMER, Pole's Trans. 

Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sinecro, 
In action faithful, and in honor cleai* ; 

Who broke no promise, served no private end. 
Who gained no title, and who lost no friend. 

Efistle to Mr. Addison. POPE. 

Like the stained web that whitens in th'» sun, 
Grow pure by being purely shone upon. 

Lalla Rookh : The Vetted Prophet Khorassatt. T- M 00 R E. 

Who ne’er knew joy but friendship might divide, 
Or gave his father grief but when he died. 

Epitaph on the Hon. S. Harcourt, POPE. 

Though last, not least, in love ! 

yulius Casar, Actia. Se. i. Sharlspeare. 

Faithful Fkiends. 

Friendship above all ties does bind the heart ; 
And faith in friendship is the noblest 23ai‘t. 

Henry V. EaRL OF ORRERY. 

Be kind to my remains ; and 0, defend, 

Against your judgment, your departed friend ! 

Epistle to Congreve Dryden 


SuMMFJi Friends. 

0 summer friendship. 

Whose flattering leaves, that shadowed us in 
Our prosperity, with the least gust drop oft* 
lu the autumu of adversity. 

The Maid of Honor. MaSSINGEA 


VeutH and Age 


* La Bruyire. says Bartlett. 
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Like suminei* friends, 

Flies of estate and suuneshine. 

The Atiswer. GEORGE HERBERT. 

What the declinM is 

He shall as soon read in the eyes of others 
As feel in his own fall ; for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the summer 

Troihts and Cressida, Act iii. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Friends to be Shunned. 

♦ 

The man that hails yon Tom or Jack, 

And proves, by thumping on your back. 

His sense of your great merit, 

Is such a friend, that one had need 
Be very much his friend indeed 
To pardon, or to bear it. 

Oh Frtettdship. COWPER. 

Give me the avowed, the erect, the manly foe. 
Bold I can meet, — perhaps may tm*n his blow : 
But of all plagues, good Heaven, thy wrath can 
send. 

Save, save, oh I save me from the Qandid Friend! 

New Morality. GEORGE CANNING. 

Friendship and Love. 

Friendship is constant in all other things, 

Save in the office ana affairs of love. 

Mwh Ado ahoiU Nothing, Act li. Sc. t. SHAKESPEARE. 

If I Speak to thee in Friendship's name, 

Thou think’st I speak too coldly ; 

If I mention Love's devoted flame. 

Thou say’st I speak too boldly. 

How Shall I IVoo I T. MOORE. 

Friendship, like love, is but a name, 

Unless to one you stint the flame. 

*T is thus in friendship ; who depend 
On many rarely find a friend. 

The Hare and Many Friends. GAY. 

Quarrels op Friends. 

I have shot mine arrow o’er the house, 

And hurt my brother. 

Hamlet, Act v. Se. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Brother, brother, we are both in the wrong. 

The BeggaFs 0 *era, AetiL Sc. 2. Gay. 


A friend should bear his friend’s infinnities, 
But Brutus makes mine greater than they are. 

yWtKT Ctesar, Act iv. .Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


I HosPir.^LiTY. 

‘ I ’ve often wished that 1 had clear. 

For life, six hundred pounds a year, 

A handsome house to lodge a friend, 

A river at my garden’s end. 

InutattoH of Horace, Book ii Sat, 6. S\v I FT. 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule exprest, 
Welcome the coming, speed the pai-ting guest. 

Odyss^, Book xv Translation of POPE. HOMER 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

Where’er his stages may have been, 

May sigh to think he still has found 
I The wannest welcome at an inn. 

IVrtUen on a U’tndow of an Inn. SHENSTONE. 

' And do as adversaries do in law. 

Strive mightily, but eat and drink as friends. 

Taming of the Shrew, Act i. Sc. 2. SHAKHSPBar E 

Sir, you are very welcome to our house : 

I It must appear in other ways than words, 
Therefore I scant this breathing courtesy. 

The Merchant of Venice, Ad v. Sc. i. SH AKESPEAR r.. 

Good Counsel. 

Neither a borrower nor a lender be. 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend. ^ 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE 

Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar : 

The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried. 
Grapple them to thy soul ^ith hoops of steel. 

HamlH, Act L 5 f > SHAKESPEARE. 

Turn him, and see his threads : look if he be 
Friend to himself, that would be friend to th^ : 
For tliat is first required, a man be his own ; 

But he that *s too much that is friend to none. 

Underwood. Ben Jonson. 

Lay this into your breast : 

Old friends, like.old swords, still are trusted best 

Duchess iff Malfy. JOHN WEBbTER, 
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WHEN IN THE CHRONICLE OF WASTED 
TIME. 

SONNET CVT. 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights, 

And beauty making beautiful old rhyme, 

111 praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights ; 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty’s beat 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of bro-w, 

I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 

So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prafiguring ; 

And, for they looked but with divining eyes, 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing ; 
For we, which now behold these prasent days. 
Have eyes to w’onder, but lack tongues to 
praise. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


0 MISTRESS MINE. 

FROM ‘'TWELFTH NIGHT,” ACT II. SC. 3- 

0 MiSTEEss mine, where are you roaming ? 
0, stay and hear 1 your true-love ’s coming 
That can sing both high and low ; 

Trip no further, pretty sweeting, 

Journeys end in lovers’ meeting, — 

Eveiy wise man’s sou doth know. 

What is love ? ’t is not hereafter ; 

Pi'esent mirth hath present laughter; 

What’s to come is still unsure: 

In delay there lies no plenty, — 

Then come kiss me, Sweet-and-twenty, 
Youth *s a stuff will not endure, 

SHAKESPEARE. 


PORTIA’S PICTURE. 

FROM "THE MERCHANT OF VENICE," ACT III. SC. a. 

Fair Portia’s counterfeit ? What demi-god 
Hath come so near creation ? Move the^ eyes ? 
Or whether, riding on the ‘halls of mine. 

Seem they in motion ? Here are severed lips, 
Parted with sugar breath ; so sweet a bar 
Should sunder such sweet Mends ; Here in her 
hairs 

The painter plays the spider ; and hath woven 
A golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men, 
Faster than gnats in cobwebs : But her eyes, — 


How could he see to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks it should have power to steal both his, 
And leave itself unfurnished. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


OLIVIA. 

FROM “ TWELFTH NIGHT,” ACT I. SC. 5. 

Viola. ’T is beauty truly blent, whose red 
and white 

Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on : 
Ij^dy, you aro the cruerst she alive, 

If you will lead these graces to the grave. 

And leave the world no copy. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

TO MISTRESS MARGARET HUSSEY. 

Merry Margaret, 

As midsummer flower. 

Gentle as falcon, 

Or hawk of the tower ; 

With solace and gladness, 

Much mirth and no madness, 

All good and no badness ; 

So joyously, 

So maideuly, 

So womanly 
Her demeaning. 

In everything 
Far, far passing 
That I can indite, 

Or suffice to write, 

Of meiTy Margarot, 

As midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon 
Or hawk of the tower ; 

As patient and as still, 

And as full of good-will, 

As fair Isiphil, 

Coliander, 

Sweet Pomander, 

Good Cassander ; 

Stedfost of thought, 

Well made, well wrougnt ; 

Far may he sought 
Ere you can find 
So courteous, so kind, 

As merry Margaret, 

This midsummer flower, 

Gentle as falcon. 

Or hawk of the tower. 

JOHN SKELTON. 
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•THE FORWARD VIOLET THUS DID 
I CHIDE. 

SONNET XCIX 

The forward violet thus did I chide : — 

Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet 
that smells, 

If not from my love’s breath ? the purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells. 
In my love’s veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand. 

And buds of maijoram had stolen thy hair ; 

The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 

One blushing shame, another white despair ; 

A thii-d, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to this robbery had annexed thy breath ; 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 

More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or color it had stolen from thee. 

Shakespeare. 


THEBE IS A GARDEN IN HER FACE. 

FROM "AN HOURE’S RECREATION IN MUSICKE," 1606. 

There is a garden in her face, 

Where roses and white lilies blow ; 

^ heavenly paradise is that place. 

Wherein all pleasant fruits do grow ; 

There cherries grow that none may buy, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Those cherries fairly do enclose 
Of orient pearl a double row, 

Which when her lovely laughter shows, 

They look like rosebuds filled with snow ; 
Yet them no peer nor prince may buy. 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Her eyes like angels watch them still, 

Hei brows like bended bows do stand. 
Threatening with piercing frowns to kill 
All that approach with eye or hand 
These sacred cherries to come nigh, 

Till cherry-ripe themselves do cry. 

Richard Allison. 


MY SWEET SWEETING. 

FROM A MS. TEMP. HENRY VIIL 

Ah, my sweet sweeting ; 

My little pretty sweeting. 

My sweeting will 1 love wherever I go ; 

She is so proper and ]n.u'e, 

Full, steadfast, stable^ and demure, 

Tliere is none such, you may be sure, 
As my sweet sweeting. 


In all this world, as thiiiketh me, 

Is none so pleasant to my e’e. 

That 1 am glad so oft to see, 

As my sweet sweeting. 

When I behold my sweeting sweet, 

Her face, her hands, her minion fi-et, 
They seem to me there is none so mete, 
As my sweet sweeting. 

Above all other praise must 1, 

And love my pretty pygsnye, 

For none 1 find so womanly 
As my sweet sweeting. 

A-VONTMOL'S. 


THE WHITE ROSE. 

SENT BY A YORKISH LOVER TO HlS LANCASTRIAN 
MISTRESS. 

If this fair rose offend thy sight. 

Placed in thy bosom bare, 

’T will blush to find itself less wliite, 
And turn Lancastrian there. 

But if thy niby lip it spy, 

As kiss it thou mayest deign. 

With envy pale ’t will lose its ilye, 

And Yorkish turn again. 

ANONYMOUS* 


A VISION OF BEAUTY. 

It was a beauty that 1 saw, — 

So pure, so perfect, as the frame 
Of all the universe were lame 
To that one figure, couhl I draw, 

Or give least line of it a law : 

A skein of silk without a knot ! 

A 'fair march made without a halt ! 

A curious form without a fault 1 
A printed book without a blot I 
AU beauty I — and without a s^wt 

BEN JONSOH. 


GIVE PLACE, YE LOVERS. 

Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and bngs in vain ; 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of youis, I dare wdl Kiyen, 

Than doth the sun the candle-light, 

Or brightest day the darkest night. 

And thereto hath a troth as Jusi 
As had Penelope the fair ; 

For what she saith, ye may it trust, 

As it by writing sealed were : 
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And virtues hath she many mo’ 

Than I with pen have skill to show. 

I could rehearse, if that I would, 

The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 

When she had lost the perfect mould. 

The like to whom she could not paint : 
With wringing hands, how she did crj. 

And what she said, I know it aye. 

I know she swore with raging mind, 

Her kingdom only set apart. 

There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain ; 

“ She could not make the like again.” 

Sith Nature thus gave her the praise, 

To be the chiefest work she wrought, 

In faith, methink, some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought. 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 

To match the candle with the sun. 

HENRY HOWARD, EARL OF SURREY. 


TO HIS MlSTfiESS, 

ELIZABETH. QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. 

Yott meaner beauties of the night, 

That poorly satisfy our eyes 

More by your number than your light, — 

You common people of the skies. 

What are you when the moon shall rise i 

You curious chanters of the wood. 

That warble forth Dame Nature’s lays, 

Thinking your passions understood 
By your weak accents, — what ’s your praise 
When Philomel her voice shall raise ? 

You violets that first appear, 

By your pure purple mantles known, 

Like the proud virgins of the year, 

As if the spring were all your own, — 

What are you when the rose is blown ? 

So when my mistress shall be seen 
In form and beauty of her mind : 

By virtue first, then choice, a queen, — 

Tell me, if she were not designed 
The eclipse and glory of her kind? 

SIR henry WOTTON 


CONSTANCY. 

Out upon it. 1 have loved 
Three whole days together ; 
And am like to love three more, 
If it prove fair weather. 


Time shall moult away his wings. 

Ere he shall discover 

In the whole wide world again 
Such a constant lover. 

But the spite on ’t is, no praise 
Is due at all to me ; 

Love with me had made no stays, 

Had it any been but she. 

Had it any been but she, 

And that very face, 

There had been at least ere this 
A dozen in her place. 

Sir JOHN Suckling. 

PHILLIS THE FAIR. 

On a hill there gi'ows a flower, 

Fair befall the dainty sweet ! 

By that flower there is a bower 
Where the heavenly muses meet. 

In that bower there is a chair, 

Fringfed all about with gold, 

Where doth sit the fairest fair 
That ever eye did yet behold. 

It is Phillis, fair and bright, 

She that is the shepherd’s joy, 

She that Venus did despite, 

And did blind her little boy. 

Who would not that face admire ? 

Who would not this saint adore ? 

Who would not this sight desire ? 
Though he thought to see no more. 

Thou that art the shepherd’s queen, 
Look upon thy love-sick swain ; 

By thy comfort have been seen 
Dead men brought to life again. 

Nicholas Breton 


PHILLIS IS MY ONLY JOY. 

Phillis is my only joy 
Faithless as the wind or seas ; 
Sometimes coming, sometimes coy, 
Yet she never fails to please. 

If with a frowm 
I am cast down, 

Phillis, smiling 
And beguiling. 

Makes me happier than before. 

Though, alas ! too late I find 
Nothing can her fancy fix ; 

Yet the moment she is kind 
1 forgive her all her tricks ; 
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Which though I see, 

I can’t get free ; 

She deceiving, 

I believing, 

What need lovera wish for more ? 

Sir Charles Seoley. 


GO, LOVELY ROSE. 

Go, lovely rose ! 

Tell her that wastes her time and me. 

That now she knows, 

When I resemble her to thee, 

How sweet and fair she seems to be. 

Tell her that ’s young. 

And shuns to have her giuces spied. 

That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts, where no men abide. 

Thou must have uncommeuded died. 

Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 

Bid her come forth, 

Suffer herself to be desired. 

And not blush so to be admired. 

Then die, that she 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee ; 

How small a part of time they share. 

That aro so wondrous sweet and fair. 

EDMUND Waller. 

.»TANZA ADDED BY HENRY KIRKE WHITE. 

Yet, though thou fade, 

Prom thy dead leaves let fragrance rise ; 

And teach the maid. 

That goodness Time’s rude hand defies, 
That virtue lives when beauiy dies. 


ON A GIRDLE. 

That which her slender waist confined 
Shall now my joyful temples bind ; 

No monarch but would give his crown, 

His arms might do what this hath done. 

It was my heaven’s extremest sphere, 

The pale which held that lovely deer : 

My joy, my grief, my hope, my love, 

, Did all within this circle move. 

A narrow compass ! and yet there 
Dwelt all that ’s good, and all that ’s fair. 
Give me hut what this iibhon bound. 

Take all the rest the sun goes round ! 

EDMi Ni> Waller.. 


DRINK TO ME ONLY WITH THINE 
EYES. 

FROM “THE FOREST." 

Drink to me only with thine eyes, 

And 1 will ])letlge with mine ; 

Or leave a kiss but in the cup, 

And I ’ll not look for wine. 

The thirst that from the soul doth rise 
Doth ask a drink divine ; 

But might I of Jove’s nectar sup, 

1 would not cliange for thine. 

I sent thee late a rosy wreath. 

Not so much honoring thee 

As giving it a liope that there 
It could not withered be ; 

But thou thereon didst only breathe 
And sent’st it back to me ; 

Since when it grows, and smells, I swear, 
Not of itself but thee ! 

PhiloSTRATUS (Greek). Trans- 
lation uf Ben JONSON. 


LOVE. 

FROM “THE MERCHANT OF VENICE," ACT III. SC. 3. 

Tell me where is fancy bred. 

Or in the heart, or in the head ( 

How begot, how nourished ? 

Reply, reply. 

It is engendered in the eyes. 

With gazing fed j and fancy dies? 

In the cradle where it lies. 

Let us all ring fancy’s knell ; 

I ’ll begin it, — ding, dong, bell. 
Ding, dona bell. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TO A LADY ADMIRING HERSELF IN A 
LOOKING-GLASS. 

Fair lady, when you see the grace 
Of beauty in your looking-glass ; 

A stately forehead, smooth and high, 

And fall of princely majesty ; 

A sparkling eye no gem so fair, 

Whose lustre dims the Cyprian star ; 

A glorious cheek, divinely sweet. 

Wherein both roses kindly meet ; 

A cherry lip that would entice 
Even gods to kiss at any price ; 

You think no beauty is so rare 

That with your shadow might compare ; 

That your reflection is alone 

The thing that men most dote upon. 
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Madam, alas ! your glass doth lie, 

And you are much deceived ; for I 
A beauty know of richer grace 
(Sweet, be not angry), ’tis your face. 
Hence, then, 0, learn more mild to he, 
And leave to lay your blame on me : 

If me your real substance move, 

When you so much your shadow love, 
Wise nature would not let your eye 
Look on her own bright majesty ; 

Which, had you once but gazed upon. 

You could, except yourself, love none : 
What then you cannot love, let me, 

That face I can, you cannot see. 

Now you have what to love, you’ll say. 
What then is left for me, I pray ? 

My face, sweet heart, if it please thee ; 
That which you can, I cannot see : 

So either love shall gain his due, 

Yours, sweet, in me, and mine in you. 

Thomas Randolph. 


AVELCOME, WELCOME. DO I SING. 

Welcome, welcome, do I sing, 

FotT nwre welcome thcun the spnng ; 

He that parteth from you 

Shall mjoy a spring forever. 

Love, that to the voice is near. 

Breaking from your ivory pale, 

Need not walk abroad to heiir 
The delightful nightingale. 

Welcome, welcome, then, I sing, etc. 

Love, that still looks on your eyes, 
Though the winter have begun 
To benumb our arteries, 

Shall not want the summer’s sun. 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing, etc. 

Love, that still may see your cheeks, 
Where all rareness still reposes, 

Is a fool if e’er he seeks 
Other lilies, other roses. 

Welcome, welcome, then I sing, etc. 

Love, to whom your soft lip yields. 

And -perceives your breath in kissing. 
All the odors of the fields 
Never, never shall be missing. 

William browns. 


WHENAS IN SILKS MY JULIA GOES. 

Whenas in silks my Julia goes, 

Then, then, me thinks, how sweetly flowes 
That liquefaction of her clothes. 


Next, when I cast mine eyes and see 
That brave vibration each way free, 

0 how that glittering taketh me ! 

R. Hr.RRICK. 


A VIOLET IN HEE HAIR. 

A VIOLET ill her lovely hair, 

A rose upon her bosom fair ! 

But 0, her eyes 
A lovelier violet disclose, 

And her ripe lips the sweetest rose 
That ’s ’neath the skies. 

A lute beneath her graceful hand 
Breathes music forth at her command ; 

But still her tongue 
Far richer music calls to birth 
Than all the minstrel power on earth 
Can give to song. 

And thus she moves in tender light, 

The purest ray, where all is blight, 
Serene, and sweet ; 

And sheds a graceful influence round, 
That hallows e’en the very ground 
Beneath her feet ! 

CHARLES SWAIi^. 


THE TRIBUTE. 

No splendor 'neath the sky’s proud dome 
But serves her for familiar wear ; 

The far-fetched diamond finds its home 
Flashing and smouldering in her hair ; 
For her the seas their pearls reveal ; 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 
With purple, chrome, and cochineal, 
Ochre, and lapis lazuli ; 

The worm its golden woof presents ; 

Whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves, 
All doff for her their ornaments, 

Which suit her better than themselves ; 
And all, by this their power to give 
Proving her right to take, proclaim 
Her beauty’s clear prerogative 
To profit so by Eden’s blame. 

Coventry Patmore, 


THE COMPLIMENT. 

I DO not love thee for that fair 
Rich fan of thy most curious hair ; 
Though the wires thereof be drawn 
Finer than the threads of lawn, 
And are softer than the leaves 
On which the subtle spider weaves. 
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I do not love thee for those flowers 
Growing on thy cheeks, — love’s bowers ; 
Though such cunning them hath spread, 
None can paint them white and red ; 
Love’s golden arrows thence are shot, 

Yet for them I love thee not. 

I do not love thee for those soft 
Red coral lips I *ve kissed so oft ; 

Nor teeth of pearl, the double guard 
To speech whence music still is heard, 
Though from those lips a kiss being taken 
Might tyiunts melt, and death awaken. 

I do not love thee, 0 my fairest, 

For that richest, for that rarest 
Silver pillar, which stands under 
Thy sound head, that globe of wonder ; 
Though that neck be whiter far 
Than towel’s of polished ivory are. 

THOMilS CAREW. 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Give place, ye ladies, and begone, 
Boast not yourselves at all ; 

For here at hand approacheth one 
Whose face will stain you all. 

The virtue of her lively looks 
Excels the precious stone : 

I wish to have none other books 
To read or look upon. 

In each of her two crystal eyes 
Smileth a naked boy : 

It would you all in heart suffice 
To see that lamp of joy. 

I think Nature hath lost the mould 
Where she her shape did take ; 

Or else I doubt if Nature could 
So fair a creature make. 

In life she is Diana chaste. 

In truth Penelope ; 

In word and eke in deed steadfast : 
What will you more we say ? 

If all the world were sought so far, 
Who could find such a wight ? 

Her beauty twinkleth like a star 
Within the frosty ni^t. 

Her rosial color comes and goes 
With such a comely graces 
More ruddier too than in the rose^ 
Within ber lovety face. 


At Bacchus’ feast none shall her meet. 
Nor at no wanton play. 

Nor gazing in an open street, 

Nor gadding as astray. 

The modest mirth that she doth u&e 
Is mixt with shameiastness ; 

All vice she doth wholly refuse. 

And hateth idleness. 

0 Lord ! it is a world to see 
How virtue can rei)air 
And deck in her such honesty, 

Whom Nature made so fair * 

How might I do to get a giuffe 
Of this unspotted tree i 
For all the rest are plain but cliatT, 
Which seem good com to be. 

THOMAS UZYWO 'B 


ROSALINE. 

Like to the clear in highest sphere 
Where all imperial glory' shines : 

Of selfsame color is her hair, 

Whether unfolded, or in twines : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow. 
Resembling heaven by every wink ; 

The gods do fear whenas they glow, 

And I do tremble when I think 
Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Her cheeks are like the blushing cloud 
That beautifies Aurora’s face. 

Or like the silver crimson shroud 
That Phcebus’ smiling looks doth grace : 

Heigh>ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Her Ups are like two budded roses 
Whom ranks of lilies neighbor nigh, 
Within which bounds she balm encloses 
Apt to entice a deity : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Her neck is like a stately tower 
Where Love himself imprisoned Ues 
To watch for glances every hour 
From her divine and sacred eyes ; 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline I 
Her paps are centres of delight. 

Her breasts are orbs of heavenly frame. 
Where Nature moulds the dew of light 
To feed perfectioa with the same ; 
Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 
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With orient pearl, with ruby red, 

With marble white, with sapphire blue. 

Her body every way is fed, 

Yet soft in touch and sweet in view : 

Heigh-ho, fair Rosaline ! 

Nature herself her shape admires ; 

The gods ai'e wounded in her sight ; 

And Love forsakes his heavenly hres 
And at her eyes his brand doth light : 

Heigh-ho, would she were mine ! 

Then muse not, Nymphs, though I bemoan 
The absence of fair Rosaline, 

Since for » fair there ’s fairer none, 

Nor for her virtues so divine 
Heigh-ho, fair^Rosaline ! 

Heigh-ho, heart I would God that she were 

thcJmas lodge. 


BELINDA. 

FROM THE “ RAPE OF THE LOCK." 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, and Infidels adore, 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose, 
Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those : 
Favors to none, to all she smiles extends : 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike, 
And, like the sun, they shine on all alike. 

Yet, graceful ease, and sweetness void of pride. 
Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide ; 
If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you ’ll forget them all. 

Alexander pope. * 


TO A LADY, WITH SOME PAINTED 
FLOWERS. 

Flowers to the fair : to you these flowers I bring, 
And strive to greet you with an earlier spring. 
Flowers sweet, and gay, and delicate like you ; 
Emblems of innocence, and beauty too. 

With flowere the Graces bind their yellow hair. 
And flowery wreaths consenting lovers wear. 
Flowers, the sole luxury which nature knew, 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden gi’ew. 

To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigned ; 

The sheltering oak resists the stormy wind, 

The tougher yew repels invading foes. 

And the tall pine for future navies grows : 

But this soft family to cares unknoiiai. 

Were bom for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gay without toil, and lovely without art, 

They spring to cheer the sense and glad the heait. 
Nor blush, my fair, to own you copy these ; 

Your best, your sweetest empire is — to please, j 
Anna L-ctitia Barbaulu. > 


SHE WAS A PHANTOM OF DELIGHT. 

She was a phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 

A lovely apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 

Her eyes as stars of twilight fair ; 

Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 

But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful dawn ; 

A dancing shape, an image gay. 

To haunt, to startle, and waylay. 

I saw her upon nearer view, 

A spirit, yet a vroman too ! 

Her household motions light and free, 

And steps of virgin-liberty ; 

A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 

A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food, 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 

Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 

And now I see with eye serene 
The very pillse of the machine ; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveller between life and death : 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 
With something of an angel-light. 

William Wordsworth 


THE ROSE OF THE WORLD. 

Lo, when the Lord made north and south. 
And sun and moon ordainM, he. 

Forth bringing each by word of mouth 
In order of its dignity, 

Did man from the crude clay express 
By sequence, and, all else decreed, 

He formed the woman ; nor might less 
Than Sabbath such a work succeed. 

And still with favor singled out, 

Marred less than man by morl^l fall. 
Her disposition is devout. 

Her countenance angelicaL 
No faithless thought her instinct shrouds, 
But fancy checkem settled sense, 

Like alteration of the clouds 
On noonday’s azure pennanence. 
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Pure courtesy, composure, ease. 

Declare affections nobly fixed, 

And impulse sprung from due degrees 
Of sense and spirit sweetly mixed. 

Her modesty, her chiefest grace, 

The cestus clasping Venus’ side, 
is potent to deject the face 
Of him who would affront its pride. 

Wrong dares not in her presence speak. 

Nor spotted thought its taint disclose 
Under the protest of a cheek 
Outbragging Nature’s boast, the rose. 

In mind and mannera how discreet ! 

How artless in her very art ! 

How candid in discourse ! how sweet 
The concord of her lips and heart ! 

How (not to call true instinct’s bent 
And woman’s very nature ham). 

How amiable and innocent 
Her pleasure in her power to charm ! 

How humbly careful to attract. 

Though crowned urith all the soul desires. 
Connubial aptitude exact. 

Diversity that never tires ! 

COVENTRY PAI’MORE. 


SONG. 

The shape alone let others prize, 

The features of the fair : 

I look for spirit in her eyes, 

And meaning in her air. 

A damask cheek, an ivory ann. 

Shall ne’er my wishes win : 

Give me an animated form. 

That speaks a mind within. 

A face where awful honor shines, 

Where sense and sweetness move. 

And angel innocence refines 
The tenderness of love. 

These are the soul of beauty’s frame ; 
Without whose vital aid 

Unfinished all her features seem, 

And all her roses dead. 

But ah ! where both their channs unite. 
How perfect is the view, 

With every image of delight, 

With graces ever new : 

Of power to charm the gi^eatest woe, 
wildest rage oettfatKl , ' 

DisBIisbsg mUdiitess o’er the brew, • • 
And! i!^pbicre ibrengh the soul. . 


Their power hut faintly to express 
All language must (lespair ; 

But go, hehold Aipasia’s face, 

And read it perfect there. 

Mark akenside. 


SHE IS NOT FAIR TO OUTWARD VIEW. 

She is not fair to outward view. 

As many maidens he ; 

Her loveliness I never knew 
Until she smiled on me : 

0, then 1 saw her eye was blight, — 

A well of love, a spring of light. 

But now her looks are coy and jpold ; 

To mine they ne’er reply ; 

And yet I cease not to behold 
The love-light in her eye : 

Her very frowns are fairer far 
Than smiles of other maidens are ! 

Hartley Coleridge. 


A HEALTH. 

I FILL this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon ; 

To whom the better elements 
And kindly stars hare given 
A form so fair, that, like' the air, 

’T is less of earth than heaven. 

Her every tone is music’s own, 

Like those of moniiug birds, 

And something more than melody 
Dwells ever in her words ; 

The coinage of her heart are they, 

And from her lips each flows, 

As one may see the burdened bee 
Forth issue from the rose. 

Affections are as thoughts to her, 

The measures of her hours ; 

Her feelings have the fi*agi‘ancy, 

The freshness of young fiowerp ; 

And lovely passions, changing oft, 

So fill her, .she appeare 
The image of themselves by turns, — 
The idol of past years ! 

Of her blight face one glance will trace 
A picture on the brain, 

And of her voice in echoing hearts 
A sound must long remain ; 
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But memoiy, such as mine of her, 

So ve’ry much endears, 

When death is nigh my latest sigh 
Will not he life’s, but hei's. 

I fill this cup to one made up 
Of loveliness alone, 

A woman, of her gentle sex 
The seeming paragon. 

Her health ! and would on earth there stood 
Some more of such a frame. 

That life might be all poetry, 

And weariness a name. 

Edward Coate Pinkney. 


SHE WALKS ly BEAUTY. 

" HEBREW MELODIES. ’ 

She walks in beauty, like the night 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that *s beat of dark and bright 
Meet in her aspect and her eyes, 

Tlius mellowed to that tender light 
Which heaven to gaudy day denies. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the nameless grace 
Which waves in every raven tress 
Or softly lightens o’er her face. 

Where thoughts serenely sweet express 
How pure, how dear their dwelliug-place. 

And on that cheek and o’er that brow 
So soft, so calm, yet eloquent. 

The smiles that win, the tints that glow, 

But tell of days in goodness spent, — 

A mind at peace with all below, 

A heart whose love is innocent. 

Byron. 


A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

Sleep on ! and dream of Heaven awhile I 
Though shut so close thy laughing eyes. 
Thy rosy lips still wear a smile. 

And move, and breathe delicious sighs. 

Ah! now soft hluslies tinge her cheeks 
And mantle o’er her neck of snow ; 

Ah ! now she murmurs, now she speaks. 
What most I wish, and fear, to know. 

She starts, she trembles, and she weeps ! 

Her fair hands folded on her breast ; 

— And now, how like a saint -she sleeps I 
A seraph in the realms of rest ! 


Sleep on secure 1 Above control, 

Thy thoughts belong to Heaven and thee ; 
And may the secret of thy soul 
Kemain within its sanctuary ! 

Samuel Rogers. 


0, FAIREST OF THE RURAL MAIDS! 

0, FAIREST of the mini maids I 
Thy birth was in the foi’est shades ; 

Green boughs, and glimpses of the sky. 

Were all- that met tliiiie infant eye. 

Thy sports, thy wanderings, when a child, 
Were ever in the sylvan wild, 

And all the beauty of the place 
Is in thy heart and on thy face. 

The twilight of the trees and rocks 
Is in the light shade of thy locks ; 

Thy step is as the wind, that weaves 
Its playful way among Jthe leaves. 

Thine eyes are springs, in whose serene 
And silent waters heaven is 'seen ; 

Their lashes are the herbs that look 
On their young figures in the brook. 

The forest depths, by foot impressed. 

Are not more sinless than thy breast ; 

The holy peace, that fills the air 
Of those calm solitudes, is them. 

William Cullen bryani: 


HER LIKENESS. 

A GiRii, who has so many wilful ways 
She would have caused Job’s patience to fob 
sake him 

Yet is so rich in all that *s girlhood’s praise, 

Did Job himself upon her goodness gaze, 

A little better she would surely make him. 

Yet is this girl I sing in naught uncommon. 

And very far from angel yet, I trow. 

Her faults, her sweetnesses, are purely human ; 

Yet she’s more lovable as simple woman 
Than any one diviner that I know. 

Therefore I wish that she may safely keep 
This womanhede, and change not, only gi’ow ; 

, From maid to matron, youth to age, may creep, 

And ill perennial blessedness, still reap 
On every hand of that which she doth sow. 

' Dinah Maria mulock Craik 
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I FEAR THY KISSES, GENTLE MAIDEN. 

1 FEAR thy kisses, gentle maiden ; 

Thou needest not fear mine ; 

My spirit is too deeply laden 
Ever to burden thine. 

I fear thy mien, thy tones, thy motion ; 

Thou needest not fear mine ; 

Innocent is the heart’s devotion 
With v/hich I worship thine. 

PERCY Bysshe Shelley. 


BLACK AND BLUE EYES. 

The brilliant black eye 
May in triumph let fly 
All its darts without earing who feels ’em ; 
But the soft eye of blue, 

Though it Scatter wounds too, 

Is much better pleased when it heals ’em ! 
Dear Fanny ! 

The black eye may say, 

“ Come and worship my ray ; 

By adoring, perhaps you may move me ! ” 
But the blue eye, half Hd, 

Says, from under its lid, 

** I love, and am yours, if you love me ! ” 
Dear Fanny ! 

Then tell me, 0 why, 

In that lovely blue eye, 

Not a charm of its tint I discover ; 

Or why should you wear 
The only blue pair 
That ever said “ No ” to a lover ? 

Dear Fanny ! 

THOMAS MOORE. 


LET THE TOAST PASS. 

FROM "THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL," 

Here’s to the maiden of bashful fifteen ; 

Here ’s to the widow of fifty ; 

Here ’s to tlie flaunting extravagant quean. 

And here ’s to the housev^e that ’s thrifty. 

Xiet the toast pass, 

• Drink to the lass, 

1 ’ll warrant she ’ll prove an excuse for the glass. 

Here ’s to the charmer whose dimples we jaize, 
Now to the maid who has none, sir ; 

Here ’s to the giri with a pair of bine eye% 

And here *s to the z^ymf^ with b*rt <w^ sir. 

Let the toast pass, ete. > 


Here s to the maid \\ith a bosom of snow ; 

Now to her that’s as brown as a berry ; 
Here ’s to the wife with a face Ml of woe, 
And now to the damsel that 's merry. 

Let the toast pass, etc. 

For let ’em be clumsy, or let ’em be slim, 
Young or ancient, I care not a feather ; 

So fill a pint bumper quite up to the brim, 
So fill up your glasses, nay, till to the brim. 
And let us e’en toast them together. 

Let the toast pass, etc. 

Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 


MY" LITTLE SAINT. 

I CARE not, though it be 

By the preciser sort thought popery : 

We poets can a license show 
For everything we do. 

Hear, then, my little saint ! I ’ll pray to thee. 

If now thy happy mind. 

Amidst its various joys, can leisure find 
To attend to anything so low 
As what I say or do, 

Regard, and be what thou wast ever, — kind. 

Let not the hlesffe above 

Engross thee quite, but sometimes hither rove : 
Fain would I thy sweet image see. 

And sit and talk with thee ; 

Nor is it curiosity, but love. 

Ah ! what delight ’t would be, 

Wouldst thou sometimes by stealth converse witl 
me ! 

How should I thy sweet commune prize. 
And other joys despise ! 

Come, then ! I ne’er was yet denied by thee 

I would not long detein 

Thy soul from Hiss, nor keep thee here in pain ; 
Nor should thy fellow-saints e’er know 
Of thy escape below : 

Before thou’rt missed, thou shouldst return again. 

Sure, heaven must needs thy love. 

As well as other qualities, improve : 

Come, then ! and recreate my sight 
With rays of thy pure light ; 

’T will dieer my eyes more than the lamps above 

But if Fate ’s so severe 

As to confine thee to thy bMssM sphere^ 

(And 1^ thy absence I dmll know 
Whether thy state be a©,) 
live happy, and be reindfal me there. 

JOHN NORRIS 
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POEMS OF THE AFFECTlONb. 


A GOLDEif GIPiL. 

Luot is a golden girl ; 

But a man, a 7 nan, ahonltl woo her ! i 

They who seek her shrink aback, ! 

When they should, like storms, pursue her. 

All her smiles are hid in light ; , 

All her hair is lost in splendor ; | 

But she hath the eyes of Night | 

And a heart that ’s over-tender. j 

Yet the foolish suitors fly 
(Is 't excess of di*ead or duty ’) 

From the starlight of her eye. 

Leaving to neglect her beauty 1 

lilen by fifty seasons taught [ 

Leave her to a young beginner, ! 

Who, without a second thought, ' 

Whispers, wooes, and straight must win her. 

Lucy is a golden girl ! , 

Toast her in a goblet brimming ! 

May the man that wins her wear 

On his heart the Eose of Women I | 

BRYAN WALLER PROCTER {Barry Cornwall). ' 


THE MILKING-MAID. 

The year stood at its equinox, 

And bluff the North was blowing, 

A bleat of Iambs came from the flocks, 
Green hardy things were growing ; 

I met a maid with shining locks 
Where milky kine were lowing. 

She wore a kerchief on her neck. 

Her bare arm showed its dimple. 
Her apron spread without a speck. 

Her air was frank and simple. 

She milked into a wooden pail. 

And sang a country ditty, — 

An innocent fond lovers’ tale, 

That was not wise nor witty. 
Pathetically rustical. 

Too pointless for the city. 

She kept in time without a beat, 

As true as church-bell ringers, 
Unless she tapped time with her feet. 
Or squeezed it with her Angers ; 
Her clear, unstudied notes were sweet 
As many a practised singer’s. 

* 

1 stood a minute out of sight, 

Stood silent for a minute, 

To eye the pail, and creamy white 
The frothing milk within it, — 


To eye the comely milking-maid, 

Herself so fresh and creamy. 

“ Good day to you ! ” at last I said ; 

She turned her head to see me. 

“ Good day ! ” she said, with lifted head ; 
Her eyes looked soft and dreamy. 

And all the wdiile she milked and milked 
The grave cow heavy-laden : 

I’ve seen giuud ladies, plumed and silked, 
But not a sweeter njaiden ; 

But not a sweeter, fresher maid 
Than this in homely cotton, 

Whose pleasant face and silky braid 
I have not yet forgotten. 

Seven springs have passed since then, as I 
Count with a sober sorrow ; 

Seven springs have come and passed me hy. 
And spring sets in to-morrow. 

I 've half a mind to shake myself 
Free, just for once, from London, 

To set my work upon the shelf, 

And leave it done or undone ; 

To lun down by the early train, 

Whirl down with shriek and whistle, 

And feel the bluff north blow again. 

And mark the sprouting thistle 

Set up on waste patch of the lane 
Its green and tender bristle ; 

And spy the scarce-blown violet banks. 

Crisp primrose-leaves and others. 

And watch the lambs leap at their pranks, 
And butt their i)atient mothers. 

Alas ! one point in all my plan 
My serious thoughts demur to : 

Seven years have passed for maid and man, 
Seven years have passed for her too. 

Perhaps my rose is over-blown. 

Not rosy, or too rosy; 

Perhaps in farm-house of her own 
Some husband keeps her cosy, 

Where I should show a face unknown, — 
Good-by, my Wciyside po.sy ! 

Christina Georgina RossETri. 


AT THE CHUKCH GATE. 

Although I enter not. 

Yet round about the spot 
Ofttimes I hover j 
And near the sacred gate 
With longing eyes I wait, 
Expectant of her. 
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The minster bell tolls out 
Above the city’s rout, 

And noise and humming ; 

They ’ve hushed the minster bell ; 

The organ ’gins to swell ; 

She ’s coming, coming ! 

^ly lady comes at last, 

Timid and stepping fast, 

And hastening hither, 

With modest eyes downcast ; 

She comes, — she ’s here, she ’s ijast ! 
May Heaven go with her ! 

Kneel undisturbed; fair saint ! 

Pour out your praise or plaint 
Meekly and duly ; 

I will not enter there, 

To sully your pure prayer 
With thoughts unruly. 

But suffer me to pace 
Round the forbidden place, 

Lingering a minute, 

Like outcast spirits, who wait, 

And see, through heaven’s gate, 

Angels within it. 

WILLIAM Makepeace Thackeray. 


SWEET, BE NOT PROUD. 

Sweet, be not proud of those two eyes, 
Whicli starlike sparkle in their skies ; 

Nor be you proud that you can see 
All hearts your captives, yours yet free. 

Be you not proud of that rich hair. 

Which wantons with the lovesick air ; 
Whenas that ruby which you wear. 

Sunk from the tip of your soft ear, 

Will last to be a precious stone 
When all your world of beauty ’s gone. 

Robert Herrick. 


VERSES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM. 

Here is one leaf reserved for me. 

From all thy sweet memorials free ; 

And here my simple song might tell 
The feelings thou must guess so well. 
But could I thus, within thy mind, 

One little vacant comer find, 

Where no impresrion yet is seen. 

Where no memorial yet has been, 

O, it should be my sweetest care 
To write my nkme forever there ! 

T. MOORB. 


1 FEACtMEXTS. 

I 

j Compliments. 

' Where none admire, ’t is useless to excel ; 
i Where none are beaux, ’t is vain to be a belle. 

on a Beauty in the Country. LORD L\'TTLE*roN. 

! That man that hath a tongue, I say, is no man, 
j If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. 

j Two GentUmert of I erona. Act iii. Sc. i. S HAKESPEARE. 


Woman. 

I And when a lady *s in the case, 

I Yon know all other things give place. 

The Hare and Many F rteuds. J. Gav. 

O woman ! lovely woman ! nature made thee 
To temper man ; we had been brutes without you, 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you : 

There ’s in yon all that we believe of heaven ; 
Amazing brightness, purity, and truth, 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

Vertice Preserved. Act i. Sc. r. T. OTWAY. 

From women’s eyes this doctrine I derive : 

They sparkle still the right Promethean fire ; 
They are the books, the arts, the Academes, 
That show, contain, and nourish all the world. 

Lofvds Labor Lost, Act W. Sc. 3, SHAKESPEARE. 


j Personal Charms. 

Such was Zuleika ! such around her shone 
The nameless charms unmarked by her alone ; 

, The light of love, the purity of grace, 

The mind, the music breattog from her face, 

' The heart whose softness harmonized the wholet, 
And oh I that eye was in itself a Soul. 

Bride of Alydas, Cant. L BYRON. 

Is she not passing fair ? 

Two GentUmen of Verona, Act iv. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

And is fair, and fairer than that word. 

Merchant ^ Venice, Act i. Sc. u SHAKESPEARE. 

There ’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple : 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house. 

Good things will strive to dwell with *t. 

The Temfesi, Act i. Sr. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Beauty provoketh thieves sooner tliaii gold. 

As You Lthe It, Act 1. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE 


Here *s metal more attractive. 

Hamlet,ActV& Sr, a. 


SHAkFsPFAKE, 
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She is pretty to walk with, 

And witty to talk with, 

And pleasant, too, to think on. 

Srennoralt, Act ii. SIR J. SUCKLING. 

But from the hoop’s bewitching round. 

Her very shoe has power to wound. 

Fables: The Sluter and the See. E. MOORC. 

We call it only pretty Fanny’s way. 

An Elegy to an Old Beauty. T. PARNELL. 

The fair, the chaste, and unexpressive she. 

As You Like Jt, Act lii. Se. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Angels listen when she speaks : 

She ’s my delight, all mankind’s wonder ; 
But my jealous heart would break, 

Should we live one day asunder. 

Song. Earl of Rochester. 

Impartial Affection. 

How happy could I be with either, 

Were t* other dear charmer away. 

SeggaYs Opera, Act ii. Sc. a. J, GAY. 

Had sighed to many, though he loved but one. 

Childe Harolds Pilgrimage, Cant. i. BV'RON. 


Compliments from Nature. 

0, thou art fairer than the evening air, 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stare. 

Faustus. Marlowe 

When he shall die, 

Take him and cut him out in little stars, 

And he will make the face of heaven so fine, 
That all the world will be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

Borneo and ynhet. Act Hi. %Sr. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Her eyes the glow-worm lend thee. 

The shooting-stars attend thee ; 

And the elves also. 

Whose little eyes glow 
Like the sparks of fire, befriend thee. 

The-NtgJd Piece to Julia. R. HERRICK. 

The sweetest garland to the sweetest maid. 

To a Lady ; aaith a Present ^Flowers. T. TICK ELL. 


WTien you do dance, I wish you 
A wave o’ th’ sea, that you might ever do 
Nothing but that. 

Winters Tale, Act iv. Sc. + SHAKESPEARE. 

1 

I Some asked me where the Rubies grew, 

, And nothing I did say, 

But with my finger pointed to 
The lips of J alia. 

The Rock oj Rubies, and the Quame ^ Ptarls. R HERRICK 

Cherry ripe, ripe, ripe, I cry, 

Full and fair ones, — Come and buy ; 

If so be you ask me where 
They do grow, I answer, there. 

Where my Julia’s lips do smile. 

There ’s the land, or cheny-isle. 

Cherry Ripe. R. HERRICK. 

Except I he by Sylvia in the night, 

There is no music in the nightingale. 

Tvio Gentlemen qf Verona, Act hi. .Sr. z. SHAKESPEARE. 

But tliy eternal summer shall not fade. 

Sonnet XVtl I. SHAKESPEARE. 

Be thou the reinhow to the storms of life ! 

The evening beam that smiles the clouds away, 

I And tints to-morrow with prophetic ray • 

The Bride qf Abydos, Cant. ii. B VRON. 


The Poet’s Admiration. 

I That eagle’s fate and mine are one, 

I Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of liis own. 

Wherewith he wont to soar so high. 

To a Lady singing a Song ofhts Composing, E. WALLER. 

Is she not more than painting can express. 

Or youthful poets fancy when they love ? 

The Fair Penitent, Act Hi. Sc. i. N. ROWe. 

’Tis sweeter for thee despaiiing, 

Than aught in the world beside, — Jessy ! 

Jesiy. Burns. 

Flattery. 

Banish all compliments hut single tnith. 

Faithful Shepherdess. BEAUMONT and FLETCHER 
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LOVE. 


IF IT BE TRUE THAT ANY BEAUTEOUS 
THING. 

If it be true that auy beauteous thing 
Raises the pure and just desire of man 
From earth to God, the eteraal fount of all, 
Such I believe my love ; for as in her 
So fair, in whom 1 all besides forget, 

1 view the gentle work of her Creator, 

1 Have no care for auy other thing. 

Whilst thus I love. Nor is it marvellous, 

Since the effect is not of my own power, 

If the soul doth, by nature templed forth, 
Enamored through the eyes. 

Repose upon the eyes which it resenibleth, 

And through them riseth to the Primal Love, 

As to its end, and honors in admiiing ; 

For who adores the Maker needs must love his 
work. 

Michael ANGELO (Italian). Tianslatiun 
of J. E. TAYLOR. 


SONNET. 

Muses, that sing Love's sensual empirie, 

And lovers kindling your enraged fires 
At Cupid’s bonfires burning in the eye. 

Blown with the empty breath of vain desires ; 
You, that pi*efer the painted cabinet 
Before the wealthy jewels it doth store ye, 

That all your joys in dying figures set. 

And stain the living substance of your glory ; 
Abjure those joys, abhor tlieir memoiy ; 

And let my love the honored subject be 
Of love and honor’s complete history I 
Your eyes were never yet let in to see 
The majesty and riches of the mind, 

That dwell in darkness ; for your god is blind. 

George ckapmah. 


THE MIGHT OF ONE FAIR FACE. 

The might of one fair face sublimes my love. 
For it hatli weaned my heart freni low desires ; 
Nor death I heed, nor purgatorial fires. 

Thy beauty, antepast of joys above, 

Instructs me in the bliss that saints approve ; 
For 0, how good, how beautiftd, moift bo 
The God ijhat made so good a thing as 
^ fair an image of tlie heavesly i 


Forgive me if I cannot turn away 
From those sweet eyes that are my earthly 
heaven, 

For they are guiding stars, benignly given 
To tempi my footsteps to the upward way : 

And if I dwell too foiidl 5 »^ in thy sight, 

I live and love in God’s i)eculiar light. 

Michael Angelo (lulian). Trosblation 
. of J. E. Ta\ lok. 


WERE I AS BASE AS IS THE LOWLY 
PLAIN. 

Were I as base as is the lowly plain, 

And you, my Love, as high as heaven above. 

Yet should the thoughts of me your humble 
swain 

Ascend to heaven, in honor of my Love. 

Were I as high as heaven above the plain, 

And you, my Love, as humble and as low 
As are the deepest bottoms of the main. 
Wheresoe’er you were, with you my Love should 
go. 

Were you the earth, dear Love, and 1 the skies. 
My love ^ould shine on yon like to the sun. 
And look upon you with ten thousand eyes 
Till heaven waxed blind, and till the world were 
done. 

Wheresoe’er I am, below, or else above you, 
Wheresoe’er you are, my heart shall truly love 
you. 

JOSHUA SYLVESTER. 


LIGHT. 

Tbb night has a thousand eyes. 

The day but one ; 

Yet the li^it of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun- 

Tbte itoind has a thousand eyes, 

And the heart but one ; 

Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When its love is done. 

Francis W. bourd’'.ux>n. 
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LOVE IS A SICKNESS. 

Love is a sickness full of woes, 

All remedies refusing ; 

A plant that most with cutting gi'ows, 
Most barren witli best using. 

Why so ? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

, If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

Love is a tomient of the mind, 

A tempest everlasting ; 

And Jove hath made it of a kind, 

Not well, nor full, nor fasting. 

Why so ? 

More we enjoy it, more it dies ; 

If not enjoyed, it sighing cries 
Heigh-ho ! 

SAMUEL DA.\1EL. 


PHILLIDA AND CORYDON. 

In the merry month of May, 

In a morn by break of day. 

With a troop of damsels playing 
Forth I rode, forsooth, a-maying, 

Wlien anon by a woodside. 

Where as May was in his pride, 

1 espied, all alone, 

Phillida and Coiydon. 

Much ado there was, God wot ! 

He would love and she would not : 

She ^id, “ Never man was true 
He says, “ None was false to you.” 

He said he had loved her long : 

She says, ** Love should have no wrong.” 

Corydon he would kiss her then. 

She.says, Maids must kiss no men 
Till they do for good and alL” 

Then she made the shepherd call 
All the heavens to witness, truth 
Never loved a tmer youth. 

Thus, with many a pretty oath, 

Yea and nay, and faith and troth, — 

Such as silly shepheids use 
When they will not love abuse, — 

Love, which had been long deluded. 

Was with kisses sweet concluded ; 

And Phillida, with garlands gay. 

Was made the lady of the May. 

Nicholas Breton. 


LOVE SCORNS DEGREES. 

FROM "THE MOUNTAIN OF THE LOVER‘S. ' 

Love scorns degi*ees ; the low he lifteth high, 
The high he drawetli down to tliat fair plain 
Whereon, in his divine equality, 

Two loving hearts may meet, nor meet in vain ; 
’Gainst such sweet levelling Custom cries amain, 
But o’er its harshest uttemnce one bland sigh, 
Breathed passion-wise, doth mount victorious 
still. 

For Love, earth’s lord, must have his lordly will. 

PAUL H. HA\NE. 


THE SHEPHERD AND THE KING. 

Ah ! what is love ? It is a pretty thing, 

As sweet unto a shepherd as a king, 

And sweeter too ; 

For kings have cares that wait upon a crown. 
And cares can make the sweetest face to frown ; 
Ah then, ah then. 

If comitry loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd sw’ain ? 

His hocks are folded ; he comes home at iiiglit 
As meny as a king in his delight. 

And merrier too ; 

For kings bethink them what the state require, 
Where shepherds, careless, carol by the fire : 

Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shephei’d swain ? 

He kisseth fimt, then sits ns blithe to eat 
His cream and curd as doth the king his meat, 
And blither too ; 

For kings have often fears when they sup. 
Where shepherds dread no poison in their cup : 
All then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain. 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Upon his couch of sti-aw he sleeps as .sound 
As doth the king upon his beds of down, 
More'sounder too ; 

For cares cause kings full oft their sleep to spill, 
Where weary shepherds lie and snort their fill : 
Ah -then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet desires gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain ? 

Thus with his wife he spends tlie year as blithe 
As doth the king at every tide or sytli, 

And blither too ; 
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For kings have wars and broils to take in hand, | 
When shepherds laugh, and love upon the land ; j 
Ah then, ah then, 

If country loves such sweet deshes gain, 

What lady would not love a shepherd swain 1 
Robert Greene. 


TELL ME, MY HEART, IF THIS BE 
LOVE. 

When Delia on the plain appeal's. 

Awed by a thousand tender feai-s, 

I would approach, but dare not move ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

Whene’er she speaks, iny ravished ear 
Xo other voice than hers can hear ; 

No other wit but hers approve ; — 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

If she some other swain commend, 

Though I was once his fondest friend, 

His instant enemy I prove ; — 

Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When she is absent, I no more 
Delight ill all that pleased before, 

The cleai'est spring, the shadiest grove ; — 
Tell me, my heart, if this be love. 

When fond of power, of beauty vain, 

Her nets she spread for every swain, 

I strove to hate, but vainly strove ; — 

Tell me, my heait, if this be love. 

George. Lord Lyttei.to.v. 


MY TRUE-LOVE HATH MY HEART. 

My tnie-love hath my heart, and I have his, 

By just exchange one to the other given ; 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss, 

There never was a better baigaiii driven : 

My true-love hath my heart, and I liave his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides : 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 

I cherish his because in me it bides : 

My true-love liath my heart, and I have his. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 


I SAW TWO CLOUDS AT MORNING. 

I SAW two clouds at morning, 

Tinged by the rising sun, 

And in the dawn they floated on, 

And mingled into one ; 

I thought that moiziiug dond was blest, 
It moved so sweetly to the west 


I saw two summer currents 

Flow smoothly to their meeting, 

And join tlieir course, with silent force, 

In peace each other gi-eeting ; 

Calm was their course through banks of green, 
While dimpling eddies played between. 

Such be your gentle motion, 

Till life’s last pulse shall beat ; 

Like summer's beam, and summer’s stream, 
Float on, in joy, to meet 
A calmer sea, where storms shall cease, 

A purer sky, where all is ^leace. 

John Gardiner calki.vs brainard. 


THE FRIAR OF ORDERS GRAY. 

j It was a friar of orders gray . 

I Walked forih to tell his beads ; 

I And he met with a lady fair 
Clad in a pilgrim's weeds. 

“ Now Christ thee save, thou reverend friar ; 

I pray thee tell to me, 

If ever at yon holy shrine 
My true-love thou didst see.” 

“ And how should I know your true-love 
From many another one ?” 

** 0, by his cockle hat, and staff. 

And by his sandal shoon. 

“ But chiefly by his face and mien. 

That were so fair to view ; 

His flaxen locks that sweetly curled. 

And eyes of lovely blue." 

“ 0 lady, he is dead and gone ! 

Lady, he *s dead and gone ! 

And at his head a green grass turf, 

And at his heels a stone. 

“ Within these holy cloisters long 
He languished, and he died, 

Lamenting of a lady’s love. 

And ’plaining of her pride. 

“ Here bore him barefaeeil on his bier 
Six proper youths and tall. 

And many a tear bedewed his grave 
Within yon kirkyard wall.” 

** And art thon dead, thou gentle youth ? 

And art thou dead and gone ? 

And didst thou die for love of me ? 

Break, cruel heart of stone I " 
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*• 0, weep not, lady, weep not so ; 

Some ghostly comfort seek ; 

Jjet not vain sorrow live thy heart, 

Xor tears bedew thy cheek.’* 

“ O, do not, do not, holy friai, 

My soiTow now i*eprove ; 

For i have lost the sweetest youth 
That e’er won lady’s love. 

“ And now, alas ! for thy sad loss 
1 ’ll evei-more weep and sigh ; 

For tliee 1 only wished to live. 

For thee 1 wish to die.” 

“ Weep no moiv, lady, weep no more, 

Thy sorrow is in vain ; 

For violets jducked, the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again. 

“ Our joys as wingM dreams do fly ; 

Why then should sorrow last ? 

Since giief hut aggravates thy loss, 

Grieve not for what is past.” 

“ 0, say not so, thou holy fiiar ; 

I pray thee, say not so ; 

For since my true-love died for me, 

’T is meet my tears should flow. 

“ And will he never come again ? 

Will he ne’er come again ? 

Ah, no ! he is dead, and laid in his grave, . 
Forever to remain. 

“ His cheek was redder than the rose ; 

The comeliest youth was he ! 

But he is dead and laid in his grave : 

Alas, and woe is me ! ” 

Sigh no more,^ lady, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever : 

One foot on sea and one on land, 

To one thing constant never. 

“ Hadst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and heavy ; 

For young men ever vrere fickle found, 

Since summer trees were leafy.” 

“ Now say not so, thou holy friai*, 

I .pray thee say not so ; 

My love he had the truest heart, 

O, lie was ever true ! 

“ And art thou dead, thou much -loved youth. 
And didst thou die for me ? 

Then farewell home ; for evermore 
A pilgrim I will be. 


“ But tirat upon luy true-love’s grave 
My weaiy limbs 1 ’ll lay, 

And tlu'ice 1 ’ll kiss the green-grass turf 
That wraps his breathless clay.” 

“ Yet stay, fair lady ; rest awhile 
Beneath this cloister wall ; 

The cold w'iiid tlirough the hawthorn blows. 
And drizzly rain doth fall.” 

“ 0, stay me not, thou holy friar, 

0, stay me not, I pray ; 

No diizzly rain that falls on me 
Can wash my fault away.” 

“ Yet stay, fair lady, turn again, 

And diy those peai'ly tears ; 

For see, beneath this gown of gray 
Tliy own true-love appears. 

“ Here forced by grief and hopeless love, 
These holy w'eeds I sought ; 

And here, amid these lonely walls, 

To end my daj^ I thought. 

“ But haply, for my year of grace 
Is not yet i)assed away, 

Might I still hope to win thy love, 

No longer would I stay." 

“Now farewell grief, and w^elcome joy 
Once more unto my heai-t ; 

For since I have found thee, lovely youth, 
We nevermore will part.” 

Adapted from old ballads by THOMAS PERCY. 

THE HERMIT. 

FROM “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.” 

“ Then, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way 
To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

“ For here forlorn and lost I tread, 

With fainting steps and slow ; 

Where wilds, immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go.” 

“Forbear, my son,” the Hermit cries, 
“To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

“ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And though my portion is but scant, 

I give it with good will. 
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“ Then turn to-night, and freely bhare 
Whate’er ray cell bestows ; 

My rushy couch and fnigal fare, 

I^Iy blessing and repose. 

®‘No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by that Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

“ But from the mountain’s gi’assy side 
A guiltless feast 1 bring ; 

A scrip with herbs and fruits supplied, 
And water from the spring. 

“Then, pilgiim, turn, thy cares forego; 
All earth-bom cares are wrong : 

Man wants but little here below. 

Nor wants that little long.” 

Soft as the dew’ from heaven descends. 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modest stranger lowly bends, 

And follows to the cell. 

Far in a wilderness obscure 
The lonely mansion lay ; 

A refuge to the neighboring poor, 

And strangers led astray. 

1^0 stores beneath its humble thatch 
Bequired a master’s care : 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Eeceived the harmless pair. 

And now, -when busy crowds retire 
To take their evening rest. 

The Hermit trimmed his little fire, 

And cheered his penrive guest ; 

And spread his vegetable store. 

And ga 3 dy pressed an<l smiled ; 

And, skilled in legendaiy lore, 

The lingering hours beguiled. 

Around, in sympathetic mirth. 

Its tricks the kitten tries ; 

The cricket chirrups on the hearth ; 

The crackling fagot fiies. 

But nothing could a charm impart 
To soothe the stranger’s woe ; 

For grief was heavy at iiis heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied. 

With answering care opprest : 

And whence, unhappy youth,” he crkd, 
“The sorrows of thy breast ? 


“ From better habitations spurned. 
Reluctant dost thou rove ' 

Or grieve for friendship iinreturnecl. 

Or unreganled love i 

“Alas! the joys that fortune brings 
Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who i»rize the paltry things 
More trifling still than they. 

“And what is friendship hut a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame. 

And leaves the \v retch to wee]) / 

“ And love is still an emptier sound. 

The modern fair one’s jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To waim the turtle’s nest. 

“For shame, fond j'onth! thy sorrows hush, 
And spurn tlie sex,” he said ; 

But while he s{>oke, a rising blush 
His lovelorn guest betrayed. 

Suri)rised, he sees new beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view ; 

Like colors o’er the morning skies. 

As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 
Alternate spread alarms : 

The lovely stranger stands confest 
A maid in all her channs. 

“ And, ah ! forgive a stranger rude, 

A wretch forlorn,” she cried ; 

“ Whose feet unhallowed thus intrude 
Where heaven and you reside. 

“ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds des]>air 
Companion of her way, 

“My father Jived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he ; 

And all his wealth was marked as mine, — 
He had hut only me. 

“To win me from his tender arras. 
Unnumbered suitors came ; 

Who praised me for imputed channs, 

Ami felt, or feigned, a flame. 

“Each hour a mtaneiwiry crowd 
With ridiest proffers strove: 

Among the rest young Etiwrin bowed. 

But never talked of love. 
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“ In humble, simplest habit clad, 

No wealth or power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had. 

But these were all to me. 

“ And when beside me in the dale 
He carolled lays of love. 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale 
And music to the gi’ove. 

“The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven relined, 

Could naught of purity display 
To emulate his mind. 

“ The dew, the blossoms of the tree. 

With charms inconstant shine ; 

Their charms were his, but, woe to me 1 
Their constancy was mine. 

“ For still I tried each fickle art, 
Importunate and vain ; 

And while his passion touched my heart, 

I triumphed in his pain : 

“ Till, quite dejected with my scorn. 

He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 

In secret, where he died. 

“ But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 

I T1 seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me where he lay. 

“And there forlorn, despairing, hid, 

I ’U lay me down and die ; 

T was so for me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I.” 

“ Forbid it, Heaven ! ” the Hermit cried, 
And clasped her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide, — 
*T was Edwin’s self that pressed. 

“ Turn, Angelina, ever dear. 

My charmer, turn to see 
Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here. 
Restored to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And eveiy care resign : 

And shall we never, never part, 

My life, — my all that *s mine ? 

“ No, never from this hour to part. 

We ’ll live and love so true : 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwdn’s too.” 

OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


ON LOVE. 

There is no worldly pleasure here below, 
Which by experience doth not folly prove ; 

But among all the follies that I know, 

The sweetest folly in the w'oiid is love : 

But not that passion which, with fools’ consent. 
Above the reason bears imperious sw'ay. 

Making their lifetime a perpetual Lent, 

As if a man were born to fast and pray. 

No, that is not the humor I approve, 

As either yielding pleasure or promotion ; 

1 like a mild and lukewarm zeal in love, 

I Although I do not like it in devotion ; 

For it has no coherence with my creed. 

To think that lovers die as they pretend ; 

If all that say they dy had dy’d indeed. 

Sure, long ere now the world had had an ejwl. 

Besides, we need not love but if we please, 

No destiny can force men’s disposition ; 

.find how can any die of that disease 
Whereof himself may be his own physician ? 

But some seem so distracted of their wits, 

That I w'ould think it but a venial sin 

To take some of those innocents that sits 
In Bedlam out, and put some lovers in. 

Yet some men, rather ^an incur the slander 
Of true apostates, will false martyrs prove, 

But I am neither Iphis nor Leander, 

I *11 neither drown nor hang myself for love. 

Methinks a wise man’s actions should be such 
As always yield to reason’s best advice ; 

Now, for to love too little or too much 
Are both extreams, and all extreams are vice. 

Yet have I been a lover by report, 

Yea I have dy’d for love, as others do ; 

But, praised be God, it w^as in such a sort, 

That I revived within an hour or two. 

Thus have I lived, thus have I loved till now. 
And find no reason to repent me yet ; 

.‘Vnd whosoever otherways will do, 

His courage is as little as his wit. 

Sir Robert Ayton 


MY CHOICE. 

Shall I tell you whom I love ? 

Hearken then awhile to me ; 
And if such a woman move 
As I now shall versify, 

Be assured ’t is she or none, 
That I love, and love alone. 

Nature did her so much right 
As she scorns the help of art. 
In as many virtues dight 
As e’er yet embraced a heart. 




PERFUME. 

What gift for passionate lovers shall we find ? 
Not flowers nor books of verse suffice, for me. 

Nor splinters of the odorous cedar-tree. 

And tufts of pine-buds, oozy in the wind; 

Give me young shoots of aromatic rind, 

Or samphire, redolent of sand and sea, 

For all such fragrances I deem to be 
Fit with my sharp desire to be combined. 

My heart is like a poet, whose one room. 

Scented with Latakia faint and fine, 

Dried rose-leaves, and spilt attar, and old wine. 
From curtained windows gathers its warm gloom 
Round all but one sweet picture, where incline . 
His thoughts and fancies mingled with perfume. 

Edmund William Gosse. 



AFFAIRE D’AMOUR. 

FOR E. W. W. 


One pale November day 
Flying Summer paused, 

They say : 

And growing bolder,’ 

O’er rosy shoulder 

Threw her lover such a glance 
That Autumn's heart began to 
dance, 

(O happy lover!) 


A leafless peach-tree bold 
Thought for him she smiled, 
I’m told; 

And, stirred by love, 

His sleeping sap did move, 
Decking each naked branch with 
green 

To show her that her look was seen ! 
(Alas, poor lover 1) 


But Summer, laughing, fled. 

Nor knew he loved her! 

’T is ^id 

The peach-tree sighed. 

And soon he gladly died; 

And Autumn, weary of the chase. 
Came on at Winter’s sober pace 
(O careless lover!) 

Margaret Deland, 
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So much good so truly tried. 

Some for less were deified. 

Wit she hath, without desire 
To make known how much she hath ; 
And her anger fiames no higher 
Than may fitly sweeten wrath. 

Full of pity as may he, 

Though perhaps not so to me. 

Reason mastex's every sense, 

And her virtues gmce her hii’th ; 
Lovely as all excellence, 

Modest in her most of miith. 
Likelihood enough to pi'ove 
Only worth could kindle love. 

Such she is ; and if you know 
Such a one as I have sung ,* 

Be she brown, or fair, or so 
That she he but somewhat young ; 

Be assured *t is she, or none, 

That I love, and love alone. 

WiLUAM Browne. 


LOVE NOT ME FOR COMELY GRACE. 

Love not me for comely grace, 

For my pleasing eye or face, 

Nor for any outward part. 

No, nor for my constant heart ; 

For those may fail or turn to ill. 

So thou and I shall sever ; 

Keep therefora a true woman’s eye. 

And love me still, hut know not why. 
So hast thou the same i-eason still 
To dote upon me ever. 

Anonymous. 


DISDAIN RETURNED. 

He that loves a rosy cheek, 

Or a cored lip admixes, 

Or from starlike eyes doth seek 
Fuel to maintain his fires ; 

As old Time makes these decay. 

So his flames must w'aste away. 

But a smooth and steadfast mind, 
Gentle thoughts, and calm desires, 
Hearts with equal love combined. 
Kindle nev^^ying fires : — 

Where are not, I despise 
Lovely dheeks or lips or eyes. 

THOMAS CAREW. 


LOVE ME LITTLE, LOVE ME L<JNG. 

ORIGINALLY PRINTKU IN 1369. 

I-.OVB me little, love me long I 
Is the burden of my song : 

Love that is too hot uiitl strong 

Biirueth sooji to waste. 

Still I would not have thee cold, — 
Not too backward, nor too bold ; 

Love that lasteth till ’t is old 

Fadeth not in haste. 

Love me little, love me long ! 

Is the burden of my song. 

If thou lovest me too much, 

T will not prove as true a touch ; 

Love me little nioi-e than such, — 

For I fear the end. 

I ’m with little well content, 

And a little from thee sent 
Is enough, with true intent 

To l)e steadfast, fiiend. 

Say thou lovest me, while thou live 
I to thee my love will give, 

Never dreaming to dei*eive 

While that life endures ; 
Nay, and after death, in sooth, 

I to thee will keep my truth, 

As now when in my May of youth : 
This my love assures. 

Constant love is inodei-ate ever, 

And it will through life iHjrsevei- ; 

Give me that with true endeavor, — 

I will it restore. 

A suit of durance let it be. 

For all weathers, — that for me, — 

For the land or for the sea : 

Lasting evermore. 

Winter’s cold or summer’s heat. 
Autumn’s tem|>ests on it heat ; 

It can never know defeat. 

Never can rebel 

Such the love that I would gain. 

Such the love, 1 tell thee plain. 

Thou must give, or woo in vain ; 

So to thee — farewell ! 

ANONYMOZ75. 


THE LOVELINESS OF LOVE. 

It is not Beauty 1 demand, 

A crystal brow, the moon’s despair. 
Nor the snow’s dai:^ter, a white hand. 
Nor mermaid’s yellow iwide of hair : 
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Tell me not of your starry eyes, 

Your lips that seem on roses fed, 

Yoiu- breasts, where Cupid tumbling lies 
Nor sleeps for kissing of liis bed, — 

A bloomy pair of venueil cheeks 
Like Hebe’s in her ruddiest houra, 

A breath that softer music speaks 

Than summer winds a-wooing flowers ; — 

These are but gauds : nay, what are lips ‘ 
Coral beneath the ocean-stream. 

Whose brink when your adventurer slips 
Full oft he perislieth on them. 

And what are cheeks, but ensigns oft 
That wave hot youth to fields of blood * 
Did Helen’s breast, though ne’er so soft, 

Do Greece or Ilium any good ? 

Eyes can with baleful ardor burn ; 

Poison can breath, that eret perfumed ; 
There ’s many a white hand holds an urn 
With level’s’ heaits to dust consumed. 

For crystal brows there ’s naught vrithin ; 

They are but empty cells for pride ; 

He who the Siren’s hair would win 
Is mostly strangled in the tide. 

Give me, instead of Beauty’s bust, 

A tender heart, a loyal mind, 

Which with temptation I would tnist, 

Yet never linked with en’or find, — 

One in whose gentle bosom I 
Could pour my secret heart of woes, 

Like the care-burdened honey-fly 
That hides his murmurs in the rose, — 

My earthly Comforter ! whose love 
So indefeasible might be 
That, when my spirit woimed above, 

Hers could not stay, for sympatliy. 

ANONYMOUS. 


A MAIDEN’S IDEAL OF A HUSBAND, 

PROM "THE CONTRIVANCES." 

Genteel in peraonage, 

Conduct, and equipage, 

Noble by heritage, 

Generous and free : 

Brave, not romantic ; 

Learned, not pedantic ; 

Frolic, not frantic ; 

This must he be. 


Honor maintaining, 

Meanness disdaining, 

Still entertaining, 

Engaging and new. 

Neat, but not finical ; 

Sage, but not cynical ; 

Never tyiunnical. 

But ever true. 

HENRY Carey. 


j THE LANDLADY’S DAUGHTER. 

I Three students were travelling over the Rhine ; 
They stopped when they came to the landlady’s 
Bign; 

“ Good landlady, have you good beer and wine ^ 
And where is that dear little daughter of thine i ” 

“ My beer and wine are fresh and clear ; 

My daughter she lies on the cold death-bier ! ” 
And when to the chamber they made their way. 
There, dead, in a coal-black shrine, she lay. 

The first he drew near, and the veil gently raised, 
And on her pale face he niounifuUy gazed : 

“ Ah ! wert thou but living yet,” he said, 

“ I 'd love thee from this time forth, fair maid ! ” 

The second he .slowly put back the shroud, 

And turned him away and wept aloud ; 

“ Ah ! that thou liest in the cold death-bier ! 
Alas ! I have loved thee for many a year ! ” 

The thii’d he once more uplifted the veil, 

And kissed her upon her mouth so pale : 

“ Thee loved 1 always ; 1 love still but thee ; 
And thee will I love through eternity ! ” 

From the German of UHLAnd. Translation 
of J. S. DWIGHT. 


THREE LOVES. 

There were three maidens who loved a king ; 

They together beside the sea ; 

One cried, “ I love him, and I would die 
If but for one day he might love me ! ” 

The second whispered, “ And I would die 
To gladden his life, or make him gi'eat.” 

The third one spoke not, but gazed afar 
With dreamy eyes that were sad as Fate. 

The king he loved the first for a day, 

The second his life with fond love blest ; 

And yet the woman who never spoke 
Was the one of the three who loved him best. 

Lucy h. hooper. 
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A WOMAN’S QUESTION. 

Before I trust my fate to thee, 

Or place my hand in thine, 

Before I let thy future give 
Color and foim to mine, 

Before I peril all for thee, 

Question thy soul to-iiight for me. 

I break all slighter bonds, nor feel 
A shadow of regret : 

Is there one link within the past 
That holds thy spirit yet ^ 

Or is thy faith as clear and fi-ee 
As that which 1 can pledge to thee ! 

Does there within thy dimmest dreams 
A possible future shine, 

Wherein thy life could henceforth breathe, 
Untouched, unshared by mine i 
If so, at any pain or cost, 

O, tell me before all is lost ! 

Look deeper still : if thou caust feel, 

Within thy inmost soul, 

That thou hast kept a portion back, 

While I have staked the whole, 

Let no false pity spare the blow, 
fiut in true mercy tell me so. 

Is there within thy heart a need 
That mine cannot fuHil ? 

One chord that any other hand 
Could better wake or still? 

Speak now, lest at some future day 
My whole life wither and decay. 

Lives there within thy nature hid 
The demon-spirit, change, 

Shedding a passing glory still 
On all things new and strange ? 

It may not be thy fault alone, — 

But shield my heart against thine own. 

Couldst thou withdraw thy hand one day 
And answer to my claim. 

That fate, -and that to-day’s mistake, — 

Not thou, — had been to blame / 

Some soothe their conscience thus ; but thou 
Wilt surely warn and save me now. 

Nay, answer not, — I dare not hear ; 

The words would come too late ; 

Yet I would spare thee all remorse, 

So comfort thee, my fete: 

Whatever on my heart may fell, 

Bemember, I riskit alli ,, , 

A^^BLAfDs aknb i^odrsK. 


I A WOMAN’S ANSWER 

j I WILL not let you say a woman’s part 
1 ilust be to give exclusive love alone ; 

Dearest, although I love you so, iny heart 
Answers a thousaiul claims liesidcs your owr> 

’ I love, — what do 1 not love / Earth and air 
Find space within luy hciirf, aii»I itiyiiad tiling 
i You would not deign to heed are chei ish'.d there. 
And vibrate on its very inmost stiitigs. 

. I love the summer, with her ebb aiid flow 

Of light and warmth and nuisir, tliut have 
nursed 

Her tender buds to bl.<5.«.ouis . . . and you know 
It was in smiimjr that I saw you first. 

■ I love the vender ilearly too, . . . hut then 
1 owe it so much ; on a winter’s day, 

Blei^, cold, and stormy, you returned again. 
When you had been those weary months away, 

1 love the stars like friends ; so many nights 
I gazed at them, when you w*ere far from me. 

Till I grew blind with tears . . . those far-off lights 
Could watch you, whom I longed in vain to see. 

I love the dowers ; happy hours lie 
Shut up within their {letals close and fast : 

You have forgotten, dear; but the 3 ' ami 1 
Keep every fiagmeiit of the golden Past. 

I love, too, to he loved ; all loving praise 
Seems like a crown upon my life, to make 

It better worth the giving, and to raise 
Still nearer to your own the heart you take. 

I love all good and noble souls ; — I beard 
One speak of you but lately, and for days. 

Only to think of it, my soul was stirretl 
In tender memoiy of such generous piaise. 

• I love all those who love you, all who owe 
I Comfort to 3 'ou ; and I can find regret 
I Even for those poorer liearts who once could know. 
And once could love you, and can now forget. 

Well, is my heart so narrow, — I, who siiare 
Love for all these ? Do 1 not even hold 

My favorite books in s|>eeial tender care. 

And prize them as a miser iloes his gold ? 

« 

’Hie poets that yon ushI to rea*! to we 
While summer twilights faded in the sky ; 

Bat most of all 1 think Attreva Leigh, 

Because — liecause — do yon remember why ? 
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Will you be jealous ? Did you guess before 
I loved so many things ? — Still you the best : — 
Dearest, remember that I love you more, 

0, more a thousand times, than all the rest ! 

Adelaide Ann'e proc'i er- 


THE LADY’S “YES.” 

“Yes,” I answered you last night; 

“No,” this moiTiing, sir, I say. 

Colors seen by candle-light I 

Will not look the same by day. | 

When the viols played their best, 

Lamps above, and laughs below, 

Lom im sounded like a jest. 

Fit for yes or lit for wo. 

Call me false or call me free, 

Vow, whatever light may shine. 

No man on your face shall see 
Any grief for change on mine. 

Yet the sin is on us both ; 

Time to dance is not to woo ; 

Wooing light makes fickle troth, 

Scorn of mve recoils on yoxu 

Leani to win a lady’s faith 
Nobly, as the thing is high, 

Bravely, as for life and death, 

With a loyal gravity. 

Lead her from the festive boai*ds, 

Point her to the starry skie.s, 

Guard her, by your truthful woi*ds, 

Pure from courtship’s flatteries. 

By your tnith she shall be true. 

Ever true, as wives of yore ; 

And her yes, once said to you. 

Shall be Yes forevermore. 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWnING. 


THE MAID’S REMONSTRANCE. 

Never wedding, ever wooing, 

Still a lovelorn heart pursuing. 

Read you not the wrong you ’re doing 
In my cheek’s pale hue ? 

All my life with sorrow strewing, 
Wed, or cease to woo. 

Rivals banished, bosoms plighted, 
Still our days are disfmited ; 

Now the lamp of hope is lighted. 

Now half quenched appeal's, 
Damped and wavering and benight^-d 
Midst my sighs and teais. 


Cliarais you call your dearest blessing, 
Lips that thrill at your caressing, 

Eyes a mutual soul confessing. 

Soon you ’ll make them grow 
Dim, and worthless your possessing, 

Not with age, but woe ! 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


LOVE’S SILENCE. 

Because I breathe not love to everie one, 

Nor do not use set colors for to weare, 

Nor nourish special locks of vowfed haire, 

Nor give each speech a full point of a groaue, — 
The courtlie nymphs, acquainted with the inoane 
Of them who on their lips Love’s standard beare, 
“What! he?” say they of me. “Now 1 
dare sweare 

He cannot love : No, no 1 let him alone.” 

And think so still, — if Stella know my niindti. 

' Profess, indeed, I do not Cupid’s art ; 

But you, faire maids, at length this true shall 
finde, — 

That his right badge is hut worne in the hearte. 
Dumb swans, not chattering pies, do loveis 
prove : 

They love indeed who quake to say they love. 

SIR PHILIP SIUNEV. 


GIVE ME MORE LOVE OR MORE 

disdain. 

Give me more love or more disdain ; 

The torrid or the frozen zone 
Brings ec^ual ease unto my pain ; 

The tempemte affords me none ; 

Either extreme, of love or hate. 

Is sweeter than a calm estate. 

Give me a storm ; If it be love. 

Like Danae in a golden shower, 

I swim in pleasure ; if it prove 
Disdain, that toiTeiit will devour 
My vulture hopes ; and he ’s possessed 
Of heaven that’s but from hell released; 
Then crown my joys, or cure my pain ; 
Give me more love or more disdain. 

Thomas Carew. 


LOVE DISSEMBLED. 

FROM "AS YOU LIKE 11," ACT III. SC, 5 . 

Think not I love him, though I ask for him ; 
’T is but a peevish boy : — yet he talks well ; — 
But what care I for words ? — yet words do well. 
When he that speaks them pleases those that In ar. 
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But, sure, he ’s proud ; and yet his piide becomes 
him ; 

He ’ll make a proper man : The best thing in him 
Is his complexion ; and faster than his tongue 
Did make offence, his eye did heal it up. 

He is not very tall ; yet for his years he ’s tall *, 
His leg is but so so ; and yet ’t is well : 

There was a pretty redness in his lip, 

A little riper and more lusty red 
Than that mixed in his cheek ; ’t was just the 
difference 

Betwixt the constant red, and mingled damask. 
There be some women, Silvius, had they marked 
him 

In parcels, as I did, would have gone near 
To fall in love with him : but, for my part, 

I love him not, nor hate him not ; and yet 
I have more cause to hate him than to love him : 
For what had he to do to chide at me ? 

He said mine eyes were black, and my hair black : 
And, now I am remembered,^ scorned at me : 

I marvel, why I answered not again : 

But that ’s all one ; omittance is no quittance. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


OTHELLO’S DEFENCE. 

FROM "OTHELLO.** ACT I. SC. 3. 

Othello. Most potent, grave, and reverend 
signiors. 

My very noble and approved good masters, — 
That I have ta’en away this old man’s daughter. 
It is most true ; tnie, I have mairied her ; 

The vei’y heaa and fiont of my offending 
Hath this extent, no more. Rude am I in my 
speech, 

And little blessed with the soft phrase of peace ; 
For since these amis of mine had seven years' pith. 
Till now some nine moons wasted, they have used 
Their dearest action in the tented field ; 

And little of this great world can 1 speak. 

More tbft-n pertains to feats of broil and battle *, 
And therefore little ^ball I grace my cause 
In speaking for myself. Yet, by your gracious 
patience, 

1 will a round unvarnished tale deliver 
Of my whole course of love ; what dmgs, what 
charms. 

What conjuiation, and what mighty magic, — 
For such proceeding I am changed withal, — 

1 vron his daughter- 

111 preaeost 

How I did thrive in this fair lady^s love. 

And slie in mine. 

Her father loved nio hft invHpd me ; 


Still questioned me the story of my life, 

From year to year ; — the battles, sieges, fortunes. 
That 1 have passed. 

I ran it through, even from my boyish days. 

To the very moment that he bade me tell it : 
Wherein 1 spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly 
breach ; 

Of being taken by the insolent foe. 

And sold to slavery ; of my redemption thence, 
And portance in my travel’s history : 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Rough quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads 
touch heaven, 

It was my liint to speak, — such was the process ; 
And of the Cannibals that each other eat. 

The Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. This to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline : 

But still the house affaire would draw her thence ; 
Which ever as she could with haste despatch, 
She’d come again, and with a greedy ear 
Devour up my discourse. Which 1 observing, 
Took once a pliant hour ; and found good means 
To draw from her a prayer of earnest heart. 

That I would all my pilgrimage dilate, 

Whereof by parcels she had something heard. 
But not intentively: I did consent ; 

And often did b^ile her of her tears. 

When 1 did speak of some distressful stroke, 
That my youth suffered. My story being done, 
She gave me for my pains a world of sighs : 

She swore, — in faith ’twas strange, ’t was pass- 
ing strange ; 

’Twas pitiful, ’twas wondrous pitiful : 

She wished she had not heard it ; yet she vrished 
That Heaven Imd made her such a man : she 
thanked me ; 

And bade me, if I had a fiiend that loved her, 

1 should teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint, I 
spake : 

She loved me for the dangers I had passed. 

And I loved her that she did pity them. 

This only is the witchciuft I have used : 

Here comes the lady, let her witness it 

SHAKESPEARE. 


AH, HOW SWEET. 

FROM " TYRANNIC LOVE,** ACT IV SC, i. 

Ah, how sweet it is to love ! 

Ah, how gay is young desire t 
And what pleasing pains we paove 
When we first sp^eaeh love’s tire ! 
Pains of love be sweeter far 
Than aB otl^ ideasnres are. 
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Sighs which are from lovers hlowii 
Do but gently heave the heart : 

E’en the tears they shed alone 
Cure, like trickling balm, their smart. 

Lovers, when they lose their breath. 

Bleed away in easy death. 

Love and Time with reverence use. 

Treat them like a partiiig friend ; 

Nor the golden gifts refuse 
Which in youth sincere they send : 

For each year their price is more. 

And they less simple than before. 

Love, like spring-tides full and high, 
Swells in every youthful vein ; 

But each tide does less supply. 

Till they quite shrink in again. 

If a flow in age appear, 

T is but rain, and runs not clear. 

JOHN dryden. 


WHY, LOVELY CHARMER? 

FROM *‘THE HIVE.” 

Why, lovely charmer, tell me why, 

So very kind, and yet so shy ? 

Why does that cold, forbidding air 
Give damps of sorrow and despah ? 

Or why that smile my soul subdue, 

And Idndle up my flames anew ? 

In vain you strive with all your art. 

By tunw to fire and freeze my heart ; 
When I behold a face so fair, 

So sweet a look, so soft an air, 

My ravii^ed soul is charmed all o’er, 

I caimot love thee less or more. 

Anonymous. 


I PRITHEE SEND ME BACK MY HEART. 

I PRITHEE send me back my heart. 

Since 1 cannot have thine ; 

For if from youre you will not part, 

Why then shouldst thou have mine ? 

Yet, now I think on ’t, let it lie ; 

To find it were in vain ; 

For thou ’st a thief in either eye 
Would steal it back again. 

Why should two hearts in one breast lie. 
And yet not lodge together ? 

0 Love ! where is thy sympathy 
If thus our bi*ea.sts thou .sever ? 


But love is such a mystery, 

I cannot find it out ; 

For when I think I ’m best resolved 
I then am most in doubt. 

Then farewell care, and farewell woe ; 

I vill no longer pine ; 

For I ’ll believe I have her heart 
As much as she has mine. 

Sir JOHN Suckling 


IF DOUGHTY DEEDS MY LADY. PLEASE. 

Ip doughty deeds my lady please, 

Right soon I ’ll mount my steed. 

And strong his arm and fast his seat 
That bears fme me the meed. 

I ’ll wear thy colors in my cap, 

Thy picture at my heart, 

And he that bends not to thine eye 
Shall rue it to his smart ! 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 

0, tell me how to woo thee I 
For thy dear sake nae care I ’ll take, 
Though ne’er another trow me. 

If gay attire delight thine eye, 

I ’ll dight me in airay ; 

I *11 tend thy chamber door all night, 

And squire thee all the day. 

If sweetest sounds can win thine ear. 

These sounds I ’ll strive to catch ; 

Thy voice I ’ll steal to w'oo thysell, 

That voice that nane can match. 

But if fond love thy heai't can gain, 

I never broke a vow ; 

Nae maiden lays her skaith to me ; 

I never loved but you. 

For you alone I nde the ring. 

For you I wear the blue ; 

For you alone I strive to sing, 

0, tell me how to woo ! 

Then tell me how to woo thee, Love ; 

0, tell me how to woo thee ! 

For thy dear sake nae care I ’ll take, 
Though ne’er another trow me. 

Graham of gakimorb 


TO ALTHEA FROM PRISON. 

When Love with unconfiuM wings 
Hovers within my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at my grates ; 

"V^Uien I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered with her eye, 

The birds that wanton in the air 
Know no such liberty. 
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When flowing cnps pass swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses crowned, 
Our hearts wdth loyal flames ; 

W'hen thirety grief in wine we steep, 
When healths and draughts go free, 
Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know’ no such liberty. 

When, linnet-like confined. 

With shriller throat shall sing 
The mercy, sweetness, majesty 
And glories of my King ; 

WTien I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be. 

The enlarged winds, that curl the flood, 
Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make, 

Nor iron bai-s a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hermitage : 

If I have freedom in my love. 

And in my soul am free, 

Angels alone, that soar above, 

Enjoy such liberty. 

Colonel Richard lox-elace. 


RIVALRY IN LOVE. 

Of all the toi-ments, all the cares. 

With which our lives are curst ; 

Of all the xdagues a lover bears, 

Sure rivals are the worst ! 

By partners in each other kind. 
Afflictions easier grow ; 

In love alone we hate to find 
Companions of our woe. 

Sylvia, for all the pangs you see 
Are laboring in my breast, 

I beg not you would favor me ; — 
Would you but slight the rest ! 

How great soe’er your rigors are, 

With them alone I T1 cope ; 

I can endure my own despair, 

But not another’s hope. 

William Walsk. 


TO A VERY YOUNG LADY. 

Ah, Chloris ! that I now could sit 
As uncon cerned as when 
Your in&ixt beanty oonld beget 
No pleasure, nor no pain. 


When I the dawn u&ed to adiuiie. 

And praised the coming ilay, 

I little thonglit the growing tire 
ilust take my rest away. 

Your charms in harmless childhood lay. 
Like metals in the mine ; 

Age from no face took more away. 

Than youth concealed in thine. 

But as your charms insensibly 
To their i>erfention prest, 

Fond Love as uui»erceived did fly, 

And ill my bosom rest. 

My jiassion with your beauty grew’. 

And Cupid at my heai’t, 

Still as his mother favored you, 

Threw a new flaming dart. 

Each gloried in their wanton part : 

To make a lover, he 

Employed the utmost of his art ; 

To make a Beauty, she. 

Though now I slowly bend to love 
Uncertain of my fate, 

If your fair self my chains approve, 

I shall my freedom hate. 

Lovers, like dying men, may well 
At first disordered be. 

Since none alive can truly tell 
What fortune they must see. 

Sir Charles Sedlev. 


THE FLOWER’S NAME. 

H KRE ’s the garden she walked across. 

Arm in my arm, such a short while since : 

Hark ! now I push its wicket, the moss 
Hinders the hinges, and makes them wince. 

Sliti must have reached this shmb ere she turned, 
.Vs back with that murmur the wicket swung 

For she laid the poor snail my chance foot spumed. 
To feed and forget it the leaves among. 

Down this side of the gravel-walk 
She went while her robe’s etlge brushed the box ; 

And here she paused in her gracious talk 
To point me a moth on the nailk-white phlox. 

Hu^s, ranged in valiant row, 

I will never think that she passed you by ! 

She loves you, noble ros^ I know ; 

But yonder see where the rock-plants lie ! 

Ti.ls flower idie stopped at, finger on Up, — 
Stooped over, in doubt, as settling its claim ; 

Till she gave me, with piide to make no slip, 

Its soft meandering Spanish name. 
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What a name ! was it love or praise ? 

Speech half asleep, or song half awake ? 

I must leani Spanish one of these days, 

Only for that slow sweet name’s sake. 

Roses, if 1 live and do well, 

I may bring her one of these days, 

To fix you fast with as line a spell, — 

Fit you each with his Spanish phiuse. 

But do not detain me now, for she lingers 
There, like sunshine over the gi’ound ; 

And ever I see her soft white fingers 
Searching after the bud she found. 

Flower, you Spaniard ! look that you grow not, — 
Stay as you are, and he loved forever ! 

Bud, if I kiss you, ’t is that you blow not, — 
Mind ! the shut pink mouth opens never ! 

For while thus it pouts, her fingers wrestle, 
Twinkling the audacious leaves between. 

Till round they turn, and down they nestle : 

Is not the dear mark still to be seen i 

Where I find her not, beauties vanish ; 

Whither I follow her, beauties flee. 

Is there no method to tell her in Spanish 
June’s twice June since she breathed it with me? 
Come, bud ! show me the least of her traces ; 

Treasure my lady’s lightest footfall : 

Ah I you may flout and turn up your faces, — 
Hoses, you are not so fair after all ! 

Robert Browntng. 


WHY? 

Why came the rose ? Because the sun, in shining, 
Found in the mould some atoms rare and fine : 
And, stooping, drew and warmed them into gi’ow- 
ing,— 

Dust, Avith the spirit’s mystic countersign. 

What made the perfume ? All his wondrous kisses 
Fell on the sweet red mouth, till, lost to sight, 
The love became too exquisite, and vanished 
Into a viewless rapture of the night. 

Why did the rose die ? Ah, why ask the question 1 
There is a time to love, a time to give ; 

She perished gladly, folding close the secret 
Wherein is garnered what it is to live. 

Mary Louise Ritter. 


A MATCH. 

If love were what the rose is. 
And I were like the leaf, 
Our lives would grow together 
In sad or singing weather, 


Blown fieltls or flowerful closes, 

Green pleasure or gray grief ; 

If love were what the rose is. 

And I were like the leaf. 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune. 

With double .sound and single 
Delight our lip.s would mingle. 

With kisses glad as birds are 
That get sweet rain at noon ; 

If I were what the words are. 

And love were like the tune. 

If you were life, my darling, 

And I, your love, were death. 

We’d shine and snow together 
Ere March made sweet the weather 
With daffodil and starling 
And hours of fruitful breath ; 

If you were life, my darling. 

And I, your love, were death. 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy, 

We ’d play for lives and season.s, 

With loving looks and treasons. 

And tears of night and morrow. 

And laughs of maid and boy ; 

If you were thrall to sorrow. 

And I were page to joy. 

If you were April’s lady. 

And I were lord in May, 

We ’d throw with leaves for hours. 

And di*aw for daj’s with flou ei\s. 

Till day like night were shady. 

And night w'ere bright like day ; 

If you were April’s lady, 

And I w’^ere lord in May. 

If you were queen of pleasure. 

And I were king of pain, 

We’d hunt down love together. 

Pluck out his flying-feather. 

And teach his feet a measure. 

And find his mouth a rein ; 

If you were queen of pleasure. 

And I were king of pain. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


THE FLOWER O’ DUMBLANE. 

The sun has ganedown o’er the lofty Ben Lomond, 
And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene. 
While lanely I stray in the calm summer gloamin’, 
To muse on .sw^t Jessie, the Flower o’ Duni- 
blane. 
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How sweet is the brier, wi’ its saft fauldiii’ blos- 
som, 

And sweet is the birk, wi’ its mantle o’ green ; 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom, 

Is lovely young Jessie, the Flower o’ Dumblane. 

She ’s modest as oiiy, and blithe as she ’s bonnie, — 
For guileless simplicily marks her its ain ; 

And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha ’d blight in its bloom the sweet Flower o’ 
Dumblane. 

Sing on, thou sweet mavis, thy hymn to the 
e’ening ! — 

Thou ’rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen ; 

Sae dear to this bosom, sae artless and winning. 

Is charming young Jessie, the Flower o’ Dum- j 
blane. I 

I 

How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie 1 1 
The sports o’ the city seemed foolish and vain ; 1 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie j 
Till charmed wi’ sw-eet Jessie, the Flower o’ I 
Dumblane. 1 


j 0, SAW YE THE LASS? 

, O, SAW ye the lass wi* the bonny blue een ? 

Her smile is the sweetest that ever was seen ; 
Her cheek like the rose is, but fresher, I ween ; 
j She ’s the loveliest lassie that trips on the green. 

; The home of my love is below in the valley, 

I 'Where wild-flowers welcome the wandering bee ; 
But the sweetest of flowers in that spot that is 
seen 

Is the maid that I love wi' the bonny blue een. 

'When night overshadows her cot in the glen, 
t^he ’ll steal out to meet her loved Donald again ; 
And when the moon shines on the valley so green, 
I ’ll welcome the lass wf the bonny blue een. 

As the dove that has wandered away from his 
nest 

Returns to the mate his fond heart loves the best, 
I *11 fly from the world’s false and vanishing scene. 
To my dear one, the lass wi’ the bonny blue een. 

Richard Ryan. 


Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur, 
Amidst its profusion I ’d languish in pain. 
And reckon as naething the height o’ its splendor, 
If wanting sweet Jessie, the Flower o’ Dum- 


MARY MORISON. 

0 Mary, at thy window be ! 

It is the wished, the trysted hour ! 

Those smiles and glances let me see 
’ That make the miser^s treasure poor : 

How blithely wad I bide the stoure, 

A weary slave frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secm*e. 

The lovely Mary Morisoii. 

Yestreen when to the trembling string 
The dance gaed through the lighted ha’. 
To thee my fancy took its wing, — 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw ; 

Though this was fair, and that was braw, 
And yon the toast of a* the town, 

1 sighed, and said amang them a’, 

“Ye are na Mary Morison.” 

0 Maiy, canst thou wreck his peace 
'Wha for thy sake wad gladly dee ? 

Or canst thou break that heart of his, 

Whase only faut is loving thee ? 

If love for love thou wilt na gie. 

At least be pity to me shown ; 

A thought ungentle eanna be 
The thought o’ Mary Morison. 

ROBERT BURNb. 


THE LASS OF RICHMOND HILL. 

On Richmond Hill there lives a lass 
More bright than May-day room. 

Whose charms all other maids surpass, — 
A rose without a thorn. 

This lass so neat, with smiles so sweet. 
Has won my right good-will ; . 

I ’d crowns resign to call her mine, 

Sweet lass of Richmond Hill. 

Ye zephyrs gay, that fan the air, 

And wanton tlirough the grove, 

0, whisper to my charming fair, 

I die for her I love. 

How happy will the shepherd be 
Who calls this nymph his own J 

Of may her choice be fixed on me ! 

Mine ’s fixed on her alone. 

James Uptok 


THE BROOKSIDE, 

I WANDERED by the hrookside, 

1 wandered by the mill ; 

I could not hear the brook flow, — 
The noisy wheel was still ; 

Throre was no bnrr of grasshopper, 
No chirp of any bird. 

But the heating of my own heart 
'Was all the sound I heard. 
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I sat beneath the elm-tree ; 

I watcheti the long, long shade, 

And, as it grew still longer, 

1 did not feel afraid ; 

For I listened for a footfall, 

I listened for a word, — 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

He came not, — no, he came not, — 
The night came on alone, — 

The little stai’s sat, one by one, 

Each on his golden throne ; 

The evening wind passed by my cheek. 
The leaves above were stirred, — 

But the beating of my own heart 
Was all the sound I heard. 

Fast silent tears were fiovdng, 

When something stood behind ; 

A hand was on my shoulder, — 

I knew its touch was kind : 

It drew me nearer, — nearer, — 

We did not speak one word, 

For the beating of our own hearts 
Was all the sound we heard. 

Richard monckton milnes. 
Lord Houghton. 


MY DEAR AND ONLY LOVE, I PRAY, 

Hy dear and only love, I pray 
That little world, of thee, - 
Be governed by no otlier sway 
Than purest monarchie. 

For if confusion have a part, 

Which virtuous souls abhore, 

And hold a synod in thine heart, 

I ’U never love thee more. 

As Alexander 1 will reign, 

And 1 will reign alone ; 

My thoughts did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne : 

He either fears his fate too much, 

Or his deserts are small, 

That dares not put it to the touch. 

To gain or lose it all. 

But I will reign, and govern still. 

And always give the law. 

And have each subject at my will, 

And all to stand in awe ; 

But ’gainst my batteries if 1 find 
Thou kick, or vex me sore, 

As that thou set me up a blind, 

I ’ll never love thee more. 


And in the empire of thine heart. 

Where I should solely be. 

If others do pretend a part, 

Or dare to vie with me. 

Or if committees thou erect. 

And go on such a score, 

I ’ll laugh and sing at thy neglect. 

And never love thee more. 

But if thou wilt prove faithful then. 

And constant of thy word, 

I ’ll make thee glorious by my pen, 

And famous by my sw'ord ; 

I ’ll serve thee in such noble w’ays 
Was never heard before, 

I ’ll crown and deck thee all with bays, 

And love thee more and more. 

JAMES Graham, Marquess 
OF MO.VTROSE. 


LOVE AND TIxME. 

Two pilgrims from the distant plain 
Come quickly o’er the mossy ground. 

One is a boy, with locks of gold 
Thick curling round his face so fair ; 

The other pilgrim’, stem and old, 

Has snowy beard and silver hair. 

The youth with many a nlerry trick 
Goes singing on his careless way ; 

His old companion walks as quick, 

But speaks no word by night or day. 

Where’er the old man treads, the gmss 
Fast fadeth with a certain doom ; 

But where the beauteous boy doth jiass 
Unnumbered flowers are seen to bloom. 

And thus before the sage, the boy 
Trips lightly o’er the blooming lands, 

And proudly bears a pretty toy, — 

A crystal glass with diamond sands. 

A smile o’er any brow would pass 
To see him frolic in the sun, — 

To see him shake the crystal glass, 

And make the sands more quickly run. 

And now they leap the streamlet o’er, 

A silver thread so white and thin, 

And now they reach the open door, 

And now they lightly enter in : 

" God save all here,” — that kind wish flies 
Still sweeter from his lips so sweet ; 

“God save you kindly,” Noiuh cries, . 
“Sit down, my child, and rest and eat.” 

“Thanks, gentle Norah, fair and good. 

We ’ll rest awhile our weary feet ; 
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But though this old man needeth food, 

There ’s nothing here that he can eat. 

His taste is strange, he eats alone, 

Beneath some ruined cloister’s cope. 

Or on some tottering tun-et’s stone, 

While I can only live on — Hope ! 

“ A week ago, ere you were wed, — 

It was the very night before, — 

Upon so many sweets I fed 
While passing by your mother’s door, — 

It was that dear, delicious hour 
When Owen here the nosegay brought, 

And found you in the w'oodbine bower, — 
Since then, indeed, I Ve needal naught.” 

A blush steals over Xorah’s face, 

A smile comes over Owen’s blow, 

A trampiil joy illumes the place. 

As if the moon were shining now ; 

The boy beholds the pleasing pain. 

The sweet confusion he has done. 

And shakes the crystal glass again. 

And makes the sands more tpiickly run. 

“ Dear Norali, we ai*e pilgrims, bound 
Upon an endless path sublime ; 

We pace the green earth round and round, 
And mortals call us Love and Time ; 

He seeks the many, 1 the few ; 

I dwell with peasants, he with kings. 

We seldom meet ; but when we do, 

1 take his glass, and he my wing-i. 

“ And thus together on we go. 

Where’er 1 chance or wish to lead ; 

And Time, whose lonely steps are slow, 

Now sweeps along with lightning s^Kjed. 
Now on our bright predestined way 
We must to other regions iiass ; 

But take this gift, and night and day 
Look well upon its truthful glass. 

“ How quick or slow the bright sands fall 
Is hid from lovers’ eyes alone. 

If you can see them move at all. 

Be sure your heart has colder grown. 

'T is coldness makes the glass grow dry. 

The icy hand, the freezing brow ; 

But waim the heart and breathe the .sigh, 

And then they *11 pass you know not how.’ 
\ 

She look the glass where Love’s warm hands 
A bright impervious vapor cast, 

She looks, hut cannot see the sands, 
Although she feels they ’re foUing fast. 

But cold hours came, and then, alas ! 

She saw them faiHfig frezen through, 

’nil Love's warm light suffused the glass, 
And hid tbe locsening sands from view I 

DEmS FlOREMCS MACCAllTliy. 


FLY TO THE DESEKT, FLY WITH HE. 

SONG OF NOURMAHAL I.N "THE LIGHT oF THE HAREM.” 

I “ Fly to the desert, tiy with me, 

' Our Arnb tents are rude for thee : 

; But oh ! the choice what heart can iloubt 
j Of tents with love or thrones without ' 

I “ Our rocks are reiigb, but smiling tlicre 
I The acacia waves lier yellow liair, 

I Lonely ainl sweet, nor loved the less 
For flowering in a wilderness, 

1 “ Our sands are bare, but down their slope 

The silvery-footed auteloi^e 
As gracefully and gayly springs 
As o’er the marble courts of kings. 

“Then come, — thy Arab maid will be 
The loved and lone acacia-tree, 

The antelope, whose feet sliall bless 
I With their light sound thy loneliness. 

! “ Oh ! there ai‘e looks and tones that «Iurt 

* An instant sunshine through the heart. 

As if the soul that minute caught 
Some treasure it through life had sought ; 

“ As if the very lijis and eyes 
Predestined to iiave all our sighs. 

And never be forgot again, 

Sparkled and spoke before as then ! 

“ So came thy every glance and tone. 

When first on me they breathed and shone ; 
New, as if brought from other spheres, 

Yet welcome as if loved for years ! 

“ Then fly with me, if thou hast kno%vu 
No other flame, nor falsely thrown 
A gem away, that thou liadst sworn 
Should ever in thy heart he worn. 

“ Come, if the love thou hast for me 
Is pure and fresh as mine for thee, — 

Fresh as the fountain underground. 

When first *t is by the lapwing found. 

j “ But if for me thou dost forsake 
j Some other maid, and rudely break 
Her worshipped image from its base, 

To give to me the ruined plju’8 ; 

“Then, fare thee well ! — - I'd rather make 
My bower upon some icy lake 
When thawing suns begin to shine, 

Than trust to love so false os thine ! ” 

There was a |iathos in tliis lay, 

That even without enchantment’s ttn 
Would instantly have found its way 
Deep into Selioa's baroli^ heart ; 
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]^ut bi-eatliiiig, as it did, a tone 
To earthly lutes and lips unknown ; 

"With every chord fresh from the touch 
Of music’s spirit, ’t w'as too much ! 

Stalling, he dashed away the cup, — 

Which, all the time of this sweet air, 

His hand had held, untasted, up. 

As if ’t were fixed by magic there. 

And naming her, so long unnamed, 

So long unseen, wildly exclaimed, 

“0 Nommalial ! 0 Noumiahal! 

Hadst thou but sung this witching stmin, 
I could forget — forgive thee all. 

And never leave those eyes again.” 

The mask is off, — the charm is wrought, — 
And Selim to his heart has caught. 

In blushes, more than ever bright, 

His NomTuahal, his Harem’s Light I 
And well do vanished frowns enhance 
The chaim of eveiy brightened glance ; 

And dearer seems each dawning smile 
For having lost its light awhile ; 

And, happier now for all her sighs. 

As on his arm her head reposes. 

She wliisi>ers him, wdth laughing eyes, 

“ Piemember, love, the Feast of Roses ! ” 

THOMAa MOORE. 


THE WELCOME. 

Come in the evening, or come in the morning ; 

Come when you *re looked for, or come without 
warning ; 

Kisses and welcome you ’ll find here before you, 

And the ofteiier you come here the more ITl 
adore you ! 

Light is my heart since the day we were 
plighted ; 

Red is my cheek that they told me was 
blighted ; 

The green of the trees looks far gi’eener than 
ever, 

And the linnets are singing, “Time lovers 
don’t sever ! ” 

I ’ll pull you sweet flowers, to wear if you choose 
them ! 

Or, after you ’ve kissed them, they ’ll lie on my 
bosom ; 

I ’ll fetch from the mountain its breeze to inspire 
you ; 

I ’ll fetch from my fancy a tale that won’t tire 
you. , 

0, your step ’s like the rain to the summer- 
vexed farmer, 

Or sabre and shiidd to a kmght without annor ; 


ITl sing you sweet songs till the stars rise 
above me. 

Then, wandering, I ’ll wish you in silence to 
love me. 

We ’ll look through the trees at the cliff and the 
eyiie ; 

We ’ll tread round the i*ath on the track of the 
faiiy ; 

We ’ll look on the stars, and we ’ll list to the 
river, 

Till you ask of your darling what gift you can 
give her. 

0, she’ll whisper you, “Love, as umihange- 
ably beaming, 

And tiiist, when in secret, most tunefully 
streaming ; 

Till the starlight of heaven above us shall 
quiver. 

As our souls flow in one down eternity’s river." 

So come in the evening, or come in the morning ; 

Come when you ’re looked for, or come without 
waniing ; 

Kisses and welcome you ’ll find here before you, 

And the oftener you come here the more 1 ’ll 
adore you ! 

Light is my heart since the day we wem 
plighted ; 

Red is my cheek that they told me w'ns 
blighted ; 

The gi-een of the trees looks far greener than 
ever, 

And the linnets are singing, “True lovers 
don’t sever ! ’’ 

Thomas Davis. 


COME INTO THE GARDEN, MAUD. 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

For the black bat, night, has flown ! 

Come into the garden, Maud, 

I am here at the gate alone ; 

And the woodbine spices are wafted abroml, 
And the musk of the roses blown. 

For a bmeze of inoniing moves, 

And the planet of Love is on high, 

Beginning to faint in the light that she loves, 
On a bed of daffodil sky, — 

To faint in the light of the sun that she loves, 
To faint in its light, and to die. 

All night have the roses heard 
The flute, violin, bassoon ; 

All night has the casement jessamine stirred 
To the dancers dancing in tune, — 

Till a silence fell with the waking bird, 

And a hush with the setting moou. 
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I said to the lily, “ There is but one 

With whom she has heart to be gay. ! 

When will the dancers leave her alone ? ! 

She is weary of dance and play.” 1 

Now' half to the setting moon are gone, > 

And half to the lising day ; 

Low on the sand and loud on the stone 
The last w’heel echoes away. 

I said to the rose, “The brief night goes 1 

In babble and revel and wine. j 

O young lord-lover, wdiat sighs are those | 

For one that will never be thine ? 1 

But mine, but mine, " so 1 sw’are to the rose, ! 

For ever and ever mine ! ” i 

And the soul of the i-ose went into iny blood, 

As the music clashed in the hall ; * 

And long by the garden lake I stood, I 

For I heard your rivulet fall 
From the lake to the meadow’ and on to the • 
wood, I 

Our w’ood, that i.s dearer than all ; 

Fi-om the meadow’ your walks have left so sweet 
That whenever a March-wind sighs, 

He sets the jewel-print of your feet 
In violets blue as your eyes. 

To the woody hollows in which we meet. 

And the valleys of Parailke. 

The slender acacia would not shake 
One long milk-bloom on the tree ; 

The white lake-blossom fell into the lake. 

As the pimpernel dozed op the lea ; 

But the rose was aw’ake all night for your sake, 
Knowing your promise to me ; 

The lilies and roses were all awake. 

They sighed for the dawn and thee. 

Queen rose of the rosebud garden of girls, 

Come hither ! the dances are done ; 

In gloss of satin and glimmer of pearls, 

Queen lily and rose in one ; 

Shine out, little head, sunning over with curls, 
To the flowers, and be their sun. 

There has fallen a splendid tear 
From the passion-flower at the gate. 

She is coming, my dove, my dear ; 

She is coming, my life, my fate ! 

The red rose cries, “She is near, she is near 
And the white rose weeps, “ She is late ; ” 

Tlie larkspur listens, “ I hear, I hear ; ” 

And the lily whispers, “ I wait.” 

Bhe is coming, my own, my sweet ! 

'Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 

Were it earth in an earthly l>ed ; 


My dubt would hear her and Iieat, 

Hud I lain for u eeiiTui y ilead ; 

Would start and tremble under her feet. 
Ami blossom in juirple and red. 

ALFivLi' 


CA’ THE YOWES TO THE KXOWES. 

Ca* the yoicefi to the hioices, 

Ca^ them where the heather yrows,, 

Ca^ them where the biimk rowesj 
Jfy hmnk dearie. 

Hark the mavis’ evening sang 
Sounding Clouden’s woods amaiig ; 

Then a-faiilding let us gang, 

My bonnie dearie. 

We ’ll gae down by Cloiiden side. 

Thro’ the hazels spreading wide, 

O’er the waves that sweetly glide 
To the moon sae clearly. 

Yonder Clouden’s silent towers, 

Where at moonshine midnight hours. 
O’er the dewy bending flowers. 

Fairies dance sae cheerie. 

Ghaist nor bogle shalt thou fear : 

Thou ’rt to Love and Heaven sae dear, 
Xocht of ill may come thee near, 

My bonnie dearie. 

Fair and lovely as thou art. 

Thou hast stown my very heart ; 

I can die — but canna part, 

My bonnie dearie. 

While waters wimple to the sea ; 

While day blinks in the lift sae hie ; 

Till clay-cauld death shall blin* my e’e. 
Ye shall be my dearie. 

ROBERT BI:RN& 


CHARLIE MACHREE. 

Come over, come over 
The river to me, 

If ye are my laddie. 

Bold Charlie machree. 

Here ’s Mary McPherson 
And Susy O’Linn, 

Who say ye ’re faint-hearted. 
And darena plunge in. 

But the dark rolHng water, 
Tliough deep as the sea, 

I know' willna scare ye, 

Nor keep ye free me ; 
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For stout is yer back, 

And strong is yer ami, 

And the heart in yer bosom 
Is faithful and wai-m. 

Come over, come over 
The river to me. 

If ye are ray laddie, 

Bold Charlie machree ! 

I see him, I see him ! 

He *s plunged in the tide, 

His strong arms ai’e dashing 
The big waves aside. 

0, the dark rolling water 
Shoots swift as the sea. 

But blithe is the glance 
Of his bonny blue e’e. 

And his cheeks are like roses, 
Twa buds on a bough ; 

Who says ye ’re faint-hearted, 
My brave Charlie, now ? 

Ho, ho, foaming river, 

Ye may roar as ye go, 

But ye canna bear Cliarlie 
To the dark loch below ! 

Come over, come over 
The liver to me, 

My tnie-hearted laddie, 

My Charlie machree ! 

He ’s sinking, he ’s sinking, 

0, what shall I do 1 
Strike out, Charlie, boldly. 
Ten strokes and ye ’re thro’ I 

He ’s sinking, 0 Heaven ! 
Ne’er fear, man, ne’er fear ; 

I ’ve a kiss for ye, Charlie, 

As soon as ye ’re here ! 

He rises, I see him, — 

Five strokes, Charlie, mair, — 
He ’s shaking the wet 
From his bonny brown hair ; 

He conquers the current, 

He gains on the sea, — 

Ho, where is the swimmer 
Like Charlie machree ? 

Come over the river. 

But once come to me, 

And I ’ll love ye forever. 

Bear Charlie machree I 


He ’s sinking, he ’s gone, — 

0 God ! it is I, 

It is I, who have killed him — 

Help, help ! — he must die ! 

Help, help ! — ah, he rises, — 

Strike out and ye ’re free ! 

Ho, bravely done, Charlie, 

Once more now, for me ! 

Now cling to the rock, 

Now gie us yer hand, — 

Ye ’re safe, dearest Charlie, 

Ye *re safe on the laud ! 

Come rest in my bosom, 

If ikert ye can sleep ; 

1 canna speak to ye, 

I only can weep. 

Ye *ve crosssed the wild river, 

Ye ’ve risked all for me, 

And I ’ll part frae ye never, 

Dear Charlie machree ! 

\VILUA.M J. HOPPIN.. 


ROBIN ADAIR. 

What ’s this dull town to me ? 

Robin *s not near, — 

He whom I wished to see, 
Wished for to hear ; 

Where ’s all the joy and mirth 
Made life a heaven on earth, 

0, they ’recall fled with thee, 
Robin Adair ! 

■\Vhat made the assembly shine ? 
Robin Adair : 

What made the ball so fine ? 

Robin was there : 

What, when the play was o’er, 
What made my heart so sore ? 

0, it was parting with 
Robin Adair 1 

But now thou art far from me, 
Robin Adair ; 

But now I never, see 
Robin Adair ; 

Yet him I loved so well 
Still in my heart shall dwell j 
0, I can ne’er forget 
Robin Adair ! 

Welcome on sliore again, 

Robin Adair ! 

Welcome once more again, 

Robin Adair 1 
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1 feel thy ti-embling hand ; 

Tears in thy eyelids stand. 

To greet thy native land, 

Bobin Adair. 

Long I ne’er saw thee, love, 

Robin Adair ; 

StiU I prayed for thee, love, 

Robin Adair ; 

When thou wert tar at sea. 

Many made love to me. 

But still I thought oil thee, 

Robin Adair. 

Come to my heart again, 

Robin Adair ; 

Kever to pait again, 

Robin Adair ; 

And if thou still art true, 

I will be constant too, 

And will wed none but you, 

Robin Adair ! 

Lady Caroline kepfel. 


THE SILLER CROHN, 

** And ye sail walk in silk attire, 

And siller hae to spare, 

Gin ye *11 consent to be his bride, 

Kor think-o’ Donald mair.” 

0, wha wad buy a silken goiin 
Wi* a puir broken heart ? 

Or what ’s to me a siller croun 
Gin frae my love I part ? 

The mind whose meanest wish is pure 
Far dearest is to me. 

And ere I ’m forced to break my faith, 

I *11 lay me doun an’ dee. 

For I hae vowed a virgin’s vow 
My lover’s fate to share. 

An* he has gi’en to me his heai't, 

And what can man do mair ? 

His mind and manners won my heai’t : 
He gratefu’ took the gift ; 

And did X wish to seek it back. 

It wad be waur than theft. 

The langest life can ne’er repay 
The love he bears to me. 

And ere X ’m forced to break my faith, 

X T1 lay me doun an* dee. 

SUSANNA BLAMIRS. 


ANNXE LAURIE.* 

Maxwelton banks are bonnie, 

Where early fa’s the dew ; 

Where me and Annie Laurie 
Made up the promise ti-ue ; 

Made up the promise true. 

And never forget will I ; 

And for bonnie Annie Liaurie 
1 *11 lay me down and die. 

She *s backit like the peacock, 

She ’s breistit like the swan. 

She ’s jimp about the middle, 

Her waist ye weel micht span ; 

Her waist ye weel micht span, 

And she has a rolling eye ; 

And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I *11 lay me down and die. 

Douglass 


THE SONG OF THE CAMP. 

“ Give us a song 1 ” the soldiers cried, 
The outer trenches guarding, 

When the heated guns of the camps allied 
Grew weary of bombarding. 

The dark Redan, in silent scoff, 

Lay grim and threatening under ; 

And the tawny mound of the Malakoff 
No longer belched its thunder. 

There was a pause. A guardsman said : 

“ We storm the forts to-morrow ; 

Sing while we may, another day 
Will bring enough of sorrow.” 

They lay along the battery’s side. 

Below the smoking cannon : 

Brave hearts from Severn and from Clyde, 
And from the banks of Shannon. 

They sang of love, and not of fame ; 
Forgot was Britain’s glory : 

Each heart recalled a different name, 

But all sang ** Annie Iianrie.” 

Voice after voice caught up the song. 
Until its tender passion 

Rose like an anthem, rich and strong/ — 
Their battle-eve confession. 

Dear girl, her name he dared not sxieak, 
But as the song grew louder. 

Something upon the soldiei’^s cheek 
Washed off the stains of powder. 


• A daufiThtn’ of S»r Robert Laune. whom a Mr. Douidass 
courted in vain, but whose naute he immortalized, bays CAamderv. 
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Beyond the darkening ocean burned 
The bloody sunset’s embers. 

While the Crimean valleys learned 
How English love remembers. 

And once again a fire of hell 
Sained on the Russian quartern, 

With scream of shot, and burst of shell, 
And bellowing of the mortars 1 

And Irish Nora’s eyes are dim 
For a singer dumb and goiy ; 

And English Mary mourns for him 
Who sang of “Annie Laurie.” 

Sleep, soldiers ! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wealing : 

The bravest are the tenderest, — 

The loving are the daring. 

BAVARD ta\lor. 


0 NANNY, WILT THOU GANG WI’ ME? 

O Nanny, wilt thou gang \vi’ me. 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town ? 

Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ? 

Nae langer drest in silken sheen, 

Nae langer decked wi’ jewels rare, 

Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene. 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

0 Nanny, when thou ’i*t far awa. 

Wilt thou not cast a look behind ? 

Say, canst thou face the flaky snaw, 

Nor shrink before the winter wind ? 

0, can that soft and gentle mien 
Severest hardships learn to bear. 

Nor, sad, regiut each courtly scene, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

0 Nanny, canst thou love so true, 

Through perils keen wi* me to gae ? 

Or, when thy swain mishap shall rue, 

To share with him the pang of wae ? 

Say, should disease or pain befall, 

Wilt thou assume the nurae’s care, 

Nor, wishful, those gay scenes recall 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath ? 

Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of death ? 

And wilt thou o’er his much-loved clay 
Strew flowers, And drop the tender tear ? 

Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 

Where thou wert fairest of the fair ? 

BISHOP Thomas Percy, i 


SMILE AND NEVER HEED ME, 

Though, when other maids stand by, 

I may deign thee no reply, 

Turn not then away, and sigh, — 

Smile, and never heed me ! 

If our love, indeed, be such 
As must thrill at eveiy touch. 

Why should others learn as much ? — 
Smile, and never heed me ! 

Even if, with maiden pride, 

I should bid thee quit my side. 

Take this lesson for thy guide, — 

Smile, and never heed me ! 

But when stars and twilight meet, 

And the dew is falling sweet, 

And thou hear’st my coming feet, — 

Then — thou then — mayst heed me ! 

Charles Swain. 


WHISTLE, AND I’LL COME TO YOU, 
MY LAD. 

0 WHISTLE, and I ’ll come to you, my lad, 

0 whistle, and I ’ll come to you, my lad, 

Tho’ father and niither and a’ should gae mad, 
0 whistle, and I ’ll come to you, my lad. 

But warily tent, when ye come to court me, 
And come na unless the back-yett be a-jee ; 
Syne up the back stile, and let naebody see, 
And come as ye were na cornin’ to me. 

And come, etc. 

0 whistle, etc. 

At kirk, or at market, whene’er ye meet me, 
Gang by me as Iho’ that ye cared nae a flie ; 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black e’e, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 

Yet look, etc. 

0 whistle, etc. 

Aye vow and protest that ye care na for me, 
And whiles ye may lightly my beauty a vree ; 
But court nae anither, tlio’ jokin’ ye be, 

For fear that she wile your fancy frae me. 

For fear, etc. 

0 whistle, etc. 

Robert Burns. 


THE WHISTLE. 

“Yoxr have heard,” said a youth to his sweet- 
heart, who stood, 

While he sat on a com-sheaf, at daylight’s 
decline, — 
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“You have heard of the Danish boy’s whistle of j 
wood ? ; 

I wish that that Danish boy’s whistle were 
mine.” 

“And what would you do with it? — tell me,” 
she said, 

While an arch smile played over her beautiful 
face. 

“ I would blow it,” he answered ; “ and then my 
fair maid 

Would fly to my side, and would here take her 
place.” 

“Is that all you wish it for ? That may be youvs 

Without any magic,” the fair maiden cried ; 

“A favor so slight one’s good nature secures;” 

And she playfully seated herself by his side. 

“ I would blow it again,” said the youth, “ and 
the charm 

Would work so, that not even Modesty’s check 

Would be able to keep from my neck yowv fine 
arm 

She smiled, — and she laid her fine arm round 
his neck. 

“Yet once more would I blow, and the music 
divine 

Would bring me the third time an exquisite 
bliss: 

You would lay your fair cheek to this brown one 
of mine. 

And your lips, stealing past it, would give me 
a kiss.” 

The maiden laughed out in her innocent glee, — 

“What a fool of youmelf with your whistle 
you ’d make ! 

For only consider, how silly ’t would be 

To sit there and whistle for — what you might 
take ! ” 

ROBERT Story. 


BEHAVE YOTTRSEL’ BEFORE FOLK. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

And dinna be sae rade to me, 

As kiss me sae before folk. 

It wouldna give me meikle i)ain, 

Gin we were seen and heard by nane, 

To tak* a kiss, or grant you ane ; 

But gudesake ! no before folk. 
Behave youi’seT before folk, 

Behave youi-sel* before folk, — 
Whatever you do when out o’ view. 

Be cautious aye before folk ! 


Consider, lad, how folks will crack, 

And what a gi*eat aifair they *11 inak’ 

O’ naething but a simple smack, 

That *s gi’en or ta’en before folk. 

Behave yourael’ before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

Nor gi’e the tongue o’ old and young 
Occasion to come o’er folk. 

I ’m sure wi* you I ’ve been as free 
As ony modest lass should be *, 

But yet it doesna do to see 

Sic freedom used before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

I ’ll ne’er submit again to it ; 

So mind you that — before folk I 

Ye tell me that my face is fair : 

It may be sae — I dinna care — 

But ne’er again gar’t blush so sair 
As ye hae done before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, 

Behave yourael’ before folk, — 

Nor heat my cheeks wi* your mad freaks, 
But aye be douce before folk ! 

Ye tell me that my lips are sweet : 

Sic tales, I doubt, are a’ deceit ; — ; 

At ony rate, it 's hardly meet 

To prie their sweets before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk. 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

Gin that ’s the case, there ’s time and place, 
But surely no before folk ! 

But gin ye really do insist 
That I should suffer to be kissed, 

Gae get a license frae the priest, 

And mak’ me youra before folk ! 

Behave yoursel* before folk, 

Behave yoursel’ before folk, — 

And when 'we ’re ane, baith flesh and bane. 
Ye may tak* ten — before folk ’ 

ALEXANDER RODGER. 


THE PASSIONATE SHEPHERD TO HIS 
LOVE. 

Come lire with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove. 

That hills and vidleys, dales and fields, 

And aU the craggy mountains yield. 

There will we sit upon the rocks. 

And see the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 

And will I make thee beds of roses. 

With a thousand fragrant posies ; 
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A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle ; 

A gown made of the finest wool 
AVhich from our pretty lambs we pull ; 
Slippers lined choicely for the cold, 

With buckles of the purest gold ; 

A belt of straw, and ivy buds, 

With coral clasps and amber studs. 

The shepherd swains shall dance and sing 
For thy delight each May morning ; 

And if these pleasures may thee move, 
Then live with me and be my love. 

CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. 


THE NYMPH’S REPLY. 

If all the world and love were young, 

And trath in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee, and be thy love. 

Time diives the flocks from field to fold. 
When rivers rage and rocks grow cold ; 
And Philomel becometh dumb, 

Tlie rest complain of cares to come. 

The flowers do fade, and wanton fields 
To wayward winter reckoning yields ; 

A honey tongue, a heart of gall. 

Is fancy’s spring, but sorrow’s fall. 

Thy gowns,* thy shoes, thy beds of loses, 
Tliy cap, thy kirtle, and thy posies, 

Soon break, soon wither, soon forgotten, 

111 folly ripe, in reason rotten. 

Thy belt of straw and ivy buds,. 

Thy coral clasps and amber studs ; 

All these in me no mean.«5 can move 
To come to tliee and be thy love. 

But could youth last, and love still breed, 
Had joys no date, nor age no need, 

Then these delights my mind might move 
To live with thee and be tliy love. 

Sir Walter Raleigh. 


MAUD MULLER. 

Maud Muller, on a summer’s day, 
Raked the meadow sweet with hay. 

Beneath her tom hat glow’ed the wealth 
Of .simple beauty and lustic health. 

Sin^ng, i^e wrought, and her merry ^ee 
The mock-biixl echoed from his ti-ee. 


But, when she glanced to the far-off town, 
White from its hill-slope looking down, 

The sweet song died, and a vague unrest 
And a nameless longing filled her breast, — 

A wish, that she hardly dared to own, 

For something better than she had known. 

The Judge rode slowly down the lane, 
Smoothing his horse’s chestnut maiie. 


And ask a draught from the spring that flowed 
Through the meadow, across iJie road. 

She stooped where the cool spring bubbled up, 
And filled for him her small tin eiip, 

And blushed as she gave it, looking down 
On her feet so bare, and her tattered gown. 

“ Thanks ! ” said the Judge, “ a sweeter draught 
From a fairer hand was never quaffed.” 

He spoke of the grass and flowers and trees, 

Of the singing birds and the humming bees ; 

Then talked of the haying, and wondered whether 
The cloud in the west would bring foul weather. 

And Maud forgot her brier-tom goum. 

And her graceful ankles, baro and brown. 

And listened, while a pleased suiprisc 
Looked from her long-laslied hazel eyes. 


Maud Muller looked and sighed : “ Ah me ! 
That I the Judge’s bride might bo ! 

** He would dress me up in silks so fine, 

And praise and toast me at his wine. 

** My father should weai* a broadcloth coat, 

My brother should sail a painted boat. 

“ I *d dress my mother so grand and gay, 

And the baby should have a new toy each day. 

"And 1 ’4 feed the hungry and clothe tlic i)ooxv 
And all should bless me who left our door.” 

The J udge looked back as ho climbed the hilL 
And saw Maud Muller standing still : 

" A fonn mox*e fair, a face moro sweet. 

Ne’er hath it been my lot to meet. 


He drew his bridle in the shade 
Of the apple-trees, to greet the maid, 


At last, like one who for delay 
Seeks a vain excuse, ho rode away. 
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“ Pardon me ! ” she gi’andly uttered ; 
Bowing low, I gladly muttered, 

‘‘Surely, madam!” and, relieved, I turned to 
scan the daughter’s face : 

Ha ! what pent-up mirth outflashes 
From beneath those pencilled lashes ! 

How the drill of Quaker custom yields to Na- 
ture’s brilliant grace. 

Brightly springs the prisoned fountain 
From the side of Delphi’s mountain 
When the stone that weighed upon its buoyant 
life is thrust aside ; 

So the long-enforced stagnation 
Of the maiden’s conversation 
Now imparted five-fold brilliance to its ever- 
varying tide. 

Widely i*anging, quickly changing, 

Witty, wanning, from beginning 
Unto end I listened, merely flinging in a casual 
word ; 

Eloquent, and yet how» simple ! 

Hand and eye, and eddying dimple, 

Tongue and lip together made a music seen as 
well as heard. 

When the noonday woods are ringing, 

All the birds of summer singing, 

Suddenly there falls a silence, and we know a 
serpent nigh ; 

So upon the door a rattle 
Stopped our animated tattle. 

And the stately mother found us prim enough to 
suit her eye. 

Charles G. halpine. 


THE CHESS-BOARD. 

My little love, do you remembei’. 

Ere we were grown so sadly wise. 
Those evenings in the bleak December, 
Curtained warm from the snowy weather, 
When you and I played chess together. 
Checkmated by each other’s eyes ? 

Ah ! .<%till I see your soft white hand 
Hovering wanii o’er Queen and Knight ; 

Brave Pawns in valiant battle stand ; 
The double Castles guard the wings ; 

The Bishop, bent on distant things. 
Moves, sidling, through the fight. 

Our fingers touch ; our glances meet, 
And falter ; falls your golden hair 
Against my cheek ; your bosom sAveet 
Is heaving. Down the field, your Queen 
Rides slow, her soldiery all between, 

And checks me unawai'e. 


Ah me I the little battle ’s done : 
Disperst is all its chivalry. 

Full many a move since then have we 
Mid life’s perplexing checkers made. 

And many a game with fortune played ; 
What is it we have won ? 

This, this at least, — if this alone : 

That never, never, nevermore, 

As in those old still nights of yore, 

(Ere we w^ere grown so sadly wise,) 

Can you and I shut out the skies, 

Shut out the world and wintry weather, 
And, eyes exchanging warmth with eyes. 
Play chess, as then we played together. 

Robert bulwer, Lord lyi t dv 
(Otoe» Aleretiit/i,) 


SONG. 

Too late, alas ! I must confess, 

You need not arts to move me ; 

Such charms by nature you possess, 

’T were madness not to love ye. 

Then spare a heart you may surprise*, 
And give my tongue the glory 
To boast, though my unfaithful eyes 
Betray a tender story. 

John wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 


SUMMER DAYS. 

In summer, when the days were long, 

We walked together in the wood : 

Our heart was light, our step was strong ; 

weet flutterings were there in our blood. 

In summer, when the days were long. 

We strayed from morn till evening came ; 
We gathered flowers, and wove us crowns ; 

We walked mid poppies red as flame. 

Or sat upon the yellow downs ; 

And always wished our life the same. 

In summer, when the days were long, 

We leaped the hedge-row, crossed the brook ; 

And still her voice flowed forth in song. 

Or else she read some gi'aceful book. 

In summer, when the day.s were long. 

And then we sat beneath the trees, 

With shadows lessening in the noon ; 

And in the sunlight and the breeze. 

We feasted, many a gorgeous June, 

While larks Avere singing o’er the leas. 
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In summer, when the days were long, 

On dainty chicken, snow-white bread, 

We feasted, with no grace but song ; 

We plucked wild strawbenies, ripe and red, 
In summei*, when the days were long. 

We loved, and yet w’e knew it not, — 

For loving seemed like breathing then ; 

We found a heaven in evei-y spot ; 

Saw angels, too, in all good men ; 

And dreamed of God in grave and grot. 

In summer, when the days are long, 
Alone I wander, muse alone. 

I see her not ; but that old song 
Under the fragi’aut wind is blown, 

In summer, when the days are long. 

Alone I wander in the wood : 

But one fair spirit hears my sighs ; 

And half I see, so glad and good, 

The honest daylight of her eyes. 

That channed me under earlier skies. 

In summer, when the days are long, 

I love her as we loved of old. 

My heart is light, my step is strong ; 

For love brings back those hours of gold, 

In summer, when the days are long. 

ANONYMOUS. 


FORGET THEE? 

** Forget thee ?” — If to dream by night, and 
muse on thee by day, 

If all the worship, deep and wild, a poet’s heart 
can pay. 

If prayers in absence breathed for thee to Heav- 
en’s pratecting power, 

If wingfed thoughts that flit to thee — a thou-saud 
in an hour. 

If busy Fancy blending thee with all my future 
lot, — 

If this thou calTst “forgetting,” thou indeed 
shalt be forgot ! 

“ Forget thee ? ” — Bid the forest-birds forget 
their sweetest tune; 

“ Forget thee ? ” — Bid the sea forget to swell 
beneath the moon ; 

Bid the thirsty flowers forget to diink the eve’s ' 
refreshing dew ; | 

Thyself forget thine “ own dear land,” and its 
“mountains wild and blue;” I 

Forget each old familiar face, each long-remem- 
bered spot ; — ' 

When these things are forgot by thee, then thou 
shalt be forgot ! 


Keep, if thou wilt, thy maiden peace, still calm 
and fancy-free, 

For God forbid thy gladsome heart should grow 
less glad for me ; 

Vet, w'hile that heart is still unwon, 0, bid not 
mine to rove. 

But let it nurse its humble faith and uncomplain- 
ing love ; 

If these, preserved for patient years, at last avail 
me not, 

Forget me then ; — but ne’er believe that thou 
canst be forgot ! 

John Moultrie. 


DINI^A ASK ME. 

0, DIXXA ask me gin I lo’e ye : 

Troth, I dauma tell ! 

Dinna ask me gin I lo’e ye, — 

Ask it o’ yoursel*. 

0, dinna look sae sair at me, 

For weel ye ken me true ; 

0, gin ye look sae sair at me, 

I dauma look at you. 

When ye gang to yon braw braw town, 
And bonnier lassies see, 

0, dinna, Jamie, look at them, 

Lest ye should mind na me. 

For I could never bide the lass 
That ye ’d lo’e mair than me ; 

And O, I ’m sure my heart wad brak. 
Gin ye 'd prove fause to me ! 

John Dunlop. 


SONG. 

At setting day and rising morn. 

With soul that still shall love thee, 

I ’ll ask of Heaven thy afe return. 

With all that can improve thee. 

I ’ll visit aft the birken bush, 

Where first thou kindly told me 
Sweet tales of love, and hid thy blu-sh, 
Wliilst round thou didst infold nie, 

To all our haunts I will repair, 

By greenwood shaw or fountain ; 

Or where the summer day I ’d share 
With thee u^wn yon mountain ; 

There will I tell the trees and flowers. 
From thoughts unfeigned and tender. 
By vows you ’re mine, by love is youra 
A heart which cannot wander. 

Allan Ramsay, 
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LOVE. 

All thoughts, all |Tas.sioiis, all delights, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

All are but ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

Oft in my waking dreams do I 
Live o’er again that haj)])y hour, 

When midway on the mount 1 lay 
Beside the ruined tower. 

The moonshine stealing o’er the scene 
Had blended with the lights of eve ; 
And she was there, my hope, my joy, 
My own dear Genevieve ! 

She leaned against the armed man, 

The statue of the armkl knight ; 

She stood and listened to my 
Amid the lingering light. 

Few soiTows hath she of her own, 

My hope ! my joy I my Genevieve ! 

She loves me best whene’er I sing 
The songs that make her grieve. 

I played a soft and doleful air, 

I sang ail old and moving stoiy, — 

An old mde song, that suited well 
That min wild and hoary. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 

With downca-st eyes and modest grace ; 
For well she knew, I could not choose 
But gaze upon her face. 

T told her of the Knight that wore 
Ul»oii his shield a buniing brand ; 

And that for ten long years he wooed 
The Lady of the Land. 

I told her how ho inned : and ah ! 

The deep, the low, the ])leading tone 
With which I sang another’s love 
Iiitei’pi'eted my own. 

She listened with a flitting blush. 

With downcast eyes and modest grace ; 
And she forgave me that I gazed 
Too fondly on her face. 

But when I told the cniel seoni 
That crazed that bold and lovely Knight, 
And that he crossed the mountain-woods, 
Hor rested day nor night ; 

That sometimes from the savage den. 

And sometimes from the darksome shade, 
And sometimes starting up at once 
In green and sunny glade. 


There came and looked Iiim in the face 
An angel beautiful and bright ; 

And that he knew it was d, Fiend, 

This miserable Knight ! 

And that unknowing what he did, 

He leaped amid a murderous hand, 

And saved from outrage worse than death 
The Lady of the Land ; 

And how she wept, and clasped his knees ; 
And how she tended him in vain ; 

And ever strove to expiate 

The scorn that ci-azed his brain ; 

And that she nursed him in a cave, 

And how his madness went away, 

When on the yellow forest-leaves 
A dying man he lay ; 

— His dying words— but when I resu-htal 
That teiiderest stmiii of all the dilty, 

My faltering voice and })ansing harp 
Disturbed her .soul with pity ! 

All impulses of soul and sense 
Had thrilled my guileless Genevieve ; 

The music and the doleful tale, 

The rich and balmy eve ; 

And hoi)es, and fears that kindle hope, 

All imdistingiiisliable throng, 

And gentle wishes long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long. 

She wept with pity and delight, 

She blushed with love, and virgin .shame ; 
And like the murmur of a dream, 

I heard her breathe my name. 

Her bosom heaved, — .she .stepped aside, 

A.S conscious of my look she stept, — 

Then suddenly, with timorous tye 
She fled to me and wept. 

She half enclosed me with her arms. 

She pressed me with a meek embiace ; 

And bending back her head, looked up, 

And gazed ujion my face. 

*T was partly love, and partly fear, 

And partly ’t wa.s a bashful art 
That I might mthev feel than see 
The swelling of her heart. 

I calmed her fear.s, and she was calm, 

And told her love with viigiii pride ; 

And .so 1 w'on my Genevieve, 

My bright and beauteous Bride. 

SAMITEL TAVI.OR COLERIDOR 
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WHEN THE KYE COMES HAME. 

Come, all ye jolly shepherds 
That whistle through the glen, 

I ’ll tell ye of a secret 
That courtiers dinna ken : 

What is the greatest bliss 
That the tongue o’ man can name ? 
’T is to woo a bonny lassie 
When the kye comes haine ! 

When the kye comes hame, 

When the kye comes hame, 
’Tween the gloaming and the "jiirk, 
When the kye comes hame ! 

’T is not beneath the coronet, 

Nor canopy of state, 

’T is not on couch of velvet, 

Nor arbor of the great, — 

’T is beneath tlie spreading birk, 

In the glen without the name, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 

Wheu the kye comes hame ! 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

Tliere the blackbird bigs his nest 
For the mate he loes to see, 

And on the topmost bough, 

0, a happy bird is he ; 

Where he pours his melting ditty, 

And love is a’ the theme, 

And he ’ll woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame ! 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

When the blewart bears a pearl. 

And the daisy turns a pea. 

And the bonny lucken gowan 
Has fauldit up her ee, 

Then the laverock frae the blue lift 
Doops down, an’ thinks nae shame 
To woo his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame ! 

Wheu the kye comes hame, etc. 

See yonder pawkie shepheinl, 

Tliat lingei-s on the hill, 

His ewes are in the fauld. 

An’ his lambs are lying still ; 

Yet he downa gang to hed, 

For his heart is in a flame, 

To meet his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame ! 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

When the little wee bit heart 
Rises high in the bi-east. 

An’ the little wee hit stam 
Rises red in the east, 


O there ’s a joy sae dear, 

Tliat the heart can hardly frame, 

Wi’ a bonny, bonny lassie, 

When the kye comes hame ! 

When the kye comes hame, etc. 

Then since all nature joins 
In this love without alloy, 

0, wha wad prove a traitor 
To Nature’s dearest joy ? 

O, wha wad choose a crown, 

Wi’ its pei*ils and its feme, 

And miss his bonny lassie 
When the kye comes hame ? 

When the kye comes hame. 

When the kye comes hame, 

’Tw'een the gloaming and the mirk. 
When the kye comes hame ! 

Jambs Hogg. 


LADY BARBARA. 

Earl Gawain wooed the Lady Barbara, 
High-thoughted Bai'bara, so white and cold ! 
'Mong ltt*oad-hranched beeches in the summer 
shaw, 

In soft green light his passion he has told. 

Wheu rain-beat winds did shriek across the wold, 
The Earl to take her fair reluctant ear 
Fituned passion-trembled ditties manifold ; 

Silent she sat his amorous breath to hear, 

With calm aud steady eyes ; her heart was other- 
where. 

He sighed for hei* through all the summer weeks ; 
Sitting beneath a tree whose fruitfol houghs 
Bore glorious apples with smooth, shining cheeks, 
Earl Gawain came and whispered, “ Lady, rouse 1 
Thou art no vestal held in holy vows ; 

Out with our falcons to the pleasant heath.’* 

Her father’s blood leapt up into her brows, — 

He who, exulting on the trumpet’s breath, ^ 
Came chai'ging like a stai* across the lists of 
death, 

Trembled, and passed before her high rebuke : 
And then she sat, her hands clasped round her 
knee ; 

Like one far-thoughted was the lady’s look, 

For in a morning cold as misery 
olie saw a lone ship sailing on the sea ; 

Before the north 't was driven like a doud, 

High on the poop a man sat mournfully ; 

The wind was whistling through mast and 
shroud. 

And to the whistling wind thus did he sing 
aloud : — 
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“ Didst look last night upon my native vales, 
Thou Sun ! that from the drenching sea hast 
clonib ? 

Ye demon winds ! that glut my gaping sails. 
Upon the salt sea must I ever roam, 

'Wander forever on the barren foam i 
O, happy are ye, resting mariners ! 

0 Death, that thou wouldst come and take me 

home ! 

A hand unseen this vessel onward steers, 

And onward I must float through slow, moon- 
measured years. 

“Ye winds I when like a eurae ye drove us on. 
Frothing the waters, and along our way, 

Nor cape nor headland through red momings 
shone, 

One wept aloud, one shuddered down to pray, 
One howled, ‘ Upon the deep w'e are astmy.’ 

On oui* wild hearts his w'ords fell like a blight : 
In one short hour my hair was stricken gray, 

For all the crew sank ghastly in my sight 
As we went driving on through the cold stany 
night. 

“ Madness fell on me in my loneliness. 

The sea foamed curses, and the reeling sky 
Became a dreadful face which did oppress 
Me with the weight of its unwinking eye. 

It fled, when I burst forth into a cry, — 

A shoal of flends came on me from the deep ; 

1 hid, but in all comers they did pry, 

And dragged me forth, and round did dance and 
leap; 

They mouthed on me in dream, and tore me 
from sweet sleep. 

“Strange constellations burned above my head, 
Strange birds around the vessel shrieked and flew, 
Strange shapes, like shadows, through the clear 
sea fled. 

As our lone ship, wide- winged, came rippling 
through. 

Angering to foam the smooth and sleeping blue. ” 
The'lady sighed, “ Far, far upon the sea, 

My own Sir Arthur, could I die with you ! 

The wind blows shrill between my love and me.’* 
Fond heart I the space betvreen was but the apple- 
tree. 

There was a cry of joy ; with seeking hands 
She fled to liim, like worn bird to her nest ; 

Like washing water on the figm'ed sands, 

His being came and went in sweet unrest. 

As from the mighty shelter of his breast 
Tlie Lady Barbara her head uprears 
With a wan smile, ‘ ‘ Methinks I *m but half blest : 
Now when I *ve found thee, after weary years, 

X cannot see thee, love ! so blind I am with tears, ** 
Ai.EXANDEK Smith. 


ATALANTA’S RACE. 

FROM “THE EARTHLY PARADISE " 
ATALANTA VICTORIOUS. 

And there two runnel’s did the sign abide 
Foot set to foot, — a young man slim and fair, 
Crisp-haired, well knit, with firm limbs often tried 
111 places where no man his strength may spare ; 
Dainty his thin coat was, and on his hair 
A golden circlet of renown he wore, 

And in his hand an olive garland bore. 

But on this day wdth whom shall he contend ? 
A maid stood by him like Diana clad 
When ill the woods she lists her bow to bend, 
Too fair for one to look on and be glad, 

Who scarcely yet has thirty summers had, 

If he must still behold her from afar ; 

Too fair to let the world live free from war. 

She seemed all earthly matters to forget ; 

Of all tormenting lines her face was clear, 

Her wide gray eyes upon the goal were set 
Calm and unmoved as though no soul were near ; 
But her foe trembled as a man in fear, 

Nor from her loveliness one moment turned 
His anxious face with fierce desire that burned. 

Now through the hush there broke the trum- 
pet’s clang 

Just as the .setting sun made eventide. 

Then from light feet a spurt of dust there si)raiig, 
And swiftly were they running side by side ; 

But silent did the thronging folk abide 
Until the turning-post was reached at last, 

And round about it still abreast they passed. 

But when the people saw how close they ran, 
When half-way to the starting-point they were, 
A cry of joy broke forth, whereat the man 
Headed the white-foot runuer, and drew near 
Unto the very end of all his fear ; 

And scarce his straining feet the ground could feel, 

And bliss unhoped for o’er his heart ’gaii steal. 

« 

But midst the loud victorious shouts he heard 
Her footsteps drawing nearer, and tlie sound 
Of fluttexiug raiment, and theraat afeard 
His flushed and eager face he turned around, 

And even then he felt her past him bound 
Fleet as the wind, but scarcely saw her there 
Till on the goal she laid her fingers fair. 

There stood she breathing like a little child 
Amid some warlike clamor laid asleep, 

For no victorious joy her red lips smiled, 

Her cheek its wonted freshness did but keep ; 

No glance lit up her clear gray eyes and deep, 
Though some divine thought softened all her face 
As once more rang the tram pet through the place. 
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But her late foe stopped short amidst his course. 
One moment gazed upon her piteously, 

Then with a groan his lingering feet did force 
To leave the spot whence he her eyes could see ; 
And, changed like one who knows his time must be 
But short and bitter, without any woixi 
He knelt before the bearer of the sword ; 

Then high rose up the gleaming deadly blade, 
Bared of its flowers, and through the crowded place 
Was silence now, and midst of it the maid 
Went by the poor wretch at a gentle pace, 

And he to hers upturned his sad white face ; 

Nor did his eyes behold another sight 
Ere on his soul there fell eternal night. 

ATALANTA CONQUERED. 

Now has the lingering month at last gone by, 
Again are all folk round the running place, 

Nor other seems the dismal pageantiy 
Than heretofore, but that another face 
Looks o’er the smooth course ready for the race ; 
For now, beheld of all, Milanion 
Stands on the spot he twice has looked upon. 

But yet — what change is this that holds the 
maid? 

Does she indeed see in his glittering eye 
Mol’S than disdain of the sharp sheai-ing blade, 
Some happy hope of help and victory? 

The others seemed to say, ** We come to die, j 
Look down upon us for a little while, i 

That dead, we may bethink us of thy smile.” 

But he — w'hat look of mastei’y was this 
He cast on her ? why were his lips so red ? 

Why was his face so flushed with happiness? 

So looks not one who deems himself but dead. 
E’en if to death he bows a willing head ; 

So rather looks a god well pleased to find 
Some earthly damsel fashioned to his mind. 

Why must she drop her lids before his gaze, 
And even as she casts adown her eyes 
Redden to note his eager glance of praise. 

And wish that she were clad in other guise? 

Why must the memory to her l^eart arise 
Of things unnoticed when they first were heard. 
Some lover’s song, someansweringmaiden’s word? 

What makes these longings, vague, without a 
name, 

And this vain pity never felt before, 

This sudden languor, this contempt of fame, 

This tender sorrow for the time past o’er, 

These doubts that grow each minute more and 
more ? 

Why does she tremWe as the time grows near, 
And weak defeat and woful victory fear ? 


But while she seemed to hear her beating heart. 
Above their heads the trumpet blast mug out. 
And forth they sprang ; and she must play her 
part ; 

Then flew her white feet, knowing not a doubt. 
Though slackening once, she turned her head 
about, 

But then she cried aloud and faster fled 
Than e’er before, and all men deemed him dead. 

But ‘svith no sound he raised aloft his hand, 
And thence what seemed a ray of light there flew 
And past the maid rolled on along the sand ; 
Then trembling she her feet together drew, 

And in her heai*t a strong desire there grew 
To have the toy ; some god she thought had 
given 

That gift to her, to make of earth a heaven. 

Then from the course with eager steps she ran, 
And in her odorous bosom laid tbe gold. 

But when i^e turned again, the gi’eat-limbed 
man 

Now well ahead she failed not to behold. 

And mindful of her glory waxing cold. 

Sprang up and followed him in hot pursuit, 
Though with one hand she touched the golden 
fruit. 

Note, too, the bow that she was wont to hear 
She laid aside to grasp the glittering prize, 

And o’er her shoulder from the quiver fair 
Three arrows fell and lay before her eyes 
Unnoticed, as amidst the people’s cries 
She sprang^to head the strong Milanion, 
j Who now the turning-post had wellnigh won. 

But as he set his mighty hand on it, 

White fingers underneath his own were laid, 

And white limbs from liis dazzled eyes did flit. 
Then he the second fruit cast by the maid ; 

But she ran on awhile, then as afraid 
Wavered and stopped, and turned and made no 
stay 

Until the globe with its bright fellow lay. 

Then, as a troubled glance she cast around. 
Now far ahead the Argive could she see, 

And in her garment’s hem one hand she wound 
To keep the double prize, and strenuously 
Sped o’er the couree, and little doubt had she 
To win the day, though now hut scanty space 
Was left betwixt him and the winning place. 

Short "wras the way unto such winged feet, 
Quickly she gained upon him till at last 
He tuiTied about her eager eyes to meet, 

And from his hand the third fair apple oast. 

She wavered not, but tamed and ran so fast 
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After the prize that should her bliss fulfil, 

That in her hand it lay ere it was still. 

Nor did she rest, but turned about to win 
Once more, an unblest, woful victory — 

And yet — and yet — why does her breath begin 
To fail her, and her feet drag heavily? 

Why fails she now to see if far or nigh 

The goal is ? Why do her gmy ej'es gi*ow dim ? 

W^hy do these tremors ran through every limb i 

She spreads her arms abroad some stay to find 
Else must she fall, indeed, and findeth this, 

A strong man’s arms about her body twined. 

Nor may she shudder now to feel his kiss, 

So wrapped she is in new, unbroken bliss : 

Hade happy that the foe the prize hath won. 

She weeps glad tears for all her glory done. 

William Morris. 


FATIMA AND RADIUN. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

** Diamante &lso y fingido, 

Engastado en pedernal,” etc. 

“False diamond set in flint! liard heart in 
liaughty breast ! 

By a softer, wanner bosom the tiger’s couch is 
prest. 

Thou art fickle as the sea, thou aii: wandering 
as the wind. 

And the restless ever-mounting flame is not 
more hai-d to bind. 

If the tears I shed were tongues, yet all too few 
would he 

To tell of all the treacheiy that thou hast shown 
to me. 

Oh! I could chide thee sharply, — hut every 
maiden knows 

That she who chides her lover forgives him ere 
he goes. 

“ Thou hast called me oft the flower of all Gre- 
nada’s maids, 

Thou hast said that by the side of me the fli*st 
and fairest fades ; 

And they thought thy heart was mine, and it 
seemed to every one 

That what thou didst to win my love, for love of 
me was done. ^ 

Alas ! if they but knew thee, as mine it is to 
know. 

They well might see another mark to which 
thine arrows go ; 

But thou giv’st little heed, — for I speak to one 
who knows 

Tliat she who chides her lover foi^ves him ere 
he goes. 


“ It wearies me, mine enemy, that I must weep 
and bear 

What fills thy heart with triumph, and fills my 
own with care. 

Thoii art leagued with those that liate me, and 
all ! thou know’st I feel 

That cruel words as surely kill as sharpest blades 
of steel. 

’T was tlie doubt that thou wert false that wrung 
my heart with pain ; 

But, now 1 know thy perfid}^ I shall he well 
again. 

I would praclaim thee as thou art, — hut every 
maiden knows 

That she who chides her lover forgives him ere 
he goes.” 

Thus Fatima complained to the valiant Raduan, 

Where underneath the myrtles Alhambra’s foun- 
tains ran : 

The Moor was inly moved, and, blameless as be 
was, 

I He took her white hand in his own, and pleaded 
thus his cause : 

'*0 lady, dry those star-like eyes, -—their dim- 
ness does me wrong ; 

If my heart be made of flint, at least ’twill keep 
thy image long ; 

Thou hast uttered cruel words, — hut I grieve 
the less for those, 

Since she who chides her lover forgives him ere 
he goes.” 

William Culle.v BRVANr. 


FIRST LOVE. 

FROM "DON JUAN/' CANTO T. 

’T IS sweet to hear. 

At midnight on the blue and moonlit dc(‘p. 
The song and oar of Adria’s gondolier, 

By distance mellowed, o’er the'waters sweep ; 
’T is sweet to see the evening star appear ; 

’T is sweet to listen as the night-winds creep 
From leaf to leaf j ’t is sweet to view on liigh 
The rainbow, based- on ocean, span the sky. 

’T is sweet to hear the watch-dog’s honest bark 
Bay deep-mouthed welcome as we draw near 
home ; 

*Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Oui; coming, and look brighter when we come ; 
'T is sweet to he awakened by the lark, 

Or lulled by falling waters ; sweet the hum 
Of bees, the voice of girls, the song of birds, 

The lisp of children, and their earliest words. 
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Sweet is the vintage, when the showering grapes 
In Bacchanal proWon reel to earth, 

Purple and gushing : sweet are our escapes 
Prom civic revelry to rural mirth ; 

Sweet to the miser are his glittering heaps ; 

Sweet to the father is his first-born’s birth ; 
Sweet is revenge, — especially to women, 

Pillage to soldiers, prize-money to seamen. 

’T is sweet to win, no matter how, one’s laurels, 
By blood oi* ink ; *t is sweet to put an end 
To strife ; ’t is sometimes sweet to have our 
quarrels, 

Particularly with a tiresome friend ; 

Sweet is old wine in bottles, ale in bairela ; 

Dear is the helpless creature we defend 
Against the world ; and dear the school-boy spot 
We ne’er forget, though there we are forgot. 

But sweeter still than this, than these, than all. 
Is first and passionate love, — it stands alone, 
Like Adam’s recollection of his fall ; 

The tree of knowledge has been plucked, — 
all ’s known, — 

And life yields nothing further to recall 
Worthy of this ambrosial sin, so shown, 

No doubt in fable, as the unforgiven 
Fire which Prometheus filched for us from 
heaven. 

BYRON. 


A MAIDEN WITH A MILKING-PAIL. 

I. 

What change has made the pastures sweet, 
And reached the daisies at my feet, 

And cloud that wears a golden hem ? 

This lovely world, the hills, the sward, — 
They all look fresh, as if our Lord 
But yesterday had finished them. 

And here ’s the field with light aglow : 

How fresh its boundary lime-trees show ! 

And how its wet leaves trembling shine ! 
Between their trunks come through to me 
The morning sparkles of the sea. 

Below the level browsing line. 

I see the pool, more clear by half 
Thau pools where other waters laugh 
Up at the breasts of coot and rail. 

Thpro, as she passed it on her way, 

1 saw reflected yesterday 
A maiden with a milking-palL 

There, neither slowly nor in haste. 

Cue hand upon Imr slender waist, 

The other Kfted to her pail, — 


She, rosy in the luoniing light, 

Among the water-daisies white, 
like some fair sloop appeared to sail. 

Against her ankles as she trod 
The lucky buttercups did nod : 

I leaned upon the gate to see. 

The sweet thing looked, but did'not speak ; 
A dimple came m either cheek, 

And all my heart v^as gone fi'om me. 

Then, as I lingered on the gate, 

And she came up like coining fate, 

I saw my picture in her eyes, — 

Clear dancii g eyes, more black than sloes I 
Cheeks like the mountain pink, that gi'ows 
Among white-headed majesties ! 

I said, “ A tale was made of old 
That I would fain to thee unfold. 

Ah ! let me, — let me tell the tale.” 

But high she held her comely head : 

“ I cannot heed it now,” she said, 

“ For carrying of the milking-pail.” 

She laughed. What good to make ado ? 

1 held the gate, and she came through. 

And took her homeward path anon. 

From the clear pool her face had fled ; 

It rested on my heart instead, 

Reflected when the maid was gone. 

With happy youth, and work content. 

So sweet and stately, on she went. 

Right careless of the untold tale. 

Each step she took 1 loved her mom, 

And followed to her dairy door 
The maiden uith the milking-pail. 

II. 

For hearts where wakened love doth lurk. 
How fine, how blest a thing is work ! 

For work does good ivhen reasons fail, — 
Good ; yet the axe at every stroke 
The echo of a name awoke, — 

Her name is Maiy Martindale. 

I *m glad that echo was not heaid 
Aright by other men. A bird 
Knows doubtless what his own notes tell ; 
And I know not, — but I can say 
1 felt as shamefaced all tliat day 
As if folks heard her name riglit well. 

And when the west began to glow 
I went — I could not choose but go — 

To that same dairy on the hill ; 

And while sweet Mary moved about 
Within, 1 came tb her without, 

And leaned upon the window^-sill. 
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The garden border where I stood 
"VVas sweet with pinks and soiitheiiiwood. 

1 spoke, — her answer seemed to fail. 

1 smelt the pinks, — I could not see. 

The dusk came down and sheltered me. 

And in the dusk she heard my tale. 

And what is left that I should tell ? 

I begged a kiss, — I pleaded well : 

The rosebud lips did long decline ; 

But yet, I think — I think ’t is true — 
That, leaned at last into the dew. 

One little instant they were mine ! 

0 life ! how dear thou hast become ! 

She laughed at dawn, and I was dmnb ! 

But evening counsels best prevail. 

Fair shine the blue that o’er her spreads, 
Green be the pastures where she treads. 

The maiden with the milking-pail ! 

JEA.N INGELOW. 


SONG OF THE MILKMAID. 

FROM “QUEEN MARY.” 

Shame upon you, Robin, 

Shame upon you now ! 

Kiss me would you ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Daisies grow again, 

Kingcups blow again. 

And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 

Robin came behind me, 

Kissed me well 1 vow ; 

Cuff him could I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Swallows fly again. 

Cuckoos cry again, 

And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 

Come, Robin, Robin, 

Come and kiss me now ; 

Help it can I ? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 

Ringdoves coo again. 

All things woo again. 

Come behind and kiss me milking the cow ! 

ALFRED Tennyson 


THE MILKMAID'S SONG. 

Turn, turn, for my cheeks they bum, 
Turn by the dale, my Harry ! 

Pill pail, fill pail, 

He has turned by the d£[e. 

And there by the stile waits Hany. 


! Fill, liU, 

Fill, pail, fill, 

For there by the stile waits Hairy ! 

The world may go round, the world may stand 
still, 

But I can milk and mairv, 

Fill pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wlieugh, wheugh ! 

0, if we two 

Stood down there now by the water, 

I know who *d carry me over the ford 
As brave as a soldier, as proud as a lord, 

Though 1 don’t live over the water. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! he ’s whistling through. 

He 's whistling “ The Fanner’s Daughter.” 

Give down, give down, 

My crumpled brown ! 

He shall not take the road to the town, 

For I ’ll meet him beyond the water. 

Give down, give down. 

My crumpled brown ! 

And send me to my Hany. 

The folk o’ towns 
May have silken gowns, 

But 1 can milk and many, 

Fill pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! he has whistled through 
He has wdiistled through the water. 

Fill, fill, with a will, a will. 

For he ’s whistled through the water, 

And he ’s w'histliug down 
The way to the town, 

And it’s not “The Fanner’s Daughter ! ” 

CliuiT, chuiT ! goes the cockchafer, 

The sun sets over the water, 

ChuiT, clmn* ] goes the cockclmfer, 

I ’m ‘too late for my Harry ! 

And, 0, if he goes a-soldiering, 

The COW'S they may low, the hells they may ring 
But I ’ll neither milk nor marry, 

Fill ^mil, 

Neither milk nor marry. 

My brew beats on thy flank, Fill pail, 

Give down, good wench, give down ! 

I know the primrose bank, Fill pail. 

Between him and the town. 

Give down, good wench, give down, Fill pail, 
And he shall not reach the town •! 

Strain, strain ! he ’s whistling again. 

He ’s nearer by half a mile. 

More, more ! 0, never before 
Were you such a weary while ! 

Fill, fill ! he’s cros.sed the hill, 
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I can see him down by the stile, 

He 's passed the hay, he ’s coming this way. 

He 's coming to me, my Harry ! 

(Uve silken gowns to the folk o’ towns, 

He ’s coming to me, my Harry ! 

There ’s not so grand a dame in the laud. 

That she walks to-night with Hairy ! 

Come late, come soon, come sun, come moon, 

O, I can milk and many, 

Fill pail, 

I can milk and marry. 

Wheugh, wheugh ! he has whistled through. 

My Hany ! my lad ! my lover ! 

Set the sun and fall the dew, 

Heigh-ho, meriy world, what ’s to do 
That you ’re smiKng over and over ? 

Up on the hill and down in the dale. 

And along the tree-tops over the vale 
Shining over and over, 

Low in the gi'ass and high on the hough. 

Shining over and over, 

0 world, have you ever a lover ? 

You were so. dull and cold just now, 

0 world, have you ever a lover ? 

1 could not see a leaf on the tree. 

And now I could count them, one, two, three, 
Count them over and over, 

Leaf from leaf like lips apart, 

Like lips apart for a lover. 

And the hillside beats with my beating heart, 
And the apple-tree blushes all over, 

And the May bough touched me and made me 
start, 

And the wind breathes w’arm like a lover. 

Pull, pull ! and tUe pail is full. 

And milking ’s done and over. 

Who would not sit here under the tree ? 

What a fair fair thing’s a green field to see ! 
Brim, brim, to the rim, ah me ! 

1 have set my pail on the daisies ! 

It seems so light, — can the sun be set ? 

The dews must he heavy, my cheeks are wet, 

I could cry to have hurt the daisies ! 

Hany is near, Harry is near, 

My heart ’s as sick as if he wem here, 

My lips ai’e buniing, my cheeks are wet. 

He hasn’t uttered a woi’d as yet, 

But the air ’s astir with his praises. 

My Hany ! 

The air ’s astir with your praises. 

He has scaled the i^ck by the pixy’s stone, 

He *s among the kingcups, — he picks me one, I 
I love the grass that 1 tread upon 
When 1 go to my Hany ! 


He has jumped the brook, he has climbed the 
knowe, 

There *s never a faster foot I know. 

But still he seems to tany. 

0 Hany ! 0 Hany ! my love, my pride, 

My heart is leaping, my ai*ms are wide ! 

Boll up, roll up, you dull hillside, 

Roll up, and bring my Harry ! 

They may talk of glory over the sea, 

But Harry’s alive, and Hany ’s for me, 

My love, my lad, my Harry ! 

Come spring, come winter, come sun, come snow, 
What cares Dolly, whether or no, 

While I can milk and marry ? 

Right or wrong, and wi’ong or right, 

QuaiTel who quarrel, and fight w'ho fight, 

But I *11 bring my pail home every night 
To love, and home, and Hany * 

We ’ll drink our can, we *11 eat om‘ cake, 

There’s beer in the barrel, there’s bread in the 
bake, 

The world may sleep, the world may vrake, 

But I shall milk and marry. 

And many, 

1 shall milk and maiTy. 

Sydney Dobell. 


FETCHING WATER FROM THE WELL. 

Early on a sunny morning, w^hile tlie lark was 
singing sweet. 

Came, beyond the ancient farm-house, sounds of 
lightly tripping feet. 

’T was a lowly cottage maiden going, — why, let 
young hearts tell, — 

With her homely pitcher laden, fetching water 
from the well. 

Shadows lay athwart the pathway, all along the 
quiet lane, 

And the breezes of the morning moved them to 
and fro again. 

O’er the sunshine, o’er the shadow, passed the 
maiden of the farm, 

With a charaiM heart within her, thinking of 
no ill nor hann. 

Pleasant, surely, were her musings, for the nod- 
ding leaves in vain 

Sought to press their brightening image on her 
ever-busy brain. 

Leaves and joyous birds went by her, like a dim, 
half-waking dream ; 

And her soul was only conscious of life’s ghiddest 
summer gleam. 

At the old lane’s shady turning lay a well of 
water bright, 

Singing, soft, its hallelujah to the giacious morn- 
ing light. 
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Fem-leaves, broad and gi’een, bent o’er it where 
its silvery droplets fell, 

And the fairies dwelt beside it, in the spotted 
foxglove bell. 

Back she bent the shading fern-leaves, dipt the 
pitcher in the tide, — 

Drew it, with the dripping waters flowing o’er 
its glazkl side. 

Bnt before her arm conld place it on her shiny, 
wavy hair, 

By her side a youth was standing ! — Love re- 
joiced to see the pair ! j 

Tones of tremulous emotion trailed upon the j 
morning breeze, 

Gentle words of heart-devotion whispered ’neath 
the ancient trees. 

But the holy, blessed secrets it becomes me not 
to tell: 

Life had met another meaning, fetching water 
from the well \ 

Down the mini lane they sauntered. He the 
burden-pitcher bore ; 

She, with dewy eyes down looking, grew more 
. beauteous than before ! 

When they neared the silent homestead, up he 
raised the pitcher light ; 

Like a fitting crown he placed it on her hair of 
wavelets bright : 

jSmblems of the coming burdens that for love of 
him she’d bear. 

Calling every burden blessed, if his love but 
lightetl there. 

Then, still waving benedictions, further, further 
off he drew, 

While his shadow seemed a glory that across the 
pathway grew. 

Now about her household duties silently the 
maiden went, 

And an ever-radiant halo o’er her daily life was 
blent. 

Little knew the aged matron as her feet like 
music fell, 

What abundant treasure found she fetching water 
from the well ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


AUP WIEDERSEHEN !* 

SUMMER. 

The little gate was reached at last. 
Half hid in lilacs down the lane ; 
She pushed it wide, and, as she past, 
A wistful look she backward cast. 
And said, “ Auf tmederseTien /” 

* Till we raeet again 1 


With hand on latch, a vision white 
Lingered reluctant, and again 
Half doubting if she did aright. 

Soft as the dews that fell that night. 

She said, “ «/ wiedersehen ! ’ ’ 

The lamp’s clear gleam flits up the stair ; 

1 linger in delicious pain ; 

Ah, in that chamber, whose rich air 
To breathe in thought I scarcely dare. 
Thinks she, “ Auf wiedersehen ! ” 

’T is thirteen years : once more I press 
The turf that silences the lane ; 

I hear the rustle of her dress, 

I smell the lilacs, and — ah yes, 

I hear, “ Auf ‘i^dersehen ! ” 


Sweet piece of basliful maiden art ! 

The English words had seemed too fain. 
But these — they drew us heart to lieait. 
Yet held us tenderly apart ; 

She said, wiederseimi ! ” 

James Russell lowell. 


MEETING. 

The gray sea, and the long black land ; 

And the yellow half-moon large and low ; 

And the startled little waves, that leap 
In fiery ringlets from their sleep. 

As I gain the cove with pushing prow, 

And quench its speed in the slushy sand. 

Then a mile of warm, sea-scented beach ; 

Three fields to cross, till a farm appears : 

A tap at the pane, the quick shai-p scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match, 

And a voice less loud, tlirough its joys and fears, 
Than the two hearts, beating each to each. 

Robert browning. 


SWEET MEETING OF DESIRES. 

I GREW assured, before I asked. 

That she ’d be mine without reseive, 

And in her unclaimed graces basked 
At leisure, till the time should serve, — 

With just enough of dread to thrill , 

The hojK?, and make it trebly dear : 

Thus loath to speak the wonl, to kill 
Either the hope or liappy fear. 

Till once, through lanes returning late. 
Her laughing sisters lagged behind ; 

And ere we mched her father’s gate. 

Wo loused with one presentient mind 
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And, in the dim and perfumed mist 
Their coming stayed, who, blithe and free,' 
And very women, loved to assist 
A lover’s opportunity. 

Twice rose, twice died, my trembling word ; 

To faint and frail cathedral chimes 
Spake time in music, and we heard 
The chafei's rustling in the limes. 

Her dress, that touched me where I stood ; 

The warmth of her confided arm ; 

Her bosom’s gentle neighborhood ; 

Her pleasure in her power to charm ; 

Her look, her love, her foim, her touch ! 

The least seemed most by blissful turn, — 
Blissful but that it pleased too much, 

And taught the wayward soul to yearn. 

It was as if a harp with wires 
Was traversed by the breath I drew ; 

And 0, sweet meeting of desires ! 

She, answering, owmed that she loved too. 

COVENTRY Patmore. 


ZARA’S EAR-RINGS. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

** jMt ear-rings ! my ear-rings I they ’ve dropt 
into the well. 

And what to say to Mu 9 a, I cannot, cannot tell.” 

*T was thus, Granada’s fountain by, spoke Albu- 
harez’ daughter, — 

“ The well is deep, far down they lie, beneath 
the cold blue water. 

To me did Mu 9 a give them, when he spake his 
sad farewell, 

And what to say when he comes back, alas ! I 
cannot tell. 

“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! they were pearls 
in silver set, 

That when my Moor was for away, I ne’er should 
him forget, 

That L ne’er to other tongue should list, nor 
smile on other’s tale, 

• But remember he my lips had kissed, pure as 
those ear-rings pale. 

When he comes back, and hears that I have 
dropped them in the well, 

0, what will Mu 9 a think of me, I cannot, can- 
not tell. 

“ My ear-rings ! my ear-rings ! he ’ll say they 
should have been. 

Not of pearl and of silver, but of gold and glit- 
tering sheen. 


Of jasper and of oayjc, and of diamond .shining 
clear, 

Changing to the dnauging light, with radiance 
iiisinceitj 5 

That changeful miad unchanging gems are not 
befitting well, — 

Thus will lie thinks — and what to say, alas ! 1 
cannot tell. 

“ He ’ll tliink wkeik I to market -went I loitered 
by the waj? *, 

He ’ll think a \villing ear I lent to all the lads 
might say ; 

He ’ll think some othei lover’s hand among my 
tresses noosed^ 

From the ears wheTe he had placed them my 
rings of pearl unloosed ; 

He ’ll think when 1 was sporting so beside this 
marble wel 1 , 

My pearls fell in, — aud what to say, alas ! I 
cannot tell 

**He’ll say I am a woman, and we are all the 
same ; 

He ’ll say I loved when he was here to whisper 
of his flame— 

But when he went to Tunis my virgin troth had 
broken, 

And thought no mors of Mu^, and eared not 
for his token. 

My ear-rings ! my «a>iLngs ! 0, luckless, luck- 
less well ! 

For what to say to alas I I cannot tell. 

“ I T1 tell the truth to Muga, and I hope he will 
believe. 

That 1 have thought of lilm at mom, and thought 
of him at eve ; 

That musing on myloTer, when down the sun 
was gone. 

His ear-rings in mjhanti I held, hy the fountain 
all alone ; 

And that my mind was o’er the sea, when from 
my hand they fell. 

And that deep his lo re lies in my heart, as they 
lie in the well 

JOHN GIBSON Lockhart. 


O SWALLOW, SWALLOW, FLYING 
SOUTH. 

FROM ''T HE PRINCESS.” 

0 Swallow, Swallow, flying, flying South, 
Fly to her, and fall upon her gilded eaves, 

And tell her, tell her what I tell to thee. 

0 tell her, Swallow, thou that knowest each, 
That bright and iiesreo od fickle is the South, 
And dark and true and tender is the North. 
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0 Swallow, Swallow, if I could follow, and 
light 

Upon her lattice, I would pipe and trill. 

And cheep and twitter twenty million loves. 

O were I thou that she might take me in, 

And lay me on her hosom, and her heart 
Would rock the snowy cradle till I died ! 

Why lingereth she to clothe her heart with 
love, 

Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green ? 

0 tell her, Swallow, that thy brood is flown ; 
Say to her, I do but wanton in the South, 

But in the North long since my nest is made. 

0 tell her, brief is life, but love is long. 

And brief the sun of summer in the North, 

And brief the moon of beauty in the South. 

O Swallow, flying fi’om the golden woods. 

Fly to her, and pipe and woo her, and make her 
mine. 

And tell her, tell her, that I follow thee. 

ALFRED TPNN\’SO>r. 


ATHULF AND ETHILDA. 

Athtjlf. Appeared 

, The princess with that merry child Prince Guy : 
He loves me well, and made her stop and sit. 
And sat upon her knee, and it so chanced 
That in his various chatter he denied 
That I could hold his hand within my own 
So closely as to hide it : this being tided 
Was proved against him ; he insisted then 
I could not by his royal sister’s hand 
Do likewise. Starting at the random word. 

And dumb with trepidation, there 1 stood 
Some seconds as bewitched ; then I looked up. 
And in her face beheld an orient flush 
Of half-bewildered pleasure : from which trance 
She with an instant ease resumed hemelf, 

And frankly, with a pleasant laugh, held out 
Her arrowy hand. 

I thought it trembled as it lay in mine, 

But yet her looks were clear,* direct, and free, 
And said that she felt nothing. 

SiDBOo. And what felt’st thou ? 

Athulf. a sort of swaraiing, curling, tremu- 
lous tumbling, 

As though there were an ant-hill in my bosom. 

I said I was ashamed. — Sidroc, you smile ; 

If at my folly, well ! But if you smile, 
Suspicious of a taint upon my heart, 

Wide is your error, and you never loved. ' 

Henry Taylor, i 


SEVEN TIMES THREE. 

LOVE. 

I LEANED out of \rindow, I smelt the white clover. 

Dark, dark was the gaiden, I saw not tlie gate ; 

“Now, if there he footsteps, he comes, my one 
lover — 

Hush, nightingale, hush ! 0 sweet nightin- 
gale, wait 

Till I listen and hear 
If a step draweth near, 

For my love he is late ! 

“The skies in the darkness stoop nearer and 
nearer, 

A cluster of stars hangs like fniit in the tree, 

Tlie fall of the water comes sweeter, comes clearer : 

To what art thou listening, and what dost thou 
see 2 

Let the star-clusters glow. 

Let the sweet waters flow. 

And cross quickly to me. 

I “ You night-moths that hover where honey brims 
over 

From sycamore blossoms, or settle or sleep ; 

You glow-worms, shine out, and the pathvray 
discover 

To him that comes darkling along the rough 
steep. 

Ah, my sailor, make haste, 

For the time runs to waste, 

And my love lieth deep, — 

“Too deep for swift telling; and yet, my one 
lover, 

I Ve conned thee an answer, it waits thee to- 
night.” 

By the sycamore passed he, and through the 
white clover ; 

Then all the sweet speech I had fashioned 
took flight ; 

But I ’ll love him more, more 
Than e’er wife loved hefoi’e, 

Be the days dark or bright. 

Jean Incelow. 


A SPINSTER'S STINT. 

Six skeins and three, six skeins and three ! 
Good mother, so you stinted me, 

And here they be, — ay, six and three ! 

Stop, busy wheel ! stop, noisy wheel ! 

Long shadows down my chamber steal, 
x\nd warn me to make haste and reel 
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T is done, — the spinning work comjdete, 

0 heart of mine, what makes you beat 
So fast and sweet, so fast and sweet 

1 must have wheat and })inks, to stick 
My hat ‘from brim to ribbon, thick, — 

Slow hands of mine, be quick, be (^uick I 

One, two, three stars along the skies 
Begin to wdnk their golden eyes, — 

I *11 leave my thread all knots and ties. 

0 moon, so red ! 0 moon, so red ! 
Sweetheart of night, go straight to bed ; 
Love’s light will answer in your stead. 

A-tiptoe, beckoning me, he stands, — 

Stop trembling, little foolish hands, 

And stop the bands, and stop the bands ! 

Alice Cary. 


THE SPINKING-WHEEL SONG. 

Mellovt the moonlight to shine is beginning ; 

Close by the window young Eileen is spinning ; 

Bent o’er the dire, her blind grandmother, sitting, 

Is croaning, and moaning, and drowsily knit- 
ting, — 

Eileen, acliora, I hear some one tapping.” 

’T is the ivy, dear mother, against the glass 
flapping.” 

“ Eileen, 1 surely hear somebody sighing,” 

“ ’T is the sound, mother deal', of the summer 
wind dying.” 

Memly, cheerily, noisily whirring. 

Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot’s 
stirring ; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 
singing. 

“ What ’s that noise that I hear at the window, 
I wonder ? V 

“ ’T is the little birds chii*ping the holly-bush 
under.” 

“ What makes you be shoving and moving your 
stool on,v 

And singing all wrong that old son^ of ‘The 
Coolun*?” 

There ’s a form at the easement, — the form of 
her true-love, — 

And he whispers, with face bent, “I’m waifing 
for you, love ; 

Get up on the stool, through the lattice step 
lightly, 

We ’ll rove in the grove while the moon ’s shin- 
ing brightly.”. 


I Merrily, cheerily, noisily whiiTiug, 

I Swings the wheel, spins the reel, while the foot ’s 
! stirring ; 

Sprightly, and lightly, and airily ringing, 

Thrills the sweet voice of the young maiden 
singing. 

The maid shakes her head, on her lip lays her 
Angers, 

Steals up from her seat, — longs to go, and yet 
lingeiu ; 

A frightened glance turns to her drowsy grand- 
mother, 

Puts one foot on the stool, spins the wheel with 
the other. 

Lazily, easily, swings now the wheel round ; 

Slowly and lowly is heard now the reel’s sound ; 

Noiseless and light to the lattice above her 

The maid steps, — then leaps to the arms of her 
lover. 

Slower — and slower — and slower the wheel 
swings ; 

Lower — and lower — and lower the reel rings ; 

Ere the reel and the wheel stop their ringing and 
moving, 

Through the grove the young lovers by moon- 
light are roving. 

JOH.N Francis waller. 


SOMEBODY. 

Somebody ’s courting somebody, 
Somewhere or other to-night : 
Somebody *s whispering to somebody. 
Somebody ’s listening to somebody, 
Under this clear moonlight. 

Near the bright river’s flow, 

Banning so still and slow, 

Talking so soft and low, 

She sits with Somebody. 

Pacing the ocean’s shore, 

Edged by the foaming roar, 

"Words never used before 
Sound sweet to Somebody. 

Under the maple-tree 
Deep though the shadow be, 

Plain enough they can see, 

Bright eyes has Somebody. 

No one sits up to wait. 

Though she is out so late, 

All know she 's at the gate. 

Talking with Somebody. 
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Tiptoe to parlor door ; 

Two shadows on the floor ! 
Moonlight, reveal no more, — 

Susy and Somebody. 

Two, sitting side hy side 
Float with the ebbing tide. 

Thus, dearest, may we glide 
Through life,” says Somebody. 

Somewhere, Somebody 
Makes love to Somebody, 

To-night. 

Anonymous. 


I Sweet Kate ! w’ho could view your bright eyes 

1 of deep blue, 

Beaming liumidly through their dark lashes so 
mildly, 

Your fair-turafed arm, heaving breast, rounded 
form, 

l^or feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb 
wildly ? 

Young Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 
Subdued by the smart of such painful yet 
sweet love : 

The sight leaves his eye as he cries with a sigh, 
Dm\jx lights for my heart it lies mider your 
feet, love! 

John Francis Walllr. 


DANCE LIGHT. 

®‘Ah ! sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that 
wheel, — 

Your neat little foot will be weary with spin- 
ning ! 

Come trip down with me to the sycamore-tree : 
Half tlie parish is there, and the dance is be- 
ginning. 

The sun is gone down, but the full harvest moon 
Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-whitened 
valley ; 

While all the air rings with the soft, loving 
things 

Each little bird sings in the green shaded alley.” 

With a blush and a smile Kitty rose up the while. 
Her eye in the glass, as she bound her hair, 
glancing ; 

*T is hard to refuse when a young lover sues. 

So she could n*t but choose to go off to the 
dancing. 

And now on the green the glad groups are seen, — 
Each gay-hearted lad mth. the lass of his 
choosing ; 

And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty 
Neil, — 

Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought 
of refusing. 

Now Felix Magee put his pipes to his knee, 

And with flourish so free sets each couple in 
motion ; 

With a cheer and a bound the lads patter the 
ground ; 

The maids move arounil just like swans on the 
ocean. 

Cheeks bright as the rose, feet light as the doe’s. 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing : 

Search the world all around, from the sky to the 
ground, 

No such sight can be found as an Irish lass 
dancing ! 


BELIEVE ME, IF ALL THOSE ENDEAR- 
ING YOUNG CHARMS. 

Believe me, if all those endearing young 
charms. 

Which I gaze on so fondly to-day, 

W t*re to change by to-morrow, and fleet in my 
arms, 

Like fairy-gifts fading away, 

Thou wouldst still be adored, as this moment 
thou art. 

Let thy loveliness fade as it will, 

And around the dear ruin each wish of my heart 
Would entwine itself verdantly still. 

It is not while beauty and youth are thine own. 
And thy cheeks unprofaned by a tear, 

That the fervor and faith of a soul may be known, 
To which time will but make thee more dear I 
No. the heart that has truly loved never forgets. 
But as truly loves on to the close. 

As the sunflower turns to her god when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rese ! 

Thomas Moors. 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY. 

FROM “THE DAY DREAM.* 

Year after year unto her feet. 

She lying on her couch alone, 

Across the purple coverlet. 

The maiden’s jet-black hair has grown ; 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth streaming fi-om a braid of pearl ; 
The slumberous light is rich and warm, 

• And moves not on the rounded curl. 

The silk star-broidered coverlid 
Unto her limbs itself doth mould, 
Languidly ever ; and amid 
Her full black ringlets, downward rollA4L 
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Glows forth each softly shadowed arm, 
With bracelets of the diamond blight. 

Her constant beauty doth inform 
Stillness with love, and day with light. 

She sleeps : her bi'eathings are not heard 
In palace chambers far apart. 

The fragrant tresses are not stirred 
That lie upon her chamied heart. 

She sleeps ; on either hand upswells 
The gold-fringed pillow lightly prest ; 

She sleeps, nor dreams, but ever dwells 
A perfect form in perfect rest. 


THE JIEVIVAL. 

A touch, a kiss ! the charm was siiapt. 

There rose a noise of striking clocks. 

And feet that ran, and doors that clapt, 

Anil barking dogs, and crowing cocks ; 

A fuller light illumined all, 

A breeze through all the garden swei^t, 

A sudden hubbub shook the hall, 

And sixty feet the fountain leapt. 

The hedge broke in, the banner blew. 

The butler drank, the stew^ard scmvled, 
The firo shot up, the martin flew. 

The parrot screamed, the peacock squalled, 
The maid and page renewed their strife. 

The palace banged, and buzzed and clackt. 
And all the long-pent stream of life 
Dashed downward in a cataract. 

At last with these the king awoke, 

And in his chair himself uprearod, 

And yawned, and rubbed his face, and spoke, 
“ By holy rood, a royal beard ! 

How say you ? we have slept, my lords. 

My beard has grown into ray lap.*’ 

The barons swore, with many words, 

*T was hut an after-dinner’s nap. 

“ Pardy,” returned the king, “ but still 
My joints are something stiff or so. 

My lord, and shall we pass the hill 
1 mentioned half an hour ago ? ” 

The chancellor, sedate and vain, 

In courteous words returned reply : 

But dallied with his golden chain, 

And, smiling, put the question by. 


THE DEPARTURE. 

And on her lover’s arm she leant, 

And round her waist she felt it fold ; 
And far across the hills they went 
hr that new world which is the old. 


I Across the hills, and far away 
! Beyond their utmost purple rim, 

! And deep into the dying day, 

The hapiry inincess followed him. 

“ I ’d sleep another hundred yearns, 
j 0 love, for such another kiss ; ” 

' “0 wake forever, love,” she hears, 

“ 0 love, *t was such as this and this,” 
And o’er them many a sliding star. 

And many a merry wind was borne. 

And, streamed through many a golden bar, 
The tw’iliglit melted into morn. 

0 eyes long laid in hapi)y sleep ! ” 

: “ 0 happy sleep, that lightly fled ! ” 

“0 happy kiss, that woke thy sleep ! ” 

' “0 love, thy kiss would wake the dead ! ” 

And o’er them many a flowing range 
Of vapor buoyed the crescent bark ; 

Ami, rapt thro’ many a rosy change, 

' The twilight died into the dai*k. 

“ A hundred summei*s ! can it be ? 

And whither goest thon, tell me where ? ” 
“ O, seek my father’s court with me. 

For there are gimter wonders there.” 

Ami o’er the hills, and far away 
Beyond their utmost pui’ple rim, 

Beyond the night, across the day, 

Thro* all the world she followed him. 

ALFRED TEN.NYSON. 


LOCHINVAR. 

FROM **MARMION. ' CANTO V. 

0, YOUNG Lochinvar is come out of the west. 

Through all the wide Border his steed was the 
best ; 

And, save his good broadsword, he weapon had 
none. 

Ho rode all unai*med, and lie rode all alone. 

So faithful in love, and so dauntless in war. 

There never was knight like the young Lochinvaj- 

He stayed not for brake, and he stopped not for 
stone. 

He swam the Eske River where ford there was 
none 

But, ere he alighted at Netherhy gate, 

The bride had consented, the gallant came late ; 

For a laggard in love, and a dastard in wai', 

Was to wed the fair Ellen of brave Lochinvar. 

So boldly he entered the Netherby Hall, 

Among bridesmen, and kinsmen, and brothers, 
and all. 
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Then spoke the bride’s father, his hand on his 
sword 

(For the poor cmven bridegroom said never a 
word), 

‘ ‘ 0, come ye in peace here, or come ye in war, 
Or to dance at our bridal, young Lord Lochin- 
var ? ” 

“ I long wooed your daughter, my suit you de- 
nied ; 

Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its 
tide, — 

And now I am come, with this lost love of mine, 
To lead but one measure, drink one cup of wine. 
There are maidens in Scotland more lovely by far, 
That would gladly be bride to the young Loch- 
invar.” 

The bride kissed the goblet ; the knight took it 
up, 

He quaffed off the wine, and threw down the cup. 
She looked down to blush, and she looked up to 
sigh, 

With a smile on her lips, and a tear in her eye. 
He took her soft hand, ere her mother couhl 
bar, — 

“Now tread we a measure,” said young Loch- 
invar. 

So stately his form, and so lovely her face, 

That never a hall such a galliard did grace ; 
While her mother did fret, and her father <U(1 
fume, 

And the bridegroom stood dangling his bonnet 
and plume ; 

And tlie bridemaulens whispered, **’T were bet- 
ter by far 

To have matched our fair cousin with young 
Lochinvar.” 

One touch to her hand, and one word in her ear. 
When they reached the hall-door, and tlie charger 
sto^ near ; 

So light to the croupe the fair lady he swung. 

So light to the saddle before her he .sprung ; 

“ She is won ! we are gone ! over ba.uk, bush, 
and scaur ; 

They’ll have fleet steeds that follow,” quoth 
young Lochinvar. 

There was mounting ’mong Grsemespf the Netli- 
erby clan ; 

Forsters, Fenwicks, and Musgraves, they rode 
and they ran ; 

There was racing and chasing on Cannohie Lee, 
But the lost bride of Netherby ne’er did they see. 

So daring in love, and so dauntless in war, 

Have ye e’er heard of gallant like young Loch- 
invar ? 

SiK Walter Scott. 


THE EVE OF ST. AGNES. 

St. Aones’ Eve, — ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limped trembling through the Irozen 
gi*ass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold : 

Numb were the beadsman’s fingers while he told 
His rosary, and while his frosted breath, 

Like pious incense from a censer old, 

Seemed taking flight for heaven without a death, 
Past the sweet virgin’s picture, while his prayi*r 
he saith. 

His prayer he saith, this patient, holy man ; 
Then takes his lamp, and risetli from hi.s knees, 
And back retumeth, meagre, barefoot, wan, 
Along the chapel aisle by slow degi’ees ; 

The sculptured dead on each side seem to freeze, 
Emprisoned in black, purgatorial rails ; 

Knights, ladies, praying in dumb orat’ries, 

He passetli by ; and his weak spirit fails 
To think how they may ache in icy hoods and 
mails. 

Northwaixl he turneth through a little door, 

And scarce three steps, ere music's golden tongue 
Flattered to tears this aged man and poor ; 

But no, — already had his death-bell rung ; 

The joys of all his life were said and sung ; 

His was harsh penance on St. Agues’ Eve : 
Another way he went, and soon among 
Rough ashes sat he for his soul’s reprieve, 

And all night kept awake, for sinners’ sake to 
grieve. 

That ancient beadsman heard the prelude soft ; 
And so it chanced, for many a door was wide, 
Prom hurry to and fro. Soon, up aloft. 

The silver, snarling trumpets ’gan to chide ; 

The level chambers, ready with their pride. 

Were glowing to receive a thousand guests : 

The carvfed angels, ever eager-eyed, 

Stai'ed, where upon their heads the comice rests, 
With hair blown back, and wings put crosswise 
on their breasts. 

At length burst in the argent revelry, 

With plume, tiara, and all rich array. 

Numerous as shadows haunting fairily 
The brain, new-stuffed, in youth, with triumphs 
gay 

Of old romance. These let us wish away ; 

And turn, sole-thoughted, to one lady therts 
Whose heart hati brooded, all tliat wintry day, 

On love, and winged St. Agnes’ saintly care, 

As she had heard old dames full many times 
declare. 
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They told her how, upon St. Agnes’ Eve, 

Young virgins might have visions of delight, 
And soft adorings from their loves receive 
Upon the honeyed middle of the night, 

If ceremonies due they did aiight ; 

As, supperless to bed they must retire, 

And couch supine their beauties, lily white ; 
Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 
Of heaven with upward eyes for all that they 
desire. 

Full of this whim was thoughtful Madeline ; 

The music, yearning like a god in pain. 

She scarcely heard ; her maiden eyes divine, 
Fixed on the floor, saw many a sweeping tmin 
Pass by, — she heeded not at all ; in vain 
Came many a tiptoe, amorous cavalier, 

And back retired, not cooled by high disdain. 
But she saw not ; her heart was otherwhere ; 

She sighed for Agnes’ dreams, the sweetest of the 
year. 

She danced along with vague, regardless eyes, 
Anxious her Ups, her breathing quick and short : 
The hallowed hour was near at hand ; she sighs 
Amid the timbrels, and the thronged i-esort 
Of whisperers in anger, or in sport ; 

Mid looks of love, defiance, hate, and scorn, 
Hoodwinked with fairy fancy ; all amort 
Save to St. Agnes and her lambs unshorn, 

And all the bliss to be before to-mon-ow mom. 

So, purposing each moment to retire. 

She lingered still. Meantime, across the moors. 
Had come young Porphyro, with heart on fire 
For Madeline. Beside the portal doors, 
Buttressed from moonlight, stands he, and im- 
plores 

All saints to give him sight of Madeline ; 

But for one moment in the tedious hours. 

That he might gaze and worship all unseen *, 
Perchance speak, kneel, touch, kiss, — in sooth 
such things have been. 

He ventures in : let no buzzed whisper tell : 

All eyes be muffled, or a hundred swords 
Will storm his heart, love’s feverous citadel ; 

For him, those chambers held barbarian hordes, 
Hyena foemen, and hot-blooded lords, 

Whose veiy dogs would execrations howl 
Against his lineage ; not one breast affords 
Him any mercy, in that mansion foul, 

Save one old beldame, weak in body and in soul. 

Ah, happy chance ! the aged creature came, 
Shuffling along with ivory-headed wand. 

To where he stood, hid from the torch’s (lame, 
Behind a broad hall-pillar, far beyond 
The sound of merriment and chorus bland. 


He startled her ; but soon she knew his face. 
And gi'asped his fingers in her palsied hand, 
Saying, Mercy, Porphyro! hie thee from this 
place ; 

They arc all here to-niglit, the whole blood- 
thirsty race ! 

“Get hence ! get hence ! there’s dwarfish Hilde- 
brand ; 

He had a fever late, and in the fit 
He curaed thee and thine, both house and land ; 
Then there’s that old Lord Maurice, not a whit 
More tame for his gray hairs — Alas me ! fiit ! 
Flit like a ghost away ! ” “ Ah, gossip deal*. 

We’re safe enough ; here in this arm-chair sit, 
And tell me how — ” “ Good saints ! not here, 
not hero ; 

Follow me, child, or else these stones will be thy 
bier.” 

j He followed through a lowly archM way, 
i Brushing the cobwebs with liis lofty plume ; 
j And as she muttered, “ Well-a — well-a-day ! ” 

I He found him in a little moonlight room, 

I Pale, latticed, chill, and silent as a tomb. 

“ Now tell me where is Madeline,” said he, 

“0, tell me, Angela, by the holy loom 
Which none hut secret sisterhood may see, 

When they St Agnes* wool are w'eaving piously.” 

“ St Agnes I Ah ! it is St. Agnes’ Eve, — 

Yet men will murder upon holy days ; 

Thou must hold water in a witch’s sieve, 

And be liege-lord of all the elves and fays, 

To venture so. It fills me with amaze 
To see thee, Porphyro ! — St Agnes’ Eve ! 

God’s help ! my lady fair the conjurer plays 
This very night ; good angels her deceive ! 

But let me laugh awhile, I ’ve mickle time to 
grieve,” 

Feebly she langheth in the languid moon, 

While Porphyro upon her face doth look. 

Like puzzled urchin on an aged crone 
Who keepeth closed a wondrous riddle-hook, 

As spectacled she sits in chimney nook. * 

But soon his eyes grew brilliant, when she told 
His lady’s purpose ; and he scarce could brook 
Tears, at the thought of those enchantments cold, 
And Madeline asleep in lap of legends old. 

Sudden a thought came like a full-blown Tose, 
Flushing his brow, and in his pain&d heart 
Made purple riot ; then doth he propose 
A stratagem, that makes the beldame start : 

“A cruel man and impious thou art 1 
Sweet lady, let her pray, and sleep and dream 
Alone wilii her good angels, far apart 
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From wicked men like thee. (»o, go ! I deem Where Porphyro took covert, pleased aniaiii. 
Thou canst not surely be the same that thou His poor guide hurried back with agues in her 
didst seem.*’ brain. 

“ I will not harm her, by all saints I swear ! ” Her faltering hand upon the balustrade, 

Quoth Porphyro ; ** 0, may I ne’er find grace Old Angela was feeling tor the stair, 

When my weak voice shall w’hisper its last When Madeline, St. Agnes’ charmed maid, 
prayer, Kose, like a missioned spirit, unaware ; 

If one of her soft ringlets I displace. With silver taper’s light, and pious 'care. 

Or look with ruffian passion in her face ; She turned, and down the aged gossip led 

Good Angela, believe me by these teara ; To a safe level matting. Now prepare, 

Or I will, even in a moment’s space, Young Porphyro, for gazing on that bed ! 

Awake, with horrid shout, my foemen’s earn, She comes, she conies again, like ring-dove 


And beard them, though they be more fanged 
than w'olves and bears.” 

“ Ah ! why wilt thou affright a feeble soul ? 

A poor, weak, palsy-stricken, churchyard thing. 
Whose passing-bell may ere the midnight 'toll ; 
Whose prayers for thee, each mom and evening, 
Were never missed,’* Thus plaining, doth she 
bring 

A gentler speech from burning Porphyro ; 

So woful, and of such deep sorrowing, 

That Angela gives promise she will do 
Whatever he shall wish, betide her weal or woe. 

Which was, to lead him, in close secrecy, 

Even to Madeline’s chamber, and there liide 
Him in a closet, of such privacy 
That he might see her beauty unespied, 

And win perhaps that night a peerless bride, 
While legioned fairies paced the coverlet. 

And pale enchantment held her sleepy-eyed. 
Never on such a night have lovers met, 

Since Merlin paid his demon all the monstrous 
debt 

“ It shall be as thou wishest,” said the dame ; 

“ All cates and dainties shall be stored there 
Quickly on this feast-night ; by the tambour 
fi-ame 

Her own lute thou wilt see ; no time to spare, 
For I am slow and feeble, and scarce dare 
On such a catering trust my dizzy head. 

Wait here, my child, with patience kneel in 
prayer 

The while. Ah ! thou must needs the lady wed, 
Or may I never leave my grave among the dead.” 

So saying, she hobbled off with busy fear. 

The lover’s endless minutes slowly passed ; 

The dame returned, and whispered in his ear 
To follow her ; with aged eyes aghast 
From fright of dim espial. Safe at last, 

Through many a dusky gallery, they gain 
The maiden’s chamber, silken, hushed and ^ 
chaste ; { 


flayed and fled. 

Out went the taper as .she hurried in ; 

Its little smoke, in pallid moonshine, died ; 

She closed the door, she panted, all akin 
To spirits of the air, and visions wide ; 

N o uttered syllable, or, woe betide ! 

But to her heart, her heart was voluble. 

Paining with eloquence her balmy side ; 

As though a tongueless nightingale should swell 
Her throat in vain, and die, heart-stifled in her 
dell. 

A casement high and triple-arched there w'as, 

All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass. 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes. 

As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings ; 
And in the midst, ’mong thousand heraldries, 
And twilight saints, and dim eiublazonings, 

A shielded scutcheon blushed with blood of 
queens and kings. 

Full on this casement shone the wintry moon. 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and boon ; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 

And on her hair a glory, like a saint ; 

She seemed a splendid angel, newly drest, 

Save wings, for heaven. Porphyro grew faint : 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from mortal 
taint. 

j Anon his heart revives ; her vespers done, 

Of all its wreathed pearls her hair she frees ; 
Unclasps her warmfed jewels one by one ; 

Loosens her fragrant bodice ; by d^ees 
Her rich attire creeps rustling to her knees ; 

Half hidden, like a mermaid in sea-weed, 

Pensive awhile she dreams awake, and sees. 

In fancy, fair St. Agnes in her bed, 

But dares not look behind, or all the charm is 
fleil. 
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Soon, trembling in her soft and chilly nest, 

In sort of wakeful swoon, pei-plexed she lay, 
Until the poppied warmth of sleep oppressed 
Her soothed limbs, and soul fatigued away ; 
Flown like a thought, until the morrow-day ; 
Blissfully havened both from joy and pain ; 
Clasped like a missal where swart Paynims pray ; 
Blinded alike from sunshine and from rain, 

As though a rose should shut, and be a bud 
again. 

Stolen to this paradise, and so entranced, 
Poi-phyro gazed upon her empty dress. 

And listened to her breathing, if it chanced 
To wake into a slumberous tenderness ; 

Which when he heard, that minute did he bless, 
And breathed himself ; then from the closet 
crept, 

Noiseless as fear in a wide wilderness, 

And over the hushed carpet, silent, stept, * 
And ’tween the curtains peeped, where, lo ! — 
how fast she slept. 

Then by the bedside, where the faded moon 
Made a dim, silver twilight soft he set 
A table, and, half anguished, threw thereon 
A cloth of woven crimson, gold, and jet : — 

0 for some drow'sy Morphean amulet ! 

The boisterous, midnight, festive clarion, 

The kettle-dmm, and far-heard clarionet, 

Affmy his ears, though but in dying tone : — 
The hall-door shuts again, and all the noise is 
gone. , 

And still she slept an azure-lidded sleep, 

In blanched linen, smooth, and lavendered ; 
'While he from foi-th the closet brought a heap 
(.)f candied apple, quince, and plum, and gourd ; 
With jellies soother than tlie ci'eamy ctu-d. 

And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon ; 

Manna and dates, in argosy transferred 
From Fez ; and spiced dainties, every one. 

From silken Samarcand to cedaved Lebmion. . 

These delieates he heaped with glowing hand 
On golden dishes and in baskets bright 
Of wreathbd silver. Sumptuous they stand 
In the retired quiet of the night. 

Filling the chilly room with perfume light. — 

“ And now, my love, my seraph fair, awake ! 
Thou art my heaven, and I thine eremite ; 

Open thine eyes, for aneek St Agnes’ sake, 

Or I shall drowse beside thee, so my soul doth 
ache.” 

Tims whisi)eiing, his wann, unnerved arm 
Sauk in her pUlow. Shaded was her di^eam 
By the dusk curtains ; — 't was a midnight cham 
lnipo.ssible to melt as ic^I stream : 


The lustrous salvers in the moonlight gleam ; 
Broad golden fringe upon the carpet lies ; 

It seemed he never, never could redeem 
From such a steadfast spell his lady’s eyes ; 

So mused awhile, entoiled in woofed phantasies. 

Awakening up, he took her hollow lute, — 
Tumultuous, — and, in chords that tenderest be. 
He played an ancient ditty, long since mute, 

In Provence called ** La belle dame sans nierci ; ” 
Close to her ear touching the melody ; — 
Wherewith disturbed, she uttered a soft moan : 
He ceased ; she panted quick, — and suddenly 
Her blue affrayM eyes wide open shone : 

Upon his knees he sank, pale as smooth-sculptured 
stone. 

Her eyes were open, but she still beheld. 

Now wide awake, the vision of her sleep. 

There was a painful change, that nigh expelled 
The blisses of her dream so pure and deep ; 

At which fair Madeline b^an to W(^p, 

And moan forth witless words with many a sigh ; 
Wliile still her giize on Porphyro would keep ; 
Who knelt, with joined hands and piteous eye, 
Fearing to move or speak, she looked so dream- 
ingly. 

“ Ah, Porphyro ! ” said she, “but even' now 
Thy voice was at sweet tremble in mine ear, 
Made tunable with every sweetest vow ; 

And those sad eyes were spiritual and clear ; 
How changed thou art ! how pallid, chill, and 
drear { 

Give me that voice again, my Porphyro, 

Those looks immortal, those complainings dear ! 
0, leave me not in this eternal woe, 

For if thou diest , my love, I know not where to go.*’ 

Beyond a mortal man impassioned far 
At these voluptuous accents, lie arose. 

Ethereal, fiuslied, and like a throbbing star 
Seen mid the sapphire heaven’s deep repose ; 

Into her dream he melted, as the rose 
Blendeth its odor with the violet, — 

Solution sweet ; meantime the frost-wind blows 
Like love’s alarara pattering the sharp sleet 
Against the window-panes: St. Agnes’ moon 
hath set. 

’T is dark ; quick pattereth the flaw-blown sleet : 
“This is no dream, my bride, rny Madeline !” 

’T is dark ; the ickl gusts still rave and beat : 

“ No dr’eam ? alas ! alas ! and woe is mine ! 
Porphyr*o will leave rue her^e to fade and pine, 
f’raol ! what traitor corrld thee hither bring ? 

1 ctir-se not, for my heart Is lost in thine, 
Tlrorrgh thou foi-sakest a deceivkl thing ; — 

A dove forlorn and lost, with.si(*k, irnprunW wing.*" 
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** My Madeline ! sweet dreamer ! lovely bride ! 
Say, may I be for aye thy vassal blest ? 

Thy beauty’s shield, heart-shaped and vermeil 
dyed ? 

Ah, silver shrine, here \\dll I take my rest 
After so many hours of toil and quest, 

A famished pilgiim, — saved by miracle. 

Though I have found, I will not rob thy nest. 
Saving of thy sweet self ; if thou thiiik’st well 
To trust, fair Madeline, to no rude infidel. 

“ Hark ! *t is an elfin stonn from faery land, 

Of haggard seeming, but a boon indeed : 

Arise, arise ! the morning is at hand ; — 

The bloated wassailera will never lieed ; 

Let us away, niy love, with happy speed ; 

There are no ears to hear, or eyes to see, — 
Drowned all in Rhenish and the sleepy mead : 
Awake, arise, my love, and fearless be, 

For o’er the southem moors 1 have a home for 
thee.” 

She hurried at his words, beset with fears, 

For there W'ere sleeping dragons all around, 

At glaring w’atch, perhaps, with reiidy spears ; 
Down the wide stairs a darlding way they found. 
In all the house was heard no human sound. 

A chain-drooped lamp was flickering by each door ; 
The an-as, rich with horseman, hawk, and hound, 
Fluttered in the besieging wind’s uproar ; 

And the long carpets rose along the gusty floor. 

They glide, like phantoms, into the wide hall ! 
Like phantoms to the iron porch they glide, 
Where lay the j)oi-ter, in uneasy sprawl, 

With a huge empty flagon by his side ; 

The wakeful bloodhound rose, and shook his hide, 
But his sagacious eye an iumate owms ; 

By one, and one, the bolts full easy slide ; 

The chains lie silent on the footwoni stones ; 

The keytiri-us,and thedoor upon its hinges groans. 

And they are gone I ay, ages long ago 
These lovem fled away into the stonn. 

That night the baron droamt of many a woe. 

And all liis warrior-guests, with shade and fomi 
Of witch, and demon, and large coffin-worm. 
Were long be-nightmared. Angela the old 
Died palsy-twitched, with meagre face deform ; 
The beadsman, after thousand avos tohl, 

For aye unsought-for slept among his ashes cold. 

John KEAih. 


CURFEW MUST NOT RING TO-NIGHT. 

Slowly England’s sun was setting o’er the hill- 
tops far away. 

Filling all the land with beauty at the close of 
one sad day. 


And the last rays kissed the forehead of a man 
and maiden fair, — 

He with footsteps slow and w^eaiy, she with 
sunny floating hair ; 

He with bowed head, sad and thoughtful, she 
with lips all cold and white, 

Struggling to keep back the murmur, — 

“ Cuifew must not ring to-night.” 

“Sexton,” Bessie’s white lips faltered, pointing 
to the prison old, 

With its turrets tall and gloomy, with its walls 
dark, damp, and cold, 

“ I Ve a lover in that prison, doomed this very 
night to die, 

At the ringing of the Curfew, and no earthly 
help is nigh ; 

Cromwell will not come till sunset,” and her 
lips gi*ew strangely w'hite 

Jss she breathed the husky whisper : — 

“ Curfew must not ring to-night.” 

“ Bessie,” calmly .spoke the sexton, — every word 
piei'ced her young lieaii: 

Like the piercing of an arrow, like a deadly 
poisoned dart, — 

“ Long, long years I ’ve rang the Ciirfew from that 
gloomy, shadow^ed tower ; 

Every evening, just at sunset, it has told the 
twilight hour ; 

I have done my duly ever, tried to do it just 
and right, 

Now’ I *ni old I will not falter, — 

Curfew’, it must ring to-night. ” 

Wild her eyes and imle her features, stem and 
W’hite her thoughtful biw, 

As witliiu her secret bosom Bessie made a solemn 
vow. 

She had listened while the judges read wthout 
a tear or sigh : 

“ At tlie ringing of the Curfew, Basil Undenvood 
must die.” 

And her breath came fast and faster, and lici’ 
eyes giw largo and bright ; 

In an undertone she niunnured : — 

“ Curfew must not ring to-night.” 

With quick step she bounded forw'ard, sprung 
within the old cliurch door, 

Left the old man threading slowiy paths so oft 
he ’d trod before ; 

Not one moment paused the maiden, but with 
eye and cheek aglow 

Mounted up the gloomy tower, where the boll 
swung to and fro 

•As she cliinbed the dusty ladder on which fell no 
ray of light, 

Up and lip, — her white lips saying : — 

“ Curfew miust not ring lo-niglit.” 
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She has reached the topmost ladder ; o'er her 
hangs the great, dark bell ; 

Awful is the gloom beneath her, like the path- 
way down to hell. 

Lo, the ponderous tongue is swinging, — ’t is the 
hour of Curfew now. 

And the sight has chilled her bosom, stopped 
her breath, and paled her brow. 

Shall she let it ring ? No, never ! flash her eyes 
with sudden light. 

As she springs, and gmsps it firmly, — 

“ Curfew shall not ring to-night ! ” 

Out she swung — far out; the city seemed a 
speck of light below. 

There 'twixt heaven and earth suspended as the 
beU swung to and fro, 

And the sexton at the bell-rope, old and deaf, 
heard not the bell. 

Sadly thought, “That twilight C'urfew rang 
young Basil’s funeral knell.’* 

Still the maiden clung more tinnly, and with 
trembling Ups so white, 

Said to hush her heart’s wild throbbing : — 
Curfew shall not ring to-night ! ’’ 


Kneeling on the turf beside him, lays his paidon 
! at his feet. 

I In his brave, strong arms he clasped her, kissed 
I the face uptoned and white, 

I Whispered, “ Darling, you have saved me, — 

I Curfew will not ring to-night ! ” 

ROSE hartwick Thorpe. 


THE LITTLE MILLINEB. 

My girl hath violet eyes and yellow hair, 

A soft hand, like a lady’s, small and fair, 

A sweet face pouting in a white straw bonnet, 

A tiny foot, and little boot upon it ; 

And all her finery to chai*m beholders 
j Is the gray shawl dmwn tight ai*ound her shoulders, 
The plain stuff-gown and collar white as snow. 
And sweet red petticoat that peeps below. 

But gladly in the busy town goes she, 

Smnmer and winter, fearing nobodie ; 

She pats the pavement with her fairy feet. 

With fearless eyes she chaims the crowded street ; 
And in her pocket lie, in lieu of gold, 

A lucky sixpence and a thimble old. 


It was o’er, the bell ceased swaying, and the 
maiden stepped once more 

Firmly on the dark old ladder where for hun- 
dred years before 

Human foot had not been planted. The brave 
deed that she had done 

Should be told long ages after, as the rays of 
setting sun 

Crimson all the sky with beauty ; aged sires, 
with heads of white, 

Tell the eager, listening children, 

“ Curfew did not ring that night” 

O’er the distant hills came Cromwell; Bessie 
sees him, and her brow, ! 

Lately white with fear and anguish, has no| 
anxious traces now. 

At his feet she tells her story, shows her hands 
all bruised and tom ; 

And her face so sweet and pleaxiing, yet with 
sorrow pale and worn, 

Touched his heart with sudden pity, lit his eyes 
with misty light : 

“ Go ! your lover lives,” said Cromwell, 

“ Curfew shall not ring to-night” 

Wide they flung the massive poilal ; led the 
prisoner forth to die, — 

. All his bright young life before him. ’Neath tlie 
darkening English sky 

Bessie comes with flying footsteps, eyes aglow 
with iove-lignt sweet ; 


We lodged in the same house a year ago: 

She on the topmost floor, I just below, — 

She, a poor milliner, content and wise, 

1, a poor city cleik, with hopes to rise ; 

And, long ere we were friends, I learnt to love 
The little angel on the floor above. 

For, every morn, ei*e from my bed I stirred. 

Her chamber door would open, and I heard, — 
And listened, blushing, to her coming down. 
And palpitated with her rustling gown. 

And tingled while her foot went downward slow, 
Creaked like a cricket, passed, and died below ; 
Then peeping from the window, pleased and sly, 
I saw the pretty shining face go by. 

Healthy and rosy, fresh from slumber sweet, — 
A sunbeam in the quiet morning street. 

And every night, when in from work she tript, 
Ked to the ears I from my chamber slipt. 

That I might hear upon the narrow stair 
Her low “Good evening,” as she passed me there. 
And when her door was closed, below sat I; 

And hearkened stilly as she stirred on high, — 
Watched the red firelight shadows m the room, 
Fashioned her face before me in the gloom. 

And heard her close the window, lock the door. 
Moving about more lightly than before, 

And thought, * ‘ She is undressing now ! ” and, oh ! 
My cheeks were hot, my heart was in a glow I 
And I made pictures of her, — standing bright 
Before the looking-glass in bed-gown white- 
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Unljinding in a knot her yellow hair, 

Then kneeling timidly to say a prayer ; 

Till, last, the floor creaked softly overhead, 
’Neath bare feet tripping to the little bed, — 
And all was hushed. Yet still I hearkened on, 
Till the faint sounds about the streets were gone ; 
And saw her slumbering with lips apart, 

One little hand upon her little heart, 

The other pillowing a face that smiled 
In slumber like the slumber of a chilli, 

The bright hau* shining round the small wdiite ear, 
The soft breath stealing visible and clear, 

And Tiii yiTig with the moon’s, whose frosty gleam 
Made round her rest a vaporous light of dream. 

How free she wandered in the wicked place, 
Protected only by her gentle face ! 

She saw bad things — how could she choose but 
see ? — 

She heard of wantonness and misery ; 

The city closed around her night and day, 

But lightly, happily, she vrent her way. 

Nothing of evil that she saw or heard 
Could touch a heart so innocently stirred, — 

By simple hopes that cheered it through the storm, 
Aiid little flutterings that kept it warm. 

No power had she to reason out her needs, 

To ^ve the whence and wherefore of her deeds ; 
But she was good and pure amid the strife, 

By virtue of the joy that ‘was her life. 

Here, where a thousand spirits daily fall, 

Where heart and soul aud senses turn to gall, 
She floated, pure as innocent could be, 

Like a gmall sea-bird on a stormy sea, 

Which breasts the billows, wafted to and fiu, 
Fearless, uninjured, while the strong winds blow. 
While the clouds gather, and the waters roar, 
And mighty ships are broken on the shore. 

All winter long, witless who i^eeped the while, 
She sweetened the chill niomings with her smile ; 
When the soft snow was falling dimly white, 
Shining among it with a child's delight, 

Bright as a rose, though nipping winds might 
blow, 

Aud leaving fairy footprints in the snow I 

’T was when the spring was coming, when the 
snow 

Had melted, and h’esh grinds began to blow, 

And girls were selling violets in the town, 

That suddenly a fever struck me down. 

The world was changed, the sense of life was 
pained, < 

And nothing but a shadow-land remaiiied ; 

Death came in a dark mist and looked at me, 

1 felt his breathing, though I could not see, 

But heavily I lay and did not stir, 

.And had strange images and dreams of her. 


Then came a vacancy : with feeble breath, 

I shivered under the cold touch of Death, 

And swooned among strange visions of the dead, 
I When a voice called from heaven, and he fled ; 
And suddenly 1 wakened, as it seemed, 

From a deep sleep "wherein 1 had not dreamed. 

I And it was night, and I could see and hear, 

' And I was in the room I held so dear, 

And unaware, stretched out upon my bed, 

1 hearkened for a footstep overhead. 

But all was hushed. I looked around the 
room, 

And slowly made out shapes amid the gloom. 
The wall was reddened by a rosy light, 

A faint fire flickei’ed, and I knew ’t wa.s night, 
Because below there was a sound of feet 
Dying away along the quiet street, — 

' When, turning my pale face and sighing low, 

. I saw a vision in the quiet glow : 

A little figure, in a cotton gown, 

Looking upon the fire and stooping down, 

Her side to me, her face illumed, she eyed 
Two chestnuts burning slowly, side by side, — 
Her lips apart, her clear eyes strained to see, 

! Her little hands clasped tight around her knee, 

‘ The firelight gleaming on her golden head, 

; And tinting her white neck to rosy red, 

! Her featuies bright, and beautiful, and pure, 

I With cliildish feai’ and yearning half demure. 

0 sweet, sweet dream ! I thought, and strained 
I mine eyes, 

I Fearing to break the spell with words and sighs. 

I Softly she stooped, her dear face sweetly fair, 

I And sweeter since a light like love was there, 

I Brightening, watching, more and more elate, 

As the nuts glowed together in the grate, 

, Crackling with little jets of fiery light, 

Till side by side they turned to ashes vvliite, — 
Then up she leapt, her face cast off its fear 
For rapture that itself was radiance dear. 

And would have clapped her little hands in 
glee, 

But, pausing, bit her lips and peeped at me, 

And met the face that yearned on her so whitely, 
And gave a cry and trembled, blushing biiglitly, 
While, raised on dbow, as she turned to flee, 
'*FoUy! ” I cried, — and grew as red as she ! 

It was no dream 1 for soon iny thoughts were 
clear, 

And she could tell me all, and I could hear ; 
How in my sickness friendless I had lain, 

How the hal’d people pitied not my pain ; 

How, in despite of what bad people said, 

She left her labors, stopiied beside my bed. 
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And nursed me, thinking .sadly 1 would die ; 
How, in the end, the danger passed me by ; 

How she had sought to steal away before 
The sickness passed, and 1 was strong once 
more. 

By fits she told the story in mine ear, 

And troubled all the telling with a fear 
Lest by my cold man’s heart she should be chid. 
Lest I should think her bold in what she did ; 
But, lying on my bed, I dared to say, 

How I had watched and loved lier many a day, 
How dear she was to me, and dearer still 
For that strange kindness done while 1 was ill, 
And how I could but think that Heaven above 
Had done it all to bind our lives in love. 

And Polly cried, tuiiiing her face away. 

And seemed afraid, and answered “yea*’ nor 
“nay ; ” 

Then stealing close, with little pants and sighs. 
Looked on iny pale thin face and earnest eyes. 
And seemed in act to fling her arms about 
Aly neck ; then, blushing, paused, in fluttering 
doubt ; 

Last, sprang upon my heart, sighing and sob- 
bing, — 

That I might feel how gladly lid’s was throbbing ! 

Ah ! ne’er shall I forget until I die, 

How happily the dreamy days went by, 

While I grew well, and lay with soft heai't-beat.s. 
Hearkening the pleasant mmtnur from the 
streets, 

And Polly by me like a sunny beam, 

And life all changed, and love a drowsy dream ! 
’T was happiness enough to lie and see 
The little golden head bent droopingly 
Over its sewing, while the still time flew, 

And my fond eyes were dim with haiipy dew ! 
And then, when I was nearly well and strong, 
And she went back to labor all ilay long. 

How sweet to lie alone with half-shut eye.s. 

And hear the distant murmurs and the cries. 
And think how pure she was from pain and 
sin, — 

And how the summer days were coming in ! 
Thun, as the sunset faded from the room. 

To listen for her footstep in the gloom. 

To pant as it came stealing up the stair. 

To feel my whole life brighten unaware 
When the soft tap came to the door, and when 
The door was opened for her smile again ! 

Best, the long evenings ! — when, till late at 
night, 

She sat beside me in the quiet light, 

And happy things were said and kisses won. 
And serious gladness found its vent in fun. 
Sometimes I would draw close her shining heiul, 
And pour her bright hair out iq>on the bed. 


And she would laugh, and blush, and try lo 
scold. 

While “Here,” I cried, “I count my wealth in 
gold!” 

Once, like a little sinner for transgression, 

She blushed upon my hrcast, and made c«jn- 
fession : 

How, when that night I woke and looked around, 
I found her busy with a chann iwofouiul, — 

One chestnut was hci'self, my girl confessed, 

The other was the person she loved best, 

And if they biiriieil together side by .side, 

He loved her, and she would become his bride ; 
And bum indeed they did, to her delight, — 
And had the pretty eliann not proven right ! 
Thus much, and more, with timorous joy, she 
.said, 

While her confessor, too, gi’ew rosy red, — 

And close together pi’essed two blissful faces, 

As 1 absolved the sinner, with embraces. 

And here is winter com*i again, winds blow. 
The houses and the streets ai*o white with snow ; 
And in the long and plea.sant eventide, 

Why, what is Polly making at my side ? 

Wliat but a silk gown, beautiful and grand, 

We bought together lately in the Strand 1 
What but a dress to go to cliurch in .soon. 

And wear light queenly ’noath a honeymoon 1 
And who shall match her with her new stiau 
bonnet, 

Her tiny foot and little boot upon it; 
Embroidered petticoat and silk gown now, 

And shawl she wears as few fine ladies do ? 

And she will keep, to chann away all ill, 

The lucky sixpence in her pocket still ; 

And we will tuni, come fair or cloudy weather, 
To ashes, like the chestnuts, close together ! 

ROBERT BUCHANAN'. 

SONG. 

FROM “ THE MILLER'.S DAUGHTER.” 

It is the miller’.s daughter. 

And she is grown so dear, so dear, 

That I would be the jewel 
That trembles at her ear : 

For, hid in ringlets day and night, 

1 'd touch her neck so warm and white. 

And I would l>e the girdle 
About her dainty, dainty waist. 

And her heart would, beat against me 
In soiTow and in rest : 

And 1 should know if it beat right, 

1 *d clasp it round so close and tight. 
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Aud I would be the necklace, 

And all day long to fall and rise 
Upon her balmy bosom, 

With her laughter or her sighs : 

And I would lie so light, so light, 

1 scarce should be unclasped at night. 

ALFRED Tennyson'. 


BLEST AS THE IMMORTAL GODS. 

Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Softly speak, and sweetly smile. 

’T was this deprived iny soul of rest. 

And raised such tumults in my breast : 

For while I gazed, in transport tost, 

My breath w'as gone, uiy voice was lost. 

My bosom glowed ; the .subtle flame 
Ran quick through all my v^tal fi*ame ; 

O’er my dim eyes a dai’kness hung ; 

My ears with hollow murmurs rung ; 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled ; 

My blood with gentle horrors thrilled : 

My feeble pulse forgot to play — 

I fainted, sunk, and died away. 

From the Greek of SAPPHO, 

by AMBROSE Phillips*. 


0, DO NOT WANTON WITH THOSE 
EYES. 

0, no not wanton with those eye.j, 

Lest 1 be sick witli .seeing ; 

Nor cast them down, but let them rise, 
Lest sliame destroy their being. 

0, be not angry with those fires, 

For then their threats will kill me ; 

Nor look too kind on my desii-es, 

For then my hopes will spill me. 

0, do not steep them in thy tears, 

For so will sorrow slay me ; 

Nor spread them as distract with fears ; 
Mine own enough betray me. 

Ben Joxson. 


THE SUN-DIAL. 

TP IS an old dial, dark with many a stain : 

In summer crowned with drifting orehanl 
bloom, 

Tricked in the autumn with the yellow rain, 
And white in winter like a marble tomb. 


And round about its gray, time-eaten bi’ow 
Lean letters speak, — a worn and .shattered 
row : 

It am a ^Ijabe : a SljaBnhje tao art tijau : 

E marke tlj? sast, ffiossip, Uost tl)ou sot? 

Here would the ring-doves linger, head to liead ; 

Aud here the snail a silver course would i un, 
Beating old Time ; and here the peacock .spread 
His gold-greeii glory, shutting out the sun. 

The tardy shade moved forward to the noon ; 

Betwixt the paths a dainty Beauty stept. 

That swung a fiower, and, smiling, hummed a 
tune, — 

Before whose feet a barking spaniel leapt. 

O’er her blue dresss an endless blossom .strayed ; 

About her tendril-curls the sunlight .shone ; 
And round her train the tiger-lilies swayed, • 
Like courtiers bowing till the queen be gone. 

She leaned upon the slab a little while. 

Then drew a jewelled pencil from her zone, 
Scribbled a something with a frolic smile, 

Folded, inscribed, and niched it in the stone. 

The shade slipped on, no swdfter than the snail ; 

There came a second lady to tho place. 
Dove-eyed, dove-robed, and something wan and 
- pale, — 

An inner beauty shining from her face. 

She, as if listless with a lonely love, 

Straying among the alleys with a book, — 
Henick or Herbert, — watched the circling dove. 
And spied the tiny letter in the nook. 

Then, like to one who confirmation found 
Of some dread secret half-accounted true, — 
Who knew what heaita and hands the letter 
bound. 

And argued loving commerce ’twixt the two, — 

She bent her fair young forehead on the stone ; 
The dark shade gloomed an instant on her 
head ; 

And ’twixt her taper fingers pearled and shoiio 
The single tear that tear-wom eyes will shed. 

The shade slipped onward to the falling gloom ; 

Then came a soldier gallant in her stead, 

I Swinging a beaver with a swaling plume, 

A ribboned love-lock rippling from his head. 

Blue-eyed, frank-faced, with clear and open brow, 
Scar-seamed a little, as the women love ; 

So kindly fronted that you mai'velled how 
The frequent swonl-hilt had so frayed his 
glove ; 
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W 110 switched at Psyche plunging in the sun ; 

Uncrowned three lilies with a backward swinge; 
And standing somewhat widely, like to one 
More used to ‘‘Boot and Saddle” than to 
cringe 

As courtiers do, but gentleman withal, 

Took out the note ; — held it as one who feared 
The fragile thing he held would slip and fall ; 
Read and re-read, pulling his tawny beard ; 

Kissed it, I think, and hid it in his breast ; 

Laughed softly in a flattered, happy way, 
Arranged the broidered baldrick on his crest, 
And sauntered past, singing a roundelay. 

The shade crept forward through the djdng glow ; 

There came no more nor dame nor cavalier ; 
But for a little time the brass will show 
A small gray spot, — the record of a tear. 

AUSTIN DOBSON. 


THE GOLDEN FISH. 

Love is a little golden fish, 

Wondrous shy ... all, wondrous shy . . , 

Y ou may catch him if you wish ; 

He might make a dainty dish . . . 

But 1 . . . 

Ah, I ’ve other fish to fiy ! 

For when I try to snare this prize, 

Earnestly and patiently, 

All my skill the rogue defies. 

Lurking safe in Aimee’s eyes . . . 

So, you see, 

I am caught and Love goes free ! 

George Arnold. 


COME, REST IN THIS BOSOM. 

FROM •• IRISH MELODIES.” 

Come, rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer, 

Though the herd have fled from thee, thy home 
is still here ; 

Here still is the smile, that no cloud can o’ereast, 

And a heart and a hand all thy own to the last. 

Oh ! what w’as love made for, if ’t is not the same 

Through joy and through torment, through gloiy 
and shame ? 

I know not, I ask not, if guilt 's in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art. 

Thou hast called me thy Angel in moments of 
bliss, 

And tby Angel I 'll be, mid tlie horroi's of this. 


Through the furnace, iiiish linking, thy steps to 
pursue, 

And shield thee, and .save thee, — or perish there 
too ! 

tiilimas Moore. 


WHEN YOUR BEAUTY APPEARS. 

“When your beauty appears. 

In its giuces and ah's. 

All bright a.s an angel new dropt from the skies, 
At distance 1 gaze, and am awed by my 
^ears, 

So sti’angelj" you dazzle my eyes ! 

“ But when without art 
Your khid thoughts you impart, 

When your love runs in blushes thi-ough eveiy 
vein, 

When It darts from your eyes, when it pants 
at your heart, 

Then 1 know that you’re woman again.” 

“ There *s a passion ami pride 
Xu our sex,” she replied ; 

“ And thus (might I giutify both) I would do, — 
Still an angel appear to each lover beside, 
But still be a woman to you.” 

Thomas par.nell. 


THE FIRST KISS. 

How delicious is the winning 
Of a kiss at love’s beginning, 

When two mutual hearts are sighing 
For the knot there ’s no untying. 

Yet remember, midst your wooing, 

Ijove has bliss, but love has ruing ; 

Other smiles may make you fickle, 

Tears for other charms may trickle. 

Love he comes, and Love he tarries. 

Just as fate or fancy carries, — 

Longest stays when sorest chidden. 

Laughs and flies w'heii pres.sed and bidden. 

Bind the sea to slumber stilly, 

Bind its odor to the lily, 

Bind the aspen ne’er to quiver, — 

Then bind Love to last forever ! 

Love ’s a fire that needs renewal 
Of fresh beauty for its fuel ; 

Love’s wing moults when caged and captured, — 
Only free he soars enraptured. 
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Can you keep the bee from ranging, 

Or the ring-dove’s neck from clianging ? 
No 1 nor fettered Love from dying 
In the knot there *s no untying. 

THOMAS CAMPBELL. 


BEDOUIN LOVE-SOi'lG. 

From the Desert I come to thee. 

On a stallion shod with fiif : 

And the winds are left behind 
In the speed of my desire. 

Under thy window I stand, 

And the midnight beam my cry : 

I love thee, I love but thee ! 

With a love that shall not die 
Till the sun groics cold. 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

Look from thy' window, and see 
My passion and my pain ! 

I lie on the sands below, 

And I faint in thy disdain. 

Let the night- winds touch thy brow' 
With the heat of my burning sigli, 

And melt thee to hear the vow 
Of a love that shall not die 
Till the sun grows cold, 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

My steps are nightly driven, 

By the fever in my breast, 

To hear from thy lattice breathed 
The word that shall give me rest. 

Open the door of tliy heart. 

And open thy chamber door, 

And my kisses shall teach thy lips 
The love that shall fade no more 
Till the sun grows cold. 

And the stars are old, 

And the leaves of the Judgment 
Book unfold! 

BWARD TA-iT-OR. 


SONNET UPON A STOLEN KISS. 

Now gentle sleep hath closed up those eyes 
Which, waking, kept my boldest thoughts in awe; 
And fi'ee access unto that sweet lip lies. 

From whence I long the rosy hreath to diuw. 
Methinks no wrong it were, if T should steal 
Fmm those two melting mbies one jxwr kiss ; 
None sees the theft that would the theft reveal, 
Nor rob I her of aught what she can miss : 


Nay, should I twenty kisses take away, 

There would be little sign I w'ould do so ; 

Why then should I this robbery delay ? 

0, she may wake, and therewith angr}' gi*ow ! 
Well, if she do, I ’ll back restore that one, 

And twenty hundred thousand more for loan. 

grorge W’ITHER. 


SLY THOUGHTS. 

“I SAW' him kiss your cheek ! *’ — “’T is true.’* 
“ 0 Modesty ! ” — “ ’T was strictly kept : 

He thought me asleep ; at least, I knew' 

He thought I thought he thought I sle}>t.” 

COVENTRY Patmore, 


KISSES. 

My love and I for kisses played : 

She would keep stakes — 1 was content ; 

But when I won, she would be paid ; 

This made me ask her what she meant. 

“ Pray, since I see,” quoth she, “ your WTangling 
vein, 

Take your OAvn kisses ; give me mine again.” 

William strooe. 


CUPID AND CAMPASPE. 

Cupid and my Campaspe played 
At cards for kisses, — Cupid paid ; 

He stakes his quiver, bow and arrows, 

His mother's doves, and team of sparrows, — 
Loses them too ; then clown he throws 
The coral of his lip, the rose 
Growing ou*s cheek (but none knows how) ; 
With these the crystal of his brow. 

And then the dimple of his chin, — 

All these did my (IJampaspe win. 

At last he set her both his eyes ; 

She won, and Cupid blind did lise. 

0 Love ! has she done tliis to thee ? 

What shall, alas ! become of me ? 

John lyly. 


THE KISS. 

1. Among thy fancies tell me this : 
What is the thing we call a kiss ? 

2. I shall resolve ye what it is : 

It is a creature bora and bred 
Between the lips all cheny red, 

By love and warm desires fed ; 

Qhor. And makes nioi’e soft the bridal bed. 
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It is ati active flame, tLat flies 
First to the babies of the eyes, 

And charms them there with lullabies i 
C!h<n\ And stills the bride too when she cries. 

Then to the chin, the cheek, the ear, 

It frisks and flies, — now here, now then. • 
’T is now far off, and then ’t is near ; 

Okor. And here, and there, and everywhere. 

1. Has it a speaking virtue ? — 2. Yes. 

1. How speaks it, say? — 2. Do you but 
this : 

Part your joined lips, — then speaks your 
kiss ; 

Gfwr. And this love’s sweetest laugiiage is. 

1. Has it a body? — 2. Ay, and wings, 

With thousand rare encolorings ; 

And as it flies it gently sings ; 

Ohor. Love honey yields, but never stings. 

Robert Herrick. 


THE PLAIDIE. 

Upon ane stormy Sunday, 

Coming adoon the lane, 

Were a score of bonnie lassies — 

And the sweetest 1 maintain 
Was Caddie, 

That 1 took uuneath my plaidie, 

To shield her from the rain. 

She said that the daisies hlushed 
For the kiss that I had ta’en ; 

1 wadna hae thought the lassie 
Wad sae of a kiss complain : 

“ Now, laddie ! 

1 winna stay under your plaidie. 

If I gang hame in the rain ! 

But, on an after Sunday, 

cloud there was not ane. 

This selfsame winsome lassie 
(We chanced to meet in the laue) 
Said, Laddie, 

Why dinna ye wear your plaidie ? 

Wha kens but it may rain V ” 

Charles Sibley. 


KITTY OF COLERAINE. 

As beautiful Kitty one tnoming was tripping 
With a pitcher of milk, from the fair of Cole- 
raine, 

When she saw me she stumbled, the pitcher it 
tumbled, 

And all the sweet buttermilk watered the plain. 


“0, what shall 1 do now — ’t was looking at you 
now ! 

Sm‘e, sure, such a pitcher I ’ll ne’er meet again ! 

’T was the pride of my dairy : 0 Barney irCleai-y ! 
You 're sent as a plague to the girls of Cole- 
laine.” 

I sat down beside her, and gently did chide her, 
That such a misfortune should give her such 
pain. 

A kiss then I gave her ; and ere I did leave her, 
She vowed for such pleasure she*d break it 
S again. 

r was hay-making season — I can’t tell the rea- 
son — 

Misfortunes mil never come single, ’t is plain ; 

For veiy soon after poor Kitty's disaster 
The devil a pitcher was whole in Coleraine. 

AN0^rYMOUS. 


KISSING ’S NO SIN. 

Some say that kissing 's a slu ; 

But I think it ’s nane ava, 

For kissing has vvonn’d in this warld 
Since ever that thero was twa. 

0, if it wasna lawfu* 

Lawyers wadna allow it ; 

If it wasna holy, 

Ministers wadna do it. 

If it wasna modest. 

Maidens wadna tak* it ; 

If it wasna plenty, 

Puir folk wadna get it. 

A-IfONYMOUa 


COMIN’ THROUGH THE RYE. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ through the rye, 

Gin a body kiss a body, 

Need a body cry? 

Every lassie has her laddie, — 

Ne’er a ane hae 1 ; 

Yet a’ the lads they smile at me 
When cornin’ through the lye. 

Amce^g ihs tram Gier^ is a swam 
I dearly lo'e myseV; 

Bvt whaur his hame, or whai Ms lUime, 
I diwna care to tell. 

Gin a body meet a body 
Cornin’ frae the town, 

Gin a body greet a body. 

Need a body frown ? 
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Every lassie lias her laddie, — 

Ne’er a ane liae 1 ; 

Yet a* the lads they smile at me 
When cornin’ tlirougli the lye 
Amang the tram there is a swain 
I dearly lo'e myseV; 

But whaur his or what his name, 
I dinna care to tell. 

Adapted from BURNS. 


KISSING HER HAIR.. 

Kissing her hair, I sat against her feet : 

Wove and unwove it, — w'ound, and found it 
sweet ; 

Made fast therewith her hands, di’ew down her 
eyes, 

Deep as deep flowers, and dreamy like dim .skies ; 

With her own tresses bound, and found her 
fair, — 

Kissing her hair. 

Sleep were no sweeter than her face to me, — 

Sleep of cold sea- bloom under the cold sea : 

What pain could get between my face and hers ? i 

What new sweet thing would Love not relish I 
worse ? 

Unless, perhaps, white Death bad kissed me | 
there, — 

Kissing her hair. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


MAKE BELIEVE. 

Kiss me, though you make believe ; 

Kiss me, though I almost know 
You are kissing to deceive : 

Let the tide one moment flow 
Backward ere it rise and break. 

Only for poor pity’s sake 1 

Give me of your flowera one leaf. 

Give me of your smiles one smile, ’ 
Backward roU this tide of grief 
Just a moment, though, the while, 

I should feel and almost know 
You are trifling with my woe. 

Whisper to me sweet and low ; 

TeU me how you sit and weave 
Dreams about me, though I know 
It is only make believe I 
Just a moment, though ’t is plain 
You are jesting with my i)ain. 

ALICE Cary. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY. 

The fountains mingle with the river. 

And the rivers with the ocean ; 

The winds of heaven mix forever, 

With a sweet emotion ; 

Nothing in the world is single ; 

All things by a law divine 

In one another’s being mingle : — 

Why not I with thine ? 

See ! the mountains kiss high heaven. 
And the waves clasp one another ; 

No sister flower would be forgiven 
If it disdained its brother ; 

And the sunlight clasps the earth, 

And the moonbeams kiss the sea : — 

What are all these kissings worth, 

If thou kiss not me ? 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


THE MOTH’S KISS, FIRST.' 

FROM " IN A GONDOLA." 

The Moth’s kiss, first ! 

Kiss me as if you made believe 
You were not sure, this eve. 

How my face, your flower, had pursed 
Its petals up ; so, here and there 
You brush it, till I gi’ow aware 
Who wants me, and wide open burst. 

The Bee’s kiss, now ! 

Kiss me as if you entered gay 
My heart at some noonday, 

A 'bud that dared not disallow 
The claim, so all is rendered up, 

I And passively its shattered cup 

I Over your head to sleep I bow. 

Robert Browning 


LINES TO AN INDIAN AIR. 
serenade. 

I ARISE from dreams of thee 
In the first sweet sleep of night, 
When the winds are breathing low, 
And the stars are shining bright. 
I arise from dreams of thee, 

And a spirit in my feet 
Has led me — who knows how ? — 
To thy chamber-windo'w, sweet ! 

The wandering airs they faint 
On the dark, the silent stream, — 
The champak odors fail 
Like sweet thoughts in a dream ; 
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The uightiiigale’b complaint, 

It dies upon hei heart, 

As I must die on thine, 

0, belovkl as thou art ! 

0, lift me from the grass ! 

1 die, I faint, I fail ! 

Let thy love in kisses rain 
On my lips and eyelids pale. 

My cheek is cold and white, alas I 
My heart beats loud and fast : 

0, press it close to thine again, 

Where it will break at last ! 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


SONNETS FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

Go from me. Yet I feel that I shall stand 
Henceforwai'd in thy shadow. Nevermore 
Alone upon the threshold of my door 
Of individual life, 1 shall command 
The uses of my soul, nor lift my hand 
Serenely in the sunshine as before. 

Without the sense of that which I forbore, . . . 
Thy touch upon the palm. The widest land 
Doom takes to part us, leaves thy heart in mine 
With pulses that beat double. What I do 
And what 1 dream include thee, as the wine 
Must taste of its own grapes. And when 1 sue 
God for myself, he hears that name of thine, 
And sees within my eyes the tears of two. 

Tnpeed this very love which is my boast. 

And which, when rising up from breast to brow% 
Doth crown me with a ruby large enow 
To draw men's eyes and prove the inner cost, . . . 
This love even, all my worth, to the uttermost, 

I should not love withal, unless that thou 
Hadst set me an example, shown me how, 

When first thine earnest eyes with mine were 
crossed. 

And love called love. And thus, I cannot speak 
Of love even, as a good thing of my own. 

Thy soul hath snatched up mine all faint and 
weak. 

And placed it by thee on a golden throne, — 
And that I love (0 soul, we must be meek !) 

Is by thee only, whom I love alone. 


If thou must love me, let it be for naught 
Except for love's sake only. Do not say 
1 love her for her smile . . . her look ... her w'ay 
Of speaking gently, — for a trick of thought 
That falls in 'v^ell with mine, and certes brought 
A sense of pleasant ease on such a day." 


For these things in themselves, beloved, may 
Be changed, or change for thee, — and love so 
wrought, 

May be un wrought so. Neither love me for 
Thine owm dear pity's wiping my cheeks dry, — 
A creature might forget to w'eep, who bore 
Thy comfort long, and lose thy love thereby. 

But love me for love’s sake, that evermore 
Thou mayst love on, through love’s eternity. 


I NEVER gave a lock of hair aw^ay 
To a man, Dearest, except this to thee, 

^Vhich now upon niy fiiigera thoughtfully 
I ring out to the full brown length and say 
“Take it.” My day of youth went yesterday ; 
My hair no longer bounds to my foot's glee. 

Nor plant I it from rose or myrtle tree, 

As girls do, any more. It only may 
Now shade on two pale cheeks, the mark of tears, 
Taught drooping from the head that hangs aside 
Through sorrow’s trick. I thought the tuneral- 
shears 

Would take this first, but Love is justified, — 
Take it thou, . . . finding pure, from all those 
years, 

The kiss my mother left here when she died. 


Say over again, and yet once over again. 

That thou dost love me. Though the word re- 
peated 

Should seem “ a cuckoo-song," as thou dost treat 
it, 

Remember, never to the hill or plain, 

Yalley and wood, without her cuckoo-strain. 
Comes the fresh spring in all her green completed. 
Beloved, I, amid the darkness greeted 
By a doubtful spirit-voice, in that doubt’s pain 
Cry : “ Speak once more — thou lovest ! ” Who 
can fear 

Too many stars, though each in heaven shall 
roll, — 

Too many flowera, though each shall ci*own the 
year? 

Say thou dost love me, love me, love me, — toll 
The silver iterance ! — only minding, dear, 

To love me also in silence, with thy soul. 

My letters ! all dead paper, . . . mute and white ! — 
And yet they seem alive and quiveiing 
Against my tiemulous hands which loose the 
string 

And let them drop down on my knee to-night. 
This said, ... he wished to have me in his sight 
Once, as a friend : this fixed a day in spring 
To come and touch my hand ... a simple thing, 
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Yet I wept for it ! this, . . . the paper ’s light . . . 
Said, Dmr, I love tlwe; and I sank and quailed 
As if God’s future thundered on my past. 

This said, I am thine, — and so its ink has paled 
With lying at my heart that beat too fast. 

And this ... 0 Love, thy words have ill availed, 
If what this said, I dared repeat at last ! 

The first time that the sun rose on thine oath 
To love me, I looked forward to the moon 
To slacken all those bonds which seemed too soon 
And quickly tied to make a lasting troth. 
Quick-loving hearts, I thought, may quickly 
loathe ; 

And, looking on myself, I seemed not one 
For such man’s love ! — more like an out of tune 
Worn viol, a good singer would be wroth 
To spoil his song with, and which, snatched in 
haste, 

Is laid down at the first ill-sounding note. 

I did not wrong myself so, but I placed 
A wrong on thee. For perfect strains may fioat 
*Neath master-hands, from instruments defaced, — 
And great souls, at one stroke, may do and doat. 

First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 
The fingers of this hand wteewith I write ; 
And, ever since, it grew more clean and white, 
Slow to world-greetings, quick with its “ 0 list ! ” 
Wlien the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 
I could not wear here, plainer to my sight 
Than that first kiss. The second passed in height 
The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 
Half falling on the hair. 0, beyond meed ! 
That was the chrism of love, which love’s own 
crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The tliird upon my lips was folded down 
In perfect, purple state ; since w^hen, indeed, 

1 have been proud, and said, “My love, my own ! ” 

How do I love thee ? Let me count the ways. 

1 love thee to the depth and breadth and heiglit 
My soul can i-each, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 

I love thee to the level of every day’s 
Most quiet need, by sun and candle-light. 

I love thee freely, as men stiive for Right ; 

I love thee pui'ely, as they turn from Praise. 

1 love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my cliildhood’s fia.ith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints, — I love thee with thebwath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life ! — and, if God choose, 
1 shall but love thee better after death. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


WAITING FOR THE GRAPES. 

That I love thee, charming maid, I a thousand 
times have said, 

And a thousand times more I have swom it, 

But ’t is easy to be seen in the coldness of your 
mien 

That you doubt my affection — or scom it. 

Ah me ! 

Not a single grain of sense is in the whole of 
these pretences 

For rejecting your lover’s petitions ; 

Had I windows in my bosom, 0, how gladly I d 
expose ’em, 

To undo your fantastic suspicions ! 

All me ! 

You repeat I ’ve known you long, and you hint 
I do you wrong, 

In beginning so late to pursue ye ; 

But 't is folly to look glum because people did 
not come 

Tip the stairs of your nursery to woo ye. 

Ah me! 

In a grapery one walks without looking at the 
stalks, 

While the bunches are gi’een that they ’re bear- 
ing: 

All the pretty little leaves that are dangling at 
the eaves 

Scarce attract e’en a moment of staring. 

Ah me ! 

But when time has swelled the grapes to a richer 
style of shapes, 

And the sun has lent warmth to their blushes, 

Then to cheer us and to gladden, to enchant us 
and to madden, 

Is the ripe ruddy glory that rushes. 

Ah me ! 

0, *t is then that mortals pant while they gaze 
on Bacchus' plant, — 

O, ’t is then, ~ will my simile serve ye ? 

Should a damsel fair repine, though neglected 
like a vine ? 

Both ei-clong shall turn heads topsy-turvy. 

Ah me ! 

William Macinn. 

THE LOVE-KNOT. 

TYiNa her bonnet under her chin, 

She tied her raven ringlets in. 

But not alone in the silken snare 
Did she catch her lovely floating hair, 

For, tying her honnet under her chiu, 

She tied a young man’s heart witliiu. 




Drawn by John Nelson Marble. 


MY SWEETHEART'S FACE. 

My kingdom is my sweetheart's face, 

And these the boundaries I trace: 

Northward her forehead fair; 

Beyond a wilderness of auburn hair; 

A rosy cheek to east and west; 

Her little mouth 
The sunny south. 

It is the south that I love best. 

Her eyes two cr}^stal lakes, 

Rippling with light. 

Caught from the sun by day, 

The stars by night. 

The dimples in 
Her cheeks and chin 
Are snares which Love hath set. 

And I have fallen ini 

John Allan Wyeth. 


Phoio. by Mtnretto. 


A KNOT OF BLUE. 
For the Boys of Yale. 


She hath no gems of lustre bright 
To sparkle in her hair; 

No need- hath she of borrowed light 
To make her beauty fair. 

Upon her shining locks afloat 
Are daisies wet with dew, 

And peeping from her lissome throat 
A little knot of blue. 


I met her down the shadowed lane, 
Beneath the apple-tree. 

The balmy blossoms fell like rain 
Upon my love and me : 

And what I said or what I did 
That mom I never knew. 

But to my breast tliere came and hid 
A little knot of blue. 


A dainty knot of blue, 

A ribbon blithe of hue. 

It fills my dreams with sunny gleams. 
That little knot of blue. 


A little knot of blue, 

A love-knot strong and true, 

— ’Twill hold my heart till life shall part,^ 
That little knot of blue. 


Samuel Minturn Peck. 
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They were strolling together up the hill, 

Where the wind came blowing merry and chill ; 
And it blew the curls a fi'olicsome race, 

All over the happy peach-colored face. 

Till scolding and laughing, she tied them in. 
Under her beautiful, dimpled chin. 

And it blow a color, bright as the bloom 
Of the pinkest fuchsia’s tossing plume, 

All over the cheeks of the pi*ettiest girl 
That ever impiisoned a romping curl. 

Or, in tying her bonnet under her chin, 

Tied a young man’s heart within. 

Steeper and steeper grew the hill, 

Madder, merrier, chiller still, 

The western wind blew down, and played 
The wildest tricks with the little maid. 

As, tying her bonnet under her chin. 

She tied a young man’s heart within. 

0 western wind, do you think it was fair 
To play such tricks with her floating hair? 

To gladly, gleefully, do your best 

To blow her against the young man’s breast, 

Where ho has gladly folded her in. 

And kissed her mouth and dimpled chin ? 

0 Ellery Vane, you little thought. 

An hour ago, when you besought 
This country lass to walk with you. 

After the sun had dried the dew, 

What terrible danger you ’d be in, - 
As she tied her bonnet under her chin. 

Nora Perry. 


GREEN GROW THE RASHES 0! 

Green grow the rashes 0, 

Green grow the rashes 0 ; 

The sweetest hours that e’er I spend 
Are spent among the lasses 0 ! 

There ’s naught but care on ev’iy han’. 
In eveiy hour that passes 0 ; 

What signifies the life o’ man. 

An ’twere na for the lasses 0 ? 

The warly race may riches chase. 

An’ riches still may fly them 0 ; 

An’ thongh at last they catch them fast, 
Their hearts can ne’er eiyoy them 0 ! 

Gie me a canny hour at e’en. 

My arms about my dearie 0, 

An* warly cares an’ warly men 
May all gae tapsalteerie 0 \ 


For you sae douce, ye sneer at this. 

Ye’re naught hut senseless asses 0 ; 

The wisest man the waiT e’er .saw 
He dearly lo’ed the lasses 0 ! 

Auld Nature swears the lovely dears 
Her noblest work she classes 0 : 

- Her ’prentice ban’ she tried on man, 

«■ An* then she made the lasses 0 ! 

Robert Burns. 


THE CHRONICLE. 

Margarita first possessed, 

If I remember well, my breast, 

.Margarita first of all ; 

But w'hen awhile the wanton maid 
With my restless heart had played, 
Martha took the flying ball. 

Martha soon did it resign 
To the beauteous Catharine. 

Beauteous Catharine gave place 
(Thongh loath and angry she to part 
With tile possession of my heart) 

To Eliza’s contiuering face. 

Eliza till this hour might reign. 

Had she not evil counsels ta’en ; 

Fundamental laws she broke, 

And still new favorites she chose. 

Till up in arms my |)assions rose, 

And cast away her yoke. 

Mary then, and gentle Anne, 

Both to reign at once began ; 

Alternately they swayed ; 

And sometimes Mary was the fair, 

And sometimes Anne the crown did wear, 
And sometimes both I obeyed. 

Another Maiy then arose, 

And did rigorous laws impose ; 

A mighty tyrant she ! 
lA>ng, alas ! should I have been 
Under that iron-sceptred tiueen, 

Had not Rebecca set me free. 

When fair Rebecca set me free, 

’T was tiien a golden time with me : 

But soon those pleasures fled ; 

For the gracious princess died 
In her youth and beauty’s pride, 

And Judith reign^ in her stead. 

One month, three days, and half an hour 
Judith held the sovereign power : 
Wondrous beautiful her face ! 
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But so weak and small her w it, 

That she to govern was unfit, 

And so Susanna took her place. 

But when Isabella came, 

Armeil with a i-esistless flame, 

And the artillery of her eye ; 

Whilst she proudly mai‘ched about, 
Greater concjiuests to find out, 

She beat out Susan, by the by. 

But in her place I then obeyed 
Black-eyed Bess, her vieeroy-niaid. 

To whom ensued a vacancy : 

Thousand woi’se passions then possessed 
The interregnum of my breast ; 

Bless me from such an anarchy ! 

Gentle Henrietta then, 

And a third Mary, next began ; 

Then Joan, and Jane, and Audiia ; 

And then a pretty Thomasine, 

And then another Catharine, 

And then a long et cc&tcra. 

But I will briefer with them be. 

Since few of them were long with me. 

An higher and a nobler stiniii 
My present emperess does claim, 
Heleonora, first o* th’ name, 

* Whom God grant long to reign ! 

ABKAMA.M COWLEY. 


TO CHLOE. 

AN APOLOGY FOR GOING INTO THE COUNTRY. 

Chloe, we must not always be in heaven, 
Forever toying, ogling, kissing, billing ; 

The joys for which I thousands would have given, 
Will presently be scarcely worth a shilling. 

Thy neck is fairer than the Alpine snows, 

And, sweetly swelling, beats the down of 
doves ; 

Thy cheek of health, a rival to the rose ; 

Thy pouting lips, the throne of all the loves ; 
Yet, though thus beautiful beyond expression. 
That beauty fadeth by too much possession. 

Economy in love is peace to nature, 

Much like economy in worldly matter ; 

We should Ire pnident, never live too fast ; 
Profusion will not, cannot always last. 

Lovers are really spendthrifts, — ’t is a shame, — 
Notliiug their thoughtless, wild career can tame, 
Till penury stares them in the face ; 

And 'When they find an empty piiise, 


Grown calmer, wiser, how the fault they eur.se, 
And, limping, look with such a sneaking 
gi’ace ! 

Job’s war-home fierce, his neck with thunder 
hung, 

Sunk to an humble hack that canies dung. 

Smell to the queen of flowers, the fragrant rose — 
Smell twenty times — and then, my dear, thy 
nose 

Will tell thee (not so much for scent athirst) 

The twentieth drank less flavor than the first. 

Love, doubtless, is the sweetest of all fellows ; 

Yet often should the little god retire. 

Absence, dear Chloe, is a pair of bellows. 

That keeps alive the sacred fire. 

. DR. WOLCOTT {Peter Piudar). 


THE EXCHANGE. 

We pledged our hearts, my love and I, — 

I iu my arms the maiden clasping ; 

I could not tell the reason why, 

But, 0, I trembled like an aspen ! 

Her father’s love- she bade me gain ; 

I went, and shook like any reed ! 

1 strove to act the man, — in vain ! 

We had exchanged our hearts indeed. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridcb. 


WISHES TO HIS SUPPOSED MISTRESS. 

Whoe'er she be. 

That not impossible she, 

That shall command my heart and me ; 

Where’er she lie, 

Locked up from mortal eye, 

In shady leaves of destiny, 

Till that ripe birth 
Of studied fate stand forth. 

And teach her fair steps to our earth ; 

Till that divine 
Idea take a shrine 

Of ciystal flesh, through which to shine : 

Meet you her, my Wishes, 

Bespeak her to my blisses, 

And be ye called my absent kisses. 

I wish her beauty, 

That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tire, or glistering shoe-tie, 
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Something more than 
Taffata or tissue can, 

Or rampant leather, or rich fan ; 

More than the spoil 
Of shop, or silkworm’s toil, 

Or a bought blush, or a set smile. 

A face, that ’s best 
By its own beauty dressed. 

And can alone eomuiand the rest. 

A face, made up j 

Out of no other shop, j 

Than what Nature’s white hand sets ope. j 

Days, that need borrow 

No part of their good morrow, j 

From a fore-spent night of sorrow. 

Pays, that in spite 

Of darkness, by the light ; 

Of a clear mind, are day all night. ' 

Nights, sweet as they. ! 

Made short by lovei*s’ play, j 

Yet long by the absence of the day. 

Life that dares send ! 

A challenge to his end, j 

And when it comes, say, Welcome, friend ! | 

Sydneian showers 

Of sweet discourse, whose powers 

Can crown old Winter’s head with flowers. 

Soft silken hours, 

Open suns, shady bowers ; 

’Bove all — nothing within that lowei’s. 

Whatever delight 

Can make day’s forehead bright. 

Or give down to the wings of night. 

In her whole frame. 

Have Nature all the name, 

Art and ornament the shame. 

Her flattery, 

Picture and poesy, 

Her counsel her own virtue be. 

I wish her store 

Of worth may leave her i>oor 

Of wishes ; and 1 wish — no more. 

Now, if Time knows 

That her, whose radiant brows 

Weave them a garland of my vows ; 


Her, whose just bays 
My future hopes can raise, 

A trophy to her present praise ; 

Her, that dares be 

What these lines wi.^h to see : 

I seek no further, it is She. 

'T is She, and here, 

Lo, 1 unclothe and clear 
My Wish’s cloudy character ! 

May she enjoy it, 

Whose merit dare apply it. 

But modesty dares .still deny it ! 

Such worth as this is 
Shall fix my flying wishe.s. 

And determine them to kisses. 

Let her full glory, 

My fancies, fly before ye, 

Be ye my fictions, but — her story. 

Richard crashaw 


THE SHEPHERD’S RESOLUTION. 

Shall I, wasting in despair, 

Die because a woman *s fair ? 

Or make pale my cheeks with care 
’Cause another’s ro.sy are 'j 
Be she fairer than the tlay, 

Or the flowery meads in May, — 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how fair she be f 

Shall my foolish heart be pined 
’Cause 1 see a woman kind ? 

Or a well-disposfed nature 
Joined with a lovely feature ? 

Be she meeker, kinder than 
The turtle-dove or pelican, — 

If she be not so to me. 

What care I how kind she be ? 

• Shall a woman’s virtues move 
Me to perish for her love ? 

Or, her well deservings known. 

Make me quite forget mine own ? 

Be she with that goodness blest 
Which may merit name of best, — 
If she be not such to me, 

What care I how good she be ? 

’Cause her fortune seems too high, 
Shall I play the fool and die ? 

Those that hear a noble miud 
Where they want of riches find. 
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Think what with them they would do 
That without them dare to woo . 

And unless that mind I see, 

What care I how great slie be i 

Great, or good, or kind, or fair, 

I wnll ne’er the more despair : 

If she love me,’ this believe, — 

I will die ere she shall grieve. 

If she slight me when I woo, 

1 can scorn and let her go ; — 

For if she be not for me, 

What care I for whom .she be ? 

GKiJKi.R Wither. 


ROSALIND’S COMPLAINT. 

Love in my bosom, like a bee, 

Doth suck his sweet ; 

Now with his wings he plays with me, 
Now with his feet ; 

Within mine eyes he makes his nest. 
His bed amidst my tender breast. 

My kisses are his daily feast, 

And yet he robs me of my rest : 

Ah 1 wanton, will ye ? 

And if I sleep, then percheth he 
With pretty flight. 

And raake.s his pillow of my knee, 

The livelong night. 

Strike I the lute, he tunes the string ; 
He music plays, if so I sing ; 

He lends me every lovely thing. 

Yet, cruel, he my heart doth sting ; 
Whist ! wanton, still ye ! 

Else I with roses eveiy day 
Will whip you hence. 

And bind you when you long to play. 
For your offence ; 

I ’ll shut my eyes to keep you in, 

I ’ll make you fast it for your sin, 

I ’ll count your power not worth a pin : 
Alas ! what hereby shall I win 
If he gainsay me ! 

What if I beat the wanton lioy 
With many a rod ? 

He will repay me with annoy, 

Because a god ; 

Then sit thou safely on my knee. 

And let thy bower my bosom he ; 

Lurk in my eyes, I like of thee, 

0 Cupid I so thou pity me ; 

Spare not, but play thee I 

Thomas lodge. 


COUNTY GUY. 

FROM ‘‘QUE.\TrN DURWARD.” 

Ah ! County Guy, the hour is nigh, 

The sun has left the lea. 

The orange-flower perfumes the bower. 

The breeze is on the sea. 

The lark, his lay who' trilled all day. 

Sits hushed his partner nigh ; 

Breeze, bird, and flower confess the hour, 
But where is County Guy ? 

The village maid steals through the shade, 
Her shepherd's suit to hear ; 

To beauty shy, by lattice high. 

Sings high-born cavalier. 

The star of Love, all stars above. 

Now reigns o’er earth and sky. 

And high and low the influence know. 

But where is County Guy ? 

SIR WALTER SCOTT 


LET NOT WOMAN E’ER COMPLAIN 

Let not woman e’er complain 
Of inconstancy in love ; 

Let not woman e’er complain 
Fickle man i.s apt to rove ; 

Look abroad through Nature’s range, 
Nature’s mighty law is change ; 

Ladies, would it not be strange 
Man should then a monster prove ? 

Mark the winds, and mark the skies ; 

Ocean's ebb and oceaii’.s flow ; 

Sun and moon but set to rise, 

Round and round the sea.sons go. 

Why then ask of silly man, 

To oppose great Nature’s plan ? 

We *11 be constant while we can, — 

You can be no more, you know. 

Robert Burns. 


UNSATISFACTORY. 

** Have other lovers — say, my love — 

Loved thus before to-day ? ” 

“They may have, yes, they may, my lovt* ; 
Not long ago they may.” 

“ But, though they worshipped thee, my love, 
Thy maiden heart was free ? ” 

“ Don’t ask too much of me, my love ; 

Don’t ask too much of me.” 

I 

; “ Yet, now *t is you and I, my love, 

Love’s wings no more will fly 
“ If love could never die, inylove, 

1 Our love .should never die.” 
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** For shame ! and is this so, my love, 

And Love and I must go ? ” 

“ Indeed, I do not know, my love, 

My life, I do not know.” 

You will, you musi be true, my love, — 
Not look and love anew ! ” 

“ I ’ll see what I can do, my love, 

I ’ll see what I can do.” 

Anonymous. 


LOVE-LETTERS MADE IN FLOWERS. 

ON A PRINT OF ONE OF THEM IN A BOOK. 

An exquisite invention this, 

Worthy of Love’s most honeyed kiss, — 
This art of writing hillet-dousa 
In buds, and odom, and bright hues ! 

In saying all one feels and thinks 
In clever daffodils and pinks ; 

In puns of tulips ; and in phrases. 
Charming for their truth, of daisies ; 
Uttering, as well as silence may, 

Tlie sweetest words the sweetest way. 

How fit too for the lady’s bosom ! 

The place where Hllet-dmtx repose ’em. 

What delight in some sweet spot 
Combining love with garden plot. 

At once to cultivate one’s flowers 
And one’s epistolary powers ! 

Growing one’s own choice words and fancies 
In orange tubs, and beds of pansies ; 

One’s sighs, and passionate declarations. 

In odorous rhetoric of carnations ; 

Seeing how far one's stocks will reach ; 
Taking due care one’s flowers of speech 
To guard from blight as well as bathos, 

And watering every day one's pathos ! 

A letter comes, just gathered. We 
Dote on its tender brilliancy, 

. Inhale its delicate expressions 
Of balm and pea, and its confessiops 
Made with as sweet a Maiden’s Blush 
As ever mom bedewed on bush : 

(’T is in reply to one of ours. 

Made of the most convincing flowem.) 

Then, after we have kissed its wit 
And heart, in water putting it 
(To keep its remarks fresh), go. round 
Our little eloquent plot of ground, 

And with enchanted hands compose 
Our answer, — all of lily and rose, 

Of tuberose and of violet, 

And Little Darling (mignonette); 


Of Look-at-me and Call-me-to-you 
(Words that, while they greet, go through you) ; 
Of Thoughts, of Flames, Forget-me-not, 
Bridewort, — in short, the whole blest lot 
Of vouchers for a lifelong kiss, — 

And literally, breathing bliss ! 

Leigh Hunt. 

MY EYES ! HOW 1 LOVE YOU. 

My eyes ! how I love you. 

You sweet little dove you ! 

There ’s no one above you. 

Most beautiful Kitty. 

So glossy your hair is. 

Like a sylph’s or a fairy’s ; 

And your neck, I declare, is 
Exquisitely pretty ! 

Quite Grecian your nose is, 

And your cheeks are like roses. 

So delicious — 0 Moses I 

Surpassingly sweet ! 

Not the beauty of tulips. 

Nor the taste of mint-juleps, 

Can compare with your two lips. 

Most beautiful Kate ! 

Not the black eyes of Juno, 

Nor Minerva’s of blue, no, 

Nor Venus's, you know, 

Can equal your own I 

0, how my heart prances. 

And frolics and dances. 

When its radiant glances 

Upon me are thrown ! 

And now, dearest Kitty, 

It 's not very pretty. 

Indeed it ’s a pity. 

To keep me in sorrow ! 

So, if you ’ll but chime in. 

We ’ll have done with our rhymin'. 

Swap Cupid for Hymen, 

And be married to-morrow. 

John Godfrey Saxe 


CUPID SWALLOWED. 

T* OTHER day, as I was twining 
Roses for a crown to dine in; 

What, of all things, midst the heap, 
Should I light on, fast asleep, 
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But the little desperate elf, 

The tiny traitor, — Love himself ! 

By the wings I pinched him up 

Like a bee, and in a cup 

Of my wine I plunged and sank him ; 

And what d* ye think I did ? — I dmnk him ! 
Faith, I thought him dead. Not he ! 

There he lives with tenfold glee ; 

And now this moment, with liis wings 
I feel him tickling my heart-strings. 

Leigh Huni. 


DUNCAN GRAY CAM’ HERE TO WOO 

Duncan Gray cam* here to woo — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

On blythe Yule night when we were fou — 
Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Maggie coost her head fu* high. 

Looked asklent and unco skeigh, 

Gart poor Duncan stand abeigh — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Duncan fleeched and Duncan prayed — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Mag was deaf as Ailsa craig — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Duncan sighed baith out and in, 

Grat his een baith bleer’t and blin*, 

Spak 0 * lowpin o’er a linn — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Time and chance are but a tide — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o't ! 

Slighted Ipve is sair to bide — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Shall I, like a fool, quoth he, 

For a haughty hizzie dee ? 

She may gae to — France, for me ] 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

How it comes let doctors tell — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Meg grew sick as he grew heal — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Something in her bosom wrings, — 

Foi relief a sigh she brings ; 

And 0, her een they speak sic things ! 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Duncan was a lad o* grace — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Maggie’s was a piteous ease — 

Ha, ha ! the wooing o’t ! 

Duncan could na be her death : 

Swelling pity smooi-ed his wrath. 

Now they’re crouse and canty baith, 

Ha, ha I the wooing o’t ! 

Robert Burns 


THE DULE’S I’ THIS BONNET 0’ MINE. 

LANCASHIRE DIALECT. 

The dule ’s i’ this bonnet o’ mine : 

My ribbins ’ll never be reet ; 

Here, Mally, aw ’m like to be fine, 

For Jamie ’ll be cornin’ to-neet ; 

He met me i’ tli’ lone t’ other day 
(Aw wur gooin’ for wayter to th’ well), 

An’ he begged that aw ’d wed him i’ May, 

Bi th’ mass, if he ’ll let me, aw will ! 

When he took my two bonds into his, 

Good Lord, heaw they trembled between ! 
An’ aw durst n’t look up in his fiice, 

Becose on him seein’ my e’en. 

My cheek went as red as a rose ; 

There *s never a mortal con tell 
Heaw happy aw felt, — for, thae knows. 

One could n’t ha’ axed him theirsel’. 

But th’ tale wur at th’ end o’ my tiing ; 

To let it eawt would n’t be reet, 

For aw thought to seem forrud wur wrung ; 

So aw towd him aw ’d tell him to-neet. 

But, Mally, thae knows very weel, 

Though it is n’t a thing one should own, 

I V aw’d th’ pikein’ o’ th’ world to mysel’, 
Aw’d oather ha Jamie or noan. 

Neaw, Mally, aw’ve towd thae my mind ; 

What would to do iv it wur thee ? 

“Aw ’d tak him just while he’se inclined. 

An’ a farrantly bargain he ’ll be ; 

For Jamie ’s as greadly a lad 
As ever stept eawt into th’ sun. 

Go, jump at thy chance, an’ get wed ; 

All’ mak th’ best o* th’ job when it ’s done ! ” 

Eh, dear ! but it ’s time to be gwon : 

Aw should n’t like Jamie to wait ; 

Aw connut for shame be too soon, 

An’ aw would n’t for th* wuld be too late. 
Aw ’ra o’ ov a tremble to th* heel : 

Dost think ’at my bonnet ’ll do ? 

“ Be off, lass, — thae looks very weel ; 

He wants iioau o’ th’ bonnet, thae foo ! ” 
Edwin Waugh. 


RORY O’MORE; 

OR, ALL FOR GOOD LUCK. 

Young Rory O’More courted Kathleen bawn, — 
He was bold as a hawk, she as soft as the dawn ; 
He wished in his heart pretty Kathleen to i)lease. 
And he thought the best way to do that was to 
tease. 
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“Now, Rory, be aisy ! ” sweet Kathleen would 
cry* I 

Reproof on her lip, but a smile in her eye, — i 
“ With your tricks, I don’t know, in troth, what 
I ’m about ; 

Faith ! you ’ve tazed till I ’ve put on my cloak 
inside out” 

“ Och ! jewel,” says Rory, “ that same is the way 
Ye *ve thrated my heart for this many a day ; 
And *tis plazed that I am, and why not, to be , 
sure ? I 

For 'tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory 
O' More. 

I 

“ Indeed, then,” says Kathleen, “don’t think of ■ 
the like, . i 

For I half gave a promise to soothering Mike : 
The ground that I walk on he loves, I ’ll be ■ 
bound — ” ! 

“ Faith! ” says Roiy, “ I ’d rather love you than ' 
the ground. ” 

“ Now, Rory, 1 ’ll cry if you don’t let me go ; 
Sure I dream every night that I *m hating you 
so I " 

“Och 1 ” says Rory, “that same I ’m delighted 
to hear. 

For dhrames always go by conthiaries, my dear. 
So, jewel, kape dhraming that same till ye die, ! 
And bright morning will give dirty night the ; 

black lie I | 

And ’tis plazed that I am, and why not, to be ' 
sure ? ‘ 

Since ’tis all for good luck,” says bold Rory 
O’More. | 

“ Arrah, Kathleen, my darlint, you ’ve tazed me 
enough ; 

Sure I Ve thrashed, for your sake, Dinny Grimes ; 

and Jim Duff ; | 

And I’ve made myself, drinking your health, j 
quite a baste, — i 

So I think, after that, I may talk to the praste.” 
Then Rory, the rogue, stole his arm round her | 
neck, , 

So soft and so white, without freckle or speck ; 
And he looked in her eyes, that were beaming 
with light, 

And he kissed her sweet lips, — don’t you think 
he was right ? 

“ Now, Rory, leave off, sir, — you ’ll hug me no 
more, — 

That *s eight times to-day that yoii ’ve kissed me 
before.” 

“Then here goes another,” says he, *‘to make 
sure ! 

For there’s luck in odd numbers,” says Rory 
O’More. 

Samuel L^ver. 


THE LOW-BACKED CAR. 

W HEX first I saw sweet Peggj', 

’T was on a market day : 

A low-backed car she drove, and sat 
Upon a truss of hay ; 

But when that hay was blooming grass, 

And decked \rith flowera of spring, 

No flower was there that could compare 
With the blooming girl I sing. 

As she sat in the low-backed car. 

The man at the tunipike bar 
Never asked for the toll. 

But just rubbed his owld poll, 

And looked after the low-backed car. 

In battle’s wild commotion, 

The proud and mighty Mara 
With hostile scythes demands his tithes 
Of death in warlike cars ; 

While Peggy, peaceful goddess. 

Has darts in her bright eye. 

That knock men down in the market town. 
As right and left they fly ; 

While she sits in her low-backed car, 

Than battle more dangerous far, — 

For the doctor’s art 
Cannot cure the heart 
That is hit from that low-backed car 

Sweet Peggy round her car, sir. 

Has strings of ducks and geese, 

But the scores of hearts she slaughters 
By far outnumber these ; 

While she among her poultiy sits. 

Just like a turtle-dove, 

Well worth the cage, I do engage, 

Of the blooming god of Love ! 

While she sits in her low-backed ear. 

The lovers come near and far, 

And envy the chicken 
That Peggy is pickin’. 

As she sits in her low-backed car. 

0, I *d rather own that car, sir. 

With Peggy by my side, 

Tlian a coach and four, and gold galore. 

And a lady for my bride ; 

For the lady would sit fominst me. 

On a cushion made with taste, — 

While Peggy would sit beside me. 

With my arm around her waist. 

While we drove in the low-backed ear. 

To be manied by Father Mahar ; 

0, my heart would beat high 
At her glance and her sigh, — 

Though it beat in a low-backed car ! 

SAMUEL LOVI'K 
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SALLY IN OUK ALLEY. 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There ’s none like pretty Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cahbage-nets, 

And through the streets does cry *em ; 

Her mother she sells laces long 
To such as please to buy ’em ; 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally ! 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by I leave my work, 

I love her so sincerely ; 

My master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely. 

But let him bang his bellyful, 

I ’ll bear it all for Sally ; 

For she *s the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Of all the days that ’s in the week 
I dearly love but one day, 

And that *s the day that comes betwixt 
The Saturday and Monday ; 

For then I *m drest all in my best 
To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to church. 

And often am IJblamfed 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is namM : 

I leave the church in sermon-time, 

And slink away to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again, 

0, then I shall have money ! 

I ’ll hoard it up, and box it all. 

And give it to my honey ; 

I would it were ten thousand pound! 

I *d give it all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbors all 
Make game of me and Sally, 

And, but for her, I ’d better be 
A slave, and row a galley ; 


But when my seven long yeai'S are out, 

O, then 1 T1 many Sally ! 

0, then we ’ll wed, and then we ’ll bed, — 
But not in our alley ! 

Henry Carey. 

■ ♦ ■■ 

LOVELY MAEY DONNELLY. 

0 LOVELY Maiy Donnelly, it ’s you I love the 
best 1 

If fifty girls were round you, I ’d hardly see the 
rest. 

Be what it may the time of day, the ])lace be 
where it will, 

Sweet looks of Mary Donnelly, they bloom be- 
fore me still.' 

Her eyes like mountain .water that’s flowing on 
a rock, 

How clear they are I how dark they are ! and 
they give me many a shock. 

Red rowans warm in sunshine, and wetted with 
a shower. 

Could ne’er express the channing lip that has 
me in its power. 

Her nose is straight and handsome, her eyebrows 
lifted up, 

Her chin is very neat and pert, and smooth like 
a china cup, 

Her hair’s the brag of Ireland, so weighty and 
so fine, — 

It ’s rolling down upon her neck, and gathered 
in a twine. 

The dance o’ last Whit-Monday night exceeded 
all before ; 

No pretty girl for miles about was missing from 
the floor ; 

But Mary kept the belt of love, and 0, but she 
was gay I 

She danced a jig, she .sung a song, that took my 
heart away. 

When she stood up for dancing, her steps were 
so complete 

The music nearly killed itself to listen to her 
feet; 

The fiddler moaned his blindness, he heard her 
so much praised, 

But blessed himself he was n’t' deaf when once 
her voice she raised. 

And evermore I *m whistling or lilting what you 
sung, 

Your smile is always in my heart, your name 
beside my tongue ; 
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But you ’ve as many sweethearts as you ’d count 
on both your hands, 

And for myself there’s not a thumb or little 
finger stands. 

0, you’re the flower o’ womankind in country 
or in town ; 

The higher I exalt you, the lower I’m cast 
down. tf 

If some gi’eat loi*d should come this way, and see 
your beauty bright. 

And you to be his lady, I’d own it was but 
right. 

0, might we live together in a lofty palace hall, 

Where joyful music rises, and where scarlet cur- 
tains fall ! 

O, might we live together in a cottage mean and 
small ; 

With sods of grass the only roof, and mud the 
only wall ! 

0 lovely Mary Donnelly, your beauty ’s my dis- 
tress ; 

It ’sfar too beauteous to be mine, but 1 ’ll never 
wish it less. 

The proudest place would fit your face, and 1 
am poor and low” ; 

But blessings be about you, dear, wherever you 
may go ! 

William allikgham. 


HER LETTER. 

1 ’m sitting alone by the fire. 

Dressed just as I came from the dance. 

In a robe even you would admire, — 

It cost a cool thousand in France ; 

I ’m bediamonded out of all reason, 

My hair is done up in a cue : 

In short, sii*, “ the belle of the season ” 

Is w^astiug an hour on you. 

A dozen engagements I ’ve broken ; 

I left in the midst of a set ; 

Likewise a proposal, half spoken. 

That w^aits — on tlie stairs — for me yet. 

They say he ’ll be rich, — when he grows up, — 
And tlien he adores me indeed. 

And you, sir, ai'e turning your nose up. 

Three thousand miles off, as you i-ead. 

“ And how” do I like my position ? ” 

“ And w^hat do 1 think of New York ? ” 

“ And n«w, in my higher ambition. 

With whom do I waltz, flirt, or talk ? ” 

* ‘ And is.n’t it nice to have riches 
And diamonds and silks and all that ? ” 

** And are n’t it a -change to the ditches 
And tunnels of Poverty Flat ? ” 


Well, yes, — if you saw us out driving 
Each day in the park, four-in-hand ; 

If you .saw poor dear mamma contriving 
To look supematurally grand, — 

If you saw” papa’s picture, as taken 
By Brady, and tinted at that, 

You ’d never suspect he sold bacon 
And flour at Poverty Flat. 

And yet, just this moment, when sitting 
In the glare of the grand chandelier. 

In the bustle and glitter befitting 
The “finest soiree of the year,” 

In the mists of ayase do chamhery 
And the hum of the smallest of talk, — 
Somehow, Joe, I thought of ** The Ferr^”,” 
And the dance that we had on “ The Fork ; ' 

Of Hairison’s bam, with its muster 
Of flags festooned over the wall ; 

Of the candles that shed their soft lustre 
And tallow on head-dress and shawl ; 

Of the steps that we took to one fiddle ; 

Of the dress of my queer vis-d,-vis ; 

And how I once went down the middle 
With the man that shot Sandy McGee ; 

Of the moon that was quietly sleeping 
On the hill, w’hen the time came to go ; 

Of the few baby peaks that were peeping 
From under their bedclothes of snow ; 

Of that ride, — that to me was the rarest ; 

Of — the something you said at the gate : 
Ah, Joe, then I was n’t an heiress 
To “the best-paying lead in the State.” 

Well, well, it ’s all past ; yet it ’s funny 
To think, as I stood in the glare 
Of fashion and beauty and money, 

That I should be thinking, right there, 

Of some one who breasted high water, 

And swam the North Fork, and all that, 
Just to dance with old Folinsbee’s daughter, 
The Lily of Poverty Flat. 

But goodness ! what nonsense I ’m writing ! 
(Mamma says my taste still is low,) 

Instead of my triumphs reciting, 

I ’m spooning on Joseph, — hei^-ho ! 

And I ’m to he “ finished ” by travel, 
Whatever ’s the meaning of that, — 

0, why did papa strike pay gravel 
In drifting on Poverty Flat ? 

Good night, — here *s the end of my paper ; 
Good night, — if the longitude please, — 
For maybe, while wasting my taper, 

Your sun *s climbing over the trees. 
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But know, if you have n’t got riches, 

And are poor, dearest Joe, and all that, 

That my heart *s somewhere there in the ditches. 
And you Ve struck it, — on Poverty Flat. 

BRET HARTE. 


WIDOW JMACHREE. 

Widow machree, it 's no wonder you frown, — 
Och hone ! widow machree ; 

Faith, it ruins your looks, that same dirty black 

gO\TO, — 

Och hone ! widow machree. 

How altered your air. 

With that close cap you wear, — 

*T is destroying your hair, 

Wlxich should he flowing free : 

Be no longer a churl 
Of its black silken curl, — 

Och hone ! widow machree. 

Widow machree, now the summer is come, — 
Och hone ! widow maclu’ee ; 

When everything smiles, should a beauty look 
glum '{ 

Och hone ! widow machree ! 

See the birds go in pairs, 

And the rabbits and hares ; 

Why, even the bears 
Now in couples agi*ee ; 

And the mute little flsh. 

Though they can’t spake, they wish, — 
Och hone ! widow machree I 

Widow macliree, and when winter comes in, — 
Och hone ! widow machree, — 

To be poking the fire all alone is a sin, 

Och hone ! widow” machree 1 
Sure the shovel and tongs 
To each other belongs, 

And the kettle sings songs 
Full of family glee ; 

While alone with your cup 
Like a hermit you sup, 

Och hone ! widow machree ! 

And how do you know, with the comforts I *ve 
towld, — 

Och hone ! widow machree, — 

But you *re keeping some poor fellow out in the 
cowld ? 

Och hone I widow machree ! 

With such sins on your head, 

Sure your peace would be fled } 

Could you sleep in your bed 
Without thinking to see 
Some ghost or some sprite, 

That would wake you each night, 

Crying “ Cell hone ! widow machree ! ” 


Then take my advice, darling w'idow machree, — 
Och hone ! widow machree ! — 

And with my advice, faith, 1 wish you ’d take 
me, 

Och hone ! widow” machree ! 

You 'd have me to desire 
Then to stir up the fire ; 

And sure hope is no liar 
In whispering to me 
That the ghosts would depart 
When you ’d me near your heart, — 

Och hone ! widow machree ! 

Samull Lover. 


THE LAIRD O’ COCKPEN. 

Thk laird o’ Cockpen he ’s proud and he ’s gi*eat. 
His mind is ta’en up with the things o’ the state ; 
He wanted a wife his-bi*aw” house to keep. 

But favor wi’ w'ooin’ was fashions to seek. 

Doun by the dyke-side a lady did dwell. 

At his table-head he thought she ’d look well ; 
M’Clish’s ae daughter o’ Olaverse-ha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass wl’ a lang pedigi*ee. 

His yfig w’as weel pouthered, and guid as w’heu 
new ; 

His waistcoat w”as white, his coat it was blue ; 
He put on a ring, a sword, and cocked hat, — 
And wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a* that 

He took the giay mare, and rede cannilie, — 
And rapped at the yett o’ Claverse-lia’ Lee ; 
“Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily beu : 
She ’s wanted to speak w’i’ the Laird o’ Cockpen," 

Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder-flower 
wine ; 

“ And wrhat brings the Laird at sic a like time ? ’’ 
She put aff her apron, and on her silk gown, 

Her mutch wl’ red ribbons, and gaed awa’ down. 

And when she cam' beu, he boued fu’ low”, 

Aud what was his errand he soon let her know”. 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said, Na, 
And wi’ a laigli curtsie she tuniM awa’. 

Dumfoundered he w-as, but nae sigh did he gi’e ; 
He mounted his mare, and rade cannilie, 

And aften he thought, as he gaed through the glen, 
“ She ’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.” 

And HOW' that the Laiixi his exit had made, 
Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said ; 
“ 0, for aue I ’ll get better, it ’s waur I ’ll get ten ; 
I was daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen." 
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Neist time that the Laird and the lady were seen, 
They were gaim arm and arm to the kirk on tlie 
green ; 

Now she sits in the ha* like a weel-tappit hen, 
But as yet there ’s nae chickens appeared at 
Cockpen. 

Carolina Oliphant, BaroneisS xairne. 


THE FAITHFUL LOVEllS. 

I ’d been away from her three years, — about 
that, 

And I returned to find my Mary true ; 

And though I ’d question her, I did not doubt 
that 

It was unnecessary so to do. 

’T was by the chimney-corner we were sitting ; 

“ Mary,” said I, “ have you been always tme?” 
“Frankly,” says she, just pausing in her knit- 
ting, 

“ I don't think I ’ve unfaithful been to you : 
But for the three years past I *11 tell you what 
1 ’ve done ; then say if 1 've been tme or not. 

“ When first you left my grief was uncontrollable; 

Alone I mourned my miseiuble lot ; 

And all who saw me thought me inconsolable, 
Till Captain Cliffonl came from Aldevshott. 

To flirt with him amused me while ’t was new ; 

I don’t count that unfaithfulness — do you ? 

“The next — oh! let me see — was Fmnkie 
Phipps ; 

I met him at my uncle’s, Christmas-tide, 

And 'neath the mistletoe, where lips meet lips, 
He gave me his first kiss — ” And here she 
sighed. 

“We. stayed six weeks at uncle’s — how time 
flew I 

I don’t count that unfaithfulness — do you ? 

■“ Lord Cecil Fossmore — only twenty-one — 
Lent me his home. 0, how we rode and raced I 
We scoured the downs — we rode to hounds — 
such fun I 

And often was his arm about my waist, — 
That was to lift me up and down. But who 
Would call just that unfaithfulness? Would 
you? 

•“Do you know Reggy Vere ? Ah, how he sings I 
W e met, — ’t was at a picnic. O, such weather ! 
He gave me, look, tlie first of these two rings 
Whett we were lost in Qliefden woods together. 
Ah, what a happy time weispent,— wtt two 1 
J don’t count un^ltUfulness to, you. 


“ I 've yet another ring from him ; d' ye see 
The plain gold circlet that is shiniug here ' ” 
1 took her hand : “ 0 Mary 1 can it be 
That you — ” Quoth she, * * that I am Mrs. V ere. 
1 don’t call that unfaithfulness — do you ? ” 

“ No,” I i-eplied, “ for I am mamed too.” 

Anonymous. 


COOKING AND COURTING. 

FROM TOM TO NED. 

Dear Ned, no doubt you ’ll be siuprUed 
When you i*eceive and read this letter. 

I *ve railed against the marriage state. ; 

But then, you see, I knew no better. 

I *ve met a lovely girl out here ; 

Her manner is — well — very winning : 

We ’re soon to be — well, Ned, my dear, 

I ’ll tell you all, from the beginning. 

I went to ask her out to ride 
Last Wednesday — it was perfect weather. 
She said she could n't possibly : 

The servants had gone off together 
(Hibernians always rash away, 

At cousins’ funerals to be looking) ; 

Pies must be made, and she must stay, 

She said, to do that bmnch of cooking. 

“ 0, let me help yon,” then I cried : 

“ I ’ll be a cooker too — how jolly ! ” 

She laughed, and answered, with a smile, 

“ All right ! but you *11 repent your folly ; 
For I shall be a tyrant, sir, 

And good hard \vork you *11 hove to giapple ; 
So sit down there, and don’t you stir, 

But take this knife, and pare that apple.” 

She rolled her sleeve above her ami, — 

That lovely arm, so plum]) and rounded ; 
Outside, the morning sun shone bright ; 

Inside, the dough she deftly pounded. 

Her little fiugera sprinkled flour, 

And rolled the pie-crust up in masses : 

I passed the most delightful hour 
Mid butter, sugar, and molasses. 

With ^eep reflection her sweet eyes 
Gazed on each pot and pan and kettle : 

She sliced the apples, filled her pies, 

And then the upper crust did settle. 

Her rippling waves of golden hair 
In one great coil were tightly twisted ; 

But locks w'ould break it, here and there. 

And curl about where’er they listed. 

And then her sleeve came down, and 1 
Fastened it up — her liauds were doughy ; 

0, it did take the longest time I — 

Her arm, Ned, was so round and snowy. 
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She blushed, and ti’embled, and looked shy ; 

Somehow that made me all the bolder ; 
Her ai‘ch lips looked so red that 1 — 

AVell — found her head upon my shoulder. 

AVe ’re to be mamed, Ned, next month ; 

Come and attend tixe wedding revels. 

1 really think that bachelors 
Are the most miserable devils ! 

You ’d better go for some girl’s liand ; 

And if you are uncertain whether 
Yoxi dare to make a due demand, 

Why, just try cooking pies together. 

A.\0.\VMOUS. 


POSSESSION. 

A Poet loved a Star, 

And to it whisperad nightly, 

“ Being so fail*, why art thou, love, so far ? 

Or why so coldly shine, who shm’st so biightly ? 
0 Beauty wooed and unpossest ! 

0, might I to this beating breast 

But clasp thee once, and then die blest ! ” 

That Stai’ her Poet’s love, 

So wildly wann, made human ; 

And leaving, for his sake, her heaven above, 

His Star stooped eartliward, and became a 
Woman. 

“Thou who hast wooed and hast possest. 

My lover, answer : Which was best, 

The Stain’s beam or the Woman’s breast ? ” 

“ I miss from heaven,” the man replied, 

“ A light that drew my spirit to it.” 

And to the man the woman sighed, 

“ I miss from earth a poet.” 

Robert bulwer, lord Lytton, 
(Ovum J/trafW/i.) 


THE AGE OF WISDOM. 

Ho ! pretty page, with the dimpled chin, 
That never has known the bai'ber’s shear. 
All your wish is woman to win ; * 

This is tlie way that boys begin, — 

Wait till you come to forty year. 

Curly gold locks cover foolisli bitdns ; 

BUliug and cooing is all your cheer, — 
Sighing, and singing of midnight strains, 
Under BounybelFs window-panes, — 

Wait till you come to forty year. 

Forty times over let Michaelmas pass ; 

Giizzling hair tlie brain doth clear ; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Theu you knovr the worth of a lass, — 

Once you liave come to forty year. 


I Pledge me i*ound ; I bid ye declare, 

I All good fellows whose beards ara gray, — 
j Did not the fairest of the fair 
I Common grow and wearisome ere 
I Ever a month was past away ? 

1 

The reddest lips that ever have kissed. 

The brightest eyes that ever have shone. 
May pray and whisper and we not list, 

Or look away and never be missed, — 

Ere yet over a month is gone. 

Gillian ’s dead ! God rest her bier, — 

How I loved her twenty years syne ! 
Mamn ’s married ; but I sit here. 

Alone and meny at forty year, 

Dipping my nose in the Gascon wine. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


THE FIRE OF LOVE. 

FROM THE “ EXAMEN MISCELLAXEUM," 1708. 

The fire of love in youthful blood, 

Like what is kindled in bmshwood, 

But for a moment bums ; 

Yet in that moment makes a mighty noise ; 

It crackles, and to vapor turns, 

And soon itself destroys; 

But when crept into aged veins 
It slowly bums, and then long remains, 

And with a silent heat, 

Like fire in logs, it glows and wanns ’em long ; 
And though the fiame be not so great, 

Yet is the heat ns strong. 

CHARLES SACKVILLE, EARL OF DORSET 


LOVE. 

FROM THE "LAY OF THE LAST MLNSTREL, ’ CANTO IIL 

Axd said I tliat my limbs were old, 

And said I that my blood was cold, 

And that my kindly fire was fled. 

And my poor withered heart was d(*ad, 
And that 1 might not sing of love ^ — 
How could I, to the dearest theme 
That ever waraied a minstrel’s dream, 

So foul, so false a recreant prove ! 

How could I name love’s very name, 

Nor wake my heart to notes of flame ! 

• In peace. Love tunes the shepherd’s reed ; 
In war, he mounts the warrior’s steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the gi*een. 
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Love rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 

Tnie love ’s the gift which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven ; 

It is not fantasy’s hot fire. 

Whose wishes, soon as granted,,fly ; 

It liveth not in fierce desire, 

With dead desire it doth not die ; 

It is the secret sympathy. 

The silver link, the silken tie. 

Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 

In body and in soul can bind. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Power oe Love and Beauty. 

Love, like death. 

Levels all ranks, and lays the shepherd’s crook 
Beside the sceptre. 

Lady t^f Lyons, E. BULWER-Lytton. 

Didst thou but know the inly touch of love, 
Thou wouldst as soon go kindle fire with snow, 
As seek to quench the fire of love with words. 

T’wo GenUenun ^ Vsrona, Act ii. Sc, 7, SHAKESPEARE. 

Thy fatal shafts unerring move, 

I bow before thine altar, Love ! 

Roderick Random, Ch. xL T. SMOLLETT. 

Alas ! the love of women ! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing. 

Dm y%ian,'Cant. ii. BYRON. 

Mightier far 

Than strength of nerve or sinew, or the sway ' 
Of magic potent over sun and star. 

Is love, though oft to agony distrest, 

And though his favorite seat be feeble woman’s 
breast. 

Laodamia, WORDSWORTH. 

There’s a bliss beyond all that the minstrel has 
told. 

When two, that are linked in one heavenly tie. 
With heart never changing, and brow never cold. 
Love on through all ills, and love on till they 
die ! 

One hour of a passion so sacred is worth 
Whole ages of heartless and wandering bliss ; 
And 0,‘if there be an Elysinm on earth. 

It it is thi& 

^ MOpRR, 


Those curious locks so aptly twined 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind. 

Think not 'eanse menjlatterms say. T. CarEW. 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shtule. 

Or with the tangles of N ca;ra*s hair. 

Lyctdas. MlLTOV. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

Rape of the Lock, Cant. ii. POPE. 

Lie ten nights awake, carving the fashion of a 
new doublet. 

Much Ado about Notkms, Act ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Still harping on my daughter. 

HamUt, Act iu Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 


This is the very ecstasy of love. 

Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

The light that lies 
In woman’s eyes. 

The time I've tost, MOORE. 


It adds a precious seeing to the eye. . 

Lome's Labor Lost, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

With a smile that glowed 
Celestial rosy red, love’s proper hue. 

Paradise Lost, Book viii. MILTON. 


Hung over her enamored, and beheld 
Beauty, which, whether waking or asleep. 

Shot forth peculiar graces. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON. 


Love’s Blindness. 

Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind, 
And therefore is winged Cupid painted blind. 

Midsummer Night's Dream, Act i. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

None ever loved but at first sight they loved. 

Blind Beggar 0/ Alexandria, GEO. CHAPMAN. 

Who ever loved that loved not at first sight ? 

Hero and Leander. C. MARLOWE. 

But love is blind, and lovers cannot see 
The pretty follies that themselves commit. 

Merchant qf Venice, Act U. Sc, 6. SHAKESPEARE. 

Charms strike the sight, but merit ydns the soul. 

Rape q/ the Lock, Cant. V, ^ POPE. 

Our souls sit close and silently within, 

And theii* own weh from their own entrails spin ; 
And when eyes' meet far oflT, our seii.se is sucli. 
That, spideivUke, we feel the tcndei-est touch. 

Mariage k la Mode, Act ii. Sc, 1. DRYDEN. 
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Love’s Pains. 

A mighty pain to love it is, 

And 't is a pain that pain to miss ; 

IJut of all pains, the greatest pain 
It is to love, hut love in vain. 

A- Cowley. I 

The sweetest joy, the wildest woe is love ; 

The taint of earth, the odor of the skies 
Is in it. 

Ffsfus. p. j. bailey. 

( ’hords that vibrate sweetest pleasure 
Thrill the deepest notes of woe. 

0>t BURNS. 

Fantastic tyrant of the amorous heart, 

How hard thy yoke ! how cruel is thy dai*t ! 
Those ’scape thy anger who refuse thy sway, 

And those are punished most who most obey. 

Solomon* M. PRIOR. 

To be in love where scorn is bought with groans ; 
Coy looks, with heart-sore sighs; one fading 
moment’s mirth, 

TrVith twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights : 

If haply won, perhaps a hapless gain ; 

If lost, why then a grievous labor won. 

7 W0 Gentlemtn of Verma, Att !. Sc* z. SHAKESPEARE. 

Love is like a landscape which doth stand 
Smooth at a distance, rough at hand. 

On Lotte. r. HECGH 

V ows with so much passion, sw’cars with so much 
^ce, 

Tliat ’t is a kind of heaven to be deluded by him. 

Alexander the Great, Act i. Sc, 3. N. LEE. 

To love you was pleastint enough, 

And O, *t is delicious to hate 3’'ou ! 

MOORE 

Sighs, Teaes, and Smiles. 

To love, 

It is to be all made of sighs and tears. 

As Y 9 U Ltke it. Act v. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The w’orld was sad, — the garden was a wild ; 

And Man, the hemit, sighed — till Woman | 
smiled. 

Pleasures Pari i. T. CAMPBELL, 

0 father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 

1 n the small orb of one partieulai* tear ! 

A Laver's Comflaiut, St. xlii. SHAKESPEARE. 

Sighed and looked unutterable things. 

The Seasons • Surnnur. 


Sunshine and rain at once. 

King Lear, AciW. Sc. 3 Shakespeare, 

Smiles from reason flow. 

To brute denied, and are of love the food. 

Paradise Lost, Book ix MiLTON. 

The ^ose is fairest when ’tis budding new-, 

And hope is brightest when it dawns from fears. 
The rose is sweetest washed with morning dew, 
And love is loveliest when embalmed in tears. 

JJAy o/the Lake, Caui* iv. SCOTT. 

Shynews of Love. 

Silence in love bewrays more woe 
Than words, though ne’er so witty ; 

A beggar that is dumb, you know, 

May challenge double pity. 

The Silent Looer. SIR W. RALEIGH 

Read it, sweet maid, though it be done but slightly : 
Who can show all his love doth love hut lightly. 
Sound. S. Daniel. 

I never tempted her with word too large ; 

But, as a brother to his sister, showed 
Bashful sincerity, and comely love. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Act iv. Sc* i. SHAKESPEARE. 


Arts of Love. 

Of all the paths lead to a woman’s love 
Pity ’s the straightest. 

Knight of Malta, Act i, Sc* 3. BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 

So mourned the dame of Ephesus her love ; 

And thus the soldier, armed with resolution, 
Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer. 

JOdiard m. {Altered), Actii. Sc* i. COLLEV CIBBER. 

The Devil hath not> in all his quiver s choice. 
An arrow for the heart like a sweet voice. 

i JDot* Juan, Cant. xv. BYRON. 

Love first invented veme, and fonned the rhyme, 
The motion measured, harmonized the chime. 

Cymoivattd Iphigesiia, DRYDEN. 

Pleased me, long choosing and beginning late. 

Paradise Lost, Book iz. MiLTON. 

None without hope e’er loved the hjightest fair. 
But love can hope where reason would despair. 

Ef^rram. GEORGE, LORD LYITELION. 

Idle Love. 

My only books 
Were woman’s looks. 

And foUy all they ’ve taught me. 

The time I'velosA 


Thomson. 


M'KJRE 
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Love in your hearts os idly burns 
As fire in anti(xne Roman nms. 

Nudiiras, Part ii Cant. i. BUTLFR. 

Love sought is good, but given unsought is better. 

Twe 0 h Night, Act it. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 


Discriminating Love. 

The rose that all are praising 
Is not the rose for me ; 

Too many eyes are gazing 
0pon the costly tree ; 

But there 's a rose in yonder glen 
That shuns the gaze of other men, 

For me its blossom raising, — 

0, that ’s the rose for me. 

The rose that all are praising. T. H. BaYLY. 

■ But the fruit that can fall without shaking, 
Indeed is too mellow for me. 

The Ansruter. LaDY MARY W. MONTAGli. 

Love in a hut, with water and a crust, 

Is — Lord forgive us 1 — cinders, ashes, dust. 

Lamia KeaTS. 

The cold in clime are cold in blood. 

Their love can scarce deserve the name. 

TA<r Giaour. BYRON. 

Love’s Dangers. 

And when once the young heart of a maiden is 
stolen. 

The maiden herself will steal after it soon. 

Ill Omens. MOORE 

And whislwring, “ I will ne’er consent,” — con- 
sented. 

Don yuan. Cant. i. BYRON. 

The fly that sips treacle is lost in the sweets. 

Beggar’s Opera, Act ii. Sc. 2. J. Gay. 

Then fly betimes, for only they 
Conquer Love, that run away. 

Canffuesthy Plight. T. CarEW. 


The Sweets or Love. 

Then awake ! — the heavens look bright, my 
dear ! 

’T is never too late for delight, my dear 1 
And the best of all ways 
To lengthen our days, 

Is to steal a few hours from the night, my dear ! 

young JSfofy Moon. ' MOOXB. 

Lovers’ houra are long, though seeming short. 

yenus and Adonis. SHAKESPEARE 


0 Love ! 0 fire ! once he drew 

With one long kiss my whole soul through 

My lips, as sunlight diinketh dew. 

Fatima. TENNYSON. 

A long, long kiss, a kiss of youth and love. 

Don yuan. Cant. ii. BYRON. 

O’er her warm cheek, and rising bosom, move 
The bloom of young Desire and purple light of 
Love. 

Progress of Poesy, i. 3. T. CRAY. 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling. 

Hudibras, Part. lii. Cant. i. BCTLER 

And dallies with the innocence of love. 

Twelfth N^ht. Act iL &■. 4- SHAKESPEARE. 

And, touched by her fair tendance, gladlier gi-ew. 

Paradise Lost, Booh viil MiLTON. 

Why, she would hang on him, 

As if increase of appetite had grown 
By what it fed op 

Hamlet, Act L Se. a SHAKESPEARE 

Imparadised in one another’s aimsi. 

Paradise Lost, Booh iv. MiLTuN. 

Mutxtal Love. 

Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that heat as one. 

Ingomar the Sardarian, Act ii. MARIA Lovell. 

Ferd. Here ’s my hand. 

Miran. And mine, with my heait in *t. 

Tempest, Act iii. Se. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

What *s mine is yours, and what is yours is mine. 

Measure fbr Measure, Act v. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Drink ye to her that each loves best, 

And if you nurse a flame 
That *s told but to her mutual breast, 

We will not ask her name. 

Dnufcye to her. CAMPBELL. 

Forever, Fortune, wilt thou prove 
An unrelenting foe to love ; 

And, when we meet a mutual heart, ‘ 

Come in between and bid us part ? 

Song. THOMSON. 

And you must love him, ere to you 
He will seem worthy of your love. 

A Poet's Epitaph. WoRDSWORTH. 

Ye gods I annihilate but space and time, 

And make tw'o lovers happy. 

MarUnus Scrtblerus on the Art of Sinking in Poetry. Ck. xi. 

Pope. 
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Sweet to entrance 

The raptured soul by intermingling glance. 
Psyche. Mrs. Tighe. 

True beauty dwells in deep retreats, ‘ 

Whose veil is unremoved 
Till heart with lieart in concord beats, 

And the lover is beloved. 

To Wordsworth. 

O that the desert w-ere my dwelling-place, 

With one fair Spirit for my minister. 

That I might all forget the human race, 

And, hating no one, love but only her ! 

Ckilde Harold, Cattl. iv. BYRON. 

With thee, all toils are sweet ; each clime hath 
charms ; 

Earth — sea alike — our world within our arms. 

The Bride of Abydos. BYRON. 


True Love. 

Love is a celestial harmony 
Of likely hearts. 

Hytnn in Honor of Seattiy. SPENSER- 

The Gods approve 

The depth, and not the tumult, of the soul ; 

A fervent, not ungovernable, love. 

Thy transports moderate. 

Laodatnia, WORDSWORTH. 

In his deportment, shape, and mien appeared 
Elysian beauty, melancholy grace. 

Brought from a pensive, though a happy place. 
He spake of love, such love as Spirits feel 
In worlds whose course is equable and pure ; 

No fears to beat away, — no strife to heal, — 
The past unsighed for, and the future sure. 

Laedamia, WORDSWORTH. 

There ’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned. 

Antony and Cleopatra, Act L Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Forty thousand brothers 
Could not, with all their quantity of love. 

Make up my sum. 

Hamlet, Act v. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 


Tender Affection. 

So loving to my mother, 
That he might not beteeni the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. 

Hamlet, Act I. Sc. 2. 


Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life ; 
Dear as these eyes, that weep in fondness o’er 
■ thee. 

/ 'emev Preserved, Act v. Sc, i. T. OTWAY, 

Dear as the light that visits these sad eyes ; 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart. 

The Bard, T. GRAY. 

As dear to me as are the ruddy drops 
That visit my sad heart. 

yulius Ceesar, Act it. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

With thee conversing I forget all time ; 

All seasons and their change, all please alike. 

But neither breath of mom when she ascends 
With chami of earliest birds, nor rising sun 
On this delightful land, nor herb, fruit, flower, 
Glistering with dew, nor fragrance after showei-s. 
Nor gi-ateful evening mild, nor silent night 
With this her solemn bird, nor walk by moon, 
Or glittering starlight, without thee is sweet. 

Paradise Lost, Booh Iv. M ILTON. 


Constancy. 

All love is sweet. 
Given or returned. Common as light is love. 
And its familiar voice wearies not ever. 

Promethetts Uttbound. Act il. Sc. 5. SHELLEY. 

Love is indestructible : 

Its holy flame forever bumeth ; 

From Heaven it came, to Heaven returneth ; 

It sowetli here Avith toil and care, 

But the harvest- time of Love is there. 

Curse Kehama, Cant, x.' R. SOUTHEY. 

They sin who tell us Love can die : 

Wiiii Life all other passions fly, 

All othere are/hut vanity. 

Curst of Kehama, Cant, x. R. SOUTHEY. 

Doubt thou the Stax’S are fire, 

I Doubt that the sun doth move ; 

Doubt truth to be a liar, 

I But never doubt I love. 

j Hamlet, Aa S. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

When love begins to sicken and decay, 

It useth an enforcfed ceremony. 

There are no tiieks in plain and simi>le faith. 

yuttus Castor, Act Iv. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

She hugged the offender, and forgave the offence. 
Sex to the last. 

CymoH and Iphigenia. 


SHAKESPEARE 


DRYDEV. 


FRAGIVIENTS. 
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Lightly thou say’st that woman’s love is false, 
The thought is felser far. 

Bertyam. R. MaTURIS. 

You say to me-wards your affection ’s strong ; 
Pray love me little, so you love me long. 

Lcve me little, le/ve me hng, R. HERRICK. 

Let those love now who never loved before. 

Let those who always loved now love the more. 

Pervigilium Veneris. T. Parnell. 


Inconstancy and Jealousy. 

Airiove may be expelled by other love 
As poisons are by poisons. 

All for Leve. DrYDCN. 

Frailty, thy name is woman ! 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Ham. Is this a prologue, or the posy of a nng ? 
Oph. ’T is brief, my lord. 

Ham. As woman’s love. 

Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

A little month. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 9. SHAKESPEARE. 

Framed to make women false. 

Othello, Act i. Sc, 3. . SHAKESPEARE 

To beguile many, and be beguiled by one. 

Othello, Act iv. Sc. t. SHAKESPEARE. 

The lady doth protest too much, methinks. 

Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

0, swear not by the moon, the inconstant moon. 
That monthly changes in her circled orb, 

Lest that thy love prove likewise variable. 

Romeo and yuliet. Act ii. St 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

0, beware, my lord, of jealousy ; 

It is the green-eyed monster which doth mock 
The meat it feeds on. 

Othello, Actm. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

To be once in doubt. 

Is once to be resolved. 

Othello, Aam.Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites 1 

Othello, Aa iii. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

But, 0, what damned minutes tells he o’er, 

. Who dotes, yet doubts ; suspects, yet strongly 
loves ! 

Othello, Aa lii. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Trifles, light as air, 

Are to the jealous confirmations strong 
As proofs of holy writ. 

Othello, Act iii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

I With groundless fear he thus his soul deceives : 
What phrenzy dictates, jealousy believes. 

Btone. J. Gav. 

At lovers* peijuries, 

They say, Jove laughs. 

Romeo and yuliet, Aa 11. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Fool, not to know that love endures no tie. 

And Jove but laughs at lovers* perjury. 

Palamon and A rate. Booh li. DRYDEN. 

Hor jealousy 

Was understood, the injured lover’s hell. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. MILTON. 

Good heaven, the souls of all my tribe defend 
From jealousy ! 

Othello, Art lii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Heaven has no rage like love to hatred turned, 
Nov hell a fmy like a woman scorned. 

The Mourning Bride, Art iii. Sc. 8. W. CONGRE\'E. 

Who love too much hate in the like extreme. 

Homer's Odyssey. POPE. 

They that do change old love for new, 

Pi*ay gods, they change for worse ! 

The Arraignment of Parts : Cupid's Curse. C- PEELE. 


Possession. 

I die — but first I have poasessed. 

And come wliat ma}’', 1 kaxe been blest 

TheGutour. BVRON. 

I *ve lived and loved. 

mUenstein. Part i. ArtiL Se. 6. 


S. T. COLERIDGE. 
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MARRIAGE. 


SONNET. 

Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments : .love is not love, 

Which alters when it alteration finds, 

Or bends with the remover to remove ; 

(>, no ! it is an ever-fixed mark, 

That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 

It is the star to every wandering bark, 

Whose worth ’s unknown, although his height he 
taken. 

Love’s not Time’s fool, though rosy lips and 
cheeks 

Within his l)ending sickle’s compass come ; 

Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But hears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

SlI.lKESPEARti 


LOPE. 

There are who say the lover’s heart 
Is in the loved one’s merged ; 

O, never by love’s own wann art 
So cold a plea was urged ! 

No ! — hearte that love hath crowned or crossed 
Love fondly knits together ; 

Bui not a thought or hue is lost 
That made a part of either. 

It is an ill- told tale that tells 
Of “hearts by love made one ; ” 

He giws who near anothex^’s dwells 
More conscious of his own ; 

111 each spring up new thoughts and iMJwei-a 
That, mid love’s wann, clear weather, 

Together tend like climhiiig flowei*s, 

And, turning, grow together. 


Such fictions bliuk love’s better part, 
Yield np its half of bliss ; 

The vrells ai’e in the neighbor heart 
When there is thirst in this : 

There fiiideth love the passion-flowers 
On which it learns to thrive, 

Makes honey in another’s boweis. 

But brings it home to hive. 


Love’s life is in its own rejilies, — 

To each low beat it beats. 

Smiles back the smiles, sighs back the sighs, 
And every throb repeats. 

Then, since one loving heart still throws 
Two shadows in love’s sun, 

How should two loving hearts compose 
And mingle into one ? 

kiuble hervey. 


THOU HAST SWORN BY THY GOD, MY 
JEANIE. 

Tiioir hast sworn by thy God, my Jeaiiie, 

By that pretty white hand o’ thine, 

And by a* the lowing stars in heaven, 

That thou wad aye be mine ! 

And I hae sworn by my God, my Jeanie, 

And by that kind heart o* thine, 

By a’ the stars sown thick owre heaven, 

That thou shalt aye be mine ! 

Then foul fa’ the hands that wad loose sic bands, 
And the heart that wail part sic lave ! 

But there ’s nac hand can loose the band, 

But the finger o’ God abuve. 

Though the wee, wee cot maun be my bield, 

An’ my claithing ne’er sae mean, 

I wad lap me up rich i’ the faulils o’ hive, — 
Heaven’s armfu’ o’ my Jean ! 

Her white ami wad be a pillow to me, 

Fix* safter than the down ; 

An’ Luve wad winnow owre us his kind, kind 
wings, 

An’ sweetly I ’d sleep, an’ soun’. 

Come here to me, thou las.s o’ my luve ! 

Come here and kneel wi* me ! 

The morn is fu’ o’ the presence o’ God, 

An* I canna pray without thee. 

The mom-wind is sweet ’inang the beds o’ new 
flowera, 

The wee birds sing kindlie an’ hie ; 

Our gudeman leans owre his kail-yaixi dike, 

And a blytlie auld bodie is he. 

The Book maun be ta’en whan the carle comes 
hame, 

Wi* the holio psalmodie ; 

And thou maun sileak o’ me to thy God, 

And 1 will speak o’ thee. 


Allan Cunningham 
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ADAM DESCRIBING EVE. 

PROM “PARAUlSU LOS I,’ BOOK Mil. 

Mine eyes lie closed, but open left the ceU 
Of fancy, my internal sight, by which 
Abstract, as in a ti'ance, inethought I saw, 
Though sleeping, ivhere I lay, and saw the shape 
Still glorious before whom awake I stood ; 

Who, stooping, opened my left side, and took 
From thence a rib, with cordial spirits warm, 
And life-blood streaming fresh; wide was the 
wound, 

But suddenly with flesh filled up and healed : 
The rib he formed and fashioned with his liamls ; 
Under his foniiing hands a creature grew, 
Manlike, but difiei*ent sex, so lovely fair. 

That what seemed fair in all the world seemed 
now 

Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained 
And in her looks, which from that time infused 
Sweetness into my heart, unfelt before, 

And into ail things from her air inspired 
The spirit of love and amorous delight. 

She disappeared, and left me dark ; I waked 

To find her, or forever to deplore 

Her loss, and other pleasures all abjure : 

When out of hope, behold her, not far off, 

Such as I saw her in my dream, adorned 
With what all earth or Heaven could bestow 
To make her amiable. On she came, 

Leil by her heavenly Maker, though unseen. 

And guided by his voice, nor uiiinfonned 
Of nuptial sanctity and mamage rites : 

Grace was in all her steps. Heaven in her eye, 

In every gesture dignity and love. 

I, oveijoyed, could not forbear aloud : 

“ This turn hath made amends ; thou hast 
fulfilled 

Thy words. Creator bounteous and benign, 

Giver of all things fair, but fairest this 
Of all thy gifts, nor enviest. I now see 
Bone of my bone, flesh of my flesh, myself 
Before me; Woman is her name, of man 
Extracted : for this cause he shall forego 
Father and mother, and to his wife adhere ; 

And they shall be one flesh, one heart, one soul.*’ 
She heard me thus, and though divinely 
breught. 

Yet innocence and virgin modesty. 

Her virtue and the conscience of her worth. 

That would be wooed, and not unsought be won. 
Not obvious, not obtrusive, but retired, 

The more desirable ; or, to say all, 

Nature herself, though pure of sinful thought, 
Wrought in her so, thal^ seeing me, she turned ; 
I followed her ; she what was honor knew. 

And with obsequious m^’esty approved 
My pleaded rea.son- To the nuptial bower 


I led her blushing like the mom : all Heaven, 
And happy constellations on that hour 
Shed their selocte&t influence ; the earth 
Gave sign of giatulatiou, and each hill ; 

Joyous the birds ; fresh gales and gentle ail's 
Whispered it to the Avoods, and from their wings 
; Flung rose, flung odors from the spicy shrub, 

I Disporting, till the amorous bird of night 
i Smig spousal, and bid haste the evening star 
! On his hill-top, to light the bridal lamp. 

I • . . . . 

When I approach 

Her loveliness, so absolute she seems. 

And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuoiisest, discreetest, best ; 

; All higher knowledge in her presence falls 
I Degraded, wisdom in discourse with her 
I Loses discountenanced, and like folly show’s ; 

I Authority and reason on her wait, 

As one intended Amt, not after made 
Occasionally ; and, to consummate all. 

Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed. 

Neither her outside formed so fair, nor aught 

So much delights me, as those graceful acts, 
Those thousand decencies that daily flow 
From all her words and actions, mixed with love 
And sweet compliance, w’hich declare unfeigned 
Union of mind, or in os both one soul ; 
Harmony to behold in wedded paii* 

More gi’ateful than harmonious sound to the ear. 

Milion. 


TO A LADY BEFORE MARRIAGE. 

0, FORMED by Nature, and refined by Art, 

With channs to win, and sense to fix the heart 1 
By thousands sought, Clotilda, canst thou free 
Thy crowd ^pf captives and descend to me i 
Content in shades obscure to waste thy life, 

A hidden beauty and a country wdfe ? 

0, listen while thy summers are my theme 1 
Ah ! soothe thy partner in his waking dream ! 
In some small hamlet on the lonely plain. 
Where Thames through meadows rolls his mazy 
train, 

Or w'here high Windsor, thick with greens ar- 
1 rayed. 

Waves his old oaks, and spreads his ample shade. 
Fancy has figured out our calm retreat ; 

Already round the visionary seat 

Our limes begin to shoot, our flowers to spring, 

Tlie brooks to murmur, and the birds .to sing. 
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Where dost thou lie, thou thinly peopled green, 
Thou nameless lawn, and village j^et unseen, 
Where sons, contented with tlieir native gi ound, 
Ne’er ti’avelled further than ten fm-longs round. 
And the tanned peasant and his niddy bride 
Were bom together, and together died, 

Where early larks best tell the morning light, 
And only Philomel distui-bs the night ? 

Midst gardens here my humble pile shall rise. 
With sweets sun’ounded of ten thousand dyes ; 
All savage where the embroidered gardens end, 
The haunt of echoes, shall my woods ascend ; 
And oh ! if Heaven the ambitious thought ap- 
prove, 

A rill shall warble ’cross the gloomy grove, — 

A little rill, o’er pebbly beds conveyed. 

Gush down the steep, and glitter through the 
glade. 

What cheering scents these bordering banks ex- 
hale ! 

How loud that heifer lows from yonder vale ! 
That thrush how shrill ! his note so clear, so 
high, 

He drowns each feathered minsti-el of the sky. 
Here let me trace beneath the purpled mom 
The deep-mouthed beagle and the sprightly horn, 
Or lure the trout with well-dissembled flies, 

Or fetch the fluttering partridge from the skies. 
Nor shall thy hand disdain to crop the vine, 

The downy peach, or flavored nectarine ; 

Or rob the beehive of its golden hoard, 

And bear the uubought luxuriance to thy board. 
Sometimes my books by day shall kill the houre, 
While from thy needle rise the silken flowera, 
And thou, by turns, to ease my feeble .sight. 
Resume the volume, and deceive the night. 

0, when I mark thy twinkling eyes opprest, 

Soft whispering, let me warn my love to rest ; 
Then watch thee, charmed, while sleep locks 
every sense. 

And to sweet Heaven commend thy innocence. 
Thus reigned our fathers o’er the raral fold, 
Wise, hale, and honest, in the days of old ; 

Till courts arose, where substance pays for show. 
And specious joys are bought with real woe. 

Thomas Tickell. 


THE NIGHT BEFQRE THE WEDDING; 
OR, TEN YEARS AFTER. • 

The country ways are full of mire. 

The boughs toss in the fading light, 

The winds blow out the sunset’s fire, 

And sudden droppeth down the night. 

I sit in this familiar room. 

Where mud-splashed hunting squires resort ; 
My sole companion in the gloom 
This slowly dying pint of port. 


I ’Mong all the joys my soul hath known, 

'Moug errors over which it gi’ieves, 

I sit at this dark hour alone, 

Like Autumn mid his withered leaves. 

This is a night of wild farewells 
To all the past, the good, the fair* ; 

To-morrow, and my wedding bells 
Will make a music in the air. 

Ijike a wet fisher tempest-tost, 

Who sees throughout the weltering night 
Afar on some low-lying coast 
The streaming of a rainy light, 

I saw tliis hour, ~ and now ’t is come ; 

The rooms are lit, the feast is set ; 

Within the twilight 1 am dumb, 

My heart filled with a vague regret. 

I cannot say, in Eastern style, 

Where’er she treads the pansy blows ; 

Nor call her eyes twin stars, her smile 
A sunbeam, and her mouth a rose. 

Nor can 1, as your bridegrooms do, 

Talk of my raptures. 0, how sore 
I The fond romance of twenty-two 
Is parodied ere thirty-four ! 

To-night I shake hands with the past, — 
Familial* yeara, adieu, adieu ! 

An unknown door is open cast, 

An empty future wide and new 
Stantls waiting. 0 ye naked rooms, 

Void, desolate, without a chann! 

Will Love’s smile chase your lonely glooms, 

Aud drape your walls, and make them warm ? 

The man who knew, while he was young, 

Some soft and soul-subduing air. 

Melts w^hen again he hears it sung, 

Although ’t is only half so fair. 

So I love thee, and lov^ is sweet 
(My Florence, ’t is the cruel truth) 

Because it can to age repeat 
That long-lost passion of my youth. 

0, often did my spirit melt, 

BluiTed lettere, o’er your artless rhymes ! 

Fair tress, in which the sunshine dwelt, 

I Ve kissed thee many a million times ! 

And now 't is done. — My passionate tears, 

Mad pleadings with an iron fate. 

And all the sweetness of my years. 

Are blackened ashes in the grate. 

Then ring in the wind, my wedding chimes ; 

Smile, villager, at eveiy door ; 

Old chuvehyaal, stuffed with buried crimes. 

Be clad in sunshine o’er and o’er ; 
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And youthful maidens, white and sweet, 

Scatter your blossoms far and wide ; 

And with a bridal chorus gi*eet 

This happy bridegroom and his bride. 

“ This happy bridegroom ! ” there is sin 
At bottom of my thankless mood : 

What if desert alone could win 
For me life’s chiefest grace and good? 

Love gives itself ; and if not given, 

Ko genius, beauty, state or wit, 

^To gold of earth, no gem of heaven, 

Is rich enough to purchase it. 

3t may be, Florence, loving thee. 

My heart will its old memories keep ; 

Like some worn sea-shell from the sea, 

Filled with the music of the deep. 

And you may watch, on nights of i-ain, 

A shadow on my brow encroach ; 

Be startled by my sudden pain. 

And tenderness of self-reproach. 

It may be that your loving wiles 
Will call a sigh fi*om far-olf years j 
It may be that your happiest smiles 
Will biirn my eyes with hopeless tears ; 

It may be that my sleeping breath 
Will shake, with painful visions wrung ; 

And, in the awful trance of death, 

. A stranger’s name be on my tongue. 

Ye phantoms, bom of bitter blood. 

Ye ghosts of passion, lean and worn. 

Ye terrors of a lonely mood. 

What do ye here on a wedding-morn ? 

For, as the dawning sweet and fast 
Through all the heaven spreads and flows, 
Within life’s discord, rude and vast, 

Love’s subtle music grows and grows. 

And lightened is the heavy curse, 

And clearer is the weary road ; 

The very worm the sea-weeds nurse 
Is eared for by the Eternal God. 

My love, pale blossom of the snow. 

Has pierced earth wet with wintry showers, — 
O may it drink the sun, and blow. 

And be followed by aU the year of flowers ! 

Black Bayard from the stable bring ; 

The rain is o'er, the wind is down. 

Round stirring farms the birds will sing, 

The dawn stand in the sleeping town, 

Within an hour. This is her gai^ 

Her sodden roses droop in night. 

And — emblem of my happy fate — 

In one dear window thei*e is light. 


The dawn is oozing pale and cold 
Through the damp east for many a mile ; 
When half my tale of life is told, 
Grim-featured Time begins to smile. 

Last star of night that lingerest yet 
In that long rift of rainy gray. 

Gather thy wasted splendors, set, 

And die into my wedding day. 

Alexander smith. 


THE BRIDE. 

FROM *‘A BALLAD UPON A WEDDING.** 

The maid, and thereby hangs a tale. 

For such a maid no Whitsun-ale 
Could ever yet produce : 

No grape that’s kindly ripe could be 
So round, so plump, so soft as she. 

Nor half so full of juice. 

Her finger was so small, the ring 
Would not stay on which they did bring, — 

It was too wide a peck ; 

And, to say tmth, — for out it must, — 

It looked like the great collar — just — 

About our young colt’s neck. 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out. 

As if they feared the light ; 

But 0, she dances such a way ! 

No sun upon an Easter-day 
Is half so fine a sight 

Her cheeks so rare a white was on, 

No daisy makes comparison ; 

Who sees them, is undone ; 

For streaks of red were mingled there, 

Such as are on a Katherine pear, 

The side that ’s next the sun. 

Her lips were red ; and one was thin, • 
Compared to that was next her chin. 

Some bee had stung it newly ; 

But, Dick, her eyes so guard her face, 

I durst no mora upon them gaze, 

*Than on the sun in July. 

Her moutli so small, when she does speak, 
Thou ’dst swear her teeth her words did break, 
That they might passage get ; 

But she so handled still the matter, 

They came as good as ours, or better. 

And are not spent a whit. 

SIR John suckling. 
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THE BEIDE. 

FROM “THE EPITHALAMION.” 

Lor ! where she comes along with portly pace, 
Lyke Phoebe, from her chamber of the East, 
Arj^sing forth to ran her mighty mce, 

Clad all in white, that seems a virgin best. 

So well it her beseems, that ye would weeue 
Some angell she liad beene. 

Her long loose yellow locks lyke golden wyi*e, 
Sprinckled with perle, and peiiingflowi’eaatweene, 
Doe lyke a golden mantle her attyre. 

And, being crovirnM with a girland greene, 

Seem lyke some niayden iiueeue. 

Her modest eyes, abashed to behold 
So many gazem as on her do stare. 

Upon the lowly ground affixed are, 

Ne dare lift up her countenance too bold, 

But blush to heare her prayses sung so loud, — 
So faiTe from being proud. 

Nathlesse doe ye still loud her prayses sing, 
That all the woods may answer, and your ecclio 
ring. 

Tell me, ye merchants daughters, did ye see 
So fayra a creatui*e in your towne before ; 

So sweet, so lovely, and so mild as she, 

Adomd with beautyes grace and veitues store ? 
Her goodly eyes lyke saphyres shining blight, 
Her foiehead y voiy w^hite. 

Her cheekes lyke apples which the sun hath 
radded, 

Her lips lyke cherries, channing men to byte, 
Her brest lyke to a bowl of creame uncradded, 
Her paps lyke lyllies budded, 

Her snowie necke lyke to a marble towre, 

And all her body like a pallace fayre, 

Ascending up^ with many a stately stay re, 

To honors seat and chastities sweet bowra. 

Why stand ye still, ye vii'gins, in amaze. 

Upon her so to gaze. 

Whiles ye forget your former lay to sing, 

To which the woods did answer, and your eccho 
ring? 

EDMUND SPENSER. 


HEBREW WEDDING. 

FROM “THE FALL OF JERUSALEM.” 

To the sound of timbrels sweet 
Moving slow our solemn feet. 

We have borne thee on the road 
To the virgin’s blest abode ; 

With thy yellow torches gleaming, 
And thy scaiiet mantle sti*eaming, 
And the canopy above 
Swaying as we slowly move. 


Thou hast left the joyous feast, 

And the mirth and wine have ceased ; 
And now we set thee down before 
The jealously unclosing door, 

That the favored youth admits 
Where the veilM virgin sits 
In the bliss of maiden fear, 

Waiting our soft tread to liear, 

And the music’s brisker din 
At the bridegroom’s enteiiiig in, 
Entering in, a welcome guest. 

To the chamber of his rest. 


CHORUS OF MAIDENS. 

Now the jocund song is thine, 

JJride of David’s kingly line ; 

How thy dove-like bosom trembleth, 

And thy shrouded eye resembleth 
Violets, when the dews of eve 
A moist and tremulous glitter leave 

On the bashful sealed lid ! 

Close within the bride- veil hid. 

Motionless thou sitt’st and mute ; 

Save that at the soft salute 
Of each entering maiden friend, 

Thou dost rise and softly beml. 

Hark 1 a brisker, merrier glee ! 

The door unfolds, — ’t is he ! ’t is he ! 
Thus we lift our lamiis to meet liiin, 

Thus we touch onr ftites to greet him. 
Thou shalt give a fonder meeting, 

Thcu shalt give a tenderer greeting. 

henry Hart milman. 


MARRIAGE. 

FROM “HUMAN- LIFE.' 

Then before All they stand, — the holy vow 
And ring of gold, no fond illusions now, 

Bind her as his. Across the thrashold led, 

And eveiy tear kissed off as soon as shed, 

His house she entere, — there to be a light, 
Sliining within, when all without is night ; 

A guardian angel o’er his life presiding. 
Doubling his pleasures and his cares dividing, 
Winning him back when mingling in the throng, 
Back from a world we love, alas ! too long, 

To fireside happiness, to hours of ease. 

Blest with that charai, the certainty to please. 
How oft her eyes read his ; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined ; 

Still subject, — ever on the watch to boiTOw 
Mirth of his mirth and sorrow of his soitow ' 
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The soul ot‘ music slumbers iu tlie shell, 

Till waked and kindled by the master’s spell, 
And feeling hearts r— touch them but rightly — 
pour 

A thousand melodies unheard before ! 

Samuel Rogers. 


SEVEN TIMES SIX. 

GIVING IN MARRIAGE. 

To bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To watch, and then to lose : 

To see my bright ones disappear, 

Drawn up like morning dews ; — 

To bear, to nurae, to rear. 

To watch, and then to lose : 

This have I done when God drew near 
Among his own to choose. 

To hear, to heed, to wed, 

And with thy lord depart 

In tears that he, as soon as shed. 

Will let no longer smart. 

To hear, to heed, to wed. 

This while thou didst I smiled. 

For now it was not God who said, 

“ Mother, give me thy child.” 

0 fond, 0 fool, and blind, 

To God I gave with team ; 

But, when a man like grace would find. 
My soul put by her fears. 

0 fond, 0 fool, and blind, 

God guards in happier sphems ; 

Tliat man will guard where he did bind 
Is hope for unknown years. 

To hear, to heed, to wed, 

Fair lot that maidens choose, 

Thy mother’s tenderest words are said. 
Thy face no more she views ; 

Thy mother’s lot, my dear, 

She doth in naught accuse ; 

Her lot to bear, to nurse, to rear, 

To love — and then to lose. 

• JEAN INGELOW. 


LIKE A LAVEROCK IN THE LIFT. 

It ’s we two, it *s we two for aye, 

All the world, and we two, and Heaven be our 
stay ! 

Like a laverock* in the lift,t sing, 0 bonny 
bride ! 

All the world was Adam once, with Eve by his 
side. 


What’s the world, my lass, my love! — what can 
it do ? 

I am thine, and thou art mine ; life is svreejt and 
new. 

If the world have missed the mark, let it stand 
by; 

For we two have gotten leave, and once moi'e 
will try. 

Like a laverock in the lift, sing, 0 bonny bride 1 
It *s we two, it ’s we two, happy side by side. 
Take a kiss from me, tby man ; now the song 
begins : 

“All is made afresh for us, and the brave heait 
wins.” 

When the darker days come, and no sun will 
shine. 

Thou shalt dry my tears, lass, and I T1 dry thine. 
It’s we two, it’s we two, wliile the world’s 
away, 

Sitting by the golden sheaves on our weddmg 
day. 

Jean Ingelow. 

NOT OURS THE VOWS. 

Not ours the vows of such as plight 
Their troth in sunny weather, 

While leaves are green, and skies are bright, 
To walk on flowers together. 

But we have loved as those who tread 
The thorny path of sorrow, 

With clouds al^ve, and cause to dread 
Yet deeper gloom to-moiTow, 

That thorny path, those stonny skies. 

Have drawn our spirits nearer ; 

And rendered us, by sorrow’s ties, 

Each to the other dearer. 

Love, bom in hours of joy and mirth, 

With mirth and joy may perish ; 

That to which darker hours gave birth 
Still more and more we cherish. 

It looks beyond the clouds of time. 

And through death’s shadowy poital ; 

Made by adversity sublime, 

By faith and hope immortal. 

Bernard barton. 


A WJFE. 

FROM •' PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE.** 

She was a creature framed by love divine 
For mortal love to muse a life away . 

In pondering her perfections ; so unmoved 
Amidst the world’s contentions, if they touched 
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No vital chord nor troubled what she loved, 
Philosophy might look her in the face, 

Andj like a hermit stooping to the well 
That yields him sweet refreshment, might therein 
See hut his own serenity reflected 
With a more heavenly tenderness of hue ! 

Yet whilst the world’s ambitious empty cares. 
Its small disq^iiie tildes and insect stings. 
Disturbed her never, she was one made up 
Of feminine affections, and her life 
Was one full stream of love from fount to sea. 

Henry Taylor. 


DOLCINO TO MARGAEET. 

The world goes up and the world goes down, 
And the sunshine follows'the rain ; 

And yesterday's sneer, and yesterday’s frown. 
Can never come over again, 

Sweet wife, 

No, never come over again. 

For woman is warm, though man be cold, 

And the night will hallow the day ; 

Till the heart which at even was weary and old 
Can lise in the morning gay, 

Sweet wife, 

To its work in the morning gay. 

CHARLES Kingsley. 


CONNUBIAL LIFE. 

FROM “ THE SEASONS X SPRING. ' 

But happy they ! the happiest of their kind ! 
Whom gentler stars unite, and in one fate 
Theii* heai'ts, their fprtunes, and thefr beings 
blend. 

’T is not the coarser tie of human laws. 
Unnatural oft, and foreign to the mind, 

That binds their peace, hut harmony itself, 
Attuning all their ; 

Where friendship fhll-exerts her softest power. 
Perfect esteem enlivened by desire 
Ineffable, and sympathy of soul ; 

Thought meeting thought, and will preventing 
will. 

With boundless confidence : for naught but lovt* 
Can answer lovfe, and render bliss secui’e. 
Meantime a smiling offspring rises round. 

And mingles both thefr graces. By degi'ees. 

The human blossom blows ; and every day, 

Soft as it rolls along, shows some new chai-m. 
The father’s lustre and the mother^s bloom. 

Then infant reason grows apace, and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task 1 to rear the tender thought, 


To teach the young idea how to shoot, 

To pour the fresh instruction o’er the mind, 

To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 
! The generous purpose in the glowing breast. 

0, speak the joy 1 ye whom the sudden tear 
Surprises often, while you look amund, 

And nothing strikes your eye but sights of hlias^ 
All various nature pressing on the heart ; 

An elegant snfiiciency, content, 

Retirement, rural quiet, friendshi}>, books, 

Ease and alternate labor, useful life, 

Progressive virtue, and approving Heaven. 

These are the matchless joys of virtuous love ; 
And thus thefr moments fly. The Seasons thus^ 
As ceaseless round a jarring world they roll, 

Still find them liajjpy ; and consenting Spring 
Sheds her own rosy garland on their heads : 

Till evening comes at last, serene and mild ; 
When after the long vernal day of life, 

Enamored more, as more remembrance swells 
With many a proof of recollected love, 

Together down they sink in social sleep ; 
Together freed, thefr gentle spirits fly 
To scenes where love and bliss immortal reign. 

James Thomson. 


EEAGMENTS. 

FO RELOOKINGS. 

Why don’t the men propose, mamma, 

Why don’t the men propose ? 

lyhv (toH'i the menpretfose / T. H. BA7LY.. 

Warnings. 

This house is to be let for life or years ; 

Her rent is sonw, and her income tears ; 

Cupid, 't has long stood void ; her bills make 
known. 

She must be dearly let, or let alone. 

EtnbUmSt Book ii. lO. F, QUARLES. 

Look ere thou leap, see ere thou go. 

Of rnviitg and Thmnng-. T. TUSSER. 

Thus grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure ; 
Married in haste, we may repent at leisure 

Tke Old Bachelor, Act v. Sc. i. W. CONGREVE. 

Men are April when they woo, December when 
they wed. 

As You Like It, Act iv. Sc. i. ShaXBSPEARE. 

And oft the careless find it to their cost, 

The lover in the husband may be lost. 

Advice to a Lady. LORD LYTTELTON. 
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Mehcenary Matches. 

Maidens like moths are ever caught by glare. 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair. 

English Bards and Scotch Reuiemrs. BYRON. 


Possibilities. 

Find all his having and his holding • 
Reduced to eternal noise and scolding, — 

The conjugal petard that tears 
Down all iiortcullises of ears. 

Hudtdras, BUTLER. 

Abroad too kind, at home *t is steadfast hate, 
And one eternal tempest of debate. 

LeveofFame. E. YOUNG 

Cur.se on all laws but those which love has made, 
hove, free as air, at sight of human ties, 

Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 

F.hisa to Abelard. POPS 

Certainties. 

The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear ; 

And something every day they live 
To pity and perhaps forgive. 

Afutuat Forbearance- COWPER. 

Advice. 

Misses ! the tale that 1 relate 
This lesson seems to carry, — 

Choose not alone a proper mate, 

But proper time to marry. 

Pairing Time Antfapatai, CowPER, 

Let still the woman take 
An elder than herself : so weare she to him, 

So sways she level in her husband’s heart. 

For, boy, however we do praise ourselves. 

Our fancies are more giddy and unfiim, 

More longing, wavering, sooner lost and won, 
Than women’s ai*e. 

Then let thy love be younger than thyself, 

Or thy affection cannot hold the bent. 

TweJJih Nigkt^ Act ii. Se. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such a woman oweth to her husband. 

Taming of the Shrew, Act v. Sc. s. SHAKESPEARE. 

She who ne’er answers till a husband cools, 

Or, if she rules him, never shows she rales. 

Moral Essays Epistle II. POPE . 

And truant husband should return, and say, 
“My dear, I was the tiret who came away.’* 

Don yuan. Cant. L BYRON. 


The Happy Lot. 

Ikly latest found. 
Heaven’s last best gift, my ever new delight. 

Paradise Lost, Booh v. MILTON. 

She is mine own ! 

And I as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, ' 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 

Tit/o Gent 0/ Verona, Act ii. .Sr. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

How much the wife is dearer than the bride. 

An Irregular Ode. LORD LYTTELTON. 

Time still, as he flies, brings increase to her trath, 
And gives to her mind what he steals from her 
youth. ' 

The Happy Marriage. E. MOORE. 

Aud when with envy Time, transported. 

Shall tliink to rob us of our joys, 

You T1 in your girls again be courted. 

And 1 *11 go wooing in my boys. 

Wini/reda. T. PERCY. 

True Love is but a humble, low-bom thing. 

And hath its food seiwed up in earthen ware ; 

It is a thing to walk ■with, hand in hand. 
Through the every-dayuess of this work-day 
world, 

A simide, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 
Can warm earth’s poorest hovel to a home. 

Lave. J. R- LOWELL. 
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HOME. 


MY WIFE ’S A WINSOME WEE THING. 

She is a n-insome wee thin", 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a bonnie wee thing. 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

I never saw a fairer, 

I never lo'ed a dearer, 

And neist my heart I ’ll wear her. 

For fear my jewel tine. 

She is a winsome wee thing, 

She is a handsome wee thing, 

She is a Iwnnie w-ee thing, 

This sweet wee wife o’ mine. 

The warhl’s wrack we share o’t. 

The warstle and the care o’t : 

Wi’ her I ’ll blythely bear it, 

Ami think my lot divine. 

RuIjEKT ni’UNb. 


Ilut rather raiseil to be a nobler man, 

And more divine in my humanity, 

As knowing that the waiting eyes which scan 
My life are lighted by a purer being. 

And ask meek, calm-browed deeds, with it agret*- 

j iMg- 

j 

Our love is not a fading, earthly flower : 

■ Its winged seed ilropped down from Paradise, 

i And, nursed by day and night, by sun and 
[ shower, 

•' Doth momently to fresher beauty rise : 

I To ns the leafless autninii is not bare, 

Nor w’inter's rattling boughs lack lusty green. 
Our summer hearts make summer’s fulness, where 
No leaf, or bud, or blossom may be seen : 

For nature’s life in love’s deep life doth lie, 
i Love, — whose forgetfulness is beauty’s death, 

■ Whose mystic key these cells of Thou and I 
Into the inflnite freedom openeth, 

: And makes the body’s dark and narrow grate 
j The wind-flung leaves of Heaven’s palace-gate. 


SONNETS. j 

My Love, I have no fear that thou shouldst die : ] I thought our love at full, but I did err ; 

Allieit 1 ask no fairer life than this, ^ Joy’s wreath droojied o’er mine eyes; 1 could not 

Whose numbering-clock is still thy gentle kiss, see 

While Time and Peace with hands unlocked fly,— , That sorrow in our happy world must he 
Yet care I not where in Eternity Love’s deepest spokesman and interpreter. 

We live and love, well knowing that there is But, as a mother feels her child firet stir 
No backw'ard step for those who feel the bliss . Under her heart, so felt I instantly 

Of Faith as their most lofty yeamiugs high : Deep in my soul another bond to thee 

Love hath so purified my being’s core, ^ Thrill with that life we saw depart from her; 

Meseems I scarcely should be startled, even, ! 0 mother of our angel child ! twice dear ! 

To find, some mom, tliat tbou hadst gone before ; Death knits as well as parts, and still, I wis, 
Since, with thy love, this knowledge too was Her tender radiance shall infold us here, 

given, ' Even as the light, borne up by inw’ai'd bliss. 

Which each calm day doth strengthen more, and Threads the void glooms of space without a fear, 
more. To print on farthest stare her pitying kiss. 

That they who love are but one step from Heaven. James Russell Lowell. 


I CAN SOT think that thou shouldst pass away. 
Whose life to mine is an eternal law, 

A piece of nature that can have no flaw, 

A new and certain sunrise every day ; 

Hut, if thou art to be another vny 
About the Sun of Life, and art to live 
Free from all of thee that was fugitive, 

The debt of Love 1 will more fully pay, 

Not downcast with the thought of thee .so high. 


ADAM TO EVE. 

FROM •• PARADISE LOST," BOOK IX. 

0 FAIREST of creation, last and best 
Of all God’s works, creature in whom excelled 
Whatever can to sight or thought be formed. 
Holy, divine, good, amiab’e, or sweet ! 

How art thou lost, how on & sudden lost, 
Defaced, deflowered, and now to death devote ! 
Kather, how hast thou jdelded to tran.sgress 
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The strict forbiddaiice, how to violate 

The sacred fruit forbidden ! Some uumM fraud 

Of enemy liath beguiled thee, yet unknown, 

And me with thee hath ruined, for with thee 
Certain my resolution is to die. I 

How can I live without thee, how forego 
Thy sweet converse, and love so dearly joined. 

To live again in these wild woods forlorn ? 

Should God create another Eve, and I 
Another rib afford, yet loss of thee 
Would never from my heart ; no, no, I feel 
The link of nature draw me : flesh of flesh, 

Bone of my bone thou art, and from thy state 
Mine never shall be parted, bliss or woe. 

However, I with thee have fixed my lot, 

Certain to undergo like doom ; if death 
Consort with thee, death is to me as life ; 

So forcible within my heart I feel 
The bond of nature draw me to my own. 

My own in thee, for what thou art is mine ; 

Our state cannot be severed, we are one, 

One flesh ; to lose thee were to lose myself. 

Milton. 


LORD WALTER’S WIPE. 

** But why do you go ? ” said the lady, while 
both sate under the yew. 

And her eyes were alive in their depth, as the 
kraken beneath the sea-blue. 

** Because I fear you,” he answered ; — ** because 
you are far too fair, 

And able to strangle my soul in a mesh of your 
gold-colored hair.” 

** 0, that,” she said, is no reason ! Such knots 
are quickly undone. 

And too much b^uty, 1 reckon, is nothing but 
too much sun.” 

“Yet farewell so,” he answered; — “the sun- 
stroke’s fatal at times. 

1 vfdue your husband, Lord Walter, whose gallop 
rings still from the limes.” 

“ 0, that,” she said, “ is no reason. You smell 
a rose through a fence : 

If two should smell it, what matter ? who gram- 
bles, and where ’s the pretence 1 ” 

“ But I,” he replied, “ have promised another, 
when love was free, 

To love her ahme, alone, who alone and afar loves 
me.” 


“Why, that,” she said, “is no reason. Love'.s 
alw'ays free, I am told. 

Will you vow to be safe from the headache on 
Tuesday, and think it wll hold i ” 

“But you,” he replied, “have a daughter, a 
young little eliihl, who was laid 
In your lap to be pure : so I leave you : the 
angels would make me afmid.” 

“0, that,” she said, “Ls no reason. The angels 
keep out of the way ; 

And Dora, the child, obseiwes nothing, although 
you should please me and stay.” 

At which he rose up in his anger, — “ Why, 
now, you no longer are fair ! 

Why, now, you no longer are fatal, but ugly and 
hateful, 1 swear.” 

.A.t which she laughed out in her scorn, — “ These 
men ! 0, these men ovemice, 

Who are shocked if a color not virtuous is 
frankly put on by a vice.” 

Her eyes blazed upon him — “ And you / You 
bring us your vices so near 
That we smell them ! you think in our presence 
a thought ’t would defame us to hear ! 

“ What leason had you, and what right, — I 
appeal to your soul from my life, — 

To find me too fair as a woman ? Why, sir, 1 
am pure, and a wife. 

“Is the day-star too fair up above yon? It 
burns you not. Dare you imply 
I brushed you more close than the star does, 
when Walter had set me as high? 

“ If a man finds a woman too fair, he means 
simply adapted too much 
To uses unlawful and fatal. The praise 1 — shall 
I thank you for such ? 

“ Too fair ? — not unless you misuse us ! and 
surely if, once in a while, 

You attain to it, straightv’ay you call us no 
longer too fair, but too vile. 

“ A moment, — I piuy your attention ! — I have 
a poor wonl in my head 

I must utter, though womanly custom would set 
it down better unsaid. 

“ You grew, sir, i>ale to iiupertiueuce, once when 
1 showed you a ring. 

You kissed my fan when I dropped it. No mat- 
ter ! 1 ’vo biuken the thing. 
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“You did me the honor, perhaps, to be moved 
ax my bide now and then 
In the senses, — a vice, I hav-e heard, which is 
common to beasts and some men. 

Love ’s a virtue for heroes ! — as white as the 
snow on high hills, 

And immortal as every great soul is that strug- 
gles, endures, and fultils. 

“ I love my ^Yalter profoundly, — you, Maude, 
though you faltered a week, 

For the sake of . . . what was it ? an eyebinw ? 
or, less still, a mole on a cheek i 

“ And since, when all ’s said, you 're too noble to 
stoop to the frivolous cant 
About crimes irresistible, virtues that swindle, 
betray, and supplant, 

“I determined to prove to yourself that, what- 
e’er you might dream or avow* 

By illasion, you wanted precisely no more of me 
than you have now. 

** There ! Look me full in the fece ! — in the 
face. Understand, if you can. 

That the eyes of such women as 1 am are clean 
as the palm of a man. 

“ Drop his hand, you insult him. Avoid us for 
fear we should cost you a scar, — 

Yon take us for harlots, 1 tell yon, and not I or 
the women we are. 

“ You wronged me : but then I considered . . . 

there *s Walter ! And so at the end, 

I vowed that he should not be mulcted, me, 
in the hand of a friend. 

“ Have 1 hurt yon indeed 9 We are quits then. 

Nay, friend of my Walter, be mine I 
Come, Dora, my darling, my angel, and help me 
to ask him to dine." 

Elizabeth Baxrbtt browning. 


POSSESSION. 

“It was our wedding-day 
A month ago^" dear hear^ I hear you say. 

If months, or years, or ages since have passed, 
I know not : I have ceased to question Time. 

I only know that once there pealed a chime 
Of joyons liellss, and then I held you fast, 


And all stood back, and none my right denied, 
And foiili we walked : the world was free and wide 
Befoie us. Since that day 
I count my life : the Past is washed away. 

Jt was no dream, that vow ; 

It was the voice that woke me from a dream, — 
A happy dream, I think ; hut I am waking now. 
And <lrink the splendor of a sun supreme 
That turns the mist of former tears to gold. 
Within these arms 1 hold 
The fleeting promise, chased so long in vain : 

Ah, weary bird ! thou wilt not fly again : 

Thy wings are clipped, thou canst no more de- 


I part, — 

j Thy nest is builded in my heart ! 


I was the crescent ; thou 

The silver phantom of the perfect sphere, 

Held in its bosom : in one glory now 
Our lives united shine, and many a year — 
Not the sweet moon of bridal only — we 
One lustre, ever at the full, shall be : 

One pure and rounded light, one planet vrhole. 
One life developed, one completed soul I 
For I in thee, and thou in me, 

Unite our cloven halves of destiny. 


God knew his chosen time. 

He bade me slowly ripen to my prime, 

And from my boughs withheld the promised fruit. 
Till storm and sun gave vigor to the root. 

Secure, 0 Love! secure 
Thy blessing is: I have thee day and night : 
Thou art become my blood, my life, my light : 
God’s mercy thou, and therefore shalt endure. 

Bayard Taylor. 


THE DAY RETURNS, MY BOSOM BURNS. 

The day returns, my bosom bums, 

The blissful day we twa did meet ; 

Though winter wild in tempest toiled, 

Ne’er summer sun was half sae sweet 
Than a* the pride tliat loads the tide, 

And crosses o’er the sultiy line, — 

Than kingly robes, and crowns and ^obes, 
Heaven gave me more ; it made thee mine. 

While day and night can bring delight, 

Or nature aught of pleasure give, — 

While joys above my mind can move, 

For thee and thee alone I live ; 

When that grim foe of life below 
Comes in between to make ns part, 

The iron hand that breaks our band, 

It breaks my bliss, — it breaks my heart. 

Robert Burns. 
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THE POET’S BRIDAL-DAY SOKG. 

0, MY love ’s like the steadfast sun, 

Or streams that deepen as they run ; 

Nor hoary hairs, nor forty years, 

Nor moments between sighs and tears, 

Nor nights of thought, nor days of pain, 

Nor dreams of glory dreamed in vain, 

Nor mirth, nor sweetest song that flows 
To sober joys and soften woes. 

Can make my heart or fancy flee. 

One moment, my sweet wife, from thee. 

Even while I muse, I see thee sit 
In maiden bloom and matron wit ; 

Fair, gentle as when first I sued, 

Ye seem, but of sedater mood; 

Yet my heart leaps as fond for thee 
As when, beneath Arbigland tree. 

We stayed and wooed, and thought the moon 
Set on the sea an hour too soon ; 

Or lingered mid the falling dew. 

When looks were fond and words were few. 

Though 1 see smiling at thy feet 
Five sons and ae fair daughter sweet, 

And time, and care, and birthtime woes 
Have dimmed thine eye and touched thy rose. 
To thee, and thoughts of thee, belong 
Whate’er charms me in tale or song. 

When words descend like dews, unsought, 
With gleams of deep, enthusiast thought, 

And Fancy in her heaven flies free. 

They come, my love, they come from thee. 

0, when more thought we gave, of old. 

To silver than some give to gold, 

’T was sweet to sit and ponder o’er 
How we should deck our humble bower; 

’T was sweet to pull, in hope, with thee. 

The goiden fruit of fortune’s tree ; 

And sweeter still to choose and twine 
A garland for that brow of thine, — 

A song-wreath which may grace my Jean, 
While rivers flow, and woods grow green. 

^i.t times there come, as come there ought, 
Grave moments of sedater thought, 

When Fortune Ihowns, nor lends our night 
One gleam of her inconstant light ; 

And Hope, that decks the .peasant’s bower. 
Shines like a rainbow throu^ the shower ; 

O, then 1 see, while seated nigh, 

A mother’s heart shine in thine eye. 

And proud resolve and purpose meek. 

Speak of thee more than words can speak. 

1 think this wedded wife of mine 
The best of all that *s not divine. 

Allan Cunningham. 


THE POET’S SONG TO HIS WIFE. 

How many summers, love, 

Have 1 been thine ? 

How many days, thou dove, 

Hast thou been mine ? 

Time, like the wingfed wind 
When ’t bends the flowers, 

Hath left no mark behind, 

To count the hours ! 

Some weight of thought, though loath. 

On thee he leaves ; 

Some lines of care round both 
Perhaps he weaves ; 

Some fears, — a soft regret 
For joys scarce known ; 

Sweet looks we half forget; — 

All else is flown ! 

Ah ! — With what thankless heart 
I mourn and sing ! 

Look, where our children stait, 

Like sudden spring ! 

With tongues all sweet and low 
Like a pleasant rhyme, 

They tell how much I owe 
To thee and time ! 

B. W. PROCTER {JBarry • 


IF THOU WERT BY MY SIDE, MY LOVE. 

LINES WRITTEN TO HIS WIFE, WHILE ON A VISIT TO 
UPPER INDIA. 

Ip thon wert by my side, my love ! 

How fast would evening fail 
In green Bengala’s palmy grove. 

Listening the nightingale ! 

If thou, my love, wert by my side, 

My babies at my knee, 

How gayly would our pinnace glide 
O’er Gunga’s mimic sea 1 

I miss thee at the dawning gray, 

When, on our deck reclined, 

In careless ease my limbs 1 lay 
And woo the cooler wind. 

I miss thee when by Gunga’s stream 
My twilight steps I guide. 

But most beneath the lamp’s pale beam 
I miss thee from my side. 

I spread my books, my pencil try, 

The lingering noon to cheer. 

But miss thy kind, approving eye, 

Thy meek, attentive ear. 
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Bat when at morn and eve the star 
beholds me on my knee, 

I feel, though thou art distant far. 

Thy prayers ascend for me. 

Then on ! then on I where duty leads, 

My course be onwaixi still. 

O’er broad Hindostan’s sultiy meads. 

O'er bleak Almoi’ali's hill. 

That course nor Delhi’s kingly gates, 

Nor mild Malwah detain ; 

For sweet the bliss us both awaits 
By yonder \restem main. 

Thy towers, Bombay, gleam bright, they say, 
Across the dark blue sea ; 

But never were hearts so light and gay 
As then shall meet in thee ! 

keginalo Heber. 


Tliougli spice-breathing gales on his caravan 
hover, 

Though for him all Arabia’s fragi-ance ascends, 
The merchant still thinks of the woodbines that 
cover 

The bower where he sat with — wife, children, 
and friends. 

The dayspring of youth, still unclouded by sor- 

I row, 

1 Alone on itself for enjoyment depends ; 

; But drear is the twilight of age, if it borrow 

No warmth from the smile of — wife, children, 
and friends. 

i Let the breath of renown ever freshen and 

I nourish 

j The laurel which o’er the dead favorite bends ; 

■ O’er me wave the willow, and long may it 
flourish, 

Bedewed with the tears of — wife, children, 
and friends. 


WIFE, CHILDREN, AND FRIENDS. 

When the black-lettered list to the gods was 
presented 

(The list of what Fate for each mortal intends), I 
At the long string of ills & kind goddess relented, ! 
And slipped in three blessings, — wife, chil- , 
dren, and friends. 


Let us drink, for my song, growing graver and 
graver, 

To subjects too solemn insensibly tends ; 

Let us drink, pledge me high, love and virtue 
shall flavor 

The glass which I fill to — wife, children, and 
friends. 

William Robert spencer. 


In vain surly Pluto maintained he was cheated, 
For justice divine could not compass its ends ; 

The scheme of man’s penance he swore was de- 
feated. 

For earth becomes heaven with — wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

if the stock of our bliss is in stranger hands 
vested. 

The fund, ill secured, oft in bankruptcy ends ; 

But the heart iasom bills which are never pro- 
tested. 

When dnwn on the firm of— wife, children, 
and friends. 

Though valor still glows in his life’s dying em- 
bers, 

The death-wounded tar, who his colors defends. 

Drops a tear of regret as he dying remembers 
How blessed was his home with — wife, chil- 
dren, and friends. 

The soldier, whose deeds lire immortal in story, 
Whom duty to &r distant latitudes sends, 

With transport would barter whole ages of ^ory 
P<»r one happy day with — wife^ children, and 
friends. 


LOVE LIGHTENS LABOR. 

A CM>oi> wife rose from her bed one mom, 

And thought, with a nervous dread, 

Of the piles of clothes to be washed, and more 
Than a dozen mouths to be fed. 

“ There *s the meals to get for the men in the 
field. 

And the children to fix away 
To school, and the milk to be skimmed and 
churned; 

And all to be done this day.” 

It had rained in the night, and all the wood 
Was wet as it could be ; 

There were paddings and pies to bake, besides 
A loaf of cake for tea. 

And the day was hot, and her aching head 
Throbbed wearily as she said, 

“ If maidens but knew what goad vjives know. 
They would not be in haste to toed / ** 

“Jennie, what do you think I told Ben Brown ? ” 
Called the fiarmer from the well ; 

And a flush crept up to his bronzM brow, 

And his eyes half-hashfully fell . 
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“It was this,” he said, and coming near 
He smiled, and stooping down. 

Kissed her cheek, — “ ’t was this, that you were 
the best 

And the dearest wife in town ! ” 

The fanner went back to the field, and the wife, 
In a smiling, absent way, 

Sang snatches of tender little songs 
She *d not sung for many a day. 

And the pain in her head was gone, and the 
clothes 

Were white as the foam of the sea ; 

Her bread was light, and her butter was sweet. 
And as golden as it could be. 

“Just think,” the children all called in a breath, 
“ Tom Wood has run ott‘ to sea ! 

He would n’t, I know, if he.’d only had 
As happy a home os we.” 

The night came dowm, and the good wife smiled 
To herself, as she softly said : 

’T is so sweet to labor for those we love, — 

It ’s Wit strange that maide will wed ! ” 

Anonymous. 


0, LAY THY HAND IN MINE, DEAR ! 

0, LAY thy hand in mine, dear ! 

We ’re growing old ; 

But Time hath brought no sign, dear. 
That hearts grow cold. 

’T is long, long since our new love 
Made life divine ^ 

But age emicheth true love. 

Like noble wine. 


i THE WORN WEDDING-KING. 

1 

Your wedding-ring weare thin, dear wife ; all, 

; siuumei*s not a few, 

■ Since I put it on your finger first, have passed 
I o’er me and you ; 

! And, love, what changes we have seen, — what 
I cares and pleasures, too, — 

I Since you became my own dear wife, when this 
I old ring was new ! 

! 0, blessings on that happy day, the happiest of 
my life, 

When, thanks to God, your low, sweet “Yes’* 
made you my loving wife ! 

Your heart will say the same, I know ; that 
day ’s as dear to you, — 

That day that made me yours, dear wife, when 
this old ring was new. 

How well do 1 1 ‘emember now your young sweet 
face that -day ! 

How fair you were, how dear you were, my 
tongue could hardly say ; 

Nor how I doated on you ; 0, how pinud I was 
of you 1 

But did I love you inoi’e than now, when this 
old ring was new i 

No — no! no fairer were you then than at this 
hour to me ; 

And, dear as life to me this day, how could you 
dearer be ? 

As sweet your face might be that day as now it 
is, 'tis true ; 

But did I know your heart as well when this old 
ring was new ? 


And lay thy cheek to mine, dear, 
And take thy rest ; 

Mine arms ai'ound thee twine, dear. 
And make thy nest 
A many cares are pressing 
On this dear head ; 

But Sorrow’s hands in blessing 
Are surely laid. 


0 partner of my gladness, wife, what care, what 
grief is there 

Tor me you would not bravely face, with me you 
would not share ? 

0, what a weary want had eveiy day, if wanting 
you, 

Wanting the love that God made mine when 
this old ring was new ! 


0, lean thy life on mine, dear 1 
’T will shelter thee. 

Thou wert a winsome vine, dear. 

On my young tree ; 

And so, till boughs are leafless. 

And songbirds flown, 

We *U twine, then lay us, griefless, 
Together down. 

Gbrald Massey. 


Years bring fresh links to bind us, wife, — youug 
voices that are here ; 

Young faces round our fire that make their 
mother’s yet more dear ; 

Young loving hearts your care each day makes 
yet more like to you, 

More like the loving heart made mine when this 
old nng was new. 
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And blessed be God ! all lie has given are with 
us yet ; around 

Our table every precious life lent to us still is 
found. 

Though cares we ’ve known, -with hopeful hearts 
the worst we ’ve struggled through ; 

Blessed be his name for all his love since this 
old ring was new ! 

The past is dear, its sweetness still our memo- 
ries treasure yet ; 

The griefs we ’ve borue, together borne, we -would 
uot now forget. 

Whatever, wife, the future brings, heart unto 
heart still ti-ue, 

We ’ll share as we have shared all else since this 
old ring was new. 

And if God spare us ’inongst our sons and daugh- 
ters to grow old. 

We know his goodness will not let your heart 
or mine git>w cold. 

Your aged eyes will see in mine all they’ve still 
shown to you, 

And mine in yours all they have seen since this 
old ring was new. 

And 0, when death shall come at last to bid me 
to my rest, 

May I die looking in those eyes, and resting on 
that breast ; 

O, may my parting gaze be blessed with the dear 
sight of you. 

Of those fond eyes, — fond as they were when 
this old ring was new ! 

wiLLiAU Cox Bennett. 


JOHN ANDERSON, MY JO. 

John Anderson, my jo^ John, 

When we were jfirst acquent, 

Your locks were like the raven, 

Your bonnie brow was brent ; 

But now your brow is held, John, 

Your locks are like the snaw ; 

But blessings on yoor frosty pow, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

John Anderson, my jo, John, 

We elamb the hill thegither ; 

And monie a canty day, John, 

We Ve had wi’ ane anither. 

Now we maun totter down, John, 

But hand in hand we T1 go : 

And sleep thither at the foot, 

John Anderson, my jo. 

Robert Burns. 


FILIAL LOVE. 

FROM ‘^CHILDE HAROLD.” 

There is a dungeon in whose dim drear light 
What do 1 gaze on ? Nothing : look again ! 
Two forms are slowly shadowed on my sight, — 
Two insulated phantoms of the bmiu : 

It is not so ; I see them full and plain, — 

An old man and a female young and fair, 
Fresh as a nursing mother, in whose vein 
The blood is nectar : but what doth she there, 
With her nnmantled neck, and bosom white and 
bare? 

Full swells the deep pure fountain of young life. 
Where m theheail: and from the heart we took 
Our first and sweetest nurture, when the wife, 
Blest into mother, in the innocent look, 

Or even the piping cry of lips that brook 
No pain and small suspense, a joy perceives 
Man knows not, when from out its cradled nook 
She sees her little bud put forth its leaves — 
What may the fruit be yet ? I know not — Cain 
was Eve’s. 

Bat here youth offers to old age the food, 

The milk of his own gift : it is her sire 
To whom she renders hack the debt of blood 
Bom with her birth. No I he shall not expire 
While in those warm and lovely veins the fire 
Of health and holy feeling can provide 
Great Nature’s Nile, whose deep stream lises 
higher 

Than Egypt’s river ; — from that gentle side 
Drink, drink and live, old man ! Heaven’s realm 
holds no such tide. 

The stany fable of the milky-'way 
Has not thy stoiy’s purity ; it is 
A constellation of a sweeter ray. 

And sacred Nature triumphs more in this 
Reverse of her decree, than in the abyss 
Where sparkle distant worlds: — 0, holiest 
nurse I 

No drop of that clear stream its way shall miss 
To thy sire’s heart, replenishing its som-ce 
With life, as our souls rejoin the universe. 

Bvron. 

ROCK ME TO SLEEP. 

Backward, turn backward, 0 Time, in your 
flight, 

Make me a child again just for to-night ! 

Mother, come back from the echoless shore, 

Take me again to your heart as of yore ; 

Kiss from my for^ead the furrows of care, 
Smooth the few silver threads out of my hair ; 
Over my slumbers your loving watch keep ; — 
Bock me to sleeps mother, — rock me to sleep I 
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Backward, flow backward, 0 tide of the years ! 

I am so weary of toil and of tears, — 

Toil without recompense, tears all in vain, — 
Take them, and give me my childhood again ! 

I have gi’own weaiy of dust and decay, — 

Weary of flinging my soul- wealth away ; 

Weary of sowing for others to reap ; — 

Hock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

Tired of the hollow, the base, the untrue. 
Mother, 0 mother, my heart calls for you 1 
Many a summer the grass has gi'own greeu, 
Blossomed, and faded our faces, between. 

Yet with strong yearning and passionate pain 
Long I to-night for your presence again. 

Come from the silence so long and so dee]) ; — 
•Hock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep 1 

Over’ my heart, in the days that are flown, 

No love like mother-love ever has shone ; 

No other worship abides and endm-es, — 
Faithful, unselfish, and patient, like yours : 
None like a mother can charm away pain 
From the sick soul and the world-weary brain. 
Slumber’s soft calms o’er my heavy lids creep ; — 
Hock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

Oome, let yom* brown hair, just lighted with gold. 
Fall on your shoulders again as of old ; 

Let it drop over my forehead to-night, 

Shading my faint eyes away from the light ; 

For with its sunny-edged sliadows once moro 
Haply will throng the sweet visions of yore ; 
Lovingly, softly, its bright billows sweep ; — 
Hock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

Mother, dear mother, the years have been long 
Since I last listened your lullaby song : 

Sing, then, and unto my soul it shall seem 
Womanhood’s years have been only a dream. 
Clasped to yomr heart in a loving embrace. 

With your light lashes just sweeping your fisice, 
Never hereafter to wake or to weep ; — 

Rock me to sleep, mother, — rock me to sleep ! 

Elizabeth Akers Allen \Fiormce Percyy. 


HOMESICK. 

Come to me, 0 my Mother ! come to me. 

Thine own son slowly dying fer away ! 

Through the moist ways of the wide ocean, blown 
By great invisible winds, come stately ships 
To this calm hay for quiet anchorage ; 

They come, they rest awhile, they go away. 

But, 0 my Mother, never eomest thou ! 

The snow ’s round thy dwelling, the white snow, 


, That cold soft revelation pure as light, 

And the pine-spire is mystically fringed, 

! Laced with incrusted silver. Here — ah me ! — 
The winter is decrepit, under-bom, 

A leper with no power but his disease! 

Why am I from thee, Mother, far from thee ? 

: Far from the frost enchantment, and the woods 
1 Jewelled from hough to bough? 0 home, my 
home ! 

0 river in the valley of my home, 

With mazy-winding motion intricate, 

Twisting thy deathless music underneath 
I The polished ice- work, — must 1 ueveimore 
I Behold thee with familiar eyes, and watch 
Thy beauty changing with the changeful day. 
Thy beauty constant to the constant change i 

David grav. 


TO AUGUSTA. 

HIS SISTER. AUGUSTA LEIGH. 

My sister i my sweet sister ! if a name 
Dearer and pui'er were, it should be thine. 
Mountains and seas divide us, but I claim 
! No tears, but tenderness to answer mine : 

Go where I will, to me thou art the same, — 

A loved regret which I would not resign. 

, There yet are two things in my destiny, — 
j A world to roam through, and a home with thee. 

, The first were nothing, — had I still the last, 

It were the haven of my happiness ; 

But other claims and other ties thou hast, 

And mine is not the wish to make them less. 
A strange doom is thy father’s son’s, and past 
Hecalling, as it lies beyond redress ; 

Heversed for him our grandsire’s fate of yore, — 
He had no rest at sea, nor I on shore. 

■ If my inheritance of storms hath been 
I In other elements, and on the rocks 
Of perils, overlooked or unforeseen, ^ 

I have sustained my share of worldly shocks, 
The fault wras mine ; nor do 1 seek to screen 
My errors with defensive paradox ; 

I have been cunning in mine overthrow. 

The careful pilot of my proper woe. 

Inline were my faults, and mine be their reward, 
My whole life was a contest, since the day 
That gave me being gave me ihat which marred 
The gift, — a fate, or will, that walked astray : 
And 1 at times have found the straggle haid, 
And thought of shaking off my bonds of clay ; 
But now I fain would for a time survive. 

If but to see what next can well arrive. 
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Kiugiloms au<l empires in niy little Jay 

i have outlived, and yet 1 am not old ; i 

And when I look on this, the i)etty spray , 

Of my own years of trouble, which have rolled j 
Like a wild bay of hreakei’s, melts away : 
Something — I know' not what — does stiU j 
uphold i 

A spirit of slight patience ; — not in vain, ' 

Even for its own sake, do we pui’chase pain. ! 

i^erlmps the workings of defiance stir | 

Within me, — or ijerhaps of cold des^Kiir, i 
Brought ou w hen ills habitually recur, — ! 

Perhaps a kinder clime, or pm*er air, 

( For even to this may change of soul refer, 

And with light armor we may leani to bear,) 
Have taught me a strange quiet, which was not 
The chief companion of a calmer lot. 

i 

I feel almost at times as I have felt ^ 

In happ\' childhood ; trees, and flowers, and 
brooks, I 

Which do remember me of where I dwelt | 

Ere my young mind was sacriflced to books, j 
Come as of yore upon me, and can melt 
My heart with recognition of their looks ; | 

And even at moments I could think I see I 
Some living thing to love, — but none like thee. 


The world is all before me ; 1 but ask 

Of Nature that with which she will comply, — 
It is but in her summer’s sun to bask, 

To mingle w'ith the quiet of her sky, 

To see her gentle face without a mask. 

And never gaze ou it wdth apathy. 

She w^as my early Mend, and now shall be 
My sister, — till I look again on thee. 

I can reduce all feelings but this one ; 

And that I would not ; for at length I see 
Such scenes as those wherein my life begun. 

The earliest, — even the only paths for me, — 
Had I but sooner learnt the crow’d to shun, 

1 had been better than 1 now can be ; 

The passions which have toni me w^ould have 
slept : 

I had not suffered, and tJioiL hadst not wept. 


With false Ambition what had I to do ? 

Little with Love, and least of all with Fame ! 
Am' yet they came unsought, and with me grew. 
And made me all which they can make, — a 
name. 

Yet this was not the end I did pur.sue ; 

Surely I once beheld a nobler aim. 

But all is over ; I am one the more 
To baffled millions wdiich have gone before. 


Here are the Alpine landscapes which create 
A fund for contemplation ; — to admire 
Is a brief feeling of a trivial date ; 

But something worthier do such scenes inspire. 
Here to be lonely is not desolate. 

For much I view which I could most desire. 
And, above all, a lake I can l)ehold 
Lovelier, not dearer, than our own of old. 

0 that thou wert but with me ! — but I grow 
The fool of my own wishes, and forget 

The solitude which 1 have vaunted so 
Has lo^ its praise in this but one regret ; 
There may Iw others which I less may show ; 

I am not of the plaintive mood, and yet 

1 feel an ebb in my philosophy, 

And the tide rising in my altered eye. 

I did remind thee of our own dear Lake, 

By the old Hall which may be mine no more. 
Leman’s is fair ? but think not 1 forsake 
The sweet remembrance of a dearer shore ; 

Sad havoc Time must with my znemc^ make, 
Ere thai or thou can fade these eyes before ; 
Though, like all things which I have loved, they 
are 

Besigned forever, or divided far. 


' And for the future, this world’s future may 
I From me demand but little of my care ; 

I have outlived myself by many a day 
Having survived so many things that were ; 
My years have been no slumber, but the piey 
Of ceaseless vigils ; for 1 had tlie share 
Of life which might have filled a ceutiuy, 

Before its fourth in time had passed me by. 

And for the remnant which may be to come, 

1 am content ; and for the. post 1 feel 
Not thankless, — for within the crowded sum 
Of straggles, happiness at times would steal, 
A}id for the present, I wouhl not benumb 
My feelings farther. — Nor shall I conceal 
That with all this I still can look around, 

And worship Nature with a thought profound. 

For thee, my own sweet sister, in thy heart 
I know myself secure, as thou in mine : 

We were and are — I am, even as thou art — 
Beings who ne’er each other can resign ; 

It is the same, tegether or apart. 

From life’s commencement to its slow decline 
We are intwined, — let death come slow or fast, 
The lie which bound the first endurre the last ! 

Byrow 
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HOME. ODE TO SOLITUDE. 

Cling to thy home ! if there the meanest sheil ' Happy the man, whose wish and care 
Yield thee a hearth and shelter for thy liead, i A few paternal acres bound, 

And some poor plot, with vegetables stored, , Content to breathe his native air 
Be all that Heaven allots thee for thy boaid, — In his own ground. 

Unsavory bread, and herbs that scattered grow , 

Wild on the river brink or mountain brow, ' herds with milk, whose fiel^ with bread, 

Yet e*en this cheerless mansion shall provide • Whose flocks supply him with attire ; 

More heart’s repose than all the world beside. j in summer yield him shade, 

From the Greek of LEONIDAS. winter, tire, 

by Robert bla.nd. 

I Blest, who can unconcerndly find 
— — • Hours, days, and yearn slide soft away 

In health of body, peace of mind, 

HOxME, SWEET HOME- Quiet by day, 


FROM THE OPERA OF “CLARI, THE MAID OF MILAN." 

Mid pleasures and palaces though we may roam. 
Be it ever so humble there *s no place like home ! 
A charm finm the sky seems to hallow us there, 
Which, seek through the world, is ne’er met with 
elsewhere. 

Home ! home ! sweet, sweet home ! 

There ’s no place like home ! 

An exile from home, splendor dazzles iu vain : 

O, give me my lowly thatched cottage again ! 
The birds singing gayly that came at my call ; — 
Give me them, — and the peace of mind dearer 
than all ! 

Home ! home ! sweet, sweet home ! 

There ’s no place like home ! 

JOHN Howard payne. 


A WISH. 

Mine he a cot beside the hill ; 

A beehive’s hum shall soothe my ear ; 

A willowy brook that turns a mill, 

With many a fall shall linger near. 

The swallow, oft, beneath my thatch 
Shall twitter from her clay-built nest ; 

Oft shall the pilgrim lift the latch. 

And share my meal, a welcome guest. 

Around my ivied porch shall spring 
Each fragrant fiower that drinks the dew ; 
And Lucy, at her wheel, shall sing 
In russet gown and apron blue. 

The village-church among the trees. 
Where first our marriage-vows were given, 
With meriy peals sliall swell the breeze ' 
And point witli tai>er spire to heaven. 

Samuel Ruukk^. 


Sound sleep by night ; study and ease 
Together niLxed ; sweet recreation. 

And innocence, which most does please 
With meditation. 

Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

. Thus unlamented let me die ; 

' Steal &om the world, and not a stone 
I Tell where I lie. 

Alexander Pope. 


A SHEPHEllD’S LIFE. 

FROM “THIRD PART OF HENRY VI.,* ACT IL SC S 

King Henry. 0 God ! methinks, it were a 
happy life. 

To be no better than a homely swain ; 

. To sit upon a hill, as I do now. 

To carve out dials quaintly, point by point, 
Thereby to see the minutes how they ran : 

How many make the hour full complete, 

.How many hours bring about the day, 

■ How many days will finish up the year. 

How many, years a mortal man may live. 

When this is known, then to divide the times : — 
So many hours must I tend my flock ; 

I So many hours must I take my rest ; 

, So many hours must I contemplate ; 

; So many houi-s must I sport myself ; 

So many days my ewes have been with young ; 

: So many weeks ere the poor fools will yean ; 

So many years ere 1 shall shear the fleece : 

So minutes, hours, days, weeks, mouths, and 
years. 

Passed over to the end they were created, 

Would bring white hairs unto a quiet grave. 

Ah, what a life were this ! how sweet ! how 
lovely ! 

Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep. 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings that fear their subjects* treacheiy ? 

SHAKBSPEARl'-. 
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THE MEANS TO ATTAIN HAPPY LIFE. 

Martial, the things that do attain 
The happy lile he these, I find, — 

The riches left, not got with pain ; 

The fruitful ground, the (iuiet mind, 

The equal friend ; no grudge, no strife ; 

No charge of rale, nor governance ; 
Without disease, the healthful Hfe ; 

The household of continuance ; 

The mean diet, no delicate fare ; 

True wisdom joined with simpleness ; 

The night disclmrged of all care, 

Where wine the wit may not oppress ; 

The faithful wife, without debate ; 

Such sleeps as may beguile the night ; 
Contented with thine own estate, 

Ne wish for death, ne fear his might. 

Hen'ry Howard, Earl of Surrey . 


THE FIRESIDE. 

Dear Ohloe, while the busy crowd. 

The vain, the wealthy, and the proud. 

In folly's maze advance ; 

Though singularity and pride 
Be called our choice, we ’ll step aside, 

Nor join the giddy dance. 

From the gay world we ’ll oft retire 
To our own family and fire, 

Where love our hours employs ; 

No noisy neighbor enters here. 

No intermeddling stranger near. 

To spoil onr heartfelt joys. 

If solid happiness we prize. 

Within our breast this jewel lies. 

And they are fools who roam ; 

The world hath nothing to bestow, — 

From our own selves our bliss must flow. 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s dove bereft. 

When with impatient wing she left 
That safe retreat, the ark ; 

Giving her vain excurrion o'er, 

The disappointed bird once more 
Explored the sacred bark. 

Though fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers. 
We, who improve his golden hours, 

By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 

Gives to the tender and the gooil 
A paradise below. 


Our babes shall richest comforts bring ; 

If tutored right, they '11 prove a spring 
Whence pleasures ever rise : 

We '11 form their minds, with studious care, 
To all that ’s manly, good, and fair, 

And train them for the skies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

They’ll joy our youth, support our age, 

And crown our hoary hairs : 

They ’ll grow in virtue every day, 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recompense our cares. 

No borrowed joys, they ’re all our own, 
While to the world we live unknown, 

Or by the world forgot : 

Monarchs ! we envy not your state ; 

We look with pity on the great, 

And bless our humbler lot. 

Our portion is not large, indeed ; 

But then how little do we need, 

For nature’s calls are few ; 

In this the art of living lies. 

To want no more than may suffice, 

And make that little do. 

We ’ll therefore relish with content 
Whate’er kind Providence has sent, 

Nor aim beyond our power ; 

For, if our stock be very small, 

Tis prudence to enjoy it all, 

Nor lose the present hour. 

To he resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when favors are denied. 

And pleased with favors given, — 

Dear Chloe, this is wisdom’s part, 

This is that incense of the heart, 

Whose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We ’U ask no long-protracted treat. 

Since winter-life is seldom sweet ; 

But when our feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we *11 arise, 

Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
TTie relics of our store. 

’Thus, hand in hand, through life we’ll go ; 
Its checkered paths of joy and woe 
With cautious steps we ’ll tread ; 

Quit its vain scenes without a tear. 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead : 

While Conscience, like a faithful friend. 
Shall throng the gloomy vale attend. 
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And cheer onr djing hi’eath ; 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel whisper peace, 

And smooth the bed of death. 

Nathaniel Cotton. 


MY AIN FIRESIDE. 

1 HAE seen great anes and sat in great ha’s, 
’Mang lords and fine ladies a* covered wi’ braws, 
At feasts made for princes wi’ princes I ’ve been, 
When the grand shine o' splendor has dazzled 
my een ; 

But a sight sae delightfu’ I trow I ne’er spied 
As the bonny blithe blink o’ my ain fireside. 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

O, cheery’s the blink o’ my ain fireside ; 

My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

O, there 's naught to compare wi* ane’s ain 
fireside. 

Ance mair, Gude be thankit, round my ain heart- 
some ingle, 

Wi’ the friends o’ my youth I cordially mingle ; 
Nae forms to compel me to seem wae or glad, 

I may laugh when I’m merry, and sigh when 
I ’m sad. 

Nae falsehood to dread, and nae malice to fear, 
But tmth to delight me, and friendship to cheer ; 
Of a’ roads to happiness ever were tried, 

There ’s nane half so sure as ane’s ain fireside. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

0, there ’s naught to compare wi’ ane’s ain 
fireside. 

When I draw in my stool on my cozy hearth- 
stane, 

My heart loups sae light I scarce ken ’t for my 
ain ; 

Care’s down on the wind, it is clean out o* 
sight, 

Past troubles they seem but as dreams o’ the 
night. 

I hear but kend voices, kend faces 1 see. 

And mark saft affection glent fond free ilk ee ; 
Nae fleechings o’ flattery, nae boastings o’ pride, 
*Tis heart speaks to heart at ane’s ain fireside. 
My ain fireside, my ain fireside, 

0, there’s naught to compare wi’ ane’s ain 
fireside. * 

Elizabeth Haxilton. 


BY THE FIRESIDE 

What is it Aides and flickers in the fire. 
Mutters and sighs, and yields reluctant breath, 
As if in the red embers some de^, 

Some word prophetic burned, defying death ? 


Lords of the forest, stalwart oak and pine. 

Lie down for ns in flames of martyrdom : 

A human, household warmth, their death-fires 
shine ; 

Yet fragrant with high memories they come, 

Brin^g the mountain- winds that in theii- houghs 
Sang of the torrent, and the plashy edge 
Of storm-swept lakes ; and echoes that arouse 
The eagles from a splintered eyrie ledge ; 

' And breath of violets sweet about their roots ; 

And earthy odors of the moss and fern ; 

And hum of rivulets ; smell of ripening fruits ; 
And green leaves that to gold and crimson turn. 

What clear Septembers fade out in a spark ! 

What rare Octobers drop with every coal ! 
Within these costly ashes, dumb and dark, 

Are hid spring’s budding hope, and summer’s 
soul. 

Pictures far lovelier smoulder in the fire. 

Visions of friends who walked among these trees, 
Whose presence, like the free air, could inspire 
A vdng^ life and boundless sympathies. 

Eyes with a glow like that in the brown beech, 
When sunset through itsautumn beauty shines ; 
Or the blue gentian’s look of silent speech, 

To heaven appealing as earth’s light declines ; 

Voices and steps forever fled away , 

From the familiar glens, the haunted hills, — 
Most pitiful and strange it is to stay 
Without you in a world your lost love fills. 

Do you forget us, — under Eden trees. 

Or in full sunshine on the hills of God, — 
Who miss you from the shadow and the breeze. 
And tints and perfumes of the woodland sod ? 

Dear for yonr sake the fireside where we sit 
Watching these sad, bright pictures come and 
go; 

That waning years are with your memory lit 
Is the one lon€^ comfort that we know. 

Is it all memory ? Lo, these forest-boughs 
Burst on the hearth into fresh leaf and bloom ; 
Waft a vague, far-off sweetness through the house, 
And give close walls the hillside’s breathing- 
room. 

A second life, more spiritual than the first, 

They find, — a life won only out of death. 

0 sainted souls, within you still is nursed 
For us a flame not fed by mortal breath i 
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Cntjcen, ye bring to us, who love and wait, 
Wafts from the heavenly hills, immortal air ; 
No flood can quench your hearts* warmth,- or 
abate ; 

Ye are our gladness, hem and everywhere. 

Lucy Larcom 


A WINTER-EVENING HYMN TO MY 
FIRE. 

0 THOU of home the guardian Lar, 

And, when our earth hath wauderea far 
Into the cold, and deep snow covers 
The walks of our New England lovers. 

Their sweet secluded eveuing-star ! 

*T was with thy rays the English Muse 
Ripened her mild domestic hues ; 

’T was by thy flicker that she conned 
The fireside wisdom that eiirings 
With light from heaven familiar things ; 

By tliee she found the homely faith 
In whose mild eyes thy comfort stay’th, 

When Death, extinguishing his torch, 

Gropes for the latch-string in the porch ; 

The love that wanders not beyond 
His earliest nest, but sits and sings 
While children smooth his patient wings : 
Therefore with thee 1 love to read 
Our brave old poets ; at thy touch how stirs 
Life in the withered words ! how swift recede 
Time*s shadows I and how glows again 
Through its dead mass the incandescent veree, 

As when upon the anvils of the brain 
It glittering lay, cyclopically wmught 
By the fast-throbbing hammers of the poet*s 
thought I 

Thou munnuTest, too, divinely stlnvd, 

The aspirations nnattained, 

The rtrythms so rathe and delicate, 

They bent and strained 

And broke, beneath the sombre w'eight 

Of any airiest mortal word. 

What warm protection dost tKbu bend 
Round curtained talk of friend with friend. 
While the gray snow-storm, held aloof. 

To softest outline rounds the roof, 

Or the rude North with baffled strain 
Shoulders the frost-starred window-pane ! 

Now the kind nymph to Bacchus home 
By Morpheus’ daughter, she that t-eems 
Gifted upon her natal mom 
By him with fire, by her with dreams, 

Nieotia, dearer to the Muse 

Than all the grapes* bewildering juice, i 


We worship, unforbid of thee ; 

And, as her incense floats and curls 
In airy spires and wayward whirls, 

I Or poises on its tremulous stalk 
A flower of frailest revery, 

So winds and loitera, idly free, 

The cmient of unguided talk, 

Now laughter-rippled, and now caught 
In smooth dark pools of deeper thought. 
Meanwhile thou mellowest every word, 

A sweetly unobtrusive third ; 

For thou hast magic beyond wine, 

To unlock natures each to each ; 

The unspoken thought thou canst divine ; 
Thou filVst the pauses of the speech 
With whispera that to dream-land reach, 
And frozen fancy-springs unchain 
In Arctic outskirts of the brain ; 

Sun pf all inmost confidences. 

To thy rays doth the heart unclose 
Its formal calyx of pretences, 

That close against rude day*s offences, 

And open its shy midnight rose ! 

James Russell Lowell. 


I KNEW BY THE SMOKE THAT SO 
GRACEFULLY CURLED. 

I KNEW by the smoke that so gracefully curled 

Above the green elms, that a cottage was near, 

And I said, “If there 's peace to be foimd in the 
world, 

A heart that is humble might hope for it here ! ” 

It was noon, and on flowers that languished 
around 

In silence reposed the voluptuous bee ; 

Every leaf was at rest, and I heard not a sound 

But the woodpecker tapping the hollow beech- 
tree. 

And “Here in this lone little wood,” I ex- 
claimed, 

“ With a maid who was lovely to soul and to 

«ye, 

Who woKdd blusli when 1 praised her, and weep 
if 1 blamed, 

How blest could I live, and how calm could I 
die ! 

“ By the shade of yon sumach, whose red beny 
dips 

In the gush of the fountain, how sweet to re- 
cline. 

And to know that I si^ed upon innocent lips, 

Which had never been sighed on by any but 
mine I ” 

Thomas moo&e. 



Drawn by W. H. Drakt. 


CONFESSIO AMANTIS. 

When do I love you most, sweet books of mine ? 

In strenuous moms when o’er your leaves I pore, 
Austerely bent to win austerest love, 

Forgetting how the dewy meadows shine; 

Or afternoons when honeysuckles twine 
About the seat, and to some dreamy shore 
Of old Romance, where lovers evermore 
Keep blissful hours, I follow at your sign? 

Yea! ye are precious then, but most to me 
Ere lamplight dawneth, when low croons the fire 
To whispering twilight in my little room, 

And eyes read not, but sitting silently 

I feel your great hearts throbbing deep in quire, 
And hear you breathing round me in the gloom. 

Richard Le Gallienne. 



THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. 


A NAKED house, a naked moor, 

A shivering pool before the door, 
A garden bare of flowers and fruit, 
And poplars at the garden foot; 
Such is the place that I live in. 
Bleak without and bare within. 


Yet shall your ragged moors receive 
The incomparable pomp of eve. 

And the cold glories of the dawn 
Behind your shivering trees be drawn; 
And when .the wind from place to place 
Doth the unmoored cloud galleons chase, 
Your garden blooms and gleams again 
With leaping sun and glancing rain ; 
Here shall the wizard moon ascend 
The heavens, in the crimson end 


Of day's declining splendor; here, 

The army of the stars appear. 

The neighbor hollows, dry or wet, 
Spring shall with tender flowers beset; 
And oft the morning muser see 
Larks rising from the broomy lea, 

And every fairy wheel and thread 
Of cobweb dew dediamonded. 

When daisies go, shall winter time 
Silver the simple grass with rime; 
Autumnal frosts enchant the pool 
And make the cart ruts beautiful. 

And when snow bright the moor expands. 
How shall your children clap their hands 1 
To make this earth our heritage, 

A cheerful and a changeful page, 

God's intricate and bright device 
Of days and seasons doth suffice. 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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HEART-REST.* ! 

3FROM “ PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDr. " 

The heart of man, walk it which way it will. 
Sequestered or frequented, smooth or i-ougli, 
Down the deep valley amongst tinkling Hocks, 

Or mid the clang of trumpets and the march 
Of clattering ordnance, still must have its halt, j 
Its hour of truce, its instant of repose, 

Its inn of rest ; and craving still must seek > 
The food of its affections, — still must slake 
Its constant thirst of what is fresh and pure. 

And pleasant to behold. 

HENRY Taylor. | 


TWO PICTURES. 

An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side ; 

A hright-eyed hoy, who looks. from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about. 
And wishes his one thought all day : 

0, if I could but fly away 
From this dull spot, the world to see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I should be ! ” 

Amid the city's constant din, 

A man who round the world has been, 
Who, mid the tumult and the throng, 

I.S thinking, thinking all day long : 

** 0, oould I only tread once more 
The field-path to the farm-house door, 

The old, gi’een meadow could I see. 

How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy 1 should he J ** 

ANNIE D Green. (AfanViK Dotfjr/as). 


HOME. 

FROM “THE TRAVELLER," > 

But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 
The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest s^iot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas. 

And his long nights of revelry and ease ; 

The naked negro, panting at the line. 

Boasts of his golden sands and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 
And thanks his gods for all the good they gave. 
Such is the patriot s boast, where’er we roam, 
His first, best country, ever is at home. 
Aud-yet, perhaps, if countries we compare, 

And estimate the blessings virhich they shaie, 
Though patriots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind ; 

As different good, by art or nature given. 

To different nations makes tlieir blessing even. 

Oliver goldsmith. 


THE HOMES OF ENGLAND. 

The stately Homes of England, 

How beautiful they stand ! 

Amidst their tall ancestral trees, 

<Ver all the pleasant land ; 

The deer across their greenswai’d bound 
Through shade and sunny gleam, 

And the swan glides past them with the sound 
Of some rejoicing stream. 

The meiTy Homes of England ! 

Around their hearths by night, 

What gladsome looks of household love 
Meet in the ruddy light. 

There woman’s voice flows forth in song, 

Or childish tale is told ; 

Or lijjs move tunefully along 
Some glorious page of old. 

The blessM Homes of England ! 

How softly on their bowers 

Is laid the holy quietness 

That breathes from Sabbath hours ! 

Solemn, yet sweet, the church-belTs chime 
Floats through their woods at mom ; 

AU other sounds, in that still time, 

Of breeze and leaf are horn. 

The cottage Homes of England ! 

By thousands on her plains, 

They are smiling o’er the silvery brooks, 

And round the hamlet-fanes. 

Through glowing orchards forth they peep. 
Each from its nook of leaves ; 

And fearless there the lowly sleep, 

As the hii*d beneath their eaves. 

The free, fair Homes of England ! 

Long, long in hut and hall. 

May hearts of native proof be reared 
To guard each hallowed wall I 
And green forever be the groves, 

And bright the flovrery sod. 

Where first the chUd’s glad spirit loves 
Its coirntry and its God. 

Felicia Hemans. 


A PICTURE. 

The fanner sat in his easy-cliair, 

Smoking his pipe of clay, 

While his hale old wife, with busy care, 

Was clearing the dinner away ; 

A sweet little girl, with fine blue eyes, 

On her grandfather^s knee was catching flics. 
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The old man laid his hand on her head. 

With a tear on his wrinkled face ; 

He thought how often her mother, dead, 

Had sat in the self-same place. 

As the tear stole down from his half-shut eye, 

** Don’t smoke ! ” said the child ; “ how it mak'*^ 
you cry ! ” 

The hoxise-dog lay stretched out on the floor. 
Where the shade after noon used to steal ; 

The busy old wife, by the open door. 

Was turning the spinning-wheel ; 

And the old brass clock on the mantel-tree 
Had plodded along to almost three. 

Still the farmer sat in his easy-chair. 

While close to his heaving breast 
The moistened brow and the cheek so fair 
Of his sweet grandchild were pressed ; 

^is head, bent down, on her soft hair lay ; 

^ast asleep were they both, that summer day ! 

CHARLES GAMAGE EASTMAN. 


NOT ONE TO SPARE. 

** Which shall it be ? Which shall it be ? ” 
I looked at John — John looked at me 
(Dear, patient John, who loves me yet 
As w^ell as though my locks were jet) ; 

And when 1 found that 1 must speak, 

My voice seemed strangely low and weak : 

“ Tell me again what Robert said." 

And then I, listening, bent my head. 

“ This is his letter : ‘ I will give 
A house and land while you shall live, 

If, in return, from out your seven, 

One child to me for aye is given.’ ” 

I looked at John’s old garments worn, 

I thought of all that John had borne 
Of poverty and work and care, 

Which 1, though willing, could not diare ; 

I thought of seven mouths to feed, 

Of seven little children’s need, 

And then of this. ** Come, John,” said I, 

“ We ’ll choose among them as they lie 
Asleep ; " so, walking hand in hand, 

Dear John and 1 surveyed onr hand. 

First to the cradle lightly stepped, 

Wheve Lilian, the baby, slept, 

A glory Against the pillow white. 

Softly the father stooped to lay 
His rough hand down in a gentle way, 
When dream or whisper made her stir. 

And huskily he said, “ Not her, not her !” 
We stopped beside the truudle-bed. 

And one long ray of lamplight ^ed 


f Athwart the toyish faces there. 

In sleep so pitiful and fair ; 

I saw on Jamie’s rough, red cheek 
A tear undried. Ere John could speak, 

“ He *s but a baby, too,” said I, 

And kissed him as we hurried by. 

■ Pale, patient Robbie’s angel face 
' Still in his sleep bore suffering’s trace. 

! " No, for a thousand crowns, not him 1 ” 

He whispered, while our eyes were dim. 

Poor Dick ! had Dick ! our wayward son. 
Turbulent, reckless, idle one — 

Could he be spared ? Nay ; He who gave. 
Bid us befriend him to his grave ; 

Only a mother’s heart can be 
Patient enough for such as he ; 

“And so,” said John, “I would not dare 
To send him from our bedside prayer.” 

Then stole we softly ui> above 
And knelt by Mary, child of love. 

“ Perhaps for her *t would better be,” 

I said to John. Quite silently 
He lifted up a curl that lay 
Across her cheek in wilful way, 

And shook his head : “Nay, love ; not thee,** 
The while my heart beat audibly. 

Only one more, our eldest lad, 

Trusty and truthful, good and glad — 

So like his father. “ N o, John, no - 
I cannot, will not, let him go.” 

And so we wrote, in courteous way, 

We could not drive one child away ; 

And afterward toil lighter seemed. 

Thinking of that of which we dreamed, 
Happy in tnith that not one face 
Was missed from its accustomed place ; 
Thankful to work for all the seven. 

Trusting the rest to One in heaven. 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE CHILDREN. 

When the lessons and tasks are all ended^ 
And the school for the day is dismissed. 

And the little ones gather around me. 

To bid mo good night and be kissed ; 

O the little white arms that encircle 
My neck in their tender embrace ! 

0 the smiles that are halos of heaven. 
Shedding sunshine of love on my face 1 

And when they are gone, I sit dreaming 
Of my childhood, too lovely to last ; 

Of love that my heait will remember 
When it wakes to the pulse of the past. 
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Ere the world and its wickedness made me 
A partner of son'ow and sin, — 

When the glory of God was about me, 

And the glory of gladness within. 

All my heart grows weak as a woman’s. 

And the fountains of feeling will flow. 

When I think of the paths steep and stony. 
Where the feet of the dear ones must go ; 

Of the mountains of sin hanging o’er them. 

Of the tempest of Fate blowing wild ; 

0, there ’s nothing on earth half so holy 
As the innocent heart of a child ! 

They are idols of hearts and of households ; 

They are angels of God in disguise ; 

His sunlight still sleeps in tbeii* tresses, 

His glory still gleams in their eyes ; 

0, these truants from home and from heaven, — j 
They have made me more manly and mild ; 

And I know now how Jesus could liken 
The kingdom of God to a child ! 

1 ask not a life for the dear ones, 

All radiant, as othern have done, 

But that life may have just enough shadow 
To temper the glare of the sun ; 

I would pray God to guard them from evil, 

But my })rayer would bound back to myself ; 

Ah ! a seraph may pray for a sinner. 

But a sinner must pray for himself. 

The twig is so easily bended, 

I have banished the inile and the rod ; 

I have taught them the goodness of knowledge, 
They have taught me the goodness of God. 

My heart is the dungeon of darkness, 

Where I shut them for breaking a rule ; 

My frown is sufficient correction ; 

My love is the law of the schooL 

I shall leave the old house in the autumn. 

To traverse its threshold no more ; 

Ah ! how sliall 1 sigh for the dear ones 
That meet me each mom at the door ! 

1 shall miss the “good nights” and the kisses, 
And the gush of their innocent glee. 

The group on its green, and the flowers 
That are brought every morning to me. 

1 shall miss them at mom and at even. 

Their song in the school and the street ; 

1 shall miss the low hum of their voices, 

And the tread of their delicate feet. 

When the lessons of life are all ended, 

And death says, “The school is dismissed ! ” 

May the little ones gather around me. 

To bid me good night and be kissed 1 

Charles M. Dickinson. 


FAITH AND HOPE. 

O, don’t he sorrowful, darling ! 

Now', don’t be son'ow'ful, pray ; 

For, taking the year together, my dear. 

There is n’t more night than day. 

It ’s rainy w'eather, my loved one ; 

Time’s wheels they heavily mu ; 

But taking the year together, my dear, 

There is n’t more cloud than sun. 

We *re old folks now, companion, — 

Our heads they are growing gi-ay ; 

But taking the year all round, my dear, 

You alw'ays will find the May. 

We ’ve had our May, my darling. 

And our roses, long ago ; 

And the time of the year is come, my dear. 

For the long dark nights, and the snow. 

But God is God, my faithful. 

Of night as well as of day ; 

And we feel and know that we can go 
Wherever he leads the way. 

Ay, God of night, my daiding ! 

Of the night of death so grim ; 

And the gate that from life leads out, good wife. 
Is the gate that leads to Him. 

Rembrandt Peale. 


FEAGMENTS. 

The Wipe. 

To cheer thy sickness, watch tliy health. 
Partake, but never waste thy w’ealth. 

Or stand with smile unmurmuring by. 

And lighten half thy poverty. 

Brute qfAtyOos, Cani.x. . BYRON. 

She gave me eyes, she gave me eats ; 

And humble cares, and delicate fears, 

A heart, the fountain of sweet tears ; 

And love, and thought, and joy. 

The Sjhtrrvw'r Nest. WORDSWORTH. 

This flour of wifly patience. 

The Clerhes Taie^ Pars v. CHAUCER. 

And mistress of herself, though china fall. 

Moral Essays : Epistle If. POPE. 


The Married State. 

Wedlock, indeed, hath oft eomparfed been 
To public feasts, where meet a public rout, 
Where they that are without would fain go in. 
And they that are within would fain go out. 

CoH teHtioH hetToixt a Wtfe^ etc. Sir J. Davies. 
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0 fie upon this single life I forego it. 

I 3 t 4 ehess oyMaJ/y. J . WEBSTER . 

1. That man must lead a happy life 

2. Who is directed by a wife ; 

3. Who 's free from matrimonial chains 

4. Is sure to suffer for his pains. 

5. Adam could find no solid peace 
d. Till he beheld a woman’s face ; 

7. When Eve was given for a mate, 

S. Adam was in a happy state. 

Efigram on Matrimony; Rtad alternate tines,— 3. s, 4 ; 

5. 7. t». 8 


And hie him home, at evening’s close. 

To sweet repast and calm repose. 

Ode on the PUasure ansing-from Vteissitude. T. CRAY, 

The social smile, the sympathetic tear. 

Education and Goventmeut, T. GRAY. 

Oh ! blessed with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-monow cheerful as to-day. 

Moral Essays: Epistle It. POPE. 

Why left you wife and children, — 
Those precious motives, those streng knots of love ? 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc, 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


I^x■o.\sTA^’cv. I Mother- Love. 

Trust not a man : we are by nature false, 1 The only love which, on this teeming earth, 

Dissembling, subtle, cruel and inconstant ; ; Asks no return for passion’s wayward birth. 

When a man talks of love, with caution hear j The Dream, hon. Mrs. Norton. 

him ; i 

But if he swears, he ’ll certainly deceive thee. ■ A mother’s love, — how sweet the name I 
The Orphan. T. OTWAY. , What is a mother's love ? — 

A noble, pure, and tender fiame, 

Nay, women are frail too ; | Enkindled from above. 

Ay, as the glasses where they view themselves ; . To bless a heart of earthly mould ; 

Which are as easy broke as they make forms. ■ The warmest love that can grow cold ; — 

Measure/or Measure, Act n. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. This iS a motheFs loVC. 


In part to blame is she, 
Which hath without consent bin only tride : 

He comes to neere that comes to be denide. 

A IfX/Sr. SIR T. OVERBURY. 

Virtue she finds too painful an endeavor. 
Content to dwell in decencies forever. 

Moral Essays; Epistle It. POPH, 

Completion. 

Man is but hidf without woman ; and 
As do idolaters their heavenly gods, 

We deify the things that we adore. 

FsAhsh P- j. Bailey, 

He is the half part of a bleseM man, 

Left to be finishM by such as she ; 

And she a fair divided excellence. 

Whose fulness of perfection lies in him. 

Xing yolat. Act H. Se. 9. SHAKESPEARE. 


Home Life. 

Domestic happiness, thou only bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall ! 

The Task. COWPER. 

The first sure symptom of a mind in health 
Is rest (ff heart, and pleasure felt at homa 

Tkoofghts. E. Young. 


I A Mother's Love. J. MON'IGOMERY. 

j Hath he set bounds between their love and me ? 

I 1 am their mother ; w^ho shall bar me from them ? 

i Rickard III., Act iv. Sc. x« SHAKESPEARE. 

The poor wren, 

The most diminutive of biids, will fight. 

The young ones in her nest against the owl. 

Macbeth, Act iv. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

MTiere yet was ever found a mother 
Who *d give her booby for another ? 

Fables; The Mother, the Nurse, and the Fairy . J GAY. 


I Home Pleasures. 

j At Christmas play, and make good cheer, 

' For Christmas comes but once a year. 

I The Farmer's Daity DM. T. TUSSER. 

! 

j So saying, with despatchful look.s in haste 
< She turns, on hospitable thoughts intent. 

Paradise Lost, Book MILTOH. 

Alike all ages : dames of ancient days 
Have led their children through the mifthful 
maze ; 

And the gay grandsire, skilled in gestic lore. 
Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore. 

The Ttvweller. GOLDSMITH. 


PARTING. 
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GOOD BY. 

“ Farewell ! farewell I ” is often heard 
From the lips of those who part : 

T is a whispered tone, — ’t is a gentle word. 

But it springs not from the heart. 

It may serve for the loveris closing lay, 

To be sung 'neath a summer sky ; 

But give to me the lips that say 
The honest words, “ Good by ! ” 

“ Adieu I adieu 1 ” may greet the ear. 

In the guise of courtly speech : 

But when we leave the kind and dear, 

’T is not what the soul would teach. 

Whene’er we grasp the hands of those 
We would have forever nigh, 

The flame of Friendship bursts and glows 
In the warm, frank words, “ Good by.” 

The mother, sending forth her child 
To meet with cares and strife. 

Breathes through her tears her doubts and fears 
For the loved one’s future life. 

Xo cold “adieu,” no “ farewell,” lives 
Within her choking sigh. 

But the deepest sob of anguish gives, 

“ God bless thee, boy ! Good by ! ” 

Go, watch the pale and dying one. 

When the glance has lost its beam ; 

When the brow is cold as the marble stone, 

And the world a passing dream ; 

And the latest pressure of the hand, 

The look of tlie closing eye. 

Yield what the heart must understand, 

A long, a last Good-by. 

ANONYMOUS. 


QUA CURSUM VENTUS. 

As ships, becalmed at eve, tltat lay 
With canvas drooping, side by side, 
Two towers of sail at davm of day 
Are scarce long leagues apart descried. , 

When fell the night, up sprang the breeze, 
And all the darkling hours th^ plied, 
Xor dreamt but each the selfsame seas 
By each was cleaving, side by side : 


E*en so, — but why the tale reveal 
Of those whom, year by year unchanged, 
Brief absence joined anew to feel, 

Astounded, soul from soul estranged ? 

At dead of night their sails were filled. 

And onward each rejoicing steered ; — 

Ah ! neither blame, for neither willed 
. Or wist what first with dawn appeared. 

To veer, how vain ! On, onward strain, 

Brave barks ! In light, in darkness too. 
Through winds and tides one eomi>ass guides : 
To that and your own selves be true. 

But O blithe breeze ! and O great seas ! 

Though ne'er, that earliest parting past, 

On your wide plain they join again, — 
Together lead them home at last 

One port, methought, alike they sought, — 
One purpose hold where'er they fare ; 

0 bounding breeze, 0 rushing seas, 

At last, at last, unite them there ! 

Arthur Hugh Clough. 


AE FOND KISS BEFORE WE PART. 

Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever ! 

Deep in heart-'vvmng tears I ’ll pledge thee ; 
Warring sighs and groans I T1 wage thee. 
Who shall say that fortune grieves him. 
While the star of hope she leaves him ? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ twinkle lights me ; 

Dark despair around benights me. 

I *11 ne*er blame my partial fancy — 
Naetliing could resist my Nancy : 

But to see her was to love her, 

Love but her, and love forever. 

Had we never loved sae kindly, 

Had we never loved sae blindly^ 

Never met — or never parted, 

We had ne’er been broken-hearted. 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ! 

Fare thee weel, 'thou best and dearest ! 
Thine be ilfta joy and treasure. 

Peace, enjoyment, love, and pleasure ! 
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Ae fond kiss, and then we sever ; 

Ae fareweel, alas, forever ! 

Deep in heart-wrung tears I T1 pledge thee, 
Warring sighs and groans I T1 wage thee I 

Robert burns. 


0, MY LITVE*S LIKE A BED, BED ROSE. 

0, MY Luve *s like a red, red rose 
That *s newly sprung in June : 

0, my Lnve *s like the melodic 
That *s sweetly played in tune. 

As fair art thou, my bonnie lass, 

So deep in luve am I : 

And I will luve thee still, my dear, 

Till a’ the seas gang dry : 

Till a* the seas gang dry, my dear. 

And the rocks melt wi’ the sun : 

And I will lave thee still, my dear, 

While the sands o' life shall run. 

And fare thee weel, my only Luve I 
And fare thee weel awhile 1 

And I will come again, my Luve, 

Tho’ it were ten thousand mile. 

Robert burns. 


THE KISS, DEA^ MAID. 

Thb kiss, dear maid ! thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till happier hours restore the gift 
Cntainted back to thine. . 

Thy parting glance, which fondly beams, 
An equal love may see : 

The tear that from thine eyelid streams 
Can weep no change in me. 

I ask no pledge to make me blest 
In gazing when alone ; 

Nor one memorial for a breast 
Whose thoughts are all thine own. 

Nor need I write — to tell the tale 
My pen were donbly weak : 

O, what can idle words avail. 

Unless the heart could speak ? 

By day or night, in weal or wo^ 

That heart, no longer free, 

Must bear the love it cannot 
And silent, ache for thee. 

BYKOK, 


j MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 

Zi&Ti fiov ards ayavw* 

Maid of Athens, ere we part, 

Give, 0, give me back my heart ! 

Or, since that has left my breast, 

Keep it now, and take the rest ! 

Hear my vow before I go, 

Zdinf fiov ards icyavSt. 

By those tresses unconfined, 

Wooed by each jEgean wrind ; 

By those lids whose jetty fiinge 
Kiss thy soft cheeks’ blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
fiov ads &yatru. 

By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist ; 

By all the token-flowers that tell 
\^at words can never speak so well ; 
By love’s alternate joy and woe, 

Zeini /lov ads &ycar& 

Maid of Athens I I am gone. 

Think of me, sweet I when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol, 

Athens holds my heart and soul : 

Can I cease to love thee ? No 1 
Zc$7] juLov (Tar dyoTra. 

Byron. 


SONG 

OF TKB YOUNG HIGHLANDER SUMMONED FROM THE SIDE 
OF HIS BRIDE BY THE FIERY CROSS ** OF RODERICK DHU. 

FROM “THE LADY OF THE LAKE.* 

The heath this night must be my bed, 

The bracken curtain for my head, 

My lullaby the warder’s tread. 

Far, far from love and thee, Mary; 
To-morrow eve, more stilly laid 
My cou(3i may be my bloody plaid, 

My vesper song, thy wail, sweet maid 1 
It will not waken me, Maiy ! 

I may not, dare not, fancy now 
The grief that clouds thy lovely brow, 

1 dare not think upon thy vow. 

And all it promised me, Haiy. 

No fond regret must Nomian laiow ; 

When bursts Clan- Alpine on the foe. 

His heart must be like bended bow. 

His foot like arrow free, Mary. 

* My Efe, I fc>»e thee. 
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A time will come with feeling fi-aught ! 
For, if 1 fall in battle fought, 

Thy hapless lover’s dying thought 
Shall be a thought on thee, Mary. 

And if returned from conquered foes, 

How blithely will the evening close, 

How sweet the linnet sing repose. 

To ray young bride and me, Mary ! 

SIR ^WALTER SCOTT. 


TO LUCASTA, 

ON GOING TO THE WARS. 

Tell me not, sweet, 1 am unkinde. 

That from the nunnerie 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet minde. 

To w^am and armes I flee. 

True, a new mistresse now I chase, — 

The first foe in the field ; 

And with a stronger faith imbrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore ; 

I could not love thee, deare, so much, 
Loved I not honor more. 

Richard Lovelace. 


BLACK-EYED SUSAN. 

All in the Downs the fleet was moored, 

The streamers waving in the wind, 

When black-eyed Susan came aboard ; 

“ 0, where shall I my true-love find ? 

Tell me, ye jovial sailora, tell me true 
If my sweet William sails among the crew.” 

William, who high upon the yard 
Rocked with the billow to and fro, 

Soon as her well-known voice he heard 
He sighed, and cast his eyes below : 

The cord slides swiftly through his glowing 
hands. 

And quick as lightning on the deck he stands. 

So the sweet lark, high poised in air, 

Shuts close his pinions to his breast 
If chance his mate’s shrill call he hear. 

And drops at once into her nest : — 

The noblest captain in the British fleet 
Might envy William’s lip those kisses sweet. 

“ 0 Susan, Susan, lovely dear, 

My vows shall ever true remain ; 

Let me kiss off that falling tear ; 

We only part to meet again. 

Change as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shill be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. 


j “ Believe not -what the landmen say 
j Who tempt with doubts thy constant mind : 

They ’ll tell thee, sailom, when away. 

In every port a mistress find : 

Yes, yes, believe them when they tell thee so. 

For Thou art present wheresoe’er 1 go. 

“If to fair India’s coast w’e sail, 

Thy eyes are seen in diamonds bright. 

Thy breath is Afric’s spicy gale, 

Thy skin is ivory so white. 

Thus every beauteous object that I view 

Wakes in my soul some charm of lovely Sue. 

“Though battle call me from thy aims, 

Let not my pretty Susan mourn ; 

Though cannons roar, yet safe fi*om harms 
William shall to his dear return. 

Love turns aside the balls that round me fly. 

Lest precious tears should drop from Susan’s eye.” 

The boatswain gave the dreadful word, 

The sails their swelling bosom spread ; 

No longer must she stay aboard : 

They kissed, she sighed, he hung his head. 

Her lessening boat unvrilling rows to land ; 

“Adieu ! ” she cried ; and waved her lily hand. 

JOHN Gay. 


HERO TO LEANDER. 

0, GO not yet, my love, 

The night is dark and vast ; 

The white moon is hid in her heaven above. 
And the waves climb high and fast. 

0, kiss me, kiss me, once again, 

Lest thy Mss should be the last. 

0, kiss me ere we part ; 

Grow closer to my heart. 

My heart is warmer surely than the hosom of 
the main. 

0 joy ! 0 bliss of blisses ! 

My heart of hearts art thou. 

Come, bathe me with thy Msses, 

My eyelids and my brow. 

Hark how the wild rain hisses, 

And the loud sea roars below. 

Thy heart beats through thy rosy limbs, 

So gladly doth it stir ; 

Thine eye in drops of gladness swims. 

I have bathed thee with the pleasant 
myrrh ; 

Thy locks are dripping balm ; 

Thou shalt not wander hence to-night, 

1 *11 stay thee with my kisses. 

To-night the roaring brine 
Will rend thy golden tresses ; 
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The ocean with the ni 9 iTow light 
Will be both blue and calm ; 

And the billow will embrace thee with a kiss as 
soft as mine. 

No Westeni odora wander 
Oil the black and moaning sea, 

And when thou art dead, Leauder, 

My soul must follow thee ! 

O, go not yet, my love. 

Thy voice is sw-eet and low ; 

The deep salt wave breaks in above 
' Those marble steps below. 

The turret-staira are wet 
That lead into the sea. 

Leander ! go not yet. 

The pleasant stars have set : 

0, go not, go not yet, 

Or I will follow thee. 

ALFRED TENNVSO.V. 


THE PARTING LOVERS. 

She aaya, “The cock crows, — hark ! ** 

He says, “ No I still ’t is dark.” 

She .says, “ The dawn gi-ows bright,” 

He says, “O no, my Light.” 

She says, “Stand up and say. 

Gets not the heaven gray?” 

He says, “ The morning star 
Climbs the'horizon’.^ bar.” 

She says, “ Then quick depart : 

Alas ! yon now must start ; 

Bui give the cock a blow 
Who did begin onr woe ! ” 

AMONYiiOUS (CMnese). Tnnslation 
of William R. Alger. 


PARTING LOVERS. 

SIENNA. 

I LOVE thee, love thee, Giulio ! 

Some call me cold, and some demure, 

And if thou hast ever guessed that so 
I love thee . . . well ; » the proof was poor, 
And no one could be sure. 

Before thy song (with shifted rhymes 
To suit my name) did I nndo 
The Persian * If it moved sometimes, 

Thon hast not seen a hand push through^ 
A flower or two. 


My mother listening to my sleep 
Heard nothing but a sigh at night, ■— 

The short sigh rippling on the deep, — 

When hearts run out of breath and sight 
Of men, to God’s clear light. 

When otliera named thee, . . . thought thy brows 
W'ere straight, thy smile was tender, . . . “Heie 
He comes between the vineyard-rows ! " — 

I said not “ jiy,” — nor waited, Dear, 

To feel thee step too near. 

I left such things to bolder girls, 

Olivia or Clotilda. Nay, 

When that Clotilda through her curls 
Held both thine eyes in hers one day, 

I marvelled, let me say. 

I could not try the woman’s trick : 

Between us straightway fell the blush 
Which kept me separate, blind, and sick. 

A wind came with thee in a flush. 

As blown through Horeb’s bush. 

But now that Italy invokes 
Her young men to go forth and chase 
The foe or perish, —nothing chokes 
My voice, or drives me from the place : 

1 look thee in the face. 

I love thee 1 it is understood, 

Confest : 1 do not shrink or start ; 

No blushes : all my body’s blood 
Has gone to greateu this poor hoai*t. 

That, loving, we may part. 

Our Italy invokes the youth 
To die if need be. Still there ’s room, 

Though earth is strained with dead, in truth. 
Since twice the lilies were in bloom 
They had not grudged a tomb. 

And many a plighted maid and wife 
And mother, who can say since then 
“ My country,” cannot say through life 
“Myson," “my spouse,” “my flower of men,'’ 
And not weep dumb again. 

Heroic males the country bears. 

But daughters give up more than sons. 

Flags wave, drums beat, and unawares 
You fla^ yonr souls out with the guns. 

And take your heaven at once ! 

But we, — we empty heart and home 
Of life’s life, love 1 we bear to think 
You *re gone, ... to feel you may not come, . . . 
To hear the door-latch stir and clink 
Yet no more you, ... nor sink. 
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Dear God ! when Italy is one 
And perfected from bound to bound, . . . 

Suppose (for my share) earth ’s undone 
By one grave in ’t ! as one small woimd 
May kill a man, ’t is found ! 

What then ? If love’s delight must end. 

At least we ’ll clear its truth from flaws. 

1 love thee, love thee, sweetest friend ! 

Now take my sweetest w-ithout pause. 

To help the nation’s cause. 

And thus of noble Italy 
We ’U both be worthy. Let her show 

The future how we made her free, 

Not sparing life, nor Giulio, 

Nor this . . . this heart-break. Go ! 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROVVXIXG. 


GO WHERE GLORY WAITS THEE. 

FROM *' IRISH MELODIES." 

Go where glory waits thee, 

But, while fame elates thee, 

0, still remember me ! 

When the praise thou meetest 
To thine ear is sweetest, 

0, then remember me ! 

Other arms may press thee. 

Dearer friends caress thee, 

AH the joys that bless thee. 

Sweeter far may be ; 

But when friends are nearest, 

And when joys are dearest, 

0, then remember me ! 

When at eve thou rovest 
By the star thou lovest, 

0, then remember me ! 

Think, when home returning, 

Bri^t weVe seen it burning, 

0, thus remember me ! 

Oft as summer closes, 

On its lingeiiug roses, 

Once so loved by thee, 

Think of .her who wove them. 

Her who made thee love them, 

0, then remember me ! 

When, around thee dyings 
Autumn leaves are lying, 

0, then remember me ! 

And, at night, when gazing 
On the gay hearth blazing; 

0, still remember me ! 


Then should music, stealing 
All the soul of feeling, 

To thy heart appealing, 

Draw one tear from thee ; 

Then let memory bring thee 
Strains I used to sing thee, — 

0, then remember me ! 

Thom.\s Moore. 


LOCHABER NO MORE. 

Farewell to Lochaber! and farew’ell, my Jean, 
Where heartsome with thee I hae mony day been; 
For Lochaber no more, Lochaber no more. 

We ’ll maybe return to Lochaber no more I 
These tears that I shed they are a* for my dear, 
Amd no for the dangem attending on wear. 
Though home on rough seas to a far bloody shore, 
Maybe to return to Lochaber no moi*e. 

Though hurricanes lise, and rise every wind, 
They *11 ne’er make a tempest like that in my 
mind ; 

Though loudest of thunder on louder waves roar, 
That’s naething like leaving my love on the shore. 
To leave thee behind me my heart is sair pained ; 
By ease that ’s inglorious no fame can be gained ; 
And beauty and love ’s the rewanl of the brave, 
And I must deserve it before 1 can crave. 

Then gloiy, my Jeany, maun xflead my excuse ; 
Since honor commands me, how can I refuse i 
Without it I ne’er can have merit for thee, 

And without thy favor I ’d better not be. 

1 gae then, my lass, to win honor and fame. 

And if I should luck to come gloriously liame, 

I Tl bring a heart to thee with love nmning o’er, 
And then I ’ll leave thee and Lochaber no more. 

Allan Ram^^av. 


AS SLOW OUR SHIP. 

As alow our ship her foamy track 
Against the wind was cleaving, 

Her trembling pennant still looked back 
To that dear isle ’t was leaving. 

So loath we part flora all we love. 

From all the links that bind us ; 

So turn our hearts, as on we rove, 

To those we ’ve left behind us 1 

When, round the bowl, of vanished yeara 
We talk with joyous seeming, — 

With smiles that might as well be tears. 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While memory brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us, 

0, sweet ’s the cup that circles then 
To those we *ve left behind us ! 
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And when, in other climes, we meet 
Some isle or vale enchanting, 

"Where all looks flowery, wild, and sweet, 
And naught hut love is wanting ; 

We think how great had been our bliss 
If Heaven had but assigned us 

To live and die in scenes like this, 

With some we Ve left behind us I 

As travellers oft look back at eve 
When eastward darkly going, 

To gaze upon that light they leave 
Still faint behind them glowing, ~ 

So, when the close of pleasure’s day 
To gloom hath near consigned us, 

We turn to catch one fading ray 
Of joy that *s left behind us. 

TH051AS MOORE. 

ADIEU, ADIEU! MY NATIVE SHORE. 

Adieu, adieu I my native shore 
Fades o’er the waters blue ; 

The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. 

Yon sun that sets upon the sea 
We follow in his flight ; 

Farewell awhile to him and thee. 

My native Land — Good Night I 

A few short hours, and he will rise 
To give the morrow birth ; 

And I shall hail the main and skies. 

But not my mother earth. 

Deserted is my own good hall, 

Its hearth is desolate ; 

Wild weeds are gathering on the wall ; 

Hy dog howls at the gate. 

BYRON. 


MY OLD KENTUCKY HOME. 

NEGRO SONG. 

Thb sun shinesbright in our old Kentucky home ; 

*T is summer, the daikeys are gay ; 

The com top’s ripe and the meadow’s in the 
bloom, 

While the birds make mnsic all the day ; 

The young folks roll on the little cabin floor. 

All merry, all happy, all bright ; 

By ’m by hard rtmes comesaknoekin’at the door,— 
Then, my old Kentucky home, good night I 

CHOKU& 

Weep no more, my lady ; O, weep no more to- 
day ! 

We 11 sing one song for the old Kentucky home. 
For our old Kentucky home far away. 


They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On the meadow, the hill, and the shore ; 

They aing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door ; 

The day goes by, like a shadow o’er the heart, 
With sorrow where all was delight ; 

The time has come, when the darkeys have to 
part, 

Then, my old Kentucky home, good night ! 
Weep no more, my lady, etc. 

The head must how, and the hack will have to 
bend, 

WTierever the darkey may go ; 

A few more days, and the troubles all will end, 

* In the field where the sugar-cane grow ; 

A few more days to tote the weary load, 

No matter, it will never be light ; 

A few more days tUl we totter on the road, 

Then, my old Kentucky home, good night ! 
Weep flo more, my lady, etc. 

' Stephen Collins >'05ter. 


.FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST 
PRAYER. 

Farewell ! if ever fondest prayer 
For other’s weal availed on high. 

Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But waft thy name beyond the sky. 

’T were vain to speak, to weep, to sigh : 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell, 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye. 

Are in that word — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

These lips are mute, these eyes are diy : 

But in my breast and in my brain 
Awake the pangs that pass not by. 

The thought that ne’er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion there rebel : 

I only know we loved in vain — 

I only feel — Farewell ! — Farewell 1 

ByRo.v. 


FAREWELL TO HIS WIFE. 

Fake thee well ! and if forever, 

Still forever, fare thee well ; 

Even though unforgiving, never 
'Gainst ^ee shall my heart rebel. 

Would that breast were bared before thee 
Where thy head so oft hath lain, 

While that placid sleep came o’er thee 
Which thou ne'er const know again : 
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Would that breast, by thee glanced over. 
Every inmost thought could show 1 

Then thou wouldst at last discover 
’T was not well to spurn it so. 

Though the world for this commend thee, — 
Though it smile upon the blow', 

Even its praises must offend thee, 

Founded on another’s woe : 

Though my many faults defaced me, 

Could no other arm be found 

Than the one which once embraced me. 

To inflict a cureless wound ? 

Yet, 0, yet thyself deceive not : 

Love may sink by slow decay ; 

But by sudden wi*enoh, believe not 
Hearts can thus be tom away : 

Still thine own its life retaineth, — 

Still must mine, though bleeding, beat ; 

And the undying thought which paineth 
Is — that we no more may meet. 


Fare thee well ! — thus disunited, 

Torn from every nearer tie, 

Seared in heart, and lone, and blighted, 
More than this I scarce can die. 

Byron. 


JAFFIER PARTING WITH BELVIDERA 

PROM “VENICE PRESERVED.* 

Then hear me, bounteous Heaven, 

Pour down your blessings on this beauteous head. 
Where everlasting sweets are always springing, 

• With a continual giving hand : let i)eace, 
j Honor, and safety aUvays hover round her : 

Feed her with plenty ; let her eyes ne’er see 
j A sight of soiTow, nor her heart know* mourning; 
I Crown all her days with joy, her nights with rest, 
Harmless as her own thoughts; and prop her 
virtue, 

To bear the loss of one that too much loved ; 
And comfoii: her with patience in our iKirting. 

Thomas Oiway. 


These are words of deejvr son*ow 
Than the w'ail above the dead ; 

Both shall live, but every morrow 
Wake us from a widowed bed. 

Aud wheu thou wouldst solace gather, 
When our child’s first accents flow, 

Wilt thou teach her to say Father I *’ 
Though his care she must forego ? 

Wheu her little hands slxall press thee, 
When her lip to thine is pressed. 

Think of him whose prayer shall bless thee. 
Think of him thy love had blessed ! 

Should her lineaments resemble 
Those thou nevermore mayst see, 

Then thy heart will softly tremble 
With a pulse yet trae to me. 

All my faults perchance thou knowest. 

All my madness none can know ; 

All my hopes, where’er then goest, 

Wither, yet with tlwe they go. 

Every feeling hath been shaken ; ' 

* Pride, which not a world could bow. 

Bows to thee, — - by thee forsaken, 

Even my soul fomkes me now ; 

But ’t is done ; all words are idle, — 

Words from me are vainer still ; 

But the thoughts we cannot bridle 
Force their way without the will. 


I COME, LET US KISSE AND PARTE. 

I Since there ’s no helpe, — come, let us kisse and 
j parte, 

Nay, I have done, — yon get no more of me ; 
And I am glad, — yea, glad with all my heaile. 
That thus so cleanly I myselfe can free. 

Shake hands forever ! — cancel all onr vows ; 

And when we meet at any time againe. 

Be it not seene in either of our brows, 

That we one jot of former love retaine. 

Now — at the last gaspe.of Love’s latest breath — 
When, his pulse failing. Passion speechless lies : 
When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death, 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes, 

Nowl if thou wouldst — when all have given 
him over — 

From death to life thou mightst him yet re- 
cover. 

Michael Drayton 


FAREWELL! THOU ART TOO DEAR. 

Fabewell ! thou art too dear for my possessing, 
And like enough thou know’st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 

For how do I hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And for that riches where is my deserving ? 

The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting, 

And so my patent back again is swerving. 
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Thyself thou gav’st, thy own worth then not 
knowing, 

Or me, to whom thou gav’st it, else mistaking ; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing, 
Comes home again, on better juLlgment making. 

Thus have 1 had thee, as a dream doth flatter; 
In sleep a king, but, waking, no such matter. 


Shakespeare 


AX EARNEST SUIT, 

rO HIS UNKIND MISIRESS NOT TO FORa>.\KE HlJi. 


But those lips that echoed the sounds of mine 
Are as cold os that lonely river ; 

And that eye, that beautiful spirit’s shrine, 
Has shrouded its fires forever. 

And now on the midnight sky I look, 

And my heart grows full of weeping ; 

Each star is to me a sealed hook, 

Some tale of that loved ono keeping. 

We parted in silence, — we i«irted in tears. 

On the hanks of that lonely river : 

But the odor and bloom of those bygone yoara 
Shull hang o’er its watere forever. 


Axd wilt thou leave roe thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! for shame ! 

To save thee from the hlame 
Of all my giief and grauie. 

And wilt thou leave mo thus ? 

Say nay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hatli loved thee so long. 

In wealth and woe among if 
And is thy heart so strong 
As for to leave me thus i 
Sa3' uay ! say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus. 

That hath given thee my hcai-t, 

Never for to depart. 

Neither for i)ain nor sman f 
And wilt thou leave me thus i 
Say nay i say nay ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus, 

And have no more pity 
Of him that loveth thee? 

Alas ! thy cruelty ! 

And wilt thou leave me thus ? 

Say nay ! say uay I 

Sir TmiWAs Wyatt. 


Julia Crawford. 


FAREWELL! BUT WHENEVER. 

Fabewell I — but whenever you welcome the 
hour 

; That awakens the night-song of mirth in your 
, hower, 

I Then think of the friend who once welcomed it 
j too, 

And forgot his own griefs, to he happy with you. 
f His griefs may return — not a hope may remain 

Of the lew that have brightened his pathway of 
pain — 

But he ne’er can forget the short vision that 
! threw 

Its enchantment around him while lingering 
j 'with you I 

And still ou tliat evening when Pleasure fills up 

To the hLghe.st top sparkle each heart and each 
cup, 

. Where’er my path lies, he it gloomy or blight, 

, Ky soul, happy friends ! will be with you that 
night ; 

' Shall join in your revels, your sports, and your 
wiles. 

And return to me, beaming all o' er with your 
smiles — 


WE PARTED IN SILENCE. 


j Too blest if it tell me that, raid the gay cheer, 

I Some kind voice has muniiiired, “ I wish he 
were hei'e ! ” 


We parted in silence^ we partetl by night. 

On the banks of that lonely river ; 

Where tlie fragrant limes their boughs unite, 
We met— and we parted forever I 
Tlie n%ht-hird sung, and the stars above 
Told many a touching story. 

Of friends long passed to the kingdom of love, 
Where the soul wears its mantle of glory. 

We pelted In silence, — our cheeks were wet 
With the tears that were pest controlling ; 
-We vowed we would never, no, never foiget, 
AikI those vows at the time were consoling ; 


Let Fate do her worst, there are relics of joy. 
Bright dreams of the past, which she cannot 
destroy ; 

' Which come, in the night-time of soitow and care, 
' And bring Wk the features which joy used to 
! wear. 

I Long, long be my heart with such memories filled ! 
! Like the vase in which roses have once been 
distilled — 

You may breaks you may shatter the vase, if yon 

^ 1 , 

But the scent of the roses will hang zouud it still. 

1 THOMAt; MOORK. 
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FRAGMENTS. 

Farewells. 

Farewell ! a word that must be, and hath been — 

A sound which makes us linger; — yet — fare- 
well. 

Childe Harold, Cant iv. BYRON. 

Good night, good night : parting is such sweet 
sorrow. 

That I shall say good night till it be morrow. 

Romeo attd jrttitet. Act ii. Sc. a. SKAKBSPEARE. 

Juliet. 0, think’st thou we shall ever meet 
again 'f 

Bomeo. 1 doubt it not ; and all these woes 
shall serve 

For sweet discourses in our time to come. 

Romeo and ytdia. Act iii. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

So sweetly she bade me “Adieu,” 

I thought that she bade me return. 

A Pastoral. ShENSTONE. 


He did keep 

The deck, with glove, or hat, or handkerchief. 
Still waving as the fits and stirs of his mind 
Could best express how slow his soul sailed on, — 
How swift lus ship. 

Cyntbeline, Act i. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

All farewells should be sudden, when forever, 
Else they make an eternity of moments, 

And clog the last sad sands of life with tears. 

Sardanapalus, BYRON. 

'V\Tien we two parted 
In silence and tears. 

Half broken-hearted. 

To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 

Colder thy kiss : 

Truly that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this ! 

TVhen toe two parted. BYRON. 

And so, without more circumstance at all, 

I hold it fit that we shake hands and part. 

HamUi, Act i. Sc. SHAKESPEARE. 


ABSENCE. 


TO HER ABSENT SAILOR. 

’^FROM “THE TENT ON THE BEACH.” 

Her window opens to the hay. 

On glistening light or misty gray. 

And there at dawn and set of day 
In prayer she kneels : 

“ Dear Lord ! ” she saith, “to many a home 
From wind and wave the wanderers come ; 

I only see the tossing foam 
Of stranger keels. 

** Blown ont and in by summer gales, 

The stately ships, with crowded sails, 

And sailors leaning o*er their rails. 

Before me glide ; 

They come, they go, but nevermore. 
Spice-laden from the Indian shore, 

I see his swift-winged Isidore 
The waves divide. 

“ 0 Thou J with whom the night is day 
And one the near and far away, 

Look out on yon gray waste, and say 
Where lingers he. 


Alive, perchance, on some lone beach 
Or thirsty isle beyond the reach 
Of man, he hears the mocking speech 
Of wind and sea. 

“ 0 dread and cruel deep, reveal 
The secret which thy waves conceal, 

And, ye wild sea-birds, hither wheel 
And tell your tale. 

Let winds that tossed his raven hair 
A message from my lost one bear, — 

Some thought of me, a last fond prayer 
Or dying wail ! 

“ Come, with your dreariest truth shut out 
The fears that haunt me round about ; 

O God ! I cannot hear this doubt 
That stifles breath. 

The worst is better than the dread ; 

Give me but leave to mourn my dead 
Asleep in trust and hope, instead 
Of life in death ! ” 

It might have been the evening breeze 
That whispered in the garden trees, 

It might have been the sound of seas 
That rose and fell ; 
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But, with her heart, if not her ear, 

The old loved voice she seemed to hear : 

“ 1 wait to meet thee : he of cheer, 

For all is well ! ” 

John Greexleap Whittier. 


TO LUCASTA. 

If tu he absent were to he 
Away from thee ; 

Or that, when I am gone. 

You or I were alone ; 

Then, my Lucasta, might I cmve 
Pity from blustering wind or swallowing wave. 

But I 'll not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail, 

Or pay a tear to 'suage 
The foaming bIae-god*s rage ; 

For, whether he will let me pass 
Or no, 1 *m still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and lands be 'twixt us both, 
Our faith and troth. 

Like sepamted souls. 

All time and space controls : 

Above the highest sphere we meet, 

Unseen, unknown ; and greet as angels greet. 

So, then, we do anticipate 
Our after<fate, 

And are alive V th* skies. 

If thus our lips and eyes 

Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In heaven, — their earthly bodies left behind. 

Colonel Richard lovblacb. 


I LOVE MY JEAN. 

Of a’ the airts* the wind can hlaw, 

1 dearly like the west ; 

For there the bonnie lassie lives, 

The lassie 1 lo’e best. 

There wild woods grow, and rivers row. 
And monie a hill ’s l^tween ; 

But day and night my fancy's flight 
Is pver wi' my Jean. 

I see her in the dewy fiowers, 

I see her sweet and fair ; 

I hear her in the tunefii* biiils, 

1 hear her charm the air ; 

There's not a bonnie flower that springs 
By fountain, shaw, or green ; 

There *s not a bonnie bird that sings. 

But minds me of my Jean. 

Robert bubu<& 


LOVE’S MEMORY. 

FROM “ALL ’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL,** ACT I. SC Z. 

I AM undone : there is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away. It were all one, 

That I should love a bright particular star, 

And think to wed it, he is so above me : 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 
Must I be comforted, not in his sphere. 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itself : 
The hind that would be mated by the lion 
Must die for love. ’T was pretty, though a plague. 
To see him eveiy hour ; to sit and draw 
His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls. 

In our heart’s table, — heart too capable 
Of every line and trick of his sweet favor *. 

But now he ’s gone, and my idolatrous fancy 
Must sanctify his lelics. 

SHAKESPEARE. 

0, SAW YE BONNIE LESLEY ? 

0, SAW ye bonnie Lesley 
As she gaed o’er the bonier ? 

She 's gane, like Alexander, 

To spread her conquests farther. 

To see her is to love her, 

And love hut her forever ; 

For natuiu made her what she is, 

And ne’er made sic anither ! 

Thou art a queen, fair Lesley, 

Thy subjects we, before thee ; 

Thou art divine, fair Lesley, 

The hearts o' men adore thee. 

The deil he could na scaith thee. 

Or aught that wad belang thee ; 

He ’d look into thy bonnie face, 

And say, “ I canna wrong thee ! ” 

The Powers aboon jvill tent thee ; 
Misfortune sha’ na steer* thee ; 

Thou ’rt like themselves sae lovely 
That ill they ’ll ne’er let near thee. 

Betum again, fair Lesley, 

Betum to Caledonie ! 

That we may brag we hae a lass 
There ’s none again sae bonnie. 

Robert BuRxa 

JEANIE MORRISON. 

I *VE wandered east, I *ve wandered west. 

Through mony a weary way ; 

But never, never can foiget 

The luve o* life’s young day ! 

* Hsm. 


The points of the eonpess. 
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The fire that ’s blawn on Beltane e’en 
May weel be black gin Yule ; 

But blacker fa’ awaits the heart 
Where first fond luve grows cule. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

The thochts o’ bygane years 

Still fling their shadows ower nay path, 

And blind my een wi’ tears : 

They blind my een wi’ saut, saut tears, 

And sair and sick 1 pine, 

As memory idly summons up 
The blithe blinks o’ laugsyne. 

’T was then we luvit ilk ither weel, 

*T was then we twa did part ; 

Sweet time — sad time ! twa bairns at scule, 
Twa bairns, and but ae heart ! 

’T was then we sat on ae laigh bink, 

To leir ilk ither lear ; 

And tones and looks and smiles were shed, 
Remembered evermair. 

1 wonder, Jeanie, aften yet. 

When sitting on that bink, 

Cheek touchin’ cheek, loof locked in loof, 
What our wee heads could think. 

When baith bent doun ower ae braid page, 
Wi’ ae buik on our knee. 

Thy lips were on thy lesson, but 
My lesson was in thee. 

O, mind ye how we hung our heads, 

How cheeks brent red wi’ shame, 
Whene’er the scule-weans, laughin’, said 
We cleeked thegither hame ? 

And mind ye o’ the Saturdays, 

(The scule then skail’t at noon, ) 

When we ran off to speel the braes, — 

The broomy braes o’ June ? 

My head rins round and round about, — 

My heart flows like a sea. 

As ane by ane the thochts rush back 
0* scule-time, and o’ thee, 

O momin’ life ! 0 momin’ luve ! 

0 lichtsome days and lang. 

When hinnied hopes around our hearts 
Like simmer blossoms sprang ! 

O, mind ye, luve, how aft we left 
The deavin’, dinsome toun, 

To wander by the green burnside. 

And hear its waters croon ? 

The simmer leaves hung ower our heads. 

The flowers hurst round our feet, 

And in the gloamin’ o’ the wood 
The throssil whusslit sweet ; 


The throssil whusslit in the wood. 

The burn sang to the trees, — 

And we, with nature’s heart in tune. 
Concerted harmonies ; 

And on the knowe ahune the bum, 

For hours thegither sat 
In the silentness o’ joy, till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat. 

Ay, ay, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Tears trickled doun your cheek 
Like dew-beads on a rose, yet naue 
Had ony power to speak ! 

That was a time, a blessed time. 

When hearts were fresh and young, 
When freely gushed all feelings forth» 
Uiisyllabled — unsung ! 

I marvel, Jeanie Morrison, 

Gin I hae been to thee 
As closely twined wi' earliest thochts 
As ye hae been to me ? 

0, tell me gin their music Alls 
Thine ear as it does mine ! 

0, say gin e’er your heart grows grit 
Wi’ dreamings o* langsyne ? 

I ’ve wandered east, I *ve wandered west, 

I ’ve home a weary lot ; 

But in my wanderings, far or near. 

Ye never were forgot. 

The fount that first hurst frae this heart 
Still travels on its way ; 

And channels deeper, as it rins. 

The luve o’ life’s young day. 

0 dear, dear Jeanie Morrison, 

Since we were sindered young 
I ’ve never seen your face nor heard 
The music o’ your tougue; 

But I could hug all wretchedness. 

And happy could I dee, 

Did I but ken your heart still dreamed 
O’ bygane days and me ! 

William Motherwell. 

THE RUSTIC LAD’S LAMENT IN THE 
TOWN. 

O, WAD that my time were owre hui^ 

Wi’ this wintry sleet and snaw. 

That I might see our house again, 

I’ the bonnie hirken shaw ! 

For this is no my ain life. 

And 1 peak and pine away 
Wi* the thochts o’ flame and the young flowers, 
In the glad green month of May. 
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1 used to wauk in the morning 
Wi' the loud sang o* the lark. 

And the whistling o’ the ploughman lads, 
As they gaed to their work ; 

I used to wear the bit young lambs 
Frae the tod and the roaring stream ; 

But tlie warld is changed, and a’ thing now 
To me seems like a dream. 

There are busy crowds around me. 

On ilka lang dull street ; 

Yet, though sae mony surround me, 

1 ken na ane I meet : 

And 1 think o* kind kent faces, 

And o’ blithe an’ cheery days, 

When 1 wandered out wi* our ain folk, 

Out owre the simmer braes. 

Waes me, for my heart is breaking ! 

I think o’ my blither sma*. 

And on my sister greeting, 

When I cam fiae hame awa. 

And 0, how my mither sobbit, 

As she shook me by the hand, 

When I left the door o’ our aulcl house. 

To come to this stranger land. 

There ’s nae hame like our ain liame — 

0, I wush that I were there ! 

There ’s nae hame like our ain hame 
To be met wi’ onywhere ; 

And 0 that I were back again, 

To our farm and fields sae green ; 

And heard the tongues o’ my ain folk, 

And were what 1 hae been ! 

David Macbeth Moir. 


THE WIFE TO HER HUSBAND. 

Linger not long. Home is not borne without 
thee : 

Its dearest tokens do bnt make me mourn. 

O, let its memory, like a chain about thee. 
Gently compel and hasten thy return I 

Linger not long. Though crowds should woo thy 
staying. 

Bethink thee, can the mirth of thy friends, 
though dear. 

Compensate for the grief thy long delaying 
Costs the fond heart that sighs to have thee 
here? 


Linger not long. How sh^l I watch thy coming. 
As evening shadows stretch o’er moor and dell ; 
When the wild bee hath ceased her busy humming. 
And rilence hangs on all things like a spell ! 


How shall I watch for thee, when fears grow 
stronger, 

As night grows dark and darker on the hill ! 

How shall I weep, when I can watch no longer t 

Ah ! art thou absent, art thou absent still ? 

Yet I shall grieve not, though the eye that seeth 
me 

Gazeth through tears that make its splendor 
dull ; 

For oh ! 1 sometimes fear when thou art with me. 

My cup of happiness is all too full. 

Haste, haste thee home unto thy mountain dwell- 
ing, 

Haste, as a bird unto its peaceful nest ! 

Haste, as a skiff, through tempests wide and 
swelling, 

Flies to its haven of securest rest ! 

Anonymous. 


ABSENCE. 

What shall I do with all the days and hours 
That must be counted ere 1 see thy face ? 

How shall I charm the interval that lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time of grace ? 

Shall I in slumber steep each weary sense, 

Weary with longiug ? — shall I flee away 

Into past days, and with some fond pretence 
Cheat myself to forget the present day ? 

Shall love for thee lay on my soul the sin 
Of casting from me God’s great gift of time t 

Shall 1, these mists of memory locked within, 
Leave and forget life’s purposes sublime ? 

0, how or by what means may I contiive 
To bring the hour that brings thee back more 
near? 

How may I teach my drooping hope to live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art here ? 

ITl tell thee ; for thy sake I will lay hold 
Of all good aims, and consecrate to thee, 

In worthy deeds, each moment that is told 
While thou, belovM one ! art far from me. 

For thee I will arouse my thoughts to try 
AH heavenward flights, allhighandholy strains ; 

For thy dear sake I will walk patiently 
Through these long hours, nor call their min- 
utes pains. 

1 will this dreary blank of absence make 
A noble task-time ; and will therein strive 

To follow excellence, and to o’ertake 
More good than 1 have won since yet 1 live. 
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So may this doomed time build up in me 

A thousand graces, which shall thus be thine ; 
So may my love and longing hallowed be, 

And thy dear thought an influence divine. 

FRANCES ANNE KEMBLE. 


DAY, IN MELTING PURPLE DYING. 

Day, in melting purple dying ; 

Blossoms, all around me sighing ; 
Fragrance, from the lilies strapng ; 

Zephyr, with ray ringlets playing ; 

Ye but waken my distress ; 

I am sick of loneliness ! 

Thou, to Yrhom I love to hearken, 

Come, ere night around me darken ; 
Though thy softness but deceive me. 

Say thou *rt true, and I *11 believe thee ; 
Veil, if ill, thy soul*s intent, 

Let me think it innocent ! 

Save thy toiling, spare thy treasure. ; 

All 1 ask is friendship’s pleasure ; 

Let the shining ore lie darkling, — 

Bring no gem in lustre sparkling ; 

Gifts and gold are naught to me, 

I would only look on thee ! 

Tell to thee the high-wrought feeling, 
Ecstasy but in revealing ; 

Paint to thee the deep sensation. 

Rapture in participation ; 

Yet but torture, if comprest 
In a lone, unfriended breast. 

Absent still ! Ah ! come and bless me ! 

Let these eyes again caress thee. 

Once in caution, I could fly thee ; 

Now, I nothing could deny thee. 

In a look if death there be, 

Come, and I will gaze on thee ! 

MARIA GOWEN BROOKS (Marfa Of/ OiXui^). 


WHAT AILS THIS HEART 0* MINE? 

What ails this heart o’ mine ? 

What ails this watery e’e ? 

What gara me a’ turn pale as death 
When I take leave o* thee ? 

"When thou art far awa’. 

Thou Tt dearer grow to me ; 

But change o* place and change o’ folk 
May gar thy fancy jee. 

When I gae out at e’en. 

Or walk at morning air. 

Ilk rustling bush will seem to say 
I used to meet thee there : 


Then I ’ll sit down and cry, 

And live aneath the tree, 

And when a leaf fa’s i* my lap, 

I ’ll ca ’t a word frae thee. 

I ‘11 hie me to the bower 
That thou wi* roses tied. 

And where wi’ raony a blushing bud 
I strove myself to hide. 

1 ’ll doat on ilka spot 
AVhere I ha'e been wi’ thee ; 

And ca’ to mind some kindly word 
By ilka bum and tree. 

SCSAN'NA BLAMIRE. 


A PASTORAL. 

My time, 0 ye Muses, was happily spent. 
When Phcebe went with me wherever 1 went ; 
Ten thousand sweet pleasures 1 felt in my 
1 breast : 

; Sure never fond shepherd like Colin was blest ! 

I But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 

I What a maivellons change on a sudden I find ! 

I When things were as fine as could possibly be, 

; 1 thought ’t was the Spring ; bat alas ! it was 
she. 

With such a companion to tend a few sheep. 
To rise up and play, or to lie down and sleep ; 

I was so good-humored, so cheerful and gay, 

My heart was as light as a feather all day ; 

But now I so cross and so peevish am grown, 

So strangely uneasy, as never was known. 

My fair one is gone, and my joys are oil drowned. 
And my heart — I am sure it weighs more than 
a pound. 

The fountain that wont to nm sweetly along. 
And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among ; 
Thou know’st, little Cupid, if Phoebe was there, 
’T was pleasure to look at, ’t was music to hear : 
But now she is absent, I walk by its side. 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide ; 
Must you be so cheerful, while I go in pain ? 
Peace there with your bubbling, and hear me 
complain. 

My lambkins around me would oftentimes 
play. 

And Phcebe and I were as joyful as they ; 

How pleasant their sporting, how happy their 
time. 

When Spring, Love, and Beauty were all in 
their prime ; 

But now, in their frolics when by me they pass, 
I fling at their fleeces a handful of grass ; 

Be still, then, I ciy, for it makes me quite mad, 
To see you so merry while 1 am so sad. 
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My dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come wagging his tail to my fair one and me ; 
And Phoebe was pleased too, and to my dog said, 
“ Come hither, poor fellow ; ” and patted his 
head. 

But now, when he 's fawning, I with a sour look 
Cry “ Sirrah ! ” and give him a blow with my 
crook : 

And I ’ll give him another ; for why should not | 
Tray 

Be as dull as his master, when Phuibe *3 away ? 

When walking with Phcebe, what sights have I 
1 seen, I 

How fair was the fiower, how fi‘esh was the 
green I 

What a lovely appeai’ance the trees and the 
shade, 

The cornfields and hedges and everything made ! 
But now she has left me, though all are still 
there. 

They none of them now so delightful appear : 

*T was naught but the magic, 1 find, of her eyes, 
Made so many beautiful prospects arise. 

Sweet music went with us both all the wood 
through. 

The lark, linnet, throstle, and nightingale too , 
Winds over us wliispered, flocks by us did bleat. 
And chirp! went the grasshopper under our 
feet. 

But now she is absent, though still they sing on. 
The woods are but lonely, the melofly ’s gone : 
Her voice in the concert, as now 1 have found, I 
Gave everything else its agreeable sound. 

Bose, what is become of thy delicate hue ? 

And where is the violet’s beautiful blue ? 

Does aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile ? 
That meadow, those daisies, why do they not 
smile ? 

Ah f rivals, I see what it was tliat you drest, | 
And made yourselves fine for — a place in her] 
breast! 

You put on your colors to pleasure her eye, 

To be plucked by her hand, on her bosom to die. 

How slowly Time creeps till my Phoebe re- 
turn. 

While amidst Ihe soft zephyr’s cool breezes I 
bum ! j 

Jf ethinks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, I 
1 could breathe on his wings, and ’t would melt ! 
down the lead. 

Fly swifter, ye minutes, bring hither ray dear. 
And rest so much longer for ’t when she is here, i 
Ah, Ck>Kn I old Time is foil of delay, ! 

Hor will budge one foot faster for all thou caust 
say. 


Will no pitying power, that hears me com- 
plain, 

Or cure my disquiet or soften my pain ? 

To be cured, thou must, Colin, thy passion re- 
move ; 

But what swain is so silly to live without love I 

No, deity, bid the dear nymi)h to return. 

For ne’er was poor shepherd so sadly forlorn. 

Ah ! what shall 1 do ? I shall die with despair ; 

Take heed, all ye swains, how ye part with your 
fair. 

John Byrom. 


THE SAILOR’S WIFE.* 

And are ye sure the news is true ? 

And are ye sure he ’s weel ? 

Is this a time to tliink o' wark ? 

Ye jades, lay by yoiu* wheel ; 

Is this the time to spin a thread, 

Wlien Colin ’s at the door ? 

Reach down my cloak, 1 ’ll to the (luay, 
And see him come ashore. 

For there 's nae luck about the lioiise, 

There *s nae luck at a* ; 

There ’s little pleasum in the House 
When our giideman ’s awa’. 

And gie to me my bigonet, 

My bishop’s-satin gown ; 

For I maun tell the baillie’s wife 
That Colin ’s in the town. 

My Turkey slippers maun gae on. 

My stockiu’s pearly blue ; 

It ’s a’ to pleasure our giidemaii. 

For he ’s baith leal and true. 

Rise, lass, and male a clean fireside. 

Put on the muckle pot ; 

Gie little Kate her button gpwn, 

And Jock his Sunday coat ; 

And mak their shoon as black as slaes, 
Their hose as white as snaw ; 

It *8 a’ to please my ain giuleinan, 

For he ’s been long awa*. 

There *s twa fat hens upo* the coo]> 

Been fed this month and inair ; 

Mak haste and thraw their necks about^ 
That Colin weel may fare ; 

And spread the table neat and clean, 

Gar ilka thing look braw. 

For wha can tell how Colin fared 
When he was far awa’ ? 

• Bartlett, in hSs Fmra'MarQHtta/iotts, has the " TXnf 

Martmr^s Wife is noar given, ‘by common consent.* says Saiah 
Tytler. to Jean Adam. 
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Sae true his heart, sae smooth his speech, 
His breath like caller air ; 

His very foot has music in ’t 
As he comes up the stair, — 

And will I see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I ’m downright dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In troth I ’m like to greet ! 

If Colin *s weel, and weel content, 

1 hae nae mair to crave : 

And gin I live to keep him sae 
I *m blest aboon the lave : 

And will 1 see his face again ? 

And will I hear him speak ? 

I *m downright dizzy wi’ the thought, 

In troth I ’m like to greet. 

For there ’s nae luck about the house, 
There *s nae luck at a* ; 

There ’s little pleasure in the house 
When our gudeman *s awa’. 

William Ja&ies Mickle. 


ABSENCE. 

When I think on the happy days 
I spent wi* you, my dearie ; 

And now what lands between us lie, 

How can I be but eerie ! 

How slow ye move, ye heavy hours, 

As ye were wae and weary 1 
It was na sae ye glinted by 
When I was wi* my dearie. 

Anonymous. 


ON A PICTURK 

When summer o’er her native hills 
A veil of beauty spread. 

She sat and watched her gentle flocks 
And twined her flaxen thread. 

The mountain daisies kissed her feet ; 
The moss sprung greenest there ; 

The breath of summer fanned her cheek 
And tossed her wavy hair. 

The heather and the yellow gorse 
Bloomed over hill and wold, 

And clothed them in a royal robe 
Of purple and of gold. ■ 

There rose the skylark’.s gusliing song, 
There hummed the laboring bee ; 

And merrily the mountain stream 
Ran singing to the sea.. 


But while she missed flrom those sweet sounds 
I The voice she sighed to hear. 

The song of bee and bird and stream 
Was discord to her ear. 

Nor could the bright green world around 
A joy to her impart, 

For-still she missed the eyes that made 
The summer of her heart. 

Anne C. Lynch {Mrs. botta). 


COME TO ME, DEAREST. 

Come to me, dearest, I ’m lonely without thee, 
Da3iime and night-time, I *m tliinking about 
thee ; 

Night-time and daytime, in dreams 1 behold 
thee ; 

Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee. 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten. 
Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten ; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 
Come in thy lovingness, queenly and holy. 

Swallows will flit round the desolate ruin, 
Telling of spring and its joyous renewing ; 

And thoughts of thy love, and its manifold treas- 
ure, 

Are circling my heart with a promise of pleasure. 

0 Spring of my spirit, 0 May of my bosom, 
Shine out on my soul, till it bourgeon and blos- 
som ; 

The waste of my life has a rose-root within it. 
And thy fondness alone to the sunshine can 
win it. 

Figure that moves like a song through the even ; 
Features lit up by a reflex of heaven ; 

Eyes like the skies of poor Erin, onr mother, 
Where shadow and sunshine are chasing each 
other ; 

Smiles coming seldom, but childlike and simple. 
Planting in each rosy cheek a sweet dimple ; — 
0, thanks to the Saviour, th.at even thy seeming 
Is left to the exile to brighten his dreaming. 

You have been glad when you knew I was glad- 
dened ; 

Dear, are yon sad now to hear I am saddened ? 
Our hearts ever answer in tune and in time, 
love, 

As octave to octave, and rhyme unto rhyme, 
love: 

1 cannot weep but your tears will be flowing, 
You cannot smile but my cheek will be glowing ; 

! 1 would not die without you at my side, love, 

I Yon will not linger when I diall have died, love. 
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Come to me, dear, ere 1 die ot my sorrow. 

Rise on my gloom like the sun of to-morrow ; 
Strong, swift, an«l fond as the words wliieli I 
speak, love. 

With a song on your lip and a smile on your 
cheek, love. 

Come, for my heart in your absence is weaiy, — 
Haste, for my spirit is sickened and dreary, — 
<.’ome to the arms which alone should care^ thee. 
Come to the heart tliat is throbbing to press thee ! 

JOSEPH BRENNAN. 


PEAGMENTS. 

MEUonY IK Absence. 

And memory, like a drop that night and day 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away ! 

LaUa Rookk. MOORE 

Where’er I roam, whatever realms to see, 

My heart untravelled fondly turns to thee ; 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, 
And drags at each remove a lengthening chain. 

The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 

Of all affliction taught the lover yet, 

’T is sure the hardest science to foiget. 

Btaua 19 AielartU POPE. 

Ere such a soul regains its peaceful state, 

How often must it love, how often hate. 

How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 

Conceal, disdain, — do all things hut forget. 

Eleisa tv Abe/ard. POPE. 

Thou^ absent, present in desires they be ; 

Our souls much further than our eyes can see. 

M. DRAYTON. 

When, musing on companions gone. 

We doubly feel ourselves alone. 

Marmient CetnL. ii. /Hired. SCOTT. 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee ! 

I Mtv thy /arm. , MOORE. 

Hope Defebred. 

Long did his wife. 

Suckling her babe, her only one, look out 
The way he went at parting — but he came not ! 

KOGERb. 


Absence strengthens Love 
There ’s not a wind but whispers of thy name. 

Mtrandola. B. W. PROCTER. 

Short absence hurt him more, 

And made his wound far greater than before ; 
Absence not long enough to root out quite 
All love, increases love at second sight. 

Henry II. T. May. 

’T is distance lends enchantment to the view. 
And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Pleasures qfHopSt Part i. T. CAMPBELL. 

Absence makes the heart grow fonder ; 

Isle of Beauty, fare thee well ! 

IsU of Beauty. T. H. BAYLY. 

Time in Absence. 

Love reckons hours for months, and days for 
years ; 

And every little ab^nce is an age. 

AmfhietrioH. DRYDP.N. 

What 1 keep a week away ? Seven days and 
nights ? 

Eightscore eight hours? And lovers’ absent 
hours 

More tedious than the dial eightscore times ? 

O, w-eaiy reckoning ! 

Othello^ Act Hi. Se. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

The Unwelcome Lover. 

I dote on his very absence. 

Merchant of Venice, Act i. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Presence in Absence. 

Our two souls, therefore, which are one, 

Thou^ I must go, endure not yet 
A breach, but au expansion, 

Like gold to airy thinness l^at. 

If they be two, they are two so 
As stiff twin compasses are two ; 

Thy soul, the fixt foot, makes no show 
To move, but doth if the other do. 

And though it in the centre sit, 

Yet when the other far doth roam. 

It leans and hearkens after it, 

And grows erect, as that comes home. 

Such wilt thou be to me, wdio musl^ 
like the other foot, ohliqudy run. 

Thy firmness makes my circle just, 

And makes me end where 1 begun. 

A VakdiAieH JorbiddtHg Mourning. DR. J. IX>NNB. 
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SONNET. 

With how sad steps, 0 Moon ! thou climb’st the 
skies. 

How silently, and with how wan a face ! 

What may it be, that even in heavenly place 
That busy Archer his shai*p arrows tries ? 

Sure, if that long with love acquainted eyes 
Can judge of love, thou feel’st a lover’s ease ; 

I read it iu thy looks, thy languished grace 
To me that feel the like thy state descries. 

Then, even of fellowship, 0 Moon, tell me. 

Is constant love deemed there but want of wit ? 
Are beauties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do they above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess? 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness ? 

Sir Philip Sidney. 


THE BANKS O’ DOON. 

Ye banks and braes o* bonnie Doon, 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair ? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds, 

And I sae weary, fu* o* care ? 

Thou ’It break my heart, thou warbling bird, 
That wantons through the flowering thorn ; 

’Thou minds me o’ departed joys, 

Departed — never to return. 

Thou ’It break my heart, thou bonnie bird. 
That sings beside thy mate ; 

For sae 1 sat, and sae 1 sang, 

And wistna o* my fate. 

Aft hae I roved by bonnie Doon, 

To see the rose and woodbine twine : 

And ilka bird sang o’ its luve. 

And, fondly, sae did I o’ mine. 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pou’d a rose, 

Fu’ sweet upon its thorny tree ; 

And my fause Inver stole my rose. 

But ah ! he left the thorn wi* me. 

Robert Burns. 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 

When the sheep are in the fauld, and the kye a’ 
at hame, 

When a* the weary world to sleep arc gane, 

The waes o’ my heart fa’ in showers frae my e’e, 
While my gudeman lies sound by me. 


Young Jamie lo’ed me weel, and sought me for 
his bride ; 

But saving a crown, he had naething else beside. 
To make the crown a pound, my Jamie gaed to 
sea ; 

And the crown and the pound, they were biith 
for me ! 

He hadna been awa* a week but only twa, 

When my mither she fell sick, and the cow was 
stown awa ; 

yiy father brak his arm — my Jamie at the sea — 
And Auld Robin Gray came a-courting me. 

My father couldna work, — my mither couldna 
spin ; 

I toiled day and night, hut their bread I couldna 
win ; 

Auld Rob maintained them baith, and, wi’ team 
in his e’e. 

Said, Jennie, for their sakes, will you mai*iy 
me?” 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jamie hack ; 
But hard blewthewinds, and his ship was a wrack ; 
His ship it was a wrack ! Why didua Jennie dee ? 
And wherefore was I spared to ciy, Wae is me I 

My father argued sair — my mither didua speak. 
But she looked in my face till my heart was like 
to break ; 

They gied him my hand, but my heart was in the 
sea ; 

And so Auld Robin Gray, he was gudeman to me. 

I hadna been bis wife, a week but only four, 
When, moumfu’ as I sat on the stane at the door, 
I saw my Jamie’s ghaist — 1 couldna think it he. 
Till he said, “ I ’m come hame, my love, to marry 
thee ! ” 

0 sair, sair did we greet, and mickle did we say : 
Ae kiss we took — nae mair — I bad him gang 

away. 

1 wish that I were dead, but I ’m no like to dee, 
And why do 1 live to say, Wae is me ! 

I gang like a ghaist, and I carena to spin ; 

I darena think o’ Jamie, for that wad be a sin. 
But I will do my best a gude wife aye to be. 

For Auld Robin Gray, he is kind to me. 

Lady Anne Barnard 
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THE COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

FROM **MZDSUMMER NIGHT’S DRE-X-M," ACT I. SC. I. 

For aught that ever I could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history, 

The course of true love never did run smooth : 
But, either it was difTereut in blood, 

Or else misgraffed in respect of years ; 

Or else it stood upon the choice of friends ; 

Or, if tliere were a sympathy in choice, 

War, death, or sickness did lay siege to it, 
Making it momentary as a sound. 

Swift as a shadow, short as any dream ; 

Brief as the lightning in the coUied night, 

That, in a spleen, unfolds both heaven and earth, 
And ere a man hath power to say, — Behold I 
The jaws of darkness do devour it up : 

So quick bright things come to confusion. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


BYRON’S LATEST VERSES. 

[Missolonghi. January aj. 1824. On tlds day 1 completed my 
thirty.hixth year.] 

’T IS time this heart should be unmoved, 

Since others it has ceased to move : 

Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 

Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf, 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone : 

The worm, the canker, and the grief, 

Are mine alone. 

The fire that in my bosom preys 
Is like to some volcanic isle ; 

No t(»rch is kindled at its blaze, — 

A fhneial pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jedous care^ 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 

But wear the chain. 

But *t is not thtUf — and ’t is not here. 

Such thoughts shofold shake my soul, nor nozo. 
Where glory decks the hero’s Mer, 

Or binds his brow. 

The sword, tlie banner, and the field. 

Glory and Greece about us see ; 

The Spartan borne upon his shield 
Was not more free. 

Awake ! — not Greece, — she is awake ! 

Awake my spirit ! think through whom 
Thy life-blood tastes its parent lake, 

^ And then strike home ! 


Tread those reviving passions down, 
Unworthy manhood ! unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regrett’st thy youth, — why live ? 

The land of honorable death 
Is here : — up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath 1 

Seek out — less often sought than found — 
A soldier’s grave, for thee the best ; 

Then look around, and choose thy ground, 
And take thy rest ! 

BYRON. 


LEFT BEHIND. 

It was the autumn of the yeai‘ ; 

The strawberry-leaves were red and sear ; 
October’s airs were fresh and chill, 

When, pausing on the windy hill. 

The hiU that overlooks the sea, 

You talked confidingly to me, — 

Me whom your keen, artistic sight 
Has not yet learned to read aright, 

Since 1 have veiled my heart from you. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You told me of your toilsome past ; 

The tardy honors won at last, 

The trials home, the conquests gained, 

Tlie longed-for lx)on of Fame attained j 
I knew that every victory 
But lifted you away from me, 

That every step of high emprise 
But left me lowlier in your eyes ,* 

1 watched the distance as it grew. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You did not see the bitter trace 
Of anguish sweep across my face ; 

You did not hear my proud heart beat, 
Heavy and slow, beneath your feet ; 

You thou^t of triumphs stiU un won, 

Of glorious deeds as yet undone ; 

And 1, the while you talked to me, 

I watched the gulls float louesomely, 

Till lost amid tlie hungry blue. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

You walk the sunny side of fate ; 

The wise world smiles, and calls you great ; 
The golden fruitage of success 
Drops at your feet in plenteoosness ; 

And you have blessings manifold : — 
Renown and power and friends and gold, — 
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They build a wall between us twain, 

Which may not be thrown down again, 

Alas ! for I, the long years through, 

Have loved you better than you knew. 

Your life’s proud aim, your art’s high truth, 
Have kept the promise of your youth ; 

And while you won the crown, which now 
Breaks into bloom upon your brow, 

My soul cried strongly out to you 
Across the ocean’s yearning blue, 

While, unremembered and afar, 

I watched you, as I watch a star 
Through darkness struggling into view. 

And loved you better than you knew. 

I used to dream in all these years 
Of patient faith and silent tears. 

That Love’s strong hand would put aside 
The barriers of place and pride. 

Would reach the pathless darkness through, 
And draw me soMy up to you ; 

But that is past. If you should stray 
Beside my grave, some futui-e day, 

Perchance the violets o’er my dust * 

Will half betray their buried tnist, 

And say, their blue eyes full of dew, 

“ She loved you better than you knew.” 

EUZABETH AKERS ALUBN {Florence Po^). 


LINDA TO HAFED. 

FROM “THE FlRB-WORSHIPPERi..** 

“ How sweetly,” said the trembling maid. 
Of her own gentle voice afraid, 

So long had they in silence stooil. 

Looking upon that moonlight flood, — 

** How sweetly does the moonbeam smile 
To-night upon yon leafy isle * 

Oft in my fancy’s wanderings, 

I ’ve wished that little isle had wings. 

And we, within its fairy bowers. 

Were wafted off to seas unknown. 

Where not a pulse should beat but ours. 
And we might live, love, die alone ! 

Far from the cruel and the cold, — 

Where the bright eyes of angels only 
Should come around us, to behold 
A paradise so pure and lonely ! 

Would tlus be world enough for thee ? ” — 
Playful she turned, that he mi^t see 
The passing smile her cheek put on ; 
But when she marked how mournfully 
His eyes met hers, that smile was gone ; 
And, bui*sting into heartfelt tears. 

Yes, yes,” 5ie cried, “my hourly fears. 
My dreams, have boded all too right, — 
We part — forever part — to-night ! 


j I knew, I knew it could not last, — 

’T was liright, ’t was heavenly, but 't is past 1 
! 0, ever thus, from childhood’s hour, 

I ’ve seen my fondest hopes decay ; 

I never loved a tree or flower 
But *t was the first to fade away. 

1 never nursed a dear gazelle. 

To glad me with its soft black eye, 

But when it came to know me well. 

And love me, it was sure to die ! 

Now, too, the joy most like divine 
Of all I ever dreamt or knew. 

To see thee, hear thee, call thee mine, — 

0 misery ! must 1 lose tliai too ? ” 

THOMAS Moore. 


UNREQUITED LOVE. 

FROM “TWELFTH NIGHT," ACT I. SC. 4. 

Viola. Ay, but 1 know, — 

Duke. What dost thou know ? 

Viola. Too well what love women to men 
may owe : 

In faith, they are as true of heart as we. 

My fatlier had a daughter loved a man. 

As it might be, perhaps, were I a woman, 

1 should your lordship. 

Duke. And what ’s her history ? 

Viola. A blank, my lord. She never told 
. her love, 

I But let concealment, like a worm i* the bud, 

' Feed on her damask cheek ; she pined in thouglit ; 
! And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
j She sat like Patience on a monument, 

; Smiling at grief. Was not this love, indeed ? 
We men may say more, swear more : but, indeed. 
Our shows are more than will ; for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but little in our love. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


DOROTHY IN THE GARRET. 

In the low-raftered garret, stooping 
Carefully over the creaking boards. 

Old Maid Dorothy goes a-groping 
Among its dusly and cobwebbed hoards ; 
Seeking some bundle of patches, hid 
Far under the eaves, or bunch of sage, 

Or satchel hung on its nail, amid 
The heirlooms of a bygone age. 

There is the ancient family chest. 

There the ancestral cards and hatchei ; 
Dorothy, sighing, sinks down to rest, 

Forgetful of patches, sage, and satchel. 
Ghosts of faces peer from the gloom 
Of the chimney, where, with swifts and reel. 
And the long-disused, dismantled loom, 

Stands the old-fashioned spinning-wheel. 
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She sees it back in the clean-swept kitchen, 

A part of her girlhood’s little world ; | 

Her mother is there by the window, stitching ; , 
Spindle buzzes, and reel is whirled j 

With many a click : on her little stool 
She sits, a child, by the open door. 

Watching, and dabbling her feet in the pool i 
Of sunshine spilled on the gilded floor 

Her sisters are spinning all day long ; 

To her wakening sense the first sweet warning . 
Of daylight come is the cheerful song 

To the hum of the wheel in the early morning. 
Beigie, the gentle, red-cheeked boy, 

On his way to school, peeps in at the gate ; 

In neat white pinafore, pleased and coy. 

She reaches a hand to her bashful mate ; I 

And under the elms, a prattling pair, 

Together they go, through glimmer and 
gloom : — j 

It all comes back to her, dreaming there 
In the low-raftered garret-room ; 

The hum of the wheel, and the summer weather. 
The heart’s first trouble, and love’s beginning, ; 
Are all in her memory linked together ; : 

And now it is she herself that is spinning. ' 

With the bloom of youth on cheek and lip. 
Taming the spokes with the fla^ng pin, 
Twisting the thread from the spindle-tip, 
Stretching it out and winding it in, 

To and fro, with a blithesome tread. 

Singing she goes, and her heai-t is full. 

And many a long-drawn golden thread 
Of fancy is spun with the shining wool. 

Her &ther sits in his favorite jdaee. 

Puffing his pipe by the chimney-side ; 

Through curling clouds his kindly face 
Glows upon her with love and pride. 

Lulled by th?. wheel, in the old arm-chair 
Her mother is musing, cat in lap. 

With beautiful drooping head, and hair 
Whitening under her snow-white cap. 

One by one, to the grave, to the bridal. 

They have followed her sisters from the door : 
Now they are old, and slie is their idol : — 

It all comes back on her heart once more. 

In the autumn dusk the hearth gleams brightly, 
The wheel is set by the shadowy wall, — 

A hand at the latch, — ’t is lilted lightly. 

And in walks Beigie, manly and tall. 

His chair is placed ; the old man tips 
The pitcher, and brings his choicest fruit ; 
Benjie basks in the blaze, and sips, 

And tells his stoiy, and joints his flute : 


O, sweet the tunes, the talk, the laughtei* ! 

They fill the hour with a glowing tide ; 

But sweeter the still, deep moments after. 

When she is alone by Benjie’s side. 

But once with angry words they part : 

0, then the weary, weary days ! 

Ever with restless, WTetched heart, 

Plying her task, she turns to gaze 
Far up the road ; and early and late 
She harks for a footstep at the door, 

.Ind starts at the gust that swings the gate, 

And prays for Benjie, who comes no more. 

Her fault ? 0 Benjie, and could you steel 
Your thoughts toward one who loved you so ? — 
Solace she seeks in the whirling wheel, 

In duty and love that lighten woe ; 

Striving with labor, not in vain. 

To drive away the dull day’s dreariness, — 
Blessing the toil that blunts the pain 
Of a deeper grief in the body’s weariness. 

Proud and petted and spoiled was she : 

A word, and all her life is changed ! 

His wavering love too easily 
In the great, gay city grows estranged : ' 

One year : she sits in the old church pew ; 

A rustle, a murmur, — 0 Doiuthy I hide 
Your face and shut from your soul the view* . 

*T is Benjie leading a white-veiled bride ! 

Now father and mother have long been dead, 
And the bride sleeps under a churchyard stone, 
And a bent old man with grizzled head 
Walks up the long dim aisle alone. 

Years blur to a mist ; and Dorothy 
Sits doubting betwixt the ghost she seem. 
•And the phantom of youth, more real than she. 
That meets her there in that haunt of dreams. 

Bright young Dorothy, idolized daughter. 

Sought by many a youthful adorer, 
life, like a new-risen dawn on the water, 
Shining an endless vista before her ! 

Old Maid Dorothy, wrinkled and gray, 

Groping under the farm-house eaves, — 

And life was a brief November day 
That sets on a w'orld of withered leaves ! 

Yet faithfulness in the humblest part 
Is better at last than proud success. 

And patience and love in a chastened heart 
Are pearls more precious than happiness ; 

And in that morning when she shall wake 
To the spring-time freshness of youth again. 
All trouble will seem but a flying flake, 

And lifeloi^g sorrow a breath on the pane. 

JOHN Townsend troweridge 
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THE DIETY OLD MAN. 

A LAY OF LBADBNHALL. 

[A skingular man, named Nathaniel Bentley, for many years kept 
a large hardware-shop tn Leadenhall Street, London. He was 
best known as Duty Dick [Dick, for alliteration's sake, probably), i 
and his place of business as the Dirty Warehouse. He died about 
the year xSog. These verses accord with the accounts respecting 
himself and his house.J 

In a dirty old house lived a Diiiy Old Man ; 
Soap, towels, or brushes were not in hia plan. 

For forty long years, as the neighbors declared, 
His house never once had been cleaned or 1*6- 
paired. 

'T was a scandal and shame to the business-like 
street, 

One terrible blot in a ledger so neat : 

The shop full of hardware, but black as a hearse, 
And the rest of the mansion a thousand times 
worse. 

Outside, the old plaster, all spatter and stain, 
Looked spotty in sunshine and streaky in rain ; 
The window-sills sprouted with mildewy grass, 
And the panes from being broken were known to 
be glass. 

On the rickety sign-board no learning could spell 
The merchant who sold, or the goods he’d to 
seU; 

But for house and for man a new title took 
growth, 

Like a fimgus, — the Dirt gave its name to them ! 
both. 

Within, there were carpets and cushions of dust. 
The wood was half rot, and the metal half rust. 
Old curtains, half cobwebs, hung gi-imly aloof ; 

’T was a Spiders’ Elysium from cellar to roof. 

There, king of the spiders, the Dirty Old Man 
Lives busy and dirty as ever he can ; 

With dirt on his fingers and dirt on his face, 

For the Dirt^ Old Man thinks the dirt no dis- 
grace. 

From his wig to his shoes, from his coat to his 
shirt, 

His clothes are a proverb, a marvel of dirt ; 

The dirt is pervading, unfading, exceeding, — 

Yet the Dirty Old Man has both learning and 
breeding. 

Fine dames from their carriages, noble and fair. 
Have entered his shop, less to hay than to stare ; 
And have afterwards said, though the dirt was 
so frightful. 

The Dirty Man’s manners were truly delightful. 


I Upstairs might they venture, in diit and in 

I gloom, 

I To peep at the door of the wonderful room 

Such stories are told about, none of them true ! — 

The keyhole itself has no mortal seen through. 

That room, — forty years since, folk settled and 
decked it. 

The luncheon ’s pmpai-ed, and the guests ai-e 
expected. 

The handsome young host he is gallant and gay, 

For his love and her Mends will be with him 
to-day. 

With solid and dainty the table is drest, 

The wine beams its brightest, the flowers bloom 
their best ; 

Yet the host need not smile, and no guests will 
appear. 

For his sweetheart is dead, as he shortly shall 
hear. 

Full forty years since turned the key in that 
door. 

‘T is a room deaf and dumb mid the cily’s uproar. 

The guests, for whose joyance that table was 
spread. 

May now enter as ghosts, for they ’re every one 
dead. 

Through a chink in the shutter dim lights come 
and go ; 

The seats are in order, the dishes a-row ; 

But the luncheon was wealth to the rat and the 
mouse 

Whose descendants have long left the Dirty Old 
House. 

Cup and platter are masked in thick layers of 
dust ; 

The flowers fallen to powder, the wine swatlied 
in crust ; 

A nosegay was laid before one special chair, 

And the faded blue ribbon that bound it lies 
there. 

The old man has played out his part in the scene. 

Wherever he now is, I hope he ’s more clean. 

Yet give we a thought free of scoffing or ban 
To that Dirty Old House and that Dirty Old 
Man. 

William allingham. 


AN* EXPERIEITCl AND A MORAL. 

I LENT my love a boot one day ; 

She brought it back ; I laid it by : 

*T was little either had to say, — 

She was so strange, and 1 so shy. 
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But yet we loved inditferent things, — 

The sprouting buds, the birds in tune, — 

Aud Time stood still and wreathed his wings 
With rosy links from June to June. 

For her, w’hat task to dare or do i 
What peril tempt ? what hardship bear ? 

But with her — ah ! she never knew 
My heart, and what was hidden there < 

Aud she, with me, so cold and coy, 

Seemed a little maid bereft of sense ; 

But in the crowd, all life and joy, 

And full of blushful impudence. 

She married, — well, — a woman needs 
A mate, her life and love to share, — 

And little cares sprang up like weeds 
And played around ner elbow-chair. 

And years rolled by, — but I, content, 
Trimmed my own lamp, and kept it bright, 

Till age’s touch my hair besprent 
With rays and gleams of silver light. 

And then it chanced I took the book 
Which she perused in days gone by ; 

And as I read, such passion shook 
My soul, — I needs must curse or cry. 

For, here wd there, her love was writ, 

Jn old, half-faded pencil-signs, 

As if she yielded — bit by bit — 

Her heart in dots and underlines. 

Ah, silvered fool, too late you look ! 

I know it ; let me here record 

This maxim : Zaui 7io girl a book 
Unless gou read it afterward ! 

FafiDERJCK SWARTWOUT COZZENS. 


LOCKSLEY HALL. 

Comrades, leave me here a littlei, while as yet 
't is early mom, — 

Leave me here, and when you want me, sound 
upon the bugle hom. 

*Tis the place, and all around it, as of old, the 
curlews call, 

Dreaiy gleams about the moorland, flying over 
Locksley Hall : 

Ijocksley Hall, that in the distance overlooks the 
sandy tracts, 

And the hollow ooean-ridges roaring into cata- 
racts. 


Many a night from yonder ivied casement, ere I 
went to rest, 

Did I look on great Orion sloping slowly to the 
west. 

Many a night 1 saw the Pleiads, rising through 
the mellow shade, 

Glitter like a swarm of fire-flies tangled in a silver 
braid. 

Here about the beach I wandered, nourishing a 
youth sublime 

With the fairy tales of science, and the long 
result of time ; 

When the centuries behind me like a fruitful 
land reposed ; 

When 1 clung to aU the present for the promise 
that it closed ; 

When I dipt into the future far as human eye 
could see, — 

Saw the vision of the world, aud all the wonder 
that would be. 

In the spring a fuller crimson comes upon the 
robin’s breast ; 

In the spring the wanton lapwing gets himself 
another crest ; 

In the spring a livelier iris changes on the 
burnished dove ; 

In the spring a young man’s fancy lightly turns 
to thoughts of love. 

Then her cheek was pale and thinner than should 
be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all my motions with a mute 
obsOTance hung. 

And I said, “ My cousin Amy, speak, and speak 
the truth to me ; 

Trust me, cousin, all the current of my being 
sets to thee.” 

On her pallid cheek and forehead came a color 
and a lights 

I As I have seen the rosy red flushing in the 
northern ni^t 

And riie turned, — her bosom shaken with a 
sadden stonu of sighs ; 

AU the spirit deeply dawning in the dark of 
hazel eyes, — 

Saying, “I have hid my feelings, fearing they 
should do me wrong : ” 

Saying, “ Dost thou love me, cousin % ” weeping, 

“ I have loved thee long.” 
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Love took up tJie glass of "time, and turned it in 
his glowing hands ; 

Every moment, lightly shaken, ran itself in 
golden sands. 

Love took up the harp of life, and smote on all 
the chords with might ; 

Smote the chord of self, that, tremhling, passed 
in music out of sight. 

Many a morning on the moorland did we hear the 
copses ling. 

And her whisper thronged my pulses with the 
fulness of the spring. 

Many an evening by the waters did we watch the 
stately ships. 

And our spirits rushed together at the touching 
of the lips. 

0 my cousin, shallow-hearted ! 0 my Amy, 
mine no more ! 

0 the dreary, dreary moorland ! 0 the barren, 
barren shore ! 

Falser than all fancy fathoms, falser than all songs 
have sung, — 

Puppet to a father's tlireat, and servile to a 
shrewish tongue ! 

Is it well to wish thee happy ? — having known 
me ; to decline 

On a range of lower feelings and a narrower heart 
than mine ! 

Yet it sliall he : thou shalt lower to his level day 
by day. 

What is fine within thee growing coarse to sym- 
pathize with day. 

As the husband is, the wife is ; thou art mated 
with a clown. 

And the grossness of his nature will have weight 
to drag thee down. 

He will hold thee, when his passion shall have 
fi^nt its novel force. 

Something better tlian his dog, a little dearer 
th^ his horse. 

What is this ? his eyes are heavy, — think not 
they are glazed with wine. 

Go to him ; it is thy duty, — kiss him ; take his 
hand in thine. 

It may he my lord is weary, that his biain is 
overwrought, — 

Soothe him with ihy finer fancies, touch him 
with thy lighter thought. 


; He will answer to the purpose, easy things to 
j understand, — 

Better thou wert dead before me, though I slew 
thee with my hand. 

Better thou and I were lying, hidden from the 
heart’s disgrace, 

Rolled in one another’s arms, and silent in a last 

> embrace. 

I 

, Cursed be the social wants that sin against the 
! strength of youth ! 

. Cursed be the social lies that warp us from the 
I living truth ! 

! Cursed be the sickly forms that err from honest 
I natm-e’s rule ! 

Cursed be the gold that gilds the straitened fore- 
head of the fool ! 

Well — *t is well that I should bluster 1 — Hadst 
thou less unworthy proved, 

Would to God — for I had loved thee more than 
ever wife was loved. 

I 

Am I mad, that 1 should cherish that which 
i bears but bitter fruit ? 

I will pluck it from my bosom, though my heart 

be at the root. 

Fever 1 though my mortal summers to such length 
of years should come 

As the many-wiutered crow that leads the clang- 
ing rookery home. 

Where is comfort? in division of the records of 
j the mind ? 

i Can I part her from herself, and love her, as I 
j knew her, kind ? 

I remember one that perished ; sweetly did she 
I speak and move ; 

Such, a one do I remember, whom to look at was 
j to love. 

I 

Can 1 think of her as dead, and love her for the 
love she bore ? 

Fo, — she never loved me truly ; love is love 
forevermore. 

> Comfort? comfort scorned of devils ! this is truth 

the poet sings, 

That a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is remembering 
happier things. 

Drug thy menaories, lest thou learn it, lest thy 
heart be put to proof, 

In the dead, unhappy ni^t, and when the i-ain 
is on the roof. 
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Like a dog, he hnnts ia dreams ; and thou art 
staring at the wall, 

Wheie the dying night-lamp flickers, and the 
shadows rise and fall. 

Then a hand shall pass before thee, pointing to 
his drunken sleep, 

To thy widowed marriage-pillows, to the team 
that thou wilt weep- 

Thou shalt hear the “Never, never,” whispered 
by the phantom years, 

And a song from out the distance in the ringing 
of thine ears ; 

And an eye shall vex thee, looking ancient kind- 
ness on thy pain. 

Turn thee, turn thee on thy pillow ; get thee to 
thy rest again. 

Nay, but nature brings thee solace; for a tender 
voice will cry ; 

*T is a purer life than thine, a Up to drain thy 
trouble dry. 

Baby lips will laugh me down ; my latest rival 
brings thee rest, — 

Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the 
mother’s breast. 

O, the child too clothes the father with a dear- 
ness not his doe. 

Half is thine and half is his : it will be worthy 
of the two. 

0, 1 see thee old and formal, fitted to thy petty 
part. 

With a little hoard of maxims preaching down a 
daughter’s heart. 

“ They were dangerous guides, the feelings — she 
herself was not exempt — 

Truly, she herself had suffered ” — Perish in thy 
self-contempt ! 

Overlive it — lolver yet — be happy! wherefore 
should I care ? 

I myself must mix with action, lest I wdther by 
despair. 

What is that which I should turn to, lighting 
upon days like these I 

Eveiy door is barred with gold, and opens but to 
golden keys. 

Every gate is thronged with soitors, all the 
markets overflow. 

X have but an angry fancy : what is that which 
1 should do T j 


1 had been content to perish, falling on the foe- 
man’s ground, 

When the ranks are rolled in vapor, and the 
winds are laid with sound. 

But the jingling of the guinea helps the hurt 
that honor feels. 

And the nations do hut murmur, snarling at each 
other’s heels. 

Can I but relive in sadness ? I will turn that 
earUer page. 

Hide me from my deep emotion, 0 thou won- 
drous mother-age ! 

Make me feel the wild pulsation that 1 felt be- 
fore the strife, 

When I heard my days before me, and the tu- 
mult of my life ; 

Yearning for the large excitement that the com- 
ing years would yield, 

Eager-hearted as a boy when first he leaves his 
father’s field. 

And at night along the dusky highway near and 
nearer drawn, 

Sees in heaven the light of London flaring like 
a dreary dawn ; 

And his spirit leaps within him to be gone be- 
fore him then, 

Underneath the light he looks at, in among tlie 
throngs of men ; 

Men, my brothers, men the workers, ever reap- 
ing something new : 

That which they have done but earnest of the 
things that they shall do ; 

For I dipt into the fixture, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the wonder 
that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails. 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down with 
costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and tliere 
rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ aiiy navies grappling in the 
central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south- 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
through the thunder-storm ; 
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Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the Woman is the lesser man, and all thy passioiia, 
battle-flags were furled matched with mine, 

In the parliament of man, the federation of the Are as moo nlig ht unto sunlight, as water 
world. unto wine — , 

There the common sense of most shall hold a Here at least, where nature sickens, nothing. 

fretful realm in awe, Ah for some retreat 

And the kindly eartli shall slumber, lapt in uni- Deep in yonder shining Orient, where my liie 
vei-sal law. began to beat ! 

So I triumphed ere my passion sweeping through Where in wild Mahratta-battle fell my father, 
me left me dry, evil-starred ; 

Left me with a palsied heart, and left me with I was left a trampled orphan, and a selfisli 
the jaundiced eye ; uncle’s ward. 

Eye, to which all order festers, all things here Or to burst all links of habit, — there to wander 
are out of joint. far away. 

Science moves, hut slowly, slowly, creeping on On from island unto island at the gatewavb of 
from point to point : the day, — 

Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creep- Larger constellations burning, mellow moons and 
ing nigher, happy skies, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a Breadths of tropic shade and palms in cluster, 
slowly dying fire. knots of Paradise. 

Yet I doubt not through the ages one increasing Never comes the trader, never floats an European 
purpose runs, flag, — 

And the thoughts of men are widened with the Slides the bird o’er lustrons woodland, swings 
process of the suns. the trailer from the crag, — 

What is that to him that reaps not harvest of Droops the heavy-blossomed bower, hangs tlie 
his youthful joys, heavy-fruited tree, — 

Though the deep heart of existence heat forever Summer isles of Eden lying in dark-purple 
like a boy’s ? spheres of sea. 

Enowdedge comes, but wisdom lingers ; and I There, methinks, would be enjoyment more than 
linger on the sliore, in this march of mind — 

And the individual withers, and the world is In the steamship, in the railway, in the thoughts 
more and more. that shake mankind. 

Knowledge comes, hut wisdom lingers, and he There the passions, cramped no longer, shall 
bears a laden breast, have scope and breathing-space ; 

Full of sad experience moving toward the still- 1 will take some savage woman, she shall rear 
ness of his rest. my dusky race. 

Hark ! my meny comrades call me, sounding on lion-jointed, supple-sinewed, they shall dive, 
the bugle horn, — and they shall run. 

They to whom my foolish passion were a target Catch the wild goat by the hair, and hurl their 
for their scorn ; lances in the sun. 

Shall it not be scorn to me to harp on such a Whistle hack the parrot’s call, and leap the 
mouldered string ? rainbows of the lirooks, 

I am shamed through all my natuie to have loved Not with blinded eyesight poring over misei-able 
so slight a thing. books — 

Weakness to be wroth with weakness ! woman’s Fool, again the dream, the fancy ! but 1 know 
pleasure, woman’s pain — my words are wild, 

Nature made them Winder motions hounded in But I count the gray barbarian lower than the 
a shallower brain ; Christian child. 
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I, to iierd with narrow loreiniads, vacant of our 
glorious gains, 

Like a beast with lower pleasures, like a beast 
with lower pains ! 

Mated with a squalid savage, — what to me were 
sun or clime t 

T, the heir of all the ages, in the foremost files 
of time, — 

I, that rather held it better men should perish 
one by one, 

Than that earth should stand at gaze like Joshua’s 
moon in Ajalon ! 

Not in vain the distance beacons. Forward, 
forward let us range ; 

Let the great world spin forever down the ring- 
ing grooves of change. 

Through the shadow of the globe we sweep into 
the younger day : 

Better fifty yearn of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay. 

Mother-age, (for mine I kne\r not,) help me as 
■when life begun, — 

Rift the hills, and roll the waters, flash the 
lightnings, weigh the sun, — 

0, 1 see the crescent promise of my spirit hath 
not set ; 

Ancient founts of inspiration well through all my 
fancy yet 

Howsoever these things be, a long farewell to 
Lockd^ Hall ! 

Now for me the woods may wither, now for me 
the roof-tree falL 

Comes a vapor from the margin, blackening over 
heath and holt. 

Cramming all the blast before it, in its breast a 
thunderbolt 

Let it fall on JLocksley Hall, with rain or hail, or 
fire or snow ; 

For the mighty wind arises, roaring seaward, and 
I go. 

ALFRED TENNYSO.V. 


ONLY A WOMAN. 

**Slie lo««s with love that eaxmot the s 
And if. ah, woe ^ loves alone. 

Through passkuiate duty knre flames higber. 

As grass grows taller round a stone." 

Coventry Patmore. 

So, the truth 'a out. I *11 grasp it like a snake, — 
It will sot ^y me. My heart shall sot break 
Awhile^ if only fur the children’s sake. 


For lus, too, somevrhat. Let him stand unblaiiied ; 
None say, he gave me less than honor claimed, 
Except — one trifle scarcely worth being named — 

The heart That 's gone. The corrupt dead might 
be 

As easily raised up, breathing, — fair to see. 

As he could bring his whole heart back to me. 

I never sought him in coquettish sport. 

Or courted him as silly maidens court, 

And wonder when the longed-for prize falls short. 

I only loved him, — any woman would : 

But shut my love up till he came and sued. 

Then poured it o’er his dry life like a flood. 

I was so happy I could make him blest ! — 

So happy that I was his first and best, 

As he mine, — when he took me to his breast. 

Ah me ! if only then he had been tnie ! 

If for one little year, a month or two, 

He had given me love for love, as was my due ! 

Or had he told me, ere the deed was done, 

He only raised me to his heart’s dear throne— 
Poor substitute — because the queen was gone ! 

0, had he wrhispered, when his sweetest kiss 
Was warm upon my mouth in fancied bliss. 

He had kissed another woman even as this, — 

It were less bitter I Sometimes I could weep 
To be thus cheated, like a child asleep ; — 

Were not my anguish far too dry ami deep. 

So I built my house upon another’s ground ; 
Mocked with a heart just caught at the rebound, — 
A cankered thiitg tlwt looked so firm and sound. 

And when that heart grew colder, — colder still, 

1, ignorant, tried all duties to fulfil, 

Blaming my foolish pain, exacting will. 

All, — anything hut him. It was to be 
The full draught others drink Tip carelessly 
Was made this bitter Tantalus-cup for me. 

I say again, — he gives me all I claimed, 

I and my childien never shall be shamed : 

He is a just xnan, — he will live uublained. 

Only — 0 God, 0 God, to cry for bread, 

And get a stone ! Daily to lay my head 
I7i)ou a bosom where tlie old love *s dead ! 

Deail ? — Fool ! It never lived. It only atin-ed 
Galvanic, like an hour-cold corpse. N one heard : 
So let me bniy it without a word. 
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He T1 keep that other woman from my sight. 

I know not if her face be foul or bright ; 

I only know that it was his delight — 

As his was mine ; I only know he stands 
P.i!e, at the touch of their long-severed hands, 
Tiien to a dickering smile his Hps commands, 

Lest I should grieve, or jealous anger show. 

H e need not. When the ship *s gone down, I trow. 
We little reck whatever wind may blow. 

And so my silent moan begins and ends, 

No world’s laugh or world’s taunt, no pity of 
fnends 

Or sneer of foes, with this my torment blends. 

None knows, — none heeds. I have a little pride ; 
Enough to stand up, wifelike, by his side. 

With the same smile as when I was his bride. 

And I shall take his children to my arms ; 

They will not miss these fading, worthless charms ; 
Their kiss — ah ! unlike his — all pain disarms. 

And haply as the solemn years go by, 

He will think sometimes, with regretful sigh, 
The other woman was less true than I. 

Dinah Maria Mulock Crair. 


DEATH OF THE WHITE FAWN. 

The wanton troopers, riding by, 

Have shot my fawn, and it will die. 
Ungentle men ! they cannot thrive 
Who killed thee. Thou ne’er didst, alive. 
Them any harm ; alas ! nor could 
Thy death yet do them any good. 

I *m sure I never wished them ill, — 

Nor do 1 for all this, nor will ; 

But if my simple prayers may yet 
Prevail with Heaven to forget 
Thy murder, I will join my tears, 

Rather than fail. But, 0 my fears ! 

It cannot die so. Heaven’s king 
Keeps register of everything ; 

And nothing may we use in vain ; 

Even beasts must be with justice slain, — 
Else men are made their deodands. 

Though they should wash their guilty hands 
In this warm life-blood, which doth part 
From thine and wound me to the heart, 

Yet could they not be clean, — their stain 
Is dyed in such a purple grain ; 

There is not such another in 
The world to offer for their sin. 

Inconstant Sylvio^ when yet 
I had not found him counterfeit. 


One morning (I remember well) 

Tied in this silver chain and bell, 

Gave it to me ; nay, and I know 
What he said then, — I’m sure I do : 
Said he, “ Look how your huntsman here 
Hath taught a fawn to hunt his dear ! ” 
But Sylvio soon had me beguiled : 

This waxed tame, while he grew wild ; 
And, quite regardless of my smart. 

Left me his fawn, but took his heart. 

Thenceforth I set myself to play 
My solitary time away 
With this ; and, very well content, 

Could so mine idle life have si)ent. 

For it was full of sport, and light 
Of foot and heart, and did invite 
Me to its game. It seemed to bless 
Itself in me ; how could I less 
Than love it 1 0, 1 cannot be 
Unkind to a beast that loveth me ! 

Had it lived long, I do not know 
^Vhether it, too, might have done so 
As Sylvio did, — his gifts might be 
Perhaps as false, or more, than he. 

For I am sure, for aught that I 
Could in so short a time espy, 

Thy love was far more better than 
The love of false and cruel man. 

With sweetest milk and sugar, first 
1 it at mine own fingers nursed ; 

And as it grew, so every day 
It waxed more white and sweet than they. 
It had so sweet a breath ! and oft 
I blushed to see its foot more soft 
And white — shall I say than my hand ? 
Nay, any lady’s of the land. 

It is a wondrous thing how fleet 
’T was on those little silver feet. 

With what a pretty, skipping grace 
It oft would challenge me the race ; 

And when ’t had left me far away, 

’T would stay, and run again, and stay ; 
For it was nimbler much than hinds, 

And trod as if on the four winds. 

I have a garden of my own, — 

But so with roses oveigrown. 

And lilies, that you would it guess 
To be a litUe wilderness ; 

And all the springtime of the year 
It only lovfed to be there. 

Among the beds of lilies I 

Have sought it oft, where it should lie ; 

Yet could not, tiU itself would rise. 

Find it, although before mine ; 

For in the flaxen lilies’ shade 
It like a bank of lilies laid. 

Upon the roses it would feed. 

Until its lips even seemed to bleed ; 
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And then to me ’t would boldly trip, 

And print those roses on my lip. 

Mut all its chief delight was still 
On roses thus itself to fill ; 

And its pure virgin limbs to fold 
In whitest sheets of lilies cold. 

Had it lived long, it would have been . 

Lilies without, roses within. 

0, help ! O, help ! I see it faint, 

And die as calmly as a saint ! 

See how it weeps ! the tears do come. 

Sad, slowly, dropping like a gum. 

So weeps the w’ounded balsam ; so 
The holy frankincense doth flow ; 

The brotherless Heliades 
Melt in such amber tears as these. 

1 in a golden phial will 
Keep these two crystal tears, and fill 
It, till it do o’erflow, with mine ; 

Then place it in Diana’s shrine. 

Now my sweet fawn is vanished to 
Whither the swans and turtles go, 

In fair Elysium to endure. 

With milk-white lambs, and ermines pure. 

0, do not run too fast I for I 

Will but bespeak thy grave — and die. 

First, my unhappy statue shall 
Be cut in marble ; and withal. 

Let it be weeping too. But there 
The engraver sure his art may spare ; 

For I so truly thee bemoan 

That I shall weep, though I be stone. 

Until my tears, still dropping, wear 
My breast, themselves engraving there. 

• There at my feet shalt thou be laid. 

Of purest alabaster made ; 

For I would have thiue image be 
White as I can, though not as thee. 

Andrew mar\*ell. 


THE MAID’S LAMENT. 

1 LOVED him not ; and yet, now he is gone, 

I feel I am alone. 

1 checked him while he spoke ; yet conld he speak, 
Alas I 1 would not check. 

For reasons not to love him once I sought, 

And wearied all my thought 
To vex myself and him : I now would give 
My love, could he but live 
Who lately lived for me, and when he found 
*T was vain, in holy ground 
He hid his face amid the shades of death ! 

I waste for him my breath 
Who wasted his for me j but mine returns. 

And this lone bosom hums 
With stifling heat, heaving it up in sleep. 

And waking me to weep 


Tears that had melted his soft heart : for years 
Wept he as bitter tears ! 

“ Merciful God ! ” such was his latest prayer, 

“ These may she never share ! ” 

Quieter is his breath, his breast more cold 
Than daisies in the mould, 

Where children spell athwart the churchyard gate 
His name and life’s brief date. 

Pray for him, gentle souls, whoe’er ye be, 

And 0, pray, too, for me ! 

Walter Savage Landor. 


IN A YEAR. 

Never any more 
While 1 live, 

Need I hope to see his face 
As before. 

Once his love grown chill, 

Mine may strive, — 

Bitterly we re-embrace, 

Single still. 

Was it something said, 

Something done, 

Vexed him ? was it touch of hand. 
Turn of head ? 

Strange ! that very way 
Love begun. 

I as little understand 
Love’s decay. 

When I sewed or drew, 

I recall 

How he looked as if I sang 
— Sweetly too. 

If I spoke a word, 

First of all 

Up his cheek the color sprang, 
Then he heard. 

Sitting by my side. 

At my feet, 

So he breathed the air T breathed, 
Satisfied \ 

I, too, at love’s brim 

Touched the sweet : 

I would die if death bequeathed 
Sweet to him. 

“Speak, — I love thee bast ! ” 

He exclaimed. 

“ Let thy love my own foretell,” — 
I confessed : 

“ Clasp ray heart on thine 
Now unblamed, 

Since upon thy soul as well 
Hangeth mine ! ” 
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Was it wrong to own, 

Being truth ? 

Why should all the giving prove 
His alone ? 

I had wealth and ease, 

Beauty, youth, — 

Since my lover gave me love, 

I gave these. 

That was all I meant, 

— To be just. 

And the passion 1 had raised 
To content. 

Since he chose to change 
Gold for dust. 

If 1 gave him what he praised, 

Was it sti-ange ? 

Would he loved me yet, 

On and on. 

While I found some way undreamed, 

— Paid my debt I 

Gave more life and more, 

Till, all gone. 

He should smile, “ She never seemed 
Mine before. 

“ What — she felt the while, 

Must I think ? 

Love ’s so different with us men," 

He should smile. 

** Dying for my sake — 

White and pink 1 

Can*t we touch these bubbles then 
But they break ?” 

Dear, the pang is brief. 

Do thy part, 

Have thy pleasure. How perplext 
Grows belief ! 

Well, this cold clay clod 
Was man’s heart. 

Crumble it, — and what comes next ? 

Is it God ? * 

Robert browning. 

BLIGHTED LOVE. 

Flowers are fresh, and bushes green, 
Cheerily the linnets sing ; 

Winds are soft, and skies serene ; 

Time, however, soon shall throw 
Winter’s snow 

O’er the buxom breast of Spring ! 

Hope, that buds in lover’s heart. 

Lives not through the scorn of years ; 

Time makes love itself depart ; 

Time and scorn congeal the mind, — 
Looks unkind 

Freeze affeeriou’s wannest tears. 


Time shall make the bushes green ; 

Time dissolve the winter snow ; 
Winds be soft, and skies serene ; 
Linnets sing their wonted strain : 
But again 

Blighted love shall never blow ! 

From the Portuguese of LUIS DE CAM 
Translation of Lord strangfori 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 

FROM "ZOPHIEL, OR THE BRIDE OF SEVEN.** 

The bard has sung, God never formed a soul 
Without its own peculiar mate, to meet 
Its wandering half, when ripe to crown the whole 
Bright plan of bliss most heavenly, most com- 
plete. 

But thousand evil things there are that hate 
To look on happiness : these hurt, impede. 
And leagued with time, space, circumstance, an«l 
fate, 

Keep kindred heart from heart, to pine, and 
pant, and bleed. 

And as the dove to far Palmyra flying 
From where her native founts of Antioch beam. 
Weary, exhausted, longing, panting, sighing. 
Lights sadly at the desert’s bitter stream ; 

So many a soul, o’er life’s drear desert faring. 
Love’s pure congenial spring unfound, un- 
quaffed. 

Suffers — recoils — then thirsty and despairing 
Of what it would, descends and sips the near* 
est draught I 

Maria Gowen Brooks {Marta del Omdntley 


SHIPS AT SEA. 

I HAVE ships that went to sea 
More than fifty years ago ; 

None have yet come home to me. 

But are sailing to and fro. 

1 have seen them in my sleep, 
Plunging through the shoreless deep. 
With tattered sails and battered hulls. 
While around them screamed the gulls, 
Flying low, flying low. 

I have wondered why they strayed 
From me, sailing round the world : 
And I ’ve said, “ I *m half afraid 
That their sails will ne’er he furled." 
Great the treasures that they hold, 
Silks, and plumes, and bars of gold ; 
While the spices ^t they bear 
Fill with fragrance all the air, 

As they sail, as they sail. 
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Ah ! each sailor in the port 
Knows that 1 have ships at sea, 

Of the waves and winds the sport, 

And the sailors pity me. 

Oft they come and with me walk, 
Cheering me with hopeful talk, 

Till I put my fears aside. 

And, contented, watch the tide 
Bise and fall, rise and fall. 

I have waited on the piers, 

Gazing for them down the hay. 

Days and nights for many years, 

Till I turned heart-sick away. 

But the pilots, when they land. 

Stop and take me by the hand, 

Saying, “ You will live to see 
Your proud vessels come from sea, 

One and all, one and all.” 

So I never ciuite despair, 

Nor let hope or courage fail ; 

And some day, when skies are fair, 

Up the bay my ships will sail. 

I shall buy then all I need, — 

Prints to look at, books to read, 

Horses, wines, and works of art, 
Everything — except a heart 
That is lost, that is lost. 

Once, when 1 was pure and young, 

Kicher, too, than 1 am now, 

Ere a cloud was o'er me Aung, 

Or a wrinkle creased my brow. 

There was one whose heart was mine ; 

But ^e *s something now divine 
And though come my ships from sea, 

They can bring no heart to me 
Evermore, evermore. 

Robert Stevenson Coffin. 


LOVE'S YOUNG DREAM. 

FROM ** IRZSK MELODIES.'’ 

O THE days are gone when beauty bright ' 

My heart's chain wove ! 

When my dream of life, from morn till night. 
Was love, still love ! 

New hope may bloom. 

And days may come. 

Of milder, calmer beam. 

But there 's nothing half so sweet in life 
As love's young dream ! 

0, there *s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream ! 

Though the bard to purer fame may soar. 
When wild youth's ^last ; 

Though he win the wise, who frowned before, 
To smile at last ; 


He '11 never meet 
A joy so sweet 
In all his noon of fame 
As when first he sung to woman’s ear 
His soul-felt flame, 

And at every close she blushed to hear 
The one loved name ! 

0, that hallowed form is ne’er forgot. 

Which first love traced ; 

Still it lingering haunts the greenest spot 
On memory’s waste ! 

'T was odor fled 
As soon as shed ; 

'T was morning's wingfed dream ; 

'T was a light that ne'er can shine again 
On life's dull stream ! 

0, *t was a light that ne’er can shine again 
On life’s dull stream ! 

THOMAS MOORE. 


WHEN THE LAMP IS SHATTERED. • 

When the lamp is shattered 
The light in the dust lies dead ; 

When the cloud is scattered, 

The mnhow’s glory is shed. 

When the lute is broken. 

Sweet tones are remembered not ; 

When the lips have spoken. 

Loved accents are soon forgot. 

As music and splendor 
Survive not the lamp and the lute. 

The heait’s echoes render 

No song when the spirit is mute, — 

No song but sad dirges, 

Like the wind through a ruined cell. 

Or the mournful surges 

That ring the dead seaman’s knell. 

When hearts h^ve once mingled, 

Love first leaves the well-built nest ; 

The weak one is singled 
To endure what it once posse.ssed. 

0 Love I who bewailest 
The fi-ailty of all things here. 

Why choose you the frailest 

For your cradle, your home, and your bier I 

Its passions will rock thee 

As the storms rock the mvciis on high ; 

Bright reason will mock thee 
Like the sun from a wintry sky. 

From thy nest every rafter 
Will rot, and thine eagle home 
Leave thee naked to laughter. 

When leaves fall and cold winds come. 

PERcy Bysshe Shelley. 
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TAKE, 0, TAKE THOSE LIPS AWAY * 

Take, 0, take those lips away. 

That so sweetly were forsworn ; 

And those eyes, like break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom ; 

But my kisses bring again. 

Seals of love, but sealed in vain. 

Hide, 0, hide those hills of snow 
Which thy frozen bosom beam, 

On whose tops the pinks that grow 
Are yet of those that April wears I 
But first set my poor heart free. 

Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

SHAKESPEARE aod JOHN FLETCHER 


AVHY SO PALE AND WAN? 

Why so pale and wan, fond lover ? 

Pr’y thee, why so pale ? 

Will, when looking well can’t move her. 
Looking ill prevail ? 

Pr‘y thee, why so pale ? 

Why so dull and mute, young sinner ? 

Pr’y thee, why so mute ? 

Will, when speaking well can’t win her. 
Saying nothing do *t ? 

Pr’y thee, why so mute ? 

Quit, quit, for shame ! this will not move, 
This cannot take her : 

If of herself she will not love. 

Nothing can make her : 

The devil take her f 

Sir JOHN SCCKLINC 


OUTGROWN. 

Nay, you wi’ong her, my friend, she ’s not fickle ; 
her love she has simply outgrown : 

One can read the whole matter, trandating her 
heart by the light of one’s own. 

Can you bear me to talk with you frankly ? There 
is much that my heart would say ; 

And you know we were children together, have 
quarrelled and “ made up ” in play. 

And so, for the sake of old friendship, 1 venture 
to tell you the truth, — 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as 1 might 
in our earlier youth. 

* The first stanza of this soi^ appears in Shakespeare’:. 

Sttasurefsr Wfosure, Act ir. Sc. x. ; the same, laith the seconii 

stanza added, is foi^ in Beanincmt and Fletcher's Bioeify 

BreiMer, Act v. Sc. s. 


Five summers ago, when you wooed her, you 
stood on the self-same plane. 

Face to tace, heart io heart, never dreaming your 
souls could be parted again. 

She loved you at that time entirely, in the bloom 
of her life’s early May ; 

And it is not her fault, I repeat it, that she docs 
not love you to-day. 

Nature never stands still, nor souls either : they 
ever go up or go down ; 

And hers has been steadily soaring, — hut how 
has it been with your own ? 

She has struggled and yearned and assured, — 
grown purer and wiser each year ; 

The stars are not farther above yon in yon lumi- 
nous atmosphere ! 

For she whom you crowned with fresh roses, 
down yonder, five summeis ago, 

Has learned that the first of our duties to God 
and ourselves is to grow. 

Her eyes they are sweeter and calmer ; hut tlielr 
vision is clearer as well : 

Her voice has a tenderer cadence, but is pure as 
a silver bell. 

Her face has the look worn by those who with 
God and his angels have talked : 

The white robes she wears are less white than 
tlie spirits with whom she has walked. 

And you? Have you aimed at the highest? Have 
you, too, aspired and prayed ? 

Have you looked upon evil unsullied ? Have you 
couijuered it undismayed ? 

Have you, too, grown purer and wiser, as the 
months and the years have rolled on ? 

Did you meet her this morning rejoicing in the 
triumph of victory won ? 

Nay, hear me ! The tnith cannot harm you. 
When to-day in her presence you stood, 

Was the hand that yon gave her a.s white and 
clean as that of her womanhood ? 

Go measure yourself by her standard. Look 
hack on the years that have fled ; 

Then ask, if you need, why she tells you- that 
the love of her girlhood is dead ! 

She cannot look down to her lover : her love, 
like her soul, aspires ; 

He must stand by her side, or above her, who 
would kuidle its holy fires. 
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Now farowell ! For the sake of old friendship Of all the operas that Verdi wrote, 

I have ventured to tell you the truth, The best, to my taste, is the Trovatore j 

As plainly, perhaps, and as bluntly, as I might And Mario can soothe, with a tenor note, 
in our earlier youth. The souls in purgatory. 

Julia C. R. Dorr. 


alas: how light a cause may 

MOVE. 

FROM "THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM." 

Alas ! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love ! 

Hearts that the world in vain has tried, * 

And sorrow but more closely tied ; 

Tliat stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off. 

Like sliips that have gone down at sna, 

When heaven was all tranquillity ! 

A something light as air, — a look, 

A wonl unkind or wrongly taken, — 

0, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken ! 

And ruder words will soon rush in 
To spread the breach that words begin ; 

And eyes forget the gentle ray 
They wore in courtship’s smiling day ; 

And voices lose the tone that shed 
A tenderness round all they said ; 

Till fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone, 

And hearts^ so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, — or like the stream, 

That smiling left the mountain’s brow. 

As though its waters ne’er could sever. 

Yet, ere it reach the plain below. 

Breaks into floods that part forever. 

0 you, that have the charge of Love, 

Keep him in rosy bondage bound. 

As in the Fields of Bliss above 
He sits, with flowerets fettered round ; — 
Loose not a tie that round him dings. 

Nor ever let him nse his wings ; 

For even an hour, a minute’s flight 
Will rob the plumes of half their light 
Like tliat celestial bird, ~ whose nest 
Is found beneath far Eastern skies, — 

Whose wings, though radiant when at rest. 
Lose all their glory when he flies! 

Thomas Moore. 


AUX ITALIENS. 

At Paris it was, at the opera there ; 

And she looked like a queen in a book tliat 
night, , 

With tlie wreath of pearl in her raven hair, i 
And the brooch on her breast so bright. / 


The moon on the tower slept soft as snow ; 

And who was not thrilled in the strangest way, 
As we heard him sing, while the gas burned low, 
“ iVon ti scordar di me ” ? 

The emperor there, in his box of state, 

' Looked grave, as if he had just then seen 
The red flag wave from the city gate, 

I Where his eagles in bronze had been. 

The empress, too, had a tear in her eye : 

‘ You ’d have said that her fancy had gone hack 
' again, 

For one moment, under the old blue sky, 

; To the old glad life in Spain. 

j Well ! there in our front-row box we sat 
j Together, my bride betrothed and I ; 

{ My gaze was fixed on my opera hat, 
j And hers on the stage hard by. 

j And both were silent, and both were sad ; — 

I Like a queen she leaned on her full white arm, 

1 With that regal, indolent air she had ; 

So confident of her chann ! 

j I have not a doubt she was thinking then 
Of her former lord, good soul that he was, 

, Who died the richest and roundest of men, 

1 The Marquis of Carabas. 

I hope that, to get to the kingdom of heaven, 
Through a needle’s eye he had not to pass ; 

I wish him well for the jointure given 
To my lady of Carabas. 

i Meanwhile, I was thinking of my first love 
’ As 1 liad not been thinking of aught for years ; 

, Till over my eyes there began to move 

I Sometliiug that felt like tears. 

I I thought of the dress that she wore last time, 

j When we stood ’neathtlie cyjiress-treestogether, 
i In that loet land, in that soft clime, 

In the crimson evening weather ; 

Of that muslin dress (for the eve was hot) ; 

And her warm white neck in its golden chain ; 
And her full soft hair, just tied in a knot, 

And falling loose again ; 

^And the jasmine flower in her Mr young breast ; 

(0 the Mni, sweet smell of that jasmineflower !) 
And the one bird singiug alone to his nest ; 

And the one star over the tower. 
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1 thought of our little quarrels and strife, 

And the letter that brought me back my ring ; 

And it all seemed then, in the waste of life, 

Such a very little thing ’ 

For I thought of her grave below the hill, 

Which the sentinel cypress-ti*ee stands over : 

And I thought, ** Were she only living still, 
How I could forgive her and love her ! ” 

And 1 swear, as I thought of her thus, in that hour. 
And of how, after all, old things are best, 

That I smelt the smell of that jasmine flower 
Wliich she used to wear in her breast- 

It smelt so faint, and it smelt so sweet. 

It made me creep, and it made me cold ! 

Like the scent that steals from the cnimbling sheet 
Where a mummy is half unrolled. 

And 1 turned and looked : she was sitting there. 
In a dim box over the stage ; and drest 

In that muslin dress, with that full soft hair. 
And that jasmine in her breast ! 

I was here, and she was there ; 

And the glittering horseshoe curved between ! — 

From my bride betrothed, with her raven hair 
And her sumptuous scornful mien, 

To my early love with her eyes downcast, 

And over her primrose face the shade, 

(In short, from the future back to the past,) 
There was but a step to be made. 

To my early love from my future bride 
One moment 1 looked. Then I stole to the door, 

I traversed the passage ; and down at her side 
1 was sitting, a moment more. 

My thinking of her, or the music’s strain. 

Or something which never will be exprest, 

Had brought her back from the grave again. 
With the jasmine in her bi'east. 

She is not dead, and she is not wed ! 

But she loves me now, and she loved me then ! 

And the very fiist word that her sweet lips said, 
My heart giew youthful again. 

The mai'chioness there, of Carabas, 

She is wealthy, and young, and handsome still ; 

And but for her — well, we *Il let that pass ; 

She may 'marry whomever she will. 

But I will marry my own first love. 

With her primrose face, for old things are best ; 

And the flower in her bosom, I prize it above 
The brooch in my lady’s breast. 


I The world is filled with folly and sin. 

And love must cling where it can, I say : 

; For beauty is easy enough to win ; 
j But one is n’t loved every day. 

I 

I And I think, in the lives of most women and men. 
There ’s a moment when all would go smooth 
and even. 

If only the dead could find out when 
To come back and be forgiven. 

But O, the smell of that jasmine flower ! 

And 0, that music ! and 0, the way 
That voice rang out from the donjon tower, 

Non ti scordar di ttic. 

Non ti scordar di m& ! 

Robert BULW'ER-L.YTTOX {Owm Meredith). 


THE PORTRAIT. 

Midnight past ! Not a sound of aught 
Through the silent house, but the wind at his 
prayers. 

I sat by the dying fire, and thought 
Of the dear dead woman up stairs. 

A night of tears ! for the gusty rain 
Had ceased, but the eaves were dripping yet ; 

And the moon looked forth, as though in pain, 
With her face all white and wet : ‘ 

Nobody with me, my watch to keep, 

But the friend of my bosom, the man I love : 

And grief had sent him fast to sleep 
In the chamber up above. 

Nobody else, in the country place 
All round, that knew of my loss beside. 

But the good young Priest with the Raphael-fiiee, 
Who confessed her when she died. 

That good young Priest is of gentle nerve, 

And my grief had moved him beyond control ; 

For his lip grew white, as I could -observe. 

When he speeded her parting soul. 

1 sat by the dreaiy hearth alone : 

1 thought of the pleasant days of yore : 

I said, " The staff of my life is gone : 

The woman 1 loved is no more. 

“On her cold dead bosom my portrait lies. 
Which next to her heart she used to wear — 

Haunting it o’er with her tender eyes 
When my own face was not there, 

“ It is set all round with rabies red. 

And pearls which a Peri might have kept. 

For each ruby there my heart hat^i bled : 

For each peari my eyes have wept” 
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And I said “ The thing is precious to me : , We found the portrait there, in its plaee : 

They will bury her soon in the churchyard 1 We opened it by the tapers’ shine : 

' The gems were all unchanged : the face 
Was — neither his nor mine. 


clay ; 

It lies on her heart, and lost must be 
If 1 do not take it away.” 

I lighted my lamp at the dying flame, 

And crept up the stairs that creaked for flight. 
Till into the chamber of death 1 came, 

Where she lay all in white. 

The moon shone over her winding-sheet, 

There stark she lay on her carven bed : 

Seven burning tapers about her feet, 

And seven about her head. 

As I stretched my hand, 1 held my breath ; 

1 turned as 1 drew the curtains apart . 

I dared not look on the face of death : 

1 knew where to And her heart. 

I thought at first, as my touch fell there. 

It had wanned that heart to life, with love ; 
For the thing I touched was warm, 1 sweai*, 

And I could feel it move. 

’Twas the hand of a man, that was moving 
slow 

O’er the heart of the dead, — from the other 
side : 

And at once the sweat broke over my brow : 

“ Who is robbing the corpse ? " I cried. 

Opposite me by the tapers* light, 

The fnend of my bosom, the man I loved. 
Stood over the corpse, and all as white. 

And neither of us moved. 

“ Wliat do you here, my friend ?”. . . The man 
Looked first at me, and then at the dead. 

“ There is a portrait here,” he began ; 

**Tliere is. ’ It is mine,” 1 said. 

Said the friend of my bosom, Yours, no doubt. 
The portrait was, till a month ago. 

When this suffering angel took that oat, 

And placed mine there, I know.” 

“ This woman, she loved me well,’' said I. 

“ A month ago,” said my fidend to me : 

** And in yonr throat,” I groaned, “ yon lie ! ” 
He answered, . . . “ Let ns see.” 

** Enough !” 1 returned, let tlie dead decide : 

And whosesoever the portrait prove. 

His shall it be, when the cause is trie^ 

Where Death is arrmgned by Love.” 


“ One nail drives out another, at least ! 

The face of the portrait there,” I cried, 

“ Is our friend’s, the Eaphael-faced young Priest, 
Who confessed her when she died.” 

The setting is all of rubies red, 

And peaiis which a Peri might have kept. 

For each ruby there my heart hath bled : 

For each pearl my eyes have wept. 

ROBERT BULWER-LYTTON (Oow Merediih}, 


THE ROMAUNT OF THE ROSE. 

FROM “VIGXETTES IN RHYME.** 

Poor Rose ! I lift you from the street — 
Far better I should own you 
Than you should lie for random feet 
Whein careless hands have thrown you. 

Poor pinky petals, crushed and tom I 
Did heartless Mayfair use you. 

Then cast you forth to lie forlorn. 

For chariot-wheels to bruise yon ? 

I saw you last in Edith’s hair. 

Rose, you would scarce discover 
That I she passed upon the stair 
Was Edith’s favored lover, 

A month — a little month ” — ago — 

0 theme for moral writer I — 

’Twixt you and me, my Rose, you know. 

She might have been politer ; 

But let that pass. She gave you then — 
Behind the oleander — 

To one, perhaps, of all the men. 

Who best could understand her. 

Cyr^, that, duly flattered, took, 

As only Cyril ’s able. 

With just the same Arcadian look 
He used, last night, for Mabel ; 

Then, having waltzed till every star 
Had paled away in morning, 

Lit up his cynical cigar, 

And tossed you downward, scorning. 

Kismet^ my Rose ! Revenge is sweet, — 
She made my heart-strings quiver ; 

And yet — you shaVt lie in the street, 

1 ’ll drop you in the River. 

AUSTIN Dorsov 
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Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

When thus he met his mo1her*s Tiew, 

She had the passions of her kind, 

She spake some certain truths of you. 

Indeed I heard one hitter word 
That scarce is fit for you to hear ; 

Her manners had not that repose 
Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 

Lady Clara Vere de Vere, 

There stands a spectre in your hall : 

The guilt of blood is at your door : 

You changed a wholesome heart to gall. 

You held your course without remorse, 

To make him trust his modest worth, 

And, last, you fixed a vacant stare, 

And slew him '^ith your noble birth. 

Tniat me, Clara Vere de Vere, 

From yon blue heavens above us bent 

The grand old gardener and his wife 
Smile at the claims of long descent. 

Howe’er it be, it seems to me, 

’T is only noble to be good. 

Kind hearts are more than coronets, 

And simple faith than Norman blood. 

I know you, Clara Vere de Vere : 

You pine among your halls and towers : 

The languid light of your proud eyes 
Is wearied of the rolling hours. 

In glowing health, with boundless wealth, 
But sickening of a vague disease, 

You know so ill to deal with time. 

You needs must play such pranks as these. 

Cliira, Clara Vere de Vere, 

If Time be heavy on your hands, 

Are there no beggars at your gate. 

Nor any poor about your lauds ? 

Oh ! teach the orphan-boy to read. 

Or teach the orphan-girl to sew, 

Pray Heaven for a human heart. 

And let the foolish yeoman go. 

ALFRED Tennyson. 


LINES ON ISABELLA MARKHAM. 

Whence comes my love ? O heart, disclose ; 
It was from cheeks that shamed the rose, 
From lips that spoil the ruby’s praise. 

From eyes that mock the diamond’s blaze ; 
Whence comes my woe ? as freely own ; 

Ah me ! ’twas from a heart like stone. 

The blushing cheek speaks modest mind, 
’TIw liiis befitting words most kind. 


The eye does tempt to love’s desire, 

And seems to say *tis Cupid’s fire ; 

Yet all so fair but speak my moan, 

Sitli nought doth say the heart of stone. 

Why thus, my love, so kind bespeak 
Sweet eye, sweet lip, sweet blushing cheek — 
Yet not a heart to save my pain ,* 

0 Venus, take thy gifts again ! 

Make not so fair to cause our moan, 

Or make a heart that ’s like our own. 

John Harrington. 


THE VOW. 

In holy night we made the vow ; 

And the same lamp which long before 
Had seen our early passion grow 
Was witness to the faith we swore. 

Did I not swear to love her ever ; 

And have I ever dared to rove ? 

Did she not own a rival never 
Should shake her faith, or steal her love ? 

Yet now she says those words were air. 

Those vows were written all in water, 

And by the lamp that saw her swear 
Has yielded to the first that sought her. 

From the Greek of MELRAGBR. 
Tian^tion of JOHN HERMAN MBRIVALB, 


WALT, WALY, BUT LOVE BE BONNY. 

0, WALT, waly up the bank. 

And waly, waly down the brae, 

And waly, waly yon bum side, 

Where I and my love wont to gae. 

I leaned my back unto an aik, 

I thought it was a trusty tree ; 

But first it bowed, and syne it brak — 

Sae my trae love did lightly me ! 

0, waly, waly, but love' be bonny, 

A little time while it is new ; 

But when *tis auld it waxeth cauld. 

And fades away like the 'morning dew. 

0, wherefore should I busk my head ? 

Or wherefore should I kame my hair ? 

For my true love has me forsook, 

And says he ’ll never love me inair. 

Now Arthnr-Seat shall be my bed ; 

The sheets diall ne’er be fyled by me ; 
Saint Anton’s well shall be my drink. 

Since my true love has forsaken me. 




PARTING. 


If thou dost bid thy friend farewell, 

But for one night though that farewell may be, 

Press thou his hand in thine. 

How canst thou tell how far from thee 

Fate or caprice may lead his steps ere that to-morrow comes? 
Men have been known to lightly turn the comer of a street. 
And days have grown to months, and months to lagging years, 
Ere they have looked in loving eyes again. 

Parting, at best, is underlaid 
With tears and pain. 

Therefore, lest sudden death should come between, 

Or time, or distance, clasp with pressure firm 
The hand of him who goeth forth ; 

Unseen, Fate goeth too. 

Yes, find thou always time to say some earnest word 
Between the idle talk, 

Lest with thee henceforth, 

Night and day, regret should walk. 


Coventry Patmore. 
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Iklartinmas wind, when wilt thou hlaw, : 
And shake the green leaves off the tree ? | 

0 gentle death, when wilt thou come ? i 
For of my life I ’m weary. | 

'T is not the frost that freezes fell, i 

Nor blawing snaw’s inclemency ; 

’T is not sic cauld that makes me cry, 1 
But my love’s heart grown cauld to me. 

When we came in by Glasgow town, 

We were a comely sight to see ; 

My love was clad in the black velvet. 

And 1 mysell in cramasie. 

But had I wist, before I kissed, 

That love had been sae ill to win, 

I ’d locked my heart in a case of gold, 

And pinned it with a silver pin. 

Oh, oh, if my young babe were born. 

And set upon the nurse’s knee. 

And I mysell were dead and gane, 

And the green grass growin* over me ! 

ANONYMOUS 


LADY ANN BOTHWELL’S LAMENT. 

A SCOTTISH SONG 

Balow, my babe, ly stil and sleipe ! 

It grieves me sair to see thee weipe ; 

If thonst be silent, Ise be glad, 

Tliy maining maks my heart ful sad. 
Balow, my boy, tjiy mither’s joy ! 

Thy father breides me great annoy. 

Balow, my lobe, ly siil and sleipe I 
It grieves me sair to see thee toeipe. 

When he began to court my luve, 

And with his sugred words to muve. 

His faynings fals and flattering cheire 
To me that time did not appeire : 

But now I see, most cruell hee. 

Cares neither for my babe nor mee. 

Balow, etc. 

Ly stil, my darlinge, sleipe awhile. 

And when thou wakest sweitly smile : 
But smile not, as thy father did. 

To cozen maids ; nay, God forbid I 
But yette I feire, thou wilt gae neire. 

Thy fatheiis hart and face to bexre. 

BclLow, etc. 

I canuae cliuse, but evei* will 
Be luving to thy father stil : 

Whaireir he ga^ whaireir he ryde, 

My luve with 'him maun stil abj'de : 


In -weil or wae, whaireir he gae. 

Mine hart can neir depart him frae. 

Balow, etc. 

But doe not, doe not, prettie mine, 

To faynings fals thine hart incline ; 

Be loyal to thy luver trew. 

And nevir change hir for a new ; 

If gude or faire, of hir have care. 

For womens banning’s wonderous sair. 

Balow, etc. 

Bairne, sin thy cruel father is gane, 

Thy winsome smiles maun eise my paine ; 
My babe and I ’ll together live. 

He 'll comfort me when cares doe grieve ; 
My babe and I right saft will ly. 

And quite forgeit man’s cruelty. 

Balow, etc. 

Farewell, farewell, thou falsest youth 
That ever kist a w’oman’s mouth ! 

I wish all maids be warned by mee, 

Nevir to trust man’s curtesy ; 

For if we doe but chance to bow. 

They ’ll use us then they care not how. 

Balow, ray habe, ly ^il and sleipe ! 
It grieves me sair to see thee weipe. 
Anonymous. 


HEID IS LIKE TO REND, WILLIE 

My heid is like to rend, Willie, 

My heart is like to break ; 

I *m wearin’ aff my feet, Willie, 

I ’m dyin’ for your sake ! 

0, lay your cheek to mine, Willie, 

Your hand on my briest-bane, — 

0, say ye *11 think on me, Willie, 

When I am deid and gane ! 

It *s vain to comfort me, Willie, 

Sair grief maun ha’e its will ; 

But let me rest upon your biiest 
To sab and greet my fill. 

Let me sit on your knee, Willie, 

Let me shed by your hair. 

And look into the face, Willie, 

1 never sail see mair ! 

I *m sittin* on your knee, Willie, 

For the last time in my life, — 

A puii* heart-broken thing, Willie, 

A mither, yet nae wife. 

Ay, |>ress your hand upon my heart. 

And press it mair and mair, 

Ch* it will burst the silken tuinc, 

Sae Strang is its des}^>ftir. 


;my 

1 

i 

I 
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0, wae s me for the hour, 'Vrillie, 

When we thegither met, — 

0, wae 's me for the time, Willie, 

That our first tiyst was set ! 

0, wae *s me for the loanin' green 
Where we were wont to gae, — 

And wae ’s me for the destinie 
That gart me luve thee sae ! 

0, dinna mind my words, Willie, 

I downa seek to hlame ; 

But 0, it ’s hard to live, Willie, 

And dree a warld’s shame ! 

Het tears are hailin* ower your cheek, 

And hailin’ ower your chin : 

Why weep ye sae for worthlessness. 

For sorrow, and for sin ? 

I *m weaiy o’ this warld, Willie, 

And sick wi’ a’ I see, 

I canna live as 1 ha’e lived. 

Or be as I should be. 

But fauld unto yonr heart, Willie, 

The heart that still is thine, 

And kiss ance mair the white, white cheek 
Ye said was red langsyne. 

A stoiin’ gaes through my heid, Willie, 

A sair stoun’ through my heart ; 

0, baud me up and let me kiss 
Thy brow ere we twa pairt. 

Anither, and anither yet ! — 

How fast my life-strings break ! — 
Fareweel ^ &reweel 1 through yon kirk-yard 
Step Uchtly for my sake ! 

The lav’rock in the lift, Willie, 

That lilts far ower our heid. 

Will sing the mom as merrilie 
Abune the clay-canld deid ; 

And this green turf we ’re sittin’ on, 

Wi’ dew-drape shimmenn’ sheen. 

Will hap the heart that luvit thee 
As warld has seldom seen. 

But 0, remember me, Willie, 

On land where’er ye be ; 

And 0, think on the leal, leal heart. 

That ne'er luvit ane but thee ! 

And 0, think cm the cauld, cauld mools 
That file my yellow hair. 

That kiss the cheek, and kiss the chin 
Ye never sail kiss mair ! 

WlLLlAH MOTHERWELL. 


A WOMAN'S LOVE. 

A SEKTiNEL angel, sitting hi^ in ^ory. 

Heard this shrill wail ring out from Pargatoiy : 
“ Have mercy, mighty angel, hear ray story ! 


“I loved, — and, blind with passionate love, I 
fell. 

Love brought me down to death, and death to 
Hell ; 

For God is just, and death for sin is w’eU. 

*• I do not rage against his high decree, 

Nor for myself do ask that grace shall be ; 

But for my love on earth who mourns for me. 

“ Great Spirit ! Let me see my love again 
And comfort him one hour, and I were fain 
To pay a thousand yearn of fire and pain.” 

Tlien said the pitying angel, “ Nay, repent 
Tliat wild vow ! Look, the dial-finger ’s bent 
Down to the last hour of thy punishment ! ” 

But still she wailed, “ I pray thee, let me go ! 

1 cannot rise to peace and leave him so. 

0, let me soothe him in his bitter woe ! ” 

The brazen gates ground sullenly ajar, 

And upward, joyous, like a rising star, 

She rose and vanished in the ether far. 

But soon adown the dying sunset sailing, 

And like a wounded bird her pinions trailing. 
She fluttered back, with broken-hearted wailing. 

She sobbed, “ I found him by the summer sea 
Beclined, his head upon a maiden’s knee, — 

She curled his hair and kissed him. Woe is me ! ” 

She wept, “Now let my punishment begin ! 

1 have been fond and foolish. Let me in 
To expiate my sorrow and my sin.” 

The angel answered, “ Nay, sad soul, go higher ! 
To be deceived in your true heart’s desire 
Was bitterer than a thousand years of fire ! ” 

JOHN Hay. 


DEATH AND THE YOUTH. 

“ Not yet, tlie flowers are in my path. 
The sun is in the sky ; 

Not yet, my heart is full of hope, 

I cannot bear to die. 

“ Not yet, I never knew till now 
How precious life could be ; 

My heart is full cf love, O Death 1 
1 cannot come with thee ! ” 

But Love and Hope, enchanted twain, 
Passed in their falsehood by ; 

Death came again, and then he said, 

“ I ’m ready now to to I” 

Letitia Elizabeth I-aNtdox 
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FEAGMENTS. 

Fragility of Love. 

There lives within the veiy flame of love 
A kind of wick or snuff that will abate it. 

Hamlet, Act'vt. Sc.”,. SHAKESPEARE. 

The heart ! — Yes, I wore it 
As sign and as token 
Of a love that once gave it, 

A vow that was spoken ; 

But a love, and a vow, and a heart, 

Can be broken. 

Hearts. A. A. PROCTER. 

A love that took an early root, 

And had an early doom. 

The Devil's Progress. T. K. HERVEY 

False Hope. 

Hope tells a flattering tale. 

Delusive, vain, and hollow, 

Ah, let not Hope prevail. 

Lest disappointment follow. 

The Universal Songster. * MiSS WroTHBR. 

IXCOXSTAKCY OF MaN. 

Sigh no more, ladies, sigh no more, 

Men were deceivers ever ; 

One foot in sea and one on shore ; 

To one thing constant never. 

Much Ado about Nothing, Art ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

There is no music in a voice * 

That is but one, and still the same ; 
Inconstancy is but a name 
To fright poor lovers from a better choice. 

Sh^herds Holiday. J, RuTTER. 

The fmud of men was ever so 
Since summer first was leafy. 

Much Ado about Nothinsr, Act 5 . Sc 3 SHAKESPEARE. 

0 heaven I were man 

But constant, he were ]^>erfect : that one eiTor 
Fills him wi^ faults. 

Taoo GenHenten of Verona. Act v. Sr. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 


: Incoxstaxcy of Womax. 

j There are three things a wise man will not trust : 
! The wind, the sunshine of an April day, 

And woman s plighted faith. 

j Modoc. Southey. 

I Who trusts himself to woman or to ■waves 
! Should never hazard vrhat he fears to lose. 

I Gmxmor ef Cyprus. OlDMIXON’. 

! Away, away — you 're all the same, 

I A fluttering, smiling, jilting throng I 
. 0, by my soul, 1 bum with shame. 

To think I ’ve been your slave so long ! 

T. MOORE. 


The Disappointed Heart. 

The cold — the changed —perchance the dead 
— anew. 

The mourned, the loved, the lost — too many ! — 
yet how few ! 

CkOde Harold. Cant. hr. BYRON 

Do not drop in for an after-loss. 
Ah, do not, when my heart hathscapedthissorrow. 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe ; 

Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 

To linger out a purposed overthrow. 

Sonnet Arc. SHAKESPEARE. 

I have not loved the world, nor the world me. 

ChOde Harold. Cant. uL BVRON. 

At threescore winters’ end I died, 

A cheerless being, sole and sad ; 

The nuptial knot I never tied, 

And wish my father never had. 

From the Greek. COWPER'S Trans. 

Alas *. the biTast that inly bleeds 
Hath naught to dread from outward blow : 

Who falls from all he knows of bliss 
Cares little into vrhat abyss. 

The Gutour, 


Byron 
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BEREAVEMENT AND DEATH. 


RESIGNATION. 

There is no flock, however watched and tended, 
Bnt one dead lamb is there ! 

There is no fireside, how'soe’er defended, 

But has one vacant chaii' ! 

The air is full of farewells to the dying, 

And mournings for the dead ; 

The heart of Rachel, for her children crying. 
Will not be comforted ! • 

Let us be patient ! These severe afflictions 
Not from the ground arise. 

But oftentimes celestial benedictions 
Assume this dark disguise. 

We see but dimly through the mists and vapors ; 

Amid these earthly damps 
What seem to us but sad, funereal tai^ra 
May be heaven’s distant lamps. 

There is no Death 1 What seems so is transition : 

This life of mortal breath 
Is but a suburb of the life elysian. 

Whose portal we call Death. 

She is not dead, — the child of our affection, — 
But gone unto that school 
Where she no longer needs our poor protection, 
And Christ himself doth rale. 

in that great cloister’s stillness and seclusion, 

By guardian angels led. 

Safe from teiuptation, safe from sin’s pollution. 
She lives whom we call dead. 

Day after day we think what she is doing 
In those bright realms of air ; 

Year after year, her tender steps pursuing. 
Behold her grown more fair. 

Thus do we walk with her, and keep unbroken 
The bond which nature gives. 

Thinking that our remembrance, though uii- 
six)keu, 

Jfay reach her where she lives. 

Not as a child shall we again bdliold her ; 

For when with rax>tures wild 
Ilk our embraces we again enfold her, 

She will not be a child : 


But a fair maiden, in her Father’s mansion. 
Clothed with celestial grace ; 

And beautiful with all the soul’s expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 

And though, at times, impetuous with emotion 
And anguish long suppressed, 

The swelling heart heaves moaning like the ocean, 
That cannot he at rest, — 

We will be x>atient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By silence sanctifying, not concealing, 

The grief tliat must have way. 

Henry Wadsworth lo.ngfellow. 


BURIED TO-DAY. 

BuniRU to-day. 

AVhen the soft green buds are bureting out, 
And up on the south-wind comes a shout 
Of village boys and girls at play 
In the mild spring evening gray. 

Taken away, 

Sturdy of heart and stout of limb. 

From eyes that drew half their light from 
him. 

And put low, low underneath the clay. 

In his spring, — on this spring day. 

Passes away, 

All the pride of boy-life begun, 

All the hoiie of life yet to ran ; 

Wlio dares to question when One saitli “ Nay.* 
Murmur not, — only pray. 

Enters to-day 

Another body in churchyard sod, 

Another soul on the life in God. 

His Christ was buried — and lives alway : 

Trast Him, and go your way. 

Dinah Maria Hulock Craik. 


GRIEF FOR THE DEAD. 

0 HEARTS that never cease to yearn ! 

0 hrimming tears that ne’er are diied ! 
Tlie dead, though they depart, return 
As though they had not died ! 
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Tiie living are the only dead ; 

The dead live, — neveimore to die ; 

And often, when we mourn them lied, 

They never were so nigh ! 

And though they lie beneath the waves, 

Or sleep within the churchyard dim, 

(Ah ! through how many different graves 
God’s children go to him !) — 

Yet every grave gives up its dead 
Ere it is overgi-own with grass ; 

Then why should hopeless tears be shed. 

Or need we cry, “ Alas ” ? 

Or why should Memorj', veiled with gloom. 
And like a sorrowing mourner craped. 

Sit weeping o’er an empty tomb, 

Whose captives have escaped ? 

’T is but a mound, — and will be mossed 
Whene’er the summer grass appeara ; 

The loved, though wept, are never lost ; 

We only lose — our tears ! 

Kay, Hope may whisper with the dead 
By bending forward where they are ; 

But Memoiy, with a backward tread. 
Communes with them afar. 

The joys we lose are but forecast, 

And we shall find them all once more ; 

We look behind us for the Past, 

But lo ! ’t is all before ! 

ANON\'MOUS. 


LIKES 

TO THK Mr.MORY OF “ANNIE.” WHO DIED AT MILAN. 

JUNE 6, z86o. 

“Jesus saith unto her. Woman, why weepestthou? whom seek- 

esc thou T She, supposing him to be the gardener, saith unto hhii. 

Sir, if thou have borne him hence, tell me where thou h^st laid 

him.’ — JOHN as, is 

In the fair gardens of celestial peace 
Walketh a gardener in meekness clad ; 

Fair are the flowers that wreathe his dew}' locks, 
And his mysterious eyes are sweet and sad. 

Fair are the silent foldings of his robes, 

Falling with saintly calmness to his feet ; 

And when he walks, each floweret to his will 
With living pulse of sweet accord doth beat. 

Every green leaf thrills to its tender heart, 

In the mild summer radiance of his eye ; 

No fear of storm, or cold, or bitter frost. 
Shadows the flowerets when their sun is nigh. 


And aU our pleasant haunts of earthly love 
Are nurseries to those gardens of the air ; 

And Ills far-darting eye, with starry beam. 
Watching the growing of his treasures there. 

We call them ours, o’erwept with selflsh tears, 
O’erwatched with restless longings night and 
day; 

Forgetful of the high, mysterious right 
He holds to bear our cherished plants away. 

But when some sunny spot in those bright fields 
Needs the fair presence of an added flower, 

Down sweeps a stany angel in the night : 

At mom the rose has vanished from our bower. 

Where stood our tree, our flower, there is a gnive ! 
Blank, silent, vacant ; but in worlds above, 

Like a new star outblossomed in the skies. 

The angels hail an added flower of love. 

Dear friend, no more upon that lonely mound. 
Strewed with the red and yellow autunm leaf. 

Drop thou the tear, but raise the fainting eye 
Beyond the autumn mists of earthly grief. 

Thy garden rosebud bore within its breast 
Those mysteries of color, warn and bright. 

That the bleak climate of this lower sphere 
Could never waken into fonu and light. 

Yes, the sweet Gardener hath borne her hence. 
Nor must thou ask to take her thence away ; 

Thou shalt behold her, in some coming hour. 
Full blossomed in his fields of cloudless day. 

Harriet Beecher stqwe. 


FOOTSTEPS OF ANGELS. 

When the hours of day are numbered. 
And the voices of the night 
Wake the better soul that slumbered 
To a holy, calm delight, — 

Ere the evening lamps are lighted. 

And, like phantoms grim and tall. 
Shadows from the fitful firelight 
Dance upon the parlor wall ; 

Then the forms of the departed 
Enter at the open door, — 

The beloved ones, the true-hearted. 

Come to visit me once more : 

He, the young and strong, who cherished 
Noble longings for the strife, 

By the roadside fell and perished, 

Weaiy with the march of life I 

18 
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They, the holy ones and weakly, 

Who the cross of suffering bore, 

Folded their pale hands so meekly. 

Spake with us on earth no more ! 

And with them the being beauteous 
Who unto my youth was given. 

More than all things else to love me, 

And is now a saint in heaven- 

W^ith a slow and noiseless footstep, 

Comes that messenger dirae, 

Takes the vacant chair beside me. 

Lays her gentle hand in mine ; 

And she sits and gazes at me 
With those deep and tender eyes, 

Like the stars, so still and saint-like. 
Looking downward from the skies. 

Uttered not, yet comprehended, 

Is the spirit’s voiceless prayer. 

Soft rebukes, in blessings ended. 

Breathing from her lips of air. 

0, though oft depressed and lonely, 

All my fears are laid asiile 
If 1 but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE OLD FAMILIAR FACES. 

I HAVE had playmates, I have had companions. 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school- 
days ; 

AH, all are gone, the old familhir faces. 

I have been laughing, I have been carousing, 

Drinking late, sitting late, with my bosom cro- 
nies; 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces^ 

I loved a Love once, fairest among women : 

T'losed are her doors on me, I must not see her, — 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man 

Like an ingrate, I left my friend abruptly ; 

Ijeft him, to muse on the old familiar faces. 

Gnobtrlike T paced round the haunts of my child- 
hood. 

Earth seemed a desert 1 was bound to traverse. 

Seeking to find the old familiar faoes. 


I Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 

' Why wert not thou bom in my father's dwelling ? 
So might we talk of the old familiar faces. 

How some they have died, and some they have 
left me, 

And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 
All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Charles Lamb 


[ THEY ARE ALL GONE. 

They are all gone into the world of light, 

And I alone sit lingering here 1 
Their very memory is fair and bright. 

And my sad thoughts doth clear ; 

It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 

Like stars upon some gloomy grove, — 

Or those faint beams in which tliis hill is drest 
After the sun’s remove. 

I see them walking in an air of glory, 

Whose light doth trample on my days, — 

My days which are at best but dull and hoary. 
Mere glimmering and decays. 

0 holy hope ! and high humility, — 

High as the heavens above ! 

These are your walks, and you have showed them 
me 

To kindle my cold love. 

Dear, beauteous death, — the jewel of the just, — 
, Shining nowhere but in the dark ] 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 

Could man* outlook that mark ! 

He that hath found some fledged bird’s nest may 
know. 

At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair dell or grove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 

.Ind yety as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 

So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted 
themes, 

And into glory peep. 

If a star were confined into a tomb, 

Her captive flames must needs bum there, 

I But when the hand that locked her up gives room, 
She T1 shine through all the sphere. 

0 Father of eternal hfcy and all 
Created Rories under thee ! 
j Resume thy spirit fram this world of thrall 
I Into true liberty. 
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Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill | 
My perspective still as they pass ; 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 
Wliere I shall need no glass. 

HE.VRY VAL'GHAX. 


THE FUTURE LIFE. 

How shall I know thee in the sphere which keeps 
The disembodied spirits of the dead, 

"When all of thee that time could wither sleeps 
And perishes among the dust we ti'ead ? 

For 1 shall feel the sting of ceaseless pain ’ 
If there I meet thy gentle presence not ; i 
Nor hear the voice I love, nor read again 
In thy serenest eyes the tender thought. 

Will not thy own meek heart demand me there ? 
That heart whose fondest throbs to me were 
given; 

My name on earth was ever in thy prayer. 

And wilt thou never utter it in heaven ? 

In meadows fanned by heaven’s life-breathing 
wind, 

In the resplendence of that glorious sphere, i 
And larger movements of the unfettered mind. 
Wilt thou forget the love that joined us here ? 

The love that lived thi-ough all the stormy past, i 
And meekly with my hairsher nature born. 

And deeper grew, and tenderer to the last, 

Shall it expire with life, and be no more ? 

A happier lot than mine, and laiger light, ! 

Await thee there ; for thou hast bowed thy will . 
In cheerful homage to the nile of right, | 

And lovest all, and renderest good for ill 

For me, the sordid cares in which 1 dwell. 

Shrink and consume my heart, as heat the , 
scroll ; ^ ! 

And wrath has left its scar — that fire of hell ! 
Has left its frightful scar upon my soul. 

1 

Yet though thou wear’st the gloiy of the sky, j 
Wilt thou not keep the same beloved name, 
The same fair thoughtful brow, and gentle eye, : 
Lovelier in heaven’s sweet climate, yet the 
same? I 

I 

Shalt thon not teach me, in that calmer home, 
The wisdom that I learned so ill in this— 

The wisdom which is love — till I become ! 

Thy fit companion in that laud of bliss ? 

* WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. ' 


THE ANGEL OF PATIENCE. 

A FREE PARAPHRASE OF THE GERMAN. 

To weary hearts, to mourning homes, 

God’s meekest Angel gently comes : 

No power has he to banish pain. 

Or give us back our lost again ; 

And yet in tenderest love our dear 
And heavenly Father sends him here. 

There ’s quiet in that Angel’s glance. 

There 's rest in his still countenance ! 

He mocks no grief with idle cheer. 

Nor wounds with words the mourner’s ear ; 
But ills and woes he may not cure 
He kindly trains us to endure. 

Angel of Patience ! sent to calm 
Our feverish brows with cooling palm ; 

To lay the storms of hope and fear. 

And reconcile life’s smile and tear ; 

The throbs of wounded pride to still. 

And make our own our Father's will 1 

O thou who moumest on thy way, 

With lon^igs for the close of day ; 

He walks with thee, that Angel kind, 

And gently whisiiers, “ Be resigned : 

Bear up, bear on, the end shall tell 
The dear Lord ordei-eth all things well !” 

JOHN Greenleaf Whittier 


THE FIRST SNOW-FALL. 

The snow had begun in the gloaming. 

And busily all the night 

Had been heaping field and highway 
With a silence deep and white. 

Every pine and fir and hemlock 
Wore ermine too dear for an earl. 

And the poorest twig on the elm-tree 
Was ridged inch deep with pearl. 

From sheds new-roofed with Carrara 
Came Chanticleer’s muffled crow, 

The stiff rails .were softened tg swan’s-down. 
And still fluttered dowif the snow. 

I stood and watched by the window 
The noiseless work of the sky, 

And the sudden flurries of snow-bii-ds. 

Like brown leaves whirling b 3 ^ 

I thought of a mound in sweet Auburn 
Where a little headstone stood ; 

How the flakes were folding it gently. 

As did robins the babes in the wood. 
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Up spoke our own little Mabel, 

Saying, “ Father, who makes it snow ? ” 
And 1 told of the good All-fiither 
Who cares for us here below. 

Again I looked at the snow-fall, 

And thought of the leaden sky 
That arched o*er our tet great sorrow, 

When that mound was heaped so high. 

I remembered the gradual patience 
That fell from that cloud like suow, 

Flake by flake, healing and hiding 
The scar of our deep-plunged woe. 

And again to the child I whispered, 

“The snow that husheth all. 

Darling, the merciful Father 
Alone can make it fall ! 

Then, with eyes that saw not, I kissed her ; 

And she, kissing back, could not know 
That my kiss was given to her sister, 

Folded close under deepening snow\ 

James Russell lowell. 


THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 

Thkbe is a Reaper whose name is Death, 

And, with his sickle keen. 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 

And the flowers that grow between. 

“Shall I have naught that is fair?” saith he ; 

“ Have naught but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers w sweet to me, 
1 will give them all hack again.” 

He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes> 

He kissed their droo^iing leaves ; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 

“ My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,* 

The Reaper said, and smiled ; 

** Dear tokens of the earth are i^ey. 

Where he was onee a child. 

“ They shall all bloom in fields of light. 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints, upon their garments white, 

These sacred blossoms wear.” 

And the mother gave, in tears and jMun, 

The flowers she most did lore ; 

She knew she should find them all agrin 
In the fields of light above. 


0, not in cruelty, not in wrath. 

The Reaper came that day ; 

T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. 

Henry Wadsworth Lo.ngfellow. 


OVER THE RIVER. 

Over the river they beckon to me, 

Loved ones who ’ve crossed to the farther side, 

The gleam of their snowy robes I see, 

But their voices are lost in the dashing tide. 

There *s one with ringlets of sunny gold, 

And eyes the reflection of heaven’s own blue ; 

He crossetl in the twilight gray and cold, 

And the pale mist hid him from mortal view. 

We saw not the angels who met him there^ 

The gates of the city we could not see : 

Over the river, over the river, 

My brother stands waiting to welcome me. 

Over the river the boatman pale 
Carried another, the household pet ; 

Her brown curls waved in the gentle gale, 
Darling Minnie ! I see her yet. 

She crossed on her bosom her dimpled hands, 
And fearlessly entered the phantom bark ; 

We felt it glide from the silver sands, 

And all our sunshine grew strangely dark ; 

We know she is safe on the farther side, 

Where all the ransomed and angels be : 

: Over tho river, the mystic river, 

My childhood’s idol is waiting for me. 

For none return from those quiet shores, 

Wlio cross with the boatman cold and pale ; 

We hear the dip of the golden oars, 

And catch a gleam of the snowy sail ; 

And lo! they have passed from om* ycaniing 
hearts, 

They cross the sti-eam and are gone for aye. 

We may not sunder the veil apart 
That hides fi-om our vision the gates of day ; 

We only know that their birks no more 
May sail with us o’er life’s stoimy sea ; 

Yet somewhere, 1 know, on the miseen shore. 
They watch, and beckon, and wait for me. 

And 1 sit and think, when the sunset’s gold 
Is flushing river and hill and shore, 

I shall one day stand by the water cold, 

And list for the sound of the boatman’s oar ; 

1 shall watch for a gleam of the flapping sail, 

1 shall hear the boat as it gsins tlte strand, 

1 shall pass from si^it with the boatman |>ale, 
To tho better shore of the spirit laniL 
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I shall know the loved who have gone before, 
And joyfully sweet will the meeting be, 
When over the river, the peaceful river, 

The angel of death shall carry me. 

Nancy Woodbury Priest. 


THE TWO WAITINGS. 

I. 

Dear hearts, you were waiting a year ago 
For the glory to be revealed ; 

You were wondering deeply, with bated breath, 
What treasure the days concealed. 

0, would it be this, or would it be that ? 

Would it be girl or boy ? 

Would it look like father or mother most ? 

And what should you do for joy t 

And then, one day, when the time was full. 
And the spring was coming fast. 

The trembling veil of the body was rent. 

And you saw your baby at last. 

Was it or not what you had dreamed ? 

It was, and yet it was not ; 

But 0, it was better a thousand times 
Than ever you -svished or thought. 

n. 

And now, dear hearts, you are waiting again, 
While the spring is coming fast ; 

For the baby that was a future dream 
Is now a dream of the past : 

A dream of sunshine, and all that swe«t ; 

Of all that is pure and blight ; 

Of eyes that were blue as the sky by day. 

And as soft as the stars by night. 

You are vraiting again for the fulness of time. 
And the glory to be revealed ; 

You are wondering deeply with aching hearts 
What treasure is now concealed. 

0, will she be this, or will slie be that i 
And what will there be in her face 
That will tell you sure that she is your own, 
When you meet in the heavenly place ? 

As it was before, it will be again, 

JPftsiMon' y e ar jm ^ ‘ 
veil Is ^ Mm, 

It 

wmnt CHAtnvjCK. 


FOR CHARLIE’S SAKE. 

The night is late, the house is still ; 

The angels of the hour fulfil 
Their tender ministries, and move 
From couch to couch in cares of love. 

They drop into thy dreams, sweet wife. 

The happiest smile of Charlie’s life. 

And lay on baby’s lips a kiss, 

Fresh from his angel-brother’s bliss ; 

And, as they pass, they seem to make 
A strange, dim hymn, “ For Charlie’s .sake." 

My listening heart takes up the strain, 

And gives it to the night again. 

Fitted with words of lowly praise, 

And patience learned of mournful days, 

And memories of the dead child’s ways. 

His will be done, His will be done ! 

Who gave and took away my son, 

In the far land " to shine and sing 
Before the Beautiful, the King, 

Who every day doth Christmas make, 

All starred and belled for Charlie’s sake. 

For Charlie’s sake I will arise ; 

I will anoint me where he lies. 

And change my raiment, and go in 
To the Lord’s house, and leave iny sin 
Without, and seat me at his board. 

Eat, and be glad, and praise the Lord. 

For wherefore should I fast and weep. 

And sullen moods of mourning keep ? 

I cannot hiing him back, nor he. 

For any calling, come to me. 

The bond the angel Death did sign, 

God sealed — for Charlie's sake, and mine. 

I *m very poor — this slender stone 
Marks all the naiTOW field 1 own ; 

Yet, patient husljandman, I till 

With faith and prayera, that precious hill, 

Sow it with penitential pains, 

And, hopeful, wait the latter reins ; 
Content if, after all, the spot 
Yield barely one foiget-me-not — 

Whether or figs or thistles make 
My crop, content for Charlie’s sake. 

I have no houses, builded well — 

Only that little lonesome cell. 

Where never romping playmates come, 

Nor bashful sweethearts, cunning-dumb — 
All Ax>ril hurst Shf boys, 

Their raiitbowed cloud of glooms a 
Bom with their songs, gene with their toy 
Nor ever is its stuiinrsa stirrefl 
By or chirp of biixl, 
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Or mother’s twilight legend, told 
Of Homer’s pie, or Tiddler’s gold, 

Or fairy hobbling to the door, 

Ked-cloaked and weird, banned and poor. 
To bless the good child’s gracious eyes. 

The good child’s wistful charities, 

-And crippled changeling’s hunch to make 
Dance on his crutch, for good chilli’s sake. 

How is it with the child ? ’T is well ; 

Nor would I any miracle 

Might stir my sleeper’s tranquil trance. 

Or plague his painless countenain‘e : 

I would not any seer might place 
His staff on my immoital’s face, 

Or lip to lip, and eye to eye, 

Charm back his pale inoitality. 

No, Shunamite ! I ’would not break 
God’s stillness. Let them weep who wake. 

For Charlie’s sake my lot is blest : 

No comfort like his mother’s breast, 

No praise like hers ; no charm expressed 
In fairest forms hath half her zest. 

For Charlie’s sake this bird ’s cai’essed 
That death left lonely in the nest ; 

For Charlie’s sake my heart is dressed. 

As for its birthday, in its best ; 

For Charlie’s sake we leave the rest 
To Him who gave, and who did take, 

And saved us twice, for Charlie’s sake. 

John Williamson palmer 


“ONLY A YEAR.” 

Onb year ago, — a ringing voice, 

A clear bine eye. 

And dnstering cnrls of sunny hair. 

Too fair to die. 

Only a year, — no voice, no smile, 

No glance of eye^ 

No clustering curls of golden hair. 

Fair but to die ! 

One year ago, — what loves, what schemes 
Far into life ! 

What joyous hopes, what high resolves. 
What generous strife ! 

The silent picture on the wall. 

The hurial-stone 

Of all that heaut 3 % life, and joy, 

Bemain alone ! 

— one year, — one little j'ear. 
And So much gone ! 

-And yet the evba of life 
Mftvds^aMy on. 


The grave grows green, the flowers bloom fair, 
Above that head ; 

No sorrowing tint of leaf or spray 
Says he is dead. 

No pause or hush of meiTy biixls 
That sing above 

Tells us how coldly sleeps below 
The form we love. 

Where hast thou been this year, beloved ? 
What hast thou seen, — 

What 'risions fair, what glorious life, 

Where thou hast been ^ 

The veil ! the veil ! so tliin, so strong ! 

’Twixt us and thee ; 

The mystic veil 1 when shall it fall, 

That we may see ? 

Not dead, not sleeping, not even gone, 

But present still. 

And waiting for the coming hoiir 
Of God's sweet will. 

Lord of the living and the dead. 

Our Saviour dear I 

We lay in silence at thy feet 
This sad, sad year. ^ 

H A,RRiET Beecher Stowe. 


MY CHILD. 

I CANNOT make him dead ! 

His fair sunshiny head 
Is ever bounding round my study chair ; 

Yet when niy eyes, now dim 
With teal's, I turn to him. 

The vision vanishes, — he is not there 1 

I vralk my i^arlor floor. 

And, through -the oi>en door, 

I hear a footfall on the chamber stair ; 

1 ’m stejiplng toward the hall 
To give the boy a call ; 

And then bethink me that — lie is not there ! 

I thread the crowded street ; 

A satchelled lad 1 meet, 

With the same beaming eyes and colored hair ; 
And, as he ’s panning by. 

Follow him with my eye, 

Scarcely believing that — he is not there I 

I know his face is hid 
IJnder the ooSiii li*l ; 

Closed are his eyes ; cold is tbrehead fair ; 
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My hand that marble felt ; 

O’er it in prayer I knelt ; 

Yet my heart whispei's that — he is not there ! 

1 cannot make him dead ! 

When passing by the bed, 

So long watched over with parental care, 

My spirit and my eye 
Seek him inquiringly, 

Before the thought comes, that — he is not there 1 

When, at the cool gray break 
Of day, from sleep I wake. 

With my first breathing of the morning air 
My soul goes up, with joy. 

To Him who gave my boy ; 

Then comes the sad thought that — he is not 
there ! 

When at the day’s calm close, 

Before we seek repose, 

I ’m with his mother, offering up our prayer ; 
Whate’er I may be saying, 

I am in spirit jirayiug 

For our boy’s spirit, though — he is not there I 

Not there ! — Where, then, is he ? 

The form I used to see 
Was but the raiment that he used to wear. 

The grave, that now doth press 
Upon that cast-ofl" dress, 

Is but his wardrobe locked ; — he is not there ! 

He lives 1 — In all the past 
He lives ; nor, to the last. 

Of seeing him again will 1 'despair ; 

In dreams 1 see him now ; 

And, on his angel brow, 

I see it written, “Thou shalt see me (here ! ” 

Yes, we all live to God ! 

Father, thy chastening rod 
So help us, thine afflicted ones, to bear. 

That, in the spirit land, 

Meeting at thy right hand, 

'T will be our heaven to find that — he is there ! 

John Pierpont. 


CASA WAPPY. 

THE CHILD’S PET NAME, CHOSEN SY HIMSELF. 

And hast thou sought thy heavenly -home. 
Our fond, deaf boy, — 

The realms where son-ow dare not come^ 
Where life is joy ? 

Pure at thy death as at thy birth, 

Thy spirit caught no taint from earth ; 
Even by its bliss we mete our dearth, 

Casa Wappy 1 


Despair was in our last farewell, 

As closed thine eye ; 

Tears of our anguish may not teU 
When thou didst die ; 

Words may not paint our grief for thee ; 
Sighs are but bubbles on the sea 
Of our unfathomed agony ; 

Casa Wappy ! 

Thou weit a vision of delight, 

To bless us given ; 

Beauty embodied to our sight, 

A type of heaven ! 

So dear to us thou wert, thou art 
Even less thine own self, than a part 
Of mine, and of thy mother’s heait, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Thy blight, brief day knew no decline, 

’T was cloudless joy ; 

Sunrise and night alone veere thine, 

Belovfed boy ! 

This moon beheld thee blithe and gay ; 

That found thee prostrate in decay ; 

And ere a third shone, clay was clay, 

Casa Wappy I 

Gem of our hearth, our household pride, 

. Earth’s imdetiled. 

Could love have saved, thou hadst not died, 
Our dear, sweet child ! 

Humbly we Ik>w' to Fate’s decree ; 

Yet had we hoped that Time should see 
Thee mourn for us, not us for thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Do what I may, go where I will, 

Thou meet’st my sight ; 

There dost thou glide before me still, — 

A form of light ! 

I feel thy breath upon my cheek — 

I see thee smile, I hear thee speak — 

Till 0, my heart is like to break, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Methiiiks thou smil’st before me now’. 

With glance of stealth ; 

The hair thrown back from thy full brow 
In buoyant health : 

I see thine eyes’ deep violet light, 

Thy dimpled cheek carnationed bright, 

Thy clasping arms so round and white, 

Casa Wappy 1 

The nursery shows thy pictured wall. 

Thy bat, thy bow. 

Thy doak and bonnet, club and ball ; 

But where art thou ! 
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A corner lioltis tiiiiie empty cliair, 

Thy playthiftgs idly scattered there, 

But speak to us of our despair, 

Casa Wapxjy ! 

Even to the last thy every word — 

To glad, to grieve — 

Was sweet as sweetest song of bird 
On summer s eve ; 

In outward beauty undecayed, 

Death o’er thy spirit cast no shade, 

And like the rainbow thou didst fade, 

Casa Wappy ! 

We mourn for thee when blind, blank night 
The chamber tills ; 

We pine for thee when mom’s first light 
Keddens the hills : 

The sun, the moon, the stars, the sea. 

All — to the wallflower and wild x^ea — 

Are changed ; we saw the world through thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

And though, perchance, a smile may gleam 
Of casual miitli, 

It doth not own, whate’er may seem. 

An inward birth ; 

We miss thy small stop on the stair ; 

We miss thee at thine evening prayer ; . 

All day we miss thee, — everywhere, ^ 

Casa Wappy ! 

Snows muffled eaith when thou didst go, 

In life’s spring-bloom, 

Down to the appointed house below, — 

The silent tomb. 

But now the green leaves of the tree, 

The cuckoo, and “the busy bee,” 

Betum, — but with them bring not thee, 

Casa Wappy ! 

T is so ; but can it be — while flowers 
Revive again — 

Man’s doom, in death that we and ours 
For aye remain ? 

0, can it be, that o’er the grave 
The grass renewed should yearly wave, 

Yet God forget our child to save ? — 

Casa Wappy 1 

It cannot be ; for were it so 
Thus man could die. 

Life were a mockery, thought were woe, 

And truth a lie ; 

Heaven were a coinage of the brain ; 

Religion frenzy, virtue vain. 

And all our hopes to meet again, 

Casa Wappy I 


Then be to us, 0 dear, lost child ! 

With beam of love, 

A star, death’s uncongenial wild 
Smiling above ! 

Soon, soon thy little feet have ti-od 
The skyw^ard path, the seraph’s road. 

That led thee back from man to God, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Yet ’t is sweet balm to our despair, 

Fond, fairest boy, 

That heaven is God’s, and thou art there, 
With him in joy ; 

There past are death and all its woes ; 
There beauty’s stream forever flows ; 

And pleasure’s day no sunset knows, 

Casa Wappy ! 

Farewell, then — for a w’hile, farewell, — 
Pride of my heart ! 

It cannot he that long we dw'ell. 

Thus toi*u apart. 

Time’s shadows like the shuttle flee , 

And dark howe’er life’s night may be. 
Beyond the grave I ’H meet with thee, 
Casa Wappy ! 

DAvm Macbeth Moir. 


THE MERRY LARK. 

The merry, merry lark was up and singing. 

And the hare was out and feeding on the lea, 
And the meriy, meny bells below were ringing, 
When my child’s laugh rang thrbugh me. 

Now the hare is snared and dead beside the 
snowyard, 

And the lark beside the dreary winter sea, 
And my baby in his cradle in the churchyard 
Waiteth there until the bells bring me. 

CHARLES Kingsley. 


THE MORNING-GLORY. 

We wreathed about our darling’s head 
The morning-glory bright ; 

Her little face looked out beneath 
So full of life and light, 

So lit as with a sunrise, 

That we could only say, 

“ She is the morning-glory true, 

And her poor types are they.” 

So always from that happy time 
We called her by their uam^ 

And veiy fitting did it seem, — 

For sure as morning came, 
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Behind her cradle bars she smiled 
To catch the first faint ray, 

As from the trellis smiles the flower 
And opens to the day. 

But not so beautiful they rear 
Their airy cups of blue, 

As turned her sweet eyes to the light, 
Brimmed with sleep’s tender dew ; 

And not so close their tendrils fine 
Round their supports are thrown, 

As those deal* arms whose outstretched plea 
Clasped all hearts to her own. 

We used to think how she had come. 

Even as comes the flower, 

The last and perfect added gift 
To crown Love’s morning hour ; 

Ainl how in her was imaged forth 
' The love we could not say. 

As on the little dewdrops round 
Shines back the heait of day. 

We never could have thought, 0 God, 

That she must wither up, 

Almost before a day was flown, 

. Like the morning-glory’s cup ; 

We never thought to see her droop 
Her fair and noble head. 

Till she lay stretched before our eyes. 

Wilted, and cold, and dead I 

The morning-glory’s blossoming 
Will soon be coming round, — 

We see their rows of heart-shaped leaves 
Upspringing from the ground ; 

The tender things the winter killed 
Renew again their birth. 

But the gloiy of our inoraing 
Has passed away from eartln 

Earth 1 in vain our aching eyes 
Stretch over tliy green plain ! 

Too hainh thy dews, too gross thine air. 

Her spirit to sustain ; 

But up in gi‘oves of Paradise 
Full suroly we shall see 
Our moming-gloiy beautiful 
Twine round our deat Lord’s knee. 

Maria White Lowell. 


ARE THE CHILDREN AT HOME? 

Each day, when the glow of sunset 
Fades in the western sky, 

And the wee ones, tirefl of playing. 

Go tripping lightly by. 


1 steal away from my husband. 

Asleep in his easy-chair, 

And vratch from the open doorway 
Tlieir faces fresh and fair. 

Alone in the dear old homestead 
That once was full of life, 

Ringing with girlish laughter, 

Echoing boyish striie. 

We two are waiting together ; 

And oft, as the shadows come, 

With tremulous voice he calls me, 

“ It is night ! are the children home ? ’ 

“ Yes, love ! ” I answer him gently, 

“ They *re all home long ago ; ” — 

And I sing, in my quivering treble, 

A song so soft and low, 

Till the old man drops to slumber. 

With his heatl upon his hand. 

And I tell to myself the number 
At home in the better land. 

At home, where never a sorrow 
Shall dim their ej’es with tears ! 

Where the smile of God is on them 
Through all the summer years ! 

I know, — yet my aims are empty. 

That fondly folded seven, 

And the mother heart within mo 
Is almost starved for heaven. 

Sometimes, in the dusk of evening, 

1 only shut my eyes, 

And the children are all about me, 

A vision from the skies : 

The babes whose dimpled fingers 
Lost tlie way to my breast, 

And the beautiful ones, the angels, 
Passed to the world of the bleat. 

With never a cloud upon them, 

I see their radiant brows ; 

My boys that I gave to freedom, — 

The red sword sealed their vows ! 

In a tangled Southern forest, 

Twin brothers bold and brave, 

They feU ; and the flag they died foi. 
Thank God ! floats over their gi'ave 

A breath, and the vision is lifted 
Away on wings of light, 

And again wo two are together. 

All alone in the night. 

They tell me his. mind is failing, 

But 1 smile at idle fears ; 

I He is only hack witli the children, 

« In the dear and i^aceful years. 
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And still, as the snmmeT sunset 
Fades away in the west, 

And the wee ones, tired of playing. 

Go trooping home to rest, 

My husband calls from his corner, 

“ Say, love, Ixave the children come ?*’ 
And I answer, with eyes uplifted, 

“ Yes, dear ! they are all at home.” 

MARGARET £. M. SAJMGSTER. 


BABY SLEEPS. 

"She is not dead, hut sleepeth.”— Luke vUi, 52. 

The baby wept ; 

The mother took it from the nurse’s anns. 

And hashed its fears, and soothed its vain alarms. 
And baby slept. 

Again it weei)s, 

And God doth take it fi'om the mother’s arms, 
From present griefs, and future unknown harms, 
And baby sleeps. 

Samuel Hinds. 


GO TO THY REST. 

Go to .thy rest, fair child I 
Go to thy dreamless bed, 

While yet so gentle, undetiled, 

With blessings on thy head. 

Fresh roses in thy hand, 

Buds on thy pillow' laid, 

Haste from this dark and fearful land, 
Where flowers so quickly fade. 

Ere sin has seared the breast. 

Or sorrow' waked the tear, 

Rise to thy throne of changeless rest. 

In yon celestial sphere I 

Because thy smile was fair. 

Thy lip and eye so bright, 

Because thy loving cradle>care 
Wa.s such a dear delight, 

Shull love, with weak embrace. 

Thy upward wing detain ? 

No ! gentle angel, seek thy place 
Amid the cherub train. 

Lvqia Hu.vtlby Sigour.\ey. 


THE WIDOW’S MITE. 

A WIDOW — she had only one! 

A puny and decrepit son ; 

But, day and night, 

Though fretful oft, and weak and small, 
A loving child, he was her all — 

The Widow’s Mite. 


The Widow’s Mite — ay, so sustained, 

She battled onward, nor complained. 

Though friends were fewer : 

And while she toiled for daily fare, 

A little crutch upon the staii- 
Was music to her. 

I saw her then, — and now I see 
That, though resigned and cheerful, she 
Has soiTowed much : 

She has, He gave it tenderly. 

Much faith ; and carefully laid by, 

The little crutch. 

FREDERICK Locker. 


“THEY ARE BEAR FISH TO ME.” 

The fanner’s wife sat at the door, 

A pleasant sight to see ; 

And blithesome were the wee, wee bairns 
That played around her knee. 

Wlien, bending ’neath her heavy creel, 

A poor fish-wife came by, 

And, turning from tlie toilsome road. 

Unto the door drew nigh. 

She laid her burden on the green, 

And spread its scaly store ; 

With trembling hands and pleading words 
She told them o’er and o’er. 

But lightly laughed the young guidwife, 

“ We’re no sae scarce o’ cheer ; 

Tak’ up your creel, and gang your ways, — 
1 'll buy nae fiish sae dear.” 

Bending beneath her load again, 

A w'eary sight to .see ; 

Right sorely si^ed the poor fish-wife, 

“ They are dear fish'to me ! 

** Our boat was oot ae fearfu* night. 

And when the storm blew o’er. 

My husband, and my three brave son^ 

Lay corpses on the shove. 

“I*ve been a wfe for thirty ycar^ 

A childless widow thi-ee ; 

I maun buy them now to sell again, — 
They are dear fish to mo ! ” 

The fanner’s wife turned to the door, — 
Wliat wtLs ’t uiJoii her cheek ? 

What wa.s there rising in her breast. 

That then she scan'e <‘ould s])oak ? 
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She thought upon her ain guidman, 

Her lightsome laddies three ; 

The woman’s words had pierced her heart, — 

“ They are dear fish to me ! ” 

“Come back,” she ciied, with quivering voice, 
And pity’s gathering tear ; 

“ Come in, come in, my poor w'oman, 

Ye’re kindly vrelcome here. 

“ I kentna o’ your aching heart, 

Your weary lot to dree ; 

“I ’ll ne’er forget your sad, sad words : 

‘ They are dear fish to me ! ' ” 

Ay, let the happy-hearted learn 
To pause ere they deny 

The meed of honest toil, and think 
How much their gold may buy, — 

How much of manhood’s wasted strength, 
What woman’s misery, — 

What breaking hearts might swell the cry : 

They are dear fish to me ! ” 

ANONYMOUS. 


CORONACH. 

FROM "THE LADY OF THE LAKH," CANTO III. 

He is gone on the mountain, 

He is lost to the forest, 
like a summer-dried fountain 
When OUT need was the sorest. 

The font, reappearing, 

From the rain-drops shall borrow. 

But to us comes no cheering, 

To Duncan no morrow *. 

The hand of the reaper 

Takes the ears that are hoary ; 

But the voice of the weeper 
Wails manhood in ^oiy. 

The autumn winds rushing 
Waft the leaves that are searest. 

But our fiower was in flushing 
When blighting was nearest. 

Fleet foot on the correi, 

Sage counsel in earner, 

Red hand in the foray. 

How sound is thy slumber ! 

Like the dew on the mountain. 

Like the foam on the river, 

Like the babble on the foiintain, 

Thou art gone, and forever ! 

Sir Walter Scott- 


MOTHER AND POET. 

j TURIN.— after news FROM CAETA. l3ai. 

! This was Laura Savto of Turin, a poetess and patriot, uhose 

sons were killed at Ancona and Gaeta. 

Dead ! one of them shot by the sea in the east, 

And one of them shot in the west by the sea. 

Dead I both my boys ! When you sit at the 
feast, 

And are wanting a great song for Italy free. 
Let none look at me ! 

Yet I was a poetess only last year, 

And good at my art, for a w’^onian, men s«iid. 

But this woman, this, who is agonized here. 

The east sea and west sea rhyme on in her head 
Forever instead. 

What art can a woman be good at ? O, vain ! 

What art is she good at, but hurting her breiist 

With the milk teeth of babes, and a smile at the 
pain ? 

Ah, boys, how you hurt ! you were strong as 
you pressed, 

And 1 proud by that test. 

What art ’s for a woman ! To hold on her knees 

Both darlings ! to feel all their arms round her 
throat 

Cling, struggle a little ! to sew by degrees 

And ’broider the long-clothes and neat little 
coat ! 

To dream and to dote. 

To teach them ... It stings there, 1 made them 
indeed 

Speak plain the word “country,” I taught 
them, no doubt, 

That a country ’s a thing men should die for at 
need. 

I prated of liberty, rights, and about 
The tyrant turned out. 

And when their eyes flashed ... O my beautiful 
eyes ’ . . . 

I exulted ! nay, let them go forth at the wheels 

Of the guns, and denied not. — But then the 
surprise. 

When one sits quite alone ! — Then one weeps, 
then one kneels ! 

— God ! how the house feels ! 

At first happy news came, in gay letters moileil 

With my kisses, of camp-life, and glory, and 
how 

They both loved me, and soon, coming home to 
be spoiled. 

In return would fan ofT every fly from my brow 
With their green laurel-bough. 
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Then was triumph at Turin. « Ancona was free!” | 

And some one came out of the cheers in the 
street 

With a face pale as stone, to say something to me. 

— My Guido was dead ! — I fell down at his feet, 
While they cheered in the street. j 

I bore it ; — friends soothed me : my grief looked 
sublime 

As the ransom of Italy. One boy remained 

To be leant on and walked with, recalling the 
time 

When the first grew immortal, while both of 
us strained 

To the height he had gained. 

And letters still came, — shorter, sadder, more 
strong, 

Writ now but in one hand. ** I was not to 
faint. 

One loved me for two . . , w’ould he with me ere- 
long: 

And ‘Viva Italia’ he died for, our saint, 

’ Who forbids oar complaint.” 

My Nanni would add “he was safe, and aware 

Of a presence that turned off the balls . . • was 
imprest 

It was Guido lumself, who knew what I could 
bear. 

And how *t was impossible, quite dispossessed, 
To live on for the rest.” 

On which without pause up the telegraph line 

Swept smoothly the next news from Gaeta : — 
“Shot. 

Tell his mother.” Ah, ah, “ his,” “ their” moth- 
er; not “mine.” 

No voice says “my mother” again to me. 
What! 

You think Guido forgot ? 

Are souls straight so happy that, dizzy with 
heaven. 

They drop earth’s affections, conceive not of 
woe! 

I think not. Themselves were too lately for- 
given 

Through that love and sorrow which reconciled 
so 

The above and below. 

0 Christ of the seven wounds, who look’dst 
through the dark 

To the face of thy mother ! consider, I pray. 

How we common mothers stand desolate, mark, 

Whose sons, not being Christs, die with eyes 
tum^ away, 

And no last word to say ! 


Both boys dead ! but that 's out of nature. We all 
Have been patriots, yet each liousemust always 
keep one. 

*T were imbecile hewing out roads to a wall. 

And when Italy’s made, for what end is it 
done 

If we have not a son ? 

Ah, ah, ah ! when Gaeta ’s taken, what then ? 
When the fair wicked queen sits no more at 
her sport 

Of the fire-balls of death crashing souls out oi 
men? 

When your guns at Cavalli with final retort 
Have cut the game short, — 

When Venice and Rome keep their new jubilee. 
When your flag takes all heaven for its white, 
green, and red, 

When you have your country from mountain to 
sea, 

When King Victor has Italy’s crown on his 
head, 

(And I have my dead, ) 

What then ? Do not mock me. Ah, ring your 
bells low, 

And bum your lights faintly! — My oountiy 
is there, 

Above the star pricked by the last peak of snow, 
My Italy 's there, — ■with my brave civic pair, 
To disfranchise despair. 

Forgive me. Some women bear children in 
strength, 

And bite back the cry of their pain in self- 
scorn. 

But the birth-pangs of nations will wring us at 
length 

Into such wail as this ! — and we sit on forlorn 
When the man-child is born. 

Dead ! one of them shot by the sea in the west, 
And one of them shot in the east by the sea ! 

Both 1 both my boys ! — If in keeping the feast 
You want a great song for your Italy free, 

Let none look at me ! 

ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWXI.VG. 


EVELYN HOPE. 

Beautiful Evelyn Hope is dead ! 

Sit and watch by her side an hour. 

That is her book-shelf, this her bed ; 

She plucked that piece of geranium-flower. 
Beginning to die too, in the glass. 

Little has yet been changed, I think ; 

The shutters are ^ut, — no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 
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Sixteen years old when she died ! 

Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name, — 
It was not her time to love ; beside, 

Her life had many a hope and aim. 

Duties enough and Uttle cares ; 

And now was quiet, now astir, — 

Till God’s hand beckoned unawares, 

And the sweet white brow is all of her. 

Is it too late, then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What ! your soul was pure and true ; 

The good stars met in your horoscope. 

Made you of spirit, fire, and dew ; 

And just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was naught to each, must 1 be told ? 

We were fellow-mortals, — naught beside " 

No, indeed ! for God above 
Is great to grant as mighty to make. 

And creates the love to reward the love ; 

I claim you still, for my own love’s sake 1 
Delayed, it may be, for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shall traverse, not a few ; 
Much is to learn and much to forget 
Ere the time be come for taking you. 

But the time will come — at last it will — 
When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say. 
In the lower earth, — in the years long still, — 
That body and soul so pure and gay ? 

Why your hair was amber I shall divine. 

And your mouth of your own geranium’s 
red, — 

And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead. 

I have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 

Gained me the gains of various men, 

Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 

Yet one thing — one — in my soul’s full scope. 
Either I missed or itself missed me, — 

And I want and find you,’ Evelyn Hope I 
What is the issue ? let us see ! 

1 loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 

My heart seemed full as it could hold, — 
There was place and to spare for the frank young 
smile. 

And the red young mouth, and the hair’s 
young gpld. 

So, hush ! I will give you this leaf to -keep ; 

See, I shut it inside the sweet, cold hand. 
There, that m our secret 1 ^ to sleep 
You will wake, and rem^bet, and und^taud, 
nd^RT 


HESTER. 

When maidens such as Hester die, 

Their place ye may not well supply, 
Though ye among a thousand try, 

With vain endeavor. 

A month or more hath she been dead, 

Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed 
And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flushed her spirit ; 

I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call ; — if 't was not pride, 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule, 

Which doth the human feeling cool ; 

But she was trained in natui'e’s school, 
Nature had blessed her. 

A waking eye, a prying mind, 

A heart that stirs, is hard to bind ; 

A hawk’s keen sight ye cannot blind, — 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbor, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore > 

Shall we not meet as heretofore 
Some summer morning, 

When from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the day, — 

A bliss that would not go away, — 

A sweet forewarning ? 

CHARLES Lamb. 


ANNABEL LEE. 

It was many and many a year ago, 

In a kingdom by the sea, 

That a maiden lived, whom you may know 
By the name of Annabel Lee ; 

And this maiden she lived with no other thought 
Than to love, and be loved by me. 

I was a child and she was a child, 

In this kingdom by the sea ; 

But we loved with a love that was more than 
love, 

I and my Annabel Lee, — 

With a love that the wingbd seraphs of heaven 
Coveted her and me. 
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And this was the reason that long ago, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

So that her high-born kinsmen came, 

And bore her away from me, 

To shut her up in a sepulchre, 

In this kingdom by the sea. 

The angels, not so happy in heaven. 

Went envying her and me. 

Yes ! that was the reason (as all men know) 

In this kingdom by the sea, 

That the wind came out of the cloud by night. 
Chilling and killing my Annabel Lee. 

But our love it was stronger by far than the love 
Of those who were older than we. 

Of many far wiser than we ; 

And neither the angels in heaven above, 

Kor the demons down under the sea, 

Can ever dissever my soul from the soul 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

And so, all the night-tide I lie down by tbe side 
Of my darling, my darling, my life, and my 
bride, 

In her sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb loiy the sounding sea. 

Edgab AidUAsPoa 

HIGH-TIDE ON THE COAST OF LIN- 
COLNSHIRE. 

frmE. XS7I.J 

The old mayor climbed the belfry tower, 

The ringers rang by two, by three ; 

“ Pull ! if ye never pulled before ; 

Good ringers, pull your best,” quoth he. 

“ Play uppe, play nppe, 0 Boston bells ♦ 

Ply all your changes, all your swells ! 

Play uppe The JBrides of 'Enderby ! ” 

Men say it was a “ stolen tyde,” — 

The Lord that sent it, he knows all. 

But in myne ears doth still abide 
The message that the bells let fall ; 

And there was naught of strange, beside 
Tbe flights of mews and peewits pied. 

By millions crouched on the old sea-wall. 

I sat and spun within the doore ; 

My thread brake off, I raised myne eyes : 

The level sun, like ruddy ore, 

Ijty sinking in the barren skies ; 


And dark agaiust day’s golden death 
She moved where Lindis wandereth, — 

My sonne’s faire wife, Elizabeth. 

** Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! ” calling, 

Ere the early dews wrere falling, 

Farre away I heard her song. 

“Cusha! Cusha!” all along j 
Where the reedy Lindis floweth, 

Floweth, floweth, 

From the meads where melick groweth. 

Faintly came her milking-song. 

“ Cusha ! Cusha ! Cusha ! ” calling, 

“ For the dews will soone be falling ; 

Leave your meadow grasses mellow, 

Mellow, mellow • 

Quit your cowslips, cowrslips yellow ! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot ! come uppe, Lightfoot ! 
Quit the stalks of parsley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ! 

Come uppe, Jetty ! rise and follow ; 

From the clovers lift your head ! 

Come uppe, Whitefoot 1 come uppe, Lightfoot ! 
Come uppe, Jetty ! rise and follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed.” 

If it be long — ay, long ago — 

When I beginne to think howe long, 

Againe I hear the Lindis flow, 

Swift as an arrowe, sharpe and strong ; 

And all the aire, it seemeth mee, 

Bin full of floating bells (sayth shee), 

That ring the tune of End&rhy, 

AUe fresh the level pasture lay. 

And not a shadowe mote be seene, 

Save where, full fyve good miles away, 

The steeple towered from out the greene. 

And lo ! the great bell farre and wide 
Was beard in all the country side 
That Saturday at eventide. 

The swannerds, where their sedges are. 

Moved on in sunset’s golden breath ; 

The shepherde lads 1 heard afarre, 

And my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth ; 

Till, floating o’er the grassy sea, 

Came downe that kyndly message free. 

The Brides of Mams Enderby. 

Then some looked uppe into the sky. 

And all along where Lindis flows 
To where the goodly vessels lie, 

And where the lordly steeple shows. 

They sayde, “ Ahd why should this tl]iing be, 
W^mt danger lowers by land or sea ? 

They ring the tune of Enderint. 
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“ For evil news from Matlethorpe, 

Of pyrate galleys, warping down, — 

For shippes ashore beyond the scorpe. 

They have not spared to wake the towne ; 

But while the west bin red to see, 

And storms be none, and pyrates Ree, 

Why ring The Brides of Enderhy ? 

I looked without, and lo ! my sonne 
Came riding dowme with might and main ; 

He raised a shout as he drew on, 

Till all the welkin rang again : 

“ Elizabeth ! Elizabeth ! ” 

(A sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth.) 

“ The olde sea-wall (he cryed) is downe i 
The rising tide comes on apace ; 

And boats adrift in yonder towne 
Go sailing uppe the market-place ! ” 

He shook as one that looks on death : 

“ God save you, mother ! ” straight he sayth ; 

“ Where is my wife, Elizabeth ? ” 

“Good sonne, where Lindis winds away 
With her two bairns I marked her long ; 

And ere yon bells beganne to play, 

Afar 1 heard her milking-song.” 

He looked across the grassy sea. 

To right, to left, EOt Enderhy ! 

They rang The Brides of JEhiderhy. 

With that he cried and beat his breast ; 

For lo ! along the river’s bed 
A mighty eygre reared his crest. 

And uppe the Lindis raging sped. 

It swept with thunderous noises loud, — 

Shaped like a curling snow-white cloud, 

Or like a demon in a shroud. 

And rearing Lindis, backward pressed, 

Shook all her trembling bankes amaine ; 

Then madly at the eygre’s breast 
Flung uppe her weltering walls again. 

Then bankes came downe with ruin and rout, — 
Then beaten foam flew round about, — 

Then all the mighty floods were out. 

So faiTe, so fast, the eygre di*ave, 

The heart had hardly time to beat 
Before a shallow seething wave 
Sobbed in the grasses at oure feet : 

The feet had hardly time to flee 
Before it brake against the knee, — 

And all the world was in the sea. 

U^jon the roofe we sate that ni^t ; 

The nmse of bells went sweeping by ; 

1 marked the lofty beacon light 
Stream from the church-tower, reil and hig^i, — 


A lurid mark, and dread to see ; 

And awsome bells they were to mee, 

; That in the dark rang Enderhy. 

■ They rang the sailor lads to guide, 

, From roofe to roofe who fearless rowed : 

' And 1, — my sonne was at my side, 

And yet the ruddy beacon glowed ; 

And yet he moaned beneath his breath, 

“ O, come in life, or come in death ! 

0 lost ! my love, Elizabeth ! ” 

And didst thou visit him no more * 

Thou didst, thou didst, my daughter deare ' 
The waters laid thee at his doore 
Ere yet the early dawn was clear : 

Thy pretty bairns in fast embrace, 

■ The hfted sun shone on thy face, 

Downe drifted to thy dwelling-place. 

That flow strewed wrecks about the grass, 

That ebbe swept out the flocks to sea, — 

A fatal ebbe and flow, alas ! 

To manye more than myne and mee ; 

But each will moume his own (she sayth) 

And sweeter woman ne’er drew breath 
Than my sonne’s wife, Elizabeth. 

1 shall never hear her more 
By the reedy Lindis shore, 

“ Cusha I Ousha ! Cusha ! ” calling, 

Ere the early dews be falliug ; 

1 shall never hear her song, 

“Cusha ! Cusha ! ” all along. 

Where the sunny Lindis floweth, 

Goeth, floweth. 

Prom the meads where melick groweth, 

Where the water, winding down, 

Onward floweth to the town. 

] I sliall never see her more. 

Where the leeds and rushes quiver. 

Shiver, quiver. 

Stand beside the sobbing river, — 

Sobbing, throbbing, in its falling, 

To the sandy, lonesome i^ore ; 

1 shall never hear her calling, 

“ Leave yom* meadow grasses mellow, 

M^ow, mellow ! 

Quit your cowslips, cowslips yellow t 

Come uppe, Whit^oot I come uppe, Lightfoot i 

Quit your pipes of parley hollow, 

Hollow, hollow ! 

Come uppe, Lightfoot ! rise and follow ; 

Lightfoot ! Whitefoot ! 

From your clovers lift the head ; 

Come uppe, Jetty ! follow, follow, 

Jetty, to the milking-shed ! “ 


Jean inc;ei.ow. 
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TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 

fComposed by Bums, in September, i?®?. on the anniversary of 
the day on mhich he heard of the death of his early love. Mary 
Campbell.] 

Thou lingering star, with lessening ray, 

That lov’st to greet the early morn, 

Again thou nsher'st in the day 
My Mary from my soul was torn. 

0 Mary ! dear depai-ted shade ! 

Where is thy place of hlissful rest i 
See’st thou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear*st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

That sacred hour can I forget, — 

Can I forget the hallowed gi*ove, 

Where by the winding Ayr we met 
To live one day of parting love ? 

Eternity will not efface 
Those records dear of transports past ; 

Thy image at our last embrace ; 

Ah ! little thought we *t w'as our last t 

Ayr, gurgling, kissed his pebbled shore, 
O’erhung with wild woods, thickening green ; 
The flagrant birch, and haw’thom hoar, 

Twined amorous round the raptured scene ; 
The flowers sprang wanton to he prest, 

The birds sang love on every spray, — 

Till soon, too soon, the glowing west 
Proclaimed the speed of winged day. 

Still o’er these scenes my memory wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care ! 

Time but the impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear. 

My Mary 1 dear departed shade ! 

Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st tbou thy lover lowly laid ? 

Hear’st thou the groans that rend his breast 

ROBERT BURNS.' 


O, SNATCHED AWAY IN BEAUTY’S 
BLOOM! 

0, SNATCHED away in beauty’s bloom, 

Oil thee shall press no ponderous tomb ; 

But on thy turf shall roses rear 
Their leaves, the earliest of the year, 

And the wild cypress wave in tender gloom : 

And oft by yon blue gusbuig stream 
Shall Sonow lean her drooping liead. 

And feed deep thought with many a dream, 
And lingering pause and lightly tread ; 

Fond wretch f as if her step disturbed the dead ! 


Away I we know that tears are vain, 

That death nor heeds nor hears distress : 
Will this unteach us to complain ? 

Or make one mourner weep the less ? 

And thou, who tell’st me to forget. 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet. 

LORD BYRON. 


THY BRAES WERE BONNY. 

Thy braes were bonny. Yarrow stream ! 

When firat on them I met my lover ; 

Thy braes how dreary. Yarrow stream ! 
When now thy waves his body cover. 

Forever now, 0 Yarrow Stream ! 

Thou art to me a stream of sorrow ; 

For never on thy banks shall I 
Behold my love, the flower of Yarrow. 

He promised me a milk-white steed, 

To bear me to his father s bowers ; 

He promised me a little page, 

To ’squire me to his father’s towers ; 

He promised me a wedding-ring, — 

The wedding-day was fixed to-morrow ; 
Now he is wedded to his grave, 

Alas, his watery grave, in Yarrow I 

Sweet were his words when last we met ; 

My passion 1 as freely told him i 
Clasped in his ams, 1 little thought 
That I should neveimore behold him ! 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost ; 

It vanished with a shriek of sorrow ; 

Thrice did the water-wraith ascend. 

And gave a doleful groan through Yarrow. 

His mother from the window looked 
With all the longing of a mother ; 

His little sister weeping walked 
The greeuwood.path to meet her brother. 
They sought him east, they sought him west, 
They sought him all the forest thorough ; 
They only saw the cloud of night. 

They only heard the roar of Yarrow ! 

No longer from thy window look. 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother I 
No longer walk, thou lovely maid ; 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother ! 

No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more the forest thorough : 
For, wandering in the ni^t so dark, 

He fell a lifel^ corse in Yarrow. 
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The tear shall never leave my cheek, i 

No other youth shall he my maiTow ; 

1 ’ll seek thy body in the stream, 

And then with thee I ’ll sleep in Yarrow. 

JOHN Logan. 


DOUGLAS, DOUGLAS, TENDER AND 
TRUE. 

CouLi> ye come back to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
In the old likeness that 1 knew*, 

I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

Never a scornful word should giieve ye, 

I ’d smile on ye sweet as the angels do ; — 
Sw’eet as your smile on me shone ever, 

Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 

0, to call back the days that are not ! 

My eyes were blinded, your words were few : 
Do you know- the ti’uth now up in heaven, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ? 

I never was worthy of you, Douglas ; 

Not half w’oithy the like of you : 

Now all men beside seem to me like shadows — 
I love 2 /OM, Douglas, tender and true. 

Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, Douglas, 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew ; 

As I lay my heart on your dead heait, Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender- and true. 

Dinah Maria Mulock Craik. 


FIRST SPRING FLOWERS. 

I AM watching for the early buds to wake 
Under the snow : 

From little beds the soft w’hite covering take. 
And, nestling, lo ! 

They lie, with pink lips parted, all aglow i 

0 darlings ! open wide your tender eyes ; 

See ! I am here — 

Have been here, waiting under winter skies 
Till you appear — 

You, just come up from where Aelies so near. 

Tell me, dear flowere, is he gently kid. 

Wrapped round from cold ; 

Has spnng about him fair green garments made, 
Fold over fold ; 

Are sweet things growing with him in tin* 
mould ? 


I Has he found quiet resting-place at kst, 

After the light ? 

What message did he send me, as you passed 
Him in the night. 

Eagerly pushing upward toward the light ? 

I wrill not pluck you, lest A is liand should be 
Close clasping you : 

These slender hbres which so cling to me 
Do grasp him too — 

What gave these delicate veins their blood- 
red hue i 

One kiss I press, dear little bud, half shut. 

On your sweet eyes ; 

For w*hen the April rain falls at your foot, 

And April sun yearns downwai*d to your root 
From soft spring skies, 

//, too, may reach him, where he sleeping lies. 

Mary W’oolsev Ho\vla.m>. 


MINSTREL’S SONG. 

0, sixG unto my roundelay I 
0, drop the briny tear with me t 
, Dance no more at holiday ; 

Like a running river be. 

J/l/ love is dead, 

Gojie to his death-bed. 

All under the icillow-tree. 

Black his hair as the winter night. 
White his neck as the summer .snow, 
Ruddy his face as the morning light ; 
Cold he lies in the grave below. 

My love is dead, etc. 

Sweet his tongue as the throstle’s note ; 

Quick in dance as thought can be ; 
Deft his tabor, cudgel stout ; 

0, he lies by the willow-tree ! 

My love is dead, etc. 

Hark ! the raven fiaps his wing 
In the biiered dell below ; 

Hark ! the death-owl loud doth sing 
To the nightmares as they go. 

My love is dead, etc. 

» 

See I the white moon shines on high ; 

Whiter is my true-love’s shroud, 
Whiter than the morning sky. 

Whiter than the evening cloud. 

My love is dead, etc. 

Here, upon my true-love’s grave 
Shall the heiren flowers be laid, 

Nor one holy saint to save 
All the coldness of a maid. 

My love is dead, etc. 
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With my liands I ’ll bind the briei-s 
Round his holy corse to gre ; 

Ouphant fairy, light your tires ; 

Here my body still shall be. 

J/y /ore is dead, etc. 

Come, with aeorn-cup and thoni, 

Dmin my heart’s blood away ; 

Life and all its good I scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day. 

My love is deadi etc. 

W'ater-witches, crowned with reytes, 

Bear me to your lethal tide. 

I die ! I come ! my true-love waits. 

Thus the damsel spake, and died. 

Thomas chatterton. 


SELECTIONS FROM “IN MEMORIAM.” 

(ARTHUR HENRY HALLAM. OB. 1833 ] 

GKJEF UNSPEAKABLE, 

I SOMETIMES hold it half a bin 
To put in words the grief I feel : 

For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within* 

But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 

A use in measured language lies ; 

The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 

In words, like weeds, I *11 wrap me o’er. 

Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 

But that large grief which these enfold 
Is given in outline and no more. 

BEAD, IN A FOREIGN LAND. 

Fair ship, that from the Italian shore 
Sailest the placid ocean-plains 
With my lost Arthurs loved remains, 
Spread thy full wings, and waft him o’er. 

So draw him home to those that mourn 
In vain ; a favorable speed 
Ruffle thj' mirrored mast, and lead • 
Through prosperous floods his holy uni. 

All night no ruder air perplex 
Thy sliding keel, till Phosphor, bright 
As our pure love, through early light 
Sliall glimmer on the dewy decks. 

Sphere all your lights around, above ; 

Sleep, gentle heavens, before the prow ; 
Sleep, gentle winds, as he sleeps now. 

My friend, the brother of my love ; 


My Arthur, whom 1 shall not see 
Till all my widowed race be run ; 

Dear as the mother to tlie son. 

More than my brothers are to me. 

THE PEACE OF SORllOW. 

Calm is the morn without a sound. 

Calm as to suit a calmer grief, 

And only through the faded leaf 
The chestnut pattering to the ground : 

Calm and deep peace on this high wold 
And on these dews that drench the furze, 
And all the silveiy gossamers 
That twinkle into green and gold : 

Calm and still light on yon great plain 
That sweeps with all its autumn bowers, 
And crowded farms and lessening towens, 
To mingle with the bounding main : 

Calm and deep peace in this wide air, 

These leaves that redden to the fall ; 

And in my heart, if calm at all, 

If any calm, a calm despair : 

Calm on the seas, and silver sleep, 

And waves that sway themselves in rest, 
And dead calm in that noble breast 
Which heaves hut with the heaving deep. 

TIME AND ETERNITY. 

If Sleep and Death be truly one. 

And eveiy spirit’s folded bloom 
Through all its intervital gloom 
In some long trance should slumber on ; 

Unconscious of the sliding hour, 

Bare of the body, might it last, 

And silent traces of the i^ast 
Be all the color of the flower : 

So then urere nothing lost to man ; 

So that still gaixien of the souls 
In many a figured leaf enrolls 
The total world since life began ; 

And love will last as pui’e and whole 
As when he loved me here in Time, 

And at the spiritual prime 
Rewaken with the dawning soul. 

PERSONAL RESURRECTION. 

That each, who seems a separate whole, 
Should nrnve his reunds, and fusing all 
Tlie skirts of self again, should fall 
Remeiging in the general Soul, 
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Is faith as ragae as all unsweet : 

Eternal form shall still divide 
The eternal soul from all beside ; 

And I shall know him when we meet : 

And we shall sit at endless feast, 
Enjoying each the other’s good : 

What vaster dream can hit the mood 
Of Love on earth ? He seeks at least 

Upon the last and sharpest height, 

Before the spirits fade away. 

Some landing-place to clasp and say, 

“ Farewell ! We lose ourselves in light.” 


SPIRITUAL COMPANIONSHIP. 

How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 

In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day. 

Except, like them, thou too canst say, 

My spirit is at peace with all. 

They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair. 

The memory like a cloudless air, 

The conscience as a sea at rest : 

But when the heart is full of din, 

And doubt beside the portal waits, 

They can but listen at the gates, 

And hear the household jar within. 

Do we indeed desire the dead 
Should still be near us at our side ? 

Is there no baseness we would hide ? 

17o inner vUeness that we dread ? 

Shall he for whose applause I strove, 

I had such reverence for his blame, 

See with clear eye some hidden shame. 

And I be lessened in his love ? 

I wrong the grave with fears untrue : 

Shall love be blamed for want of faith ? 

There must be wisdom with great Deatli : 

The dead shall look me through aud through. 

Be near us when we climb or Ml : 

Ye watch, like God, the rolling hours 
With larger other eyes than ours, 

To make allowance for us all. 


DEATH IN life’s PRIME. 

So many worlds, so much to do, 

So little done, snch things to be, 

I How know I what had need of thee ^ 

For thou wert strong as thou wert true. 

i 

j The fame is quenched that I foresaw. 

The head hath missed an earthly wreath : 
I curse not nature, no, nor death ; 

For nothing is that errs from law. 

We pass ; the path that each man trod 
Is dim, or will be dim, with weeds : 

What fame is left for human deeds 
In endless age ? It rests with God. 

0 hollow wraith of dying fame. 

Fade wholly, while the soul exults, 

Aud self-enfolds the large results 
Of force that would have forged a name. 

THE poet’s tribute. 

What hope is here for modem rhyme 
To him who turns a musing eye 
On songs, and deeds, and lives, that lie 
Foreshortened in the tract of time ? 

These mortal lullabies of pain 
May bind a book, may line a box, 

May serve to curl a maiden’s locks : 

Or when a thousand moons shall wane 

A man upon’ a stall may find. 

And, passing, turn the page that tells 
A grie^ then changed to something else, 
Sung by a long-forgotten mind. 

But what of that ? My darkened ways 
Shall ling with music all the same ; 

To breathe my loss is more than fame, 

To utter love more sweet than praise. 

Alfred Tennysok 


THE PASSAGE. 

Many a year is in its grave 
Since I crossed this restless wave : 
And the evening, fair as ever. 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 

Then in this same boat , beside, 

Sat two comrades old and tried, — 
One with all a father^s truth. 

One with all the fire of youth. 
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One on earth in silence wrought, 

And his grave in silence sought ; 

But the younger, brighter form 
Passed in battle and in storm. 

So, whene’er I turn mine eye 
Back upon the days gone by. 

Saddening thoughts of friends come o’er me. 
Friends that closed their course before me. 

But what binds us, Mend to friend, 

But that soul with soul can blend ? 

Soul-like were those hours of yore ; 

Let us walk in soul once more. 

Take, 0 boatman, thrice thy fee, 

Take, I give it willingly ; 

For, invisible to thee, 

Spirits twain have crossed with me. 

From the German of LUDWio Uhlan'D 
Translation of SARAH AUSl fLS. 


HOME THEY BKOUGHT HEK WARRIOR 
BEAD. 

FROU “THE PRIN'CESS.” 

Home they brought her warrior dead : 

She nor swooned, nor uttered cry ; 

AH her maidens, watching, said, 

“She must weep or she will die.” 

Then they praised him, soft and low. 

Called him w’orthy to be loved, 

Truest friend and noblest foe ; 

Yet she neither spoke nor 'moved. 

Stole a maiden from her place. 

Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face ; 

Yet she neither moved nor wept. 

Rose a nurse of ninety years. 

Set his child upon her knee, — 

Like summer tempest came her tears, 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.” 

AtFKEU TEfJNYSON. 


LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 

I ’m sittin* on the stile, Mary, 

Where we sat side by side 
On a bright May momin’ long ago. 

When first yon were my bvulc ; 

The com was springin* fresh and green. 
And the lark sang loud and high ; 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 

And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary ; 

The day is bright as then ; 

The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 

And the corn is green again ; 

But I miss the soft clasp of your hand, 

And your breath, warm on my cheek ; 
And 1 still keep list’nin’ lor the words 
You neveiTOore will speak. 

’Tis hut a step down yonder lane. 

And the little church stands near, — 
The church where we were wed, Mary ; 

I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 

And my step might break your rest, — 
For I ’ve laid you, darling, down to sle(*p, 
With your baby on your breast. 

I *m veiy lonely now, Mary, 

For the ]K)or make no new friends ; 

But, O, they love the better still 
The few our Father sends ! 

And you were all I had, Mary, — 

My blessin’ and my pride ; 

There *s nothing left to cai*e for now, 

Since my poor Mary died. 

Yours was the good, brave heart, Marj", 
That still kept hoping on, 

When the trust iu God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone ; 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 

And the kind look on your brow, — 

I bless you, Mary, for that same, 

Though you cannot hear me now. 

I thank you for the i)atient smile 
When your heart was fit to break, — 
When the hunger-pain was gnawin’ there, 
And yon hid it for my sake ; 

I bless you for the pleasant word, 

When your heart was sad and sore, — 

0, I *m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more I 

I ’m biddiu* you a long farewell, 

My Mary — kind and tiue ! 

But 1 11 not forget you, darling. 

In the land I’m goin’ to ; 

They say there ’s bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always theiT, — 

But 1 11 not forget old Ireland, 

Were it fifty times as fair ! 

And often in those grand old wooils 
1 ’ll sit, and shut my eyes» 

And my heart will travel hack again 
To the place where Mary lies ; 
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And I *11 think I see the little stile ^ And, that dumb companion eWng, 

Where we sat side by side, } The tears gushed forth which he strove to check ; 

And the springin’com, and the bright May mom, ^ He bowed his head on his charger*s neck : 

When first you were my bride. \ O steed, that every nerve didst strain, 

HELEN SELINA SHERIDAN. Ladv dufferin. | Dear steed, our ride hath been in vain 


THE KINO OF DENMARK’S RIDE. 

Word was brought to the Danish king 
(Hurry!) 

That the love of his heart lay suffering. 

And pined for the comfort his voice would bring; 

(0, ride as though you were flying !) 

Better he loves each golden curl 
On the brow of that Scandinavian girl 
Than his rich crown jewels of ruby and i)earl : 
And his rose of the isles is dying ! 

Thirty nobles saddled with speed ; 

(Hurry!) 

Each one mounting a gallant steed 
Which he kept for battle and days of need ; 

(0, ride as though you were flying I) 

Spurs were struck in the foaming flank ; 
Worn-out chargers staggered and sank ; 

Bridles were slackened, and girths were burst ; 
But ride as they would, the king rode first, 

For his rose of the isles lay dying ! 

His nobles are beaten, one by one ; 

(Hurry!) 

They have fainted, and faltered, and homeward 
gone ; 

His little fair page now' follows alone, 

For strength and for courage trying ! 

The king looked back at that faithful child ; 
Wan was the face that answering smiled ; 

They passed the drawbridge with clattering din, 
Then he dropped ; and only the king roile in 
Where his rose of the isles lay dying ! 

The king blew a blast on his bugle horn ; 
(Silence !) 

No answer came ; but faint and forlorn 
All echo returned on the cold gray mom, 

Like the breath of a spirit sighing. 

The eafistle portal stood giimly w'ide ; 

None welcomed the king from that weary ride ; 
For dead, in the light of the dawning day. 

The pale sweet form of the welcomer lay, 

Who had yearned for his voice while dying ! 

The panting steed, with a drooping crest, 

Stood weary. 

The king returned from her chamber of rest, 

The thick sobs choking in his breast ; 


To the halls where my love lay dying ! ” 

CAROLI.NE ELIZABETH SARAH NORTON, 


THE BARON’S LAST BANQUET. 

O’er a low conch the setting sun 
Had thrown its latest ray. 

Where in his last stn ng agony 
A dying warrior lay, — 

The stem old Baron Rudiger, 

, Whose frame had ne’er been bent 
j ‘ By wasting pain, till time and toil 
Its iron strength had spent. 

“ They come around me here, and say 
My days of life are o’er, 

That I shall mount my noble steed 
And lead my band no more ; 

They come, and to my beard they dare 
To tell me now, that I, 

Their own liege lord and master bora, — 

That I — ha ! ha ! — mnst die. 

And what is Death ? I Ve dared him oft 
Before the Paynim spear, — 

Think ye he ’s entered at my gate, 

Has come to seek me here 'f 
1 Ve met him, faced him, scorned him, 

When the fight was raging hot, — 

I *11 try his might — I ’ll brave his power ; 
Defy, and fear him not. 

“ Ho ! sound the tocsin from my tower, — 
And fire the culverin, — 

Bid each retainer arm with speed, — 

Call every vassal in ; 

Up with my banner on the wall, — 

The banquet-hoard prepare, — 

Throw wide the portal of my hall, 

And bring my armor there 1 ” 

A hundred hands were busy then, — 

The banquet forth was spread, — 

And rung ■fee heavy oaken floor 
With many a martial tread. 

While from the rich, dark ti'acery 
Along the vaulted wall, 

Lights gleamed on harness, plume, and spear, 
O’er the proud old Gothic hall. 

Fast hunying through the outer gate. 

The mailed retainers poured, 

On throng the portal’s frowning arch, 

And thronged around the hoard. 
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While at its head, within his dark, 

Carved oaken chair of state, 

Armed cap-a-pie, stern Rudiger, 

With gii-ded falchion, sate. 

** Fill every beaker up, my men, 

Pour forth the cheering wine ; 

There *s life and strength in every drop, — 
Thanksgiving to the vine ! 

Are ye all there, my vassals true 1 — 

Mine eyes are waxing dim ; — 

Fill round, my tried and fearless ones, 

Each goblet to the brim. 

“ Ye 're there, but yet I see ye not. 

Draw forth each trusty sword, — 

And let me hear your faithful steel 
Clash once around my board : 

I hear it faintly : — Louder yet ! — 

What clogs my heavy breath ? 

Up, all, — and shout for Rudiger, 

* Defiance unto Death 1 ’ ** 

Bowl rang to bowl, — steel clanged to steel, 
And rose a deafening cry 
Tliat made the torches flare around. 

And shook the flags on high : — 

Ho ! cravens, do ye fear him ? — 

Slaves, traitors ! have ye flown ? 

Ho ! cowards, have ye left me 
To meet him here alone ? 

“ But I defy him : — let him come ! ” 

Down rang the massy cup. 

While from its sheath the ready blade 
Came flashing half-way up : 

And, with the black and heavy plumes 
Scarce trembling on his head, 

There, in his dark, carved, oaken chair. 

Old Rudiger sat, 

ALBERT G. Greene. 


FAREWELL TO THEE, ARABY*S 
DAUGHTER. 

FROU “THE PIKE-WORSHIPPERS." 

Farewell, — farewell to thee, Araby’s tlaughter ! 

{Thus warbled a Peri beneattli the dark sea ;) 
No pearl ever lay under Oman's green water 
More pure in its shell than thy spirit in thee. 

O, fair as the sea-flower close to thee growing, 
How light was thy heart till love's witchery 
came. 

Like the wind of the south o'er a summer lute 
blowings 

And hushed all its music and withered its frame! 


But long, upon Araby’s green sunny highlands. 
Shall maids and theii* lovers remember the 
doom 

Of her who lies sleeping among the Pearl Islands, 
With naught but the sea-star to light up her 
tomb. 

And still, when the merry date-season is burning. 
And calls to the palm-groves the young and 
the old. 

The happiest there, from their pastime returning 
At sunset, will weep when thy story is told. 

The young village maid, when with flowers she 
dresses 

Her dark-flowing hair for some festival day, 

Will think of thy fate till, neglecting her tresses. 
She mournfully turns from the mirror away. 

Nor shall Iran, beloved of her hero, forget thee, — 
Though tyrants watch over her tears as they 
start. 

Close, close by the side of that hero she '11 set thee-. 
Embalmed in the innermost shrine of her 
heart. 

Farewell ! — he it ours to embellish thy pillow 
With everything beauteous that grows in the 
deep ; 

Each flower of the rock and each gem of the billow 
Shall sweeten thy bed and illumine thy sleep. 

Around thee shall glisten the loveliest amber 
That ever the sorrowing sea-bird has wept *, 

With many a shell, in whose hollow-wi’eathed 
chamber, 

We, Peiis of ocean, by moonlight have slept. 

We *11 dive where the gardens of coral lie dark- 
ling. 

And i>lant all the rosiest stems at thy head ; 

We *11 seek where the sands of the Caspian are 
sparkling, 

And gather their gold to strew over thy bed. 

Farewell ! — farewell ! — until pity’s sweet foun- 
tain 

Is lost in the heaiis of the fair and the brave. 

They *11 weep for the Chieftain who died on that 
mountain, 

Tliey 'll weep for the Maiden who sleeps in the 
wave. 

Thomas Moore. 


GRIEF. 

FROM “HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK." ACT I. SC. 9- 

Queex. Good Hamlet, cast thy nighted color 
off. 

And let thine eye look like a friend on Denmark. 
Do not, forever, with thy veR^ lids 
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Seek for thy noble father in the dust : 

Thou know’st *t is common, — all that live must 
die, 

Passing through nature to etemitj^ 

Hamlet. Ay, madam, it is common. 

Queen. If it be, 

Why seems it so particular with thee ? 

Ham. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not 
seems. 

'T is not alone my inky cloak, good mother, 

Nor customary suits of solemn black. 

Nor windy suspiration of forced breath. 

No, nor the fruitful river in the eye. 

Nor the dejected havior of the visage. 

Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief. 
That can denote me tiuly : these, indeed, seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play : 
But I have that within, which passeth show ; 
These, but the trappings and the suits of woe. 

Shakespeare. 


TO DEATH. 

Methinks it were no pain to die 
On such an eve, when such a sky 
O’er-canopies the west ; 

To gaze my fill on yon calm deep, 

And, like an infant, fall asleep 
On Earth, my mother’s breast. 

There ’s peace and welcome in yon sea 
Of endless blue ti'anquillity : 

These clouds are living things : 

I trace their veins of liquid gold, 

I see them solemnly unfold 
Their soft and fleecy wings. 

These be the angels that convey 
Us weary children of a day — 

Life’s tedious nothing o’er — 

Where neither passions come, nor woes, 

To vex the genius of repose 
On Death’s majestic shore. 

No darkness there divides the sway 
With startling dawn and dazzling day ; 

But gloriously serene 
Ai'e the interminable plains *. 

One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wide silent scene. 

I cannot doff all human fear ; 

1 know thy greeting is severe 
To this poor shell of clay ; 

Yet come, O Death 1 thy fre^ng kiss 
Emancipates ! thy rest is bliss ! 

1 would I were away ! 

From the GeroiM of GLUCK. 


NOW AND AFTERWAEDS. 

“ Two hands upon the breast, and labor is past.” 

Russian pru^’ERL. 

“ Two hands upon the breast. 

And labor ’s done ; 

Two pale feet crossed in re.st, — 

The race is won ; 

Two eyes with coin-weights shut, 

And all tears cease ; 

Two lips where grief is mute. 

Anger at peace : ” 

So pray we oftentimes, mourning our lot ; 

God in his kindness answereth not. 

“Two hands to work addrest 
Aye for his praise ; 

Two feet that never rest 
Walking his ways ; 

Two eyes that look above 
Through all their tears ; 

Two lips stai breathing love. 

Not wrath, nor fears : ” 

So pray we afterwards, low on our knees ; 

Pardon those erring prayers ! Father, hear these ! 

Dinah Maria Mulock Craik 


REST. 

I LAY me down to deep, 

With little care 

Wlietlier my waking find 
Me here, or there. 

A bowing, burdened head 
That only asks to rest. 

Unquestioning, upon 
A loving breast. 

My good right-hand forgets 
Its cunning now ; 

To march the weary march 
I know not how, 

I am not eager, bold, 

Nor strong, — all that is past ; 

I am ready not to do. 

At last, at last. 

My half-day’s work is done, 

And this is all my part, — 

1 give a patient God 
My patient heart ; 

And grasp his banner still. 

Though all the blue be dim ; 

Tliese stripes as well as stain 
Lead after him. 

Mary woolsey Howland. 
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BEYOND THE SMILING AND THE 
WEEPING. 

Beyoki) the smiling and the weeping 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the wahing and the sleeping, 

Beyond the sowing and the reaping, 

1 shall be soon. 

Xore, red^ and home ! 

Sweet hope ! 

Zordj tarry noU hut come. 

Beyond the blooming and the fading 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the shining and the shading. 

Beyond the hoping and the dreading, 

1 shall be soon. 

LovCt rcsti home ! etc. 

Beyond the rising and the setting 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the calming and the fretting, 

Beyond remembering and forgetting, 

I shall be soon. 

Jjove, rest, and homs ! etc. 

Beyond the gathering and the strewing 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the ebbing and the flowing. 

Beyond the coming and the going, 

1 shall be soon. 

Jjmj rest^ and home / etc. 

Beyond the parting and the meeting 
I shall be soon ; 

Beyond the farewell and the greeting, 

Beyond this pulse’s fever beating, 

I shall be soon. 

Zove, restf and home ! etc. 

Beyond the frost chain and the fever 
1 shall be soon ; 

Beyond the rock waste and the river. 

Beyond the ever and the never, 

I shall be soon. 

Xove, and home ! 

Sweet hope t 

Zord^ tarry hut come> 

HORATIUS SONAR. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. 

I ’m wearing awa’, Jean, 

Like snaw when it ’s thaw, Jean ; 

I ’m wearing awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There ’s nae sorrow there, Jean, 
Them *s neither cauld nor care, Jean, 
The day is aye fair 
In the land o’ the leaL 


Ye were aye leal and true, Jean ; 

Your task ’s ended noo, Jean, 

And I ’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leal. 

Our bonnie bairn ’s there, Jean, 

She was baith guid and fair, Jean : 

0, we grudged her right sair 
To the land o’ the leal ! 

Then dry that tearfii’ e’e, Jean, 

My soul langs to he free, Jean, 

And angels wait on me 
To the land o’ the leal ! 

Now fare ye weel, my ain Jean, 

This warld’s care is vain, Jean ; 

We ’ll meet and aye be fain 
In the land o’ the leal. 

Carolina. Baroness Nairne. 


SOFTLY WOO AWAY HER BREATH. 

Softly woo away her breath, 

Gentle death ! 

Let her leave thee with no strife, 

Tender, mournful, murmuring life ! 

She hath .seen her happy day, — 

She hath had her bud and blossom ; 

Now she pales and shrinks away, 

Earth, into thy gentle bosom I 

She hath done her bidding here, 

Angels dear ! 

Bear her perfect soul above, 

Seraph of the skies, — sweet love ! 

Good she was, and fair in youth ; 

And her mind was seen to soar, 

And her heart was wed to truth : 

Take her, then, forevermore, — 

Forever — evermore, — 

Bryan Waller Procter {Sarty CorKTua/i). 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

** lam dying.**— SHAKESPEARE'S Aittony and 

Cleofatra, Act iv. Sc. 13. 

I AM dying, Egypt, dying, 

Ebbs the crimson life-tide fast, 

And the dark Plutonian shadows 
Gather on the evening blast ; 

Let thine arms, O Queen, enfold me, 

Hash thy sobs and bow thine ear ; 

Listen to the great heart-secrets. 

Thou, and thon alone, must hear. 
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Though my scarred and veteran legions 
Bear their eagles high no more, 

And my \^Tecked and scattered galleys 
Strew dark Actium’s fatal shore, 
Though no glittering guards surround me. 
Prompt to do their master’s* will, 

I must perish like a Roman, 

Die the great Triumvir still. 

Let not Caesar’s servile minions 
Mock the lion thus laid low ; 

’T was no foeman’s arm that felled him, 

*T was his own that struck the blow : 
His who, pillowed on thy bosom. 

Turned aside from glory’s ray. 

His who, drunk with thy caresses. 

Madly threw a world away. 

Should the base plebeian rabble 
Dare assail my name at Rome, 

"Where my noble spouse, Oetavia, 

Weeps within her widowed home. 

Seek her ; say the gods bear witness — 
Altars, augurs, circling wings — 

That her blood, with mine commingled, 
Yet shall mount the throne of kings. 

As for thee, star-eyed Egyptian ! 

Glorious sorceress of the Nile ! 

Light the path to Stygian horrors 
With the splendors of thy smile. 

Give the Caesar crowns and arches, 

Let his brow the laurel twine ; 

1 can scorn the Senate’s triumphs, 
Triumphing in love like thine. 

I am dying, Egypt, dying ; 

Hark ! the insulting foeman’s cry. 

They are coming — quick, my falchion ! 

Let me front them ere I die. 

Ah ! no more amid the battle 
Shall my heart exulting swell ; 

Isis and Osiris guard thee ! 

Cleopatra — Rome — farewell ! 

WILLIAM Haines Lytle. 


SOLILOQUY ON DEATH. 

FROM ‘ HAMLET. PRINCE OF DENMARK," ACT III. SC. I. 

Hamlet. To be, or not to be, — that is the 
question : — 

Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 
The slings and arrows of outrageous fortune. 

Or to take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And, by opposing, end them ? — To die, to 
sleep ; — 


I No more ; and, by a sleep, to say we end 
I The heart-ache, and the thousand natural shocks 
! That flesh is heir to, — ’t is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished. To die, — to sleep ; — 
To sleep ! perchance to dream : — ay, there ’s the 

iTib ; 

For in that sleep of death what dreams may come. 
When we have shuffled off this mortal coil, 

Must give us pause : there ’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life ; 

For who would bear the whips and scorns of time. 
The oppressor’s WTong, the proud man’s con- 
tumely. 

The pains of despised love, the law’s delay. 

The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unw’orthy takes. 

When he himself might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? who would fardels bear, 

To grant and sweat under a weary life. 

But that the dread of something after death, — 
The undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
No traveller returns, — puzzles the will, 

And makes us rather bear those ills we have. 
Than fly to others that we know not of t 
Thus conscience does make cowards of us all ; 
And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought ; 
And enterprises of great pith and moment, 

With this regard, their currents turn awiy. 

And lose the name of action. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE TWO MYSTERIES. 

In the middle of the room, in Its white coffin, lay the dead 
child, the nephew of the poet. Near it. In a ^reat chair, sat Walt 
Whitman, surrounded by little ones, and holdinur a beantifal little 
^rl on hw lap. She looked wonderinKly at the spectacle of death, 
and then inquiringly into the old man’s face, * You don't know 
what it K do you. my deart* said he, and added. ‘We don't, 
either, "] 

We know not what it is, dear, this sleep so deep 
and still ; 

The folded hands, the awful calm, the cheek so 
pale and chill ; 

The lids that will not lift again, though we may 
call and call ; 

The strange white solitude of peace that settles 
over all. 

We know not what it means, dear, this desolate 
heart-pain ; 

This dread to take our daily way, and walk in 
it again ; 

We know not to what other sphere the loved 
who leave us go. 

Nor why we ’re left to wonder still, nor why we 
do not know. 
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But this we know : Our loved and dead, if tliey j 
should come this day — | 

Should come and ask us, “ What is life ? ** not • 
one of us could say. 

Life is a mystery, as deep as ever death can be ; 1 
Yet, 0, how dear it is to us, this life we live 
and see ! 

Then might they say — these vanished ones — j 
and blessed is the thought, 

“So death is sweet to us, beloved ! though we 
may show you naught ; 

We may not to the quick reveal the mystery of 
death — 

Ye cannot tell us, if ye would, the mystery of 
breath.*’ 

The child who enters life comes not with knowl- 
edge or intent, 

So those who enter death must go as little chil- 
dren sent. 

Nothing is known. But I believe that God is 
overhead ; 

And as life is to the living, so death is to the 
dead. 

MARY MAPES DODGE. 

THE SECRET OF DEATH. 

“ She is dead ! ” they said to him ; “ come away ; 
Kiss her and leave her, — thy love is clay ! ” 

They smoothed her tresses of dark brown hair ; 
On her forehead of stone they laid it fair ; 

Over her eyes that gazed too much 
They drew the lids with a gentle touch ; 

With a tender touch they closed up well 
The sweet thin lips that had secrets to tell ; 

About her brows and beautiftd face 
They tied her veil and her marriage-lace, 

And drew on her white feet her white silk shoe.s— 
Wliich were the whitest no eye could choose I 

Anti over her bosom they crossed her hands, 

“ Come away ! ” they said ; “ God underatands ! ’* 

And there was silence, and nothing there 
But silence, and scents of eglantei-e, 

And jasmine, and roses, and rosemary ; 

And they said, “ As a lady should lie, lies she.*' 

And they held their breath till they left the ixx)m. 
With a shudder, to glance at its stillness and 
gloom. 


But he w'ho loved her too well to dread 
The sweet, the stately, the beautiful dead, 

He lit his lamp and took the key 

And turned it. Alone again — he and she ! 

He and she ; but she would not speak, 

Though he kissed, in the old place, the quiet 
cheek. 

He and she ; yet she would not smile, 

Though he called her the name she loved ere- 
while. 

He and she ; still she did not move 
To any one passionate whisper of love. 

Then he said : “ Cold lips, and breasts without 
breath, 

Is there no voice, no language of deatli, 

“ Dumb to the ear and still to the sense, 

But to heart and to soul distinct, intense ? 

“ See now ; I will listen with soul, not ear ; 
What was the secret of dying, dear ? 

“ Was it the infinite wonder of all 
That you ever could let life’s flower fall ? 

“ Or was it a greater marvel to feel 
The perfect calm o’er the agony steal ? 

“ Was the miracle greater to find how deep 
Beyond all dreams sank downward that sleep ? 

“ Did life roll hack its records, dear, 

And show, as they say it does, past things clear f 

And was it the innermost heart of the bliss 
To find out so, what a wisdom love is ? 

“ 0 perfect dead ! 0 dead most dear, 

I hold the breath of my soul to hear ! 

“ I listen as deep as to horrible hell, 

As high as to heaven, and you do not tell. 

“ There must be pleasure in dying, sweet, 

To make you so placid from head to feet ! 

** I would tell you, darling, if 1 were dead. 

And ’t were your hot tears upon my brow shed, — 

“1 would say, though the angel of death had laid 
His sword on my lips to keep it unsaid. 

“You should not ask vainly, with streaming eyes» 
Which of all death’s was the chiefest surprise, 

“The very strangest and suddenest thing 
Of all the sui'prises that dying iuu.st bring.*' 
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Who will believe that he heard her say. 

With a sweet, soft voice, in the dear old way : 

“ The utmost wonder is this, — I hear, 

And see you, and love you, and kiss you, dear ; 

“ And am your angel, who was your bride. 

And knovT that, though dead, 1 have never died.’* 

EDWIN ARNOLD. 


ONLY THE CLOTHES SHE WORE. 
There is the hat 

With the blue veil thrown ’round it, just as tliey 
found it. 

Spotted and soiled, stained and all spoiled — 

Do you recognize that ? 

The gloves, too, lie there. 

And in them still lingers the shape of her fingers. 
That some one has pressed, perhaps, and caressed, 
So slender and fair. 

There arc the shoes, 

With their long silken laces, still bearing traces. 
To the toe’s dainty tip, of the mud of the slip, 
The slime and the ooze. 

There is the dress. 

Like the blue veil, all dabbled, discolored, and 
drabbled — 

This you should know without doubt, and, if so. 
All else you may guess. 

There is the shawl. 

With the striped border, hung next in order, 
Soiled hardly less than the white muslin dress, 
And — that is all. 

Ah, here is a ring 

We were forgetting, with a pearl setting ; 

There was only this one — name or date ^ — none i 
A frail, pretty thing ; 

A keepsake, maybe. 

The gift of another, perhaps a brother. 

Or lover, who knows ? him her heart chose. 

Or was she heart-free t 

Does the hat there, 

With the blue veil around it, the same as they i 
found it^ 

Summon up a fisiir face with just a trace 
Of gold in the hair ? 


A fonu, young and slight, to your mind’s sight 
Clearly recall ? 

A month now has passed, 

And her sad history remains yet a mystery. 

But these we keep still, and shall keep them until 
Hope dies at last. 

Was she a prey 

Of some deep .sorrow clouding the morrow. 
Hiding from view the sky’s happy blue i 
Or was there foul play ? 

Alas ! who may tell ? 

Some one or other, perhaps a fond mother. 

May recognize these when her child’s clothes she 
sees ; 

hen — will it he well ? 

N. G. SHEPHERD. 


FOR ANNIE. 

Thakk Heaven ! the crisis, — 
The danger is past, 

And the lingering illness 
Is over at last, — 

And the fever called “ Living” 
Is conquered at last 

Sadly, I know, 

1 am shorn of my strength. 
And no muscle I move 
As I lie at full length, 

But no matter ! — I feel 
1 am better at length. 

And I rest so composedly 
Now, in my bed, 

That any beholder 
Might fancy me dead, — 
Might start at beholding me. 
Thinking me dead. 

The moaning and groaning, 

The sighing and sobbing. 

Are quieted now, 

With that horrible throbbing 
At heart, — ah, that horrible, 
Horrible throbbing < 

The sickness, the nausea. 

The pitiless pain. 

Have ceased, with the fever 
That maddened my Iwain, — 
With the fever called “ Living ” 
Tiiat burned in my brain. 


Ah, foolish world ! 0, most kind dead ! i Or does the shawl, 

Though he told me, who will believe it w’as said f j Mutely appealing to some hidden feeling, 
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And 0, of all tortures 
That tortui-e the worat 
Has abated, — the tenible 
Tortui-e of thirst 
For the naphthaline river 
Of Passion accurst ! 

I have drunk of a water 
That quenches all thirst. 

Of a water tliat flows, 

With a lullaby sound, 

From a spring but a very few 
Feet under ground, — 

From a caveni not very far 
Down under ground. 

And ah ! let it never 
Be foolishly said 
That my room it is gloomy 
And iiaiTow my bed ; 

For man never slept 
In a different bed, — 

And, to sleep^ you must slumber 
In just such a bed. 

My tantalized spirit 
Here blandly reposes, 
Forgetting, or never 
Regretting, its roses, — 

Its old agitations 
Of myrtles and roses : 

For npw, while so quietly 
Lying, it fancies 
A holier odor 
About it, of pansies, — 

A rosemary odor. 

Commingled with pansies, 
With rue and the beautiful 
Puritan pansies. 

And so it lies happily. 

Bathing in many 
A dream of the truth 
* And the heaul^ of Annie, — 
Drowned in a bath 
Of the tresses of Annie. 

She tenderly kissed me, 

She fondly caressed. 

And then I fell gently 
To sleep on her breast, — 
Deeply to sleep 

From the heaven of her breast. 

When the light was extinguished, 
She covered me warm, 

And she prayed to the angels 
To keep me from harm, — 

To the queen of the angels 
To shield me from harm. 


And I lie so composedly 
Now in my bed, 

(Knowing her love,) 

That you fancy me dead ; — 

And I rest so contentedly 
Now in my bed, 

(With her love at my breast,) 

That you fancy me dead, — 

That you shudder to look at me, 
Thinking me dead : 

But my heart it is brighter 
Than all of the many 
Stars in the sky ; 

For it sparkles with Annie, — 

It glows with the light 
Of the love of my Annie, 

With the thought of the light 
Of the eyes of my Annie. 

EDGAR ALLAN POE. 


THE FAIREST THING IN MORTAL 
EYES. 


I Addressed to his deceased vrife, who died in diildbed at the age 
of twenty-two. 

To make my lady’s obsequies 
My love a minster wrought, 

And, in the chantiy, service there 
Was sung hy doleful thought ,* 

The tapers were of burning sighs. 

That light and odor gave : 

I And sorrows, painted o’er with tears, 
Enlumin^d her grave ; 

And round about, in quaintest guise, 

Was carved : “ Within this tomb there lies 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. ” 


Above her lieth spread a tomb 
Of gold and sapphires blue : 

The gold doth ^ow her blessedness, 

The sapphires mark her true ; 

For blessedness and truth in her 
Were livelily portrayed, 

When gracious God with both his hands 
Her goodly substance made. 

He &amed her in such wondi'ous wise. 
She was, to speak without disguise, 

The ffdrest thing in mortal eyes. 

No more, no more ! my heart doth &int 
When I the life recall 
■ Of her who lived so free from taint. 

So virtuous deemed by all, — 

That in herself was so complete 
I think that was ta’en 
By God to deck his paradise, 

And with his saiuts to reign ■, 



A horse-shoe nailed, for luck, upon a mast; 

That mast, wave-bleached, upon the shore was cast ! 
I saw, and thence no fetich I revered. 

But safe, through tempest, to my haven steered. 


II. 



Brave lines, long life, did my friend’s hand display. 
Not so mine own; yet mine is quick to-day. 

Once more in his I read Fate’s idle jest, 

Then fold it down forever on his breast. 


Edith M. Thomas. 





IF I SHOULD DIE TO-NIGHT. 

If I should die to-night, 

My friends would look upon my quiet face 
Before they laid it in its resting-place, 

And deem that death had left it almost fair; 

And, laying snow-white flowers against my hair. 
Would smooth it down with tearful tenderness. 

And fold my hands with lingering caress — 

Poor hands, so empty and so cold to-night ! 

If I should die to-ni^ht. 

My friends would call to mind, with loving thought, 
Some kindly deed the icy hands had wrought; 

Some gentle word the frozen lips had said; 

Errands on which the willing feet had sped; 

The memory of my selfishness and pride. 

My hasty words, would all be put aside, 

And so I should be loved and mourned to-night. 

If I should die to-night. 

Even hearts estranged would turn once more to me, 
Recalling other days remorsefully; 

The eyes that chill me with averted glance 
Would look upon me as of yore, perchance. 

And soften, in the old familiar way; 

For who could war with dumb, unconscious clay ? 

So I might rest, forgiven of all, to-night. 

Oh, friends, I pray to-night, 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow — 

The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel- worn; 

My faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn. 
Forgive, oh, hearts estranged, forgive, I plead! 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not need 
The tenderness for which I long to-night. 


Belle E. Smith. 
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Whom while on earth each one did prize 
The fairest thing in moi*tal eyes. 

But naught our teara avail, or cries ; 

All soon or late in death shall sleep ; 

Nor living wight long time may keep 
The fairest thing in mortal eyes. 

From the French of Charles Duke op Orleans. 
Translation of Henry Francis Cary. 


SONNET. 

The funeral sermon was on the text. The Master is come, and 
calleth for thee ” (John xi. aS). 

Rise, said the Master, come unto the feast ; — 
She heard the call, and rose with willing feet ; 
But thinking it not otherwise than meet 
For such a bidding to put on her best, 

She is gone from -us for a few short hours 
Into her bridal closet, there to wait 
For the unfolding of the palace-gate, 

That gives her entrance to the blissful bowers. 
We liave not seen her yet, though we have been 
Full often to her chamber-door, and oft 
Have listened underneath the postern green. 

And laid fresh flowers, and whispered short rfnd 
soft ; 

But she hath made no answer, and the day 
From the clear west is fading fast away. 

Henry Alford. 


FEAR NO MORE THE HEAT O’ THE 
SUN. 

TROM "CYMBELINE." act IV, sc a. 

Fear no more the heat o' the sun, 

Nor the furious winteris rages ; 

Thou thy worldly task hast done, 

Home art gone, and ta’en thy wages ; 
Golden lads and girls all must. 

As chimney-sweepers, come to dust. 

Fear no more the frown o’ the great. 

Thou art past the tyrant’s stroke ; 

Care no more to clothe, and eat ; 

To thee the reed is as the oak ; 

The sceptre, learning, physic, liiust 
All follow this and come to dust. 

Fear no more the lightning flash 
Nor the all-dreaded thmider-stoue ; 

Fear not slander, censure rash ; 

Thou hast finished joy and moan : 

All lovers young, all lovers must 
Consign to thee, and come to dust. 

Shakespeare 


DEATH THE LEVELLER. 

These verses are said to have “chilled the heart -of Oliver 
Cromwell. 

The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 

There is no armor against fate ; 

Death lays his icy hand on kings : 

Sceptre and crown 
Must tumble down, 

And in the dust be equal made 

With the poor crooked scythe and spade. 

Some men v^ith swords may reap the field, 

And plant fresh laurels where they kill ; 
But their strong nen’es at last must jield ; 
They tame but one another still : 

Early or late. 

They stoop to fate. 

And must give up their murmuring breath, 
When they, pale captives, creep to death. 

The garlands wither on your brow, 

Then boast no more your mighty deeds ; 
Upon death’s purple altar now 
See where the victor-victim bleeds : 

Your heads must come 
To the cold tomb ; 

Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet, and blossom in their dost. 

James Shirley. 


SIC VITA.* 

Like to the falling of a star, 

Or as the flights of eagles are, 

Or like the fresh spring’s gaudy hue, 

Or silver drops of morning dew, 

Or like a wind that chafes the flood, 

Or bubbles which on water stoo<l, — 

E'en such is man, whose borrowed light 
Is straight called in, and paid to-night. 
The wind blows out, the bubble dies, 

'The spring entombed in autumn lies. 

The dew dries up, the star is shot. 

The flight is past, — and man forgot ! 

HENRY KING. 


VIRTUE IMMORTAL. 

Sweet Day, so cool, so calm, so bright, 

The bridall of the earth and skie ; 

The dew shall weep thy fall to-night ; 

For thou must die. 

* Xndds and Whipple, in tl»eir admirable Famtiy Ltfiraty iif 
Brittsk Poets, add the foUowing note s ** This ixjcm, of which 
there are nine inutations, is claimed for Francis Beaumont by smxie 
autboiitSes 
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.Sweet liOse, whose hue angric and brave 
Bids the niah gazer wipe his eye. 

Thy root is ever in its grave, 

And thou must die. 

Sweet Spring, full of sweet dayes and roses, 
A box where sweets compacted lie, 

Thy mnsick shows ye have your closes, 

^id all must die. 

Onely a sweet and vertiious soul. 

Like seasoned timber, never gives ; 

But, though the whole world tum to coal, 
'flien chiefly lives. 

GEORGS Herbert 


0, WHY SHOULD THE SPIRIT OF 
MORTAL BE PROUD? 

The following poem wms a particular favorite with Abraham 
Lincoln. It was first shown to^im when a young man by a friend, 
and afterwards he cut it from a newspaper and learned it by heart. 
He said to a friend, “ I would a great deal to know who wrote 
it. liut have never been able to ascertain.? He did afterwards 
learn the name of the author. 

0, WHY should the spirit of mortal be proud ? 
Like a swift-fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the lightning, a break of the wave, 

He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 

The leaves of the oak and the willow shall fade. 
Be scattered around, and together be laid ; 

As the young and the old, the low and the high. 
Shall crumble to dust and together shall Uo. 

The infant a mother attended and loved, 

The mother that infant’s affection who proved, 
The father tliat mother and infant who blest, — 
F^b, all, are away to that dwelling of rest. 


So the multitude goes, like the flower or weed, 
That withoi’s away to let others succeed ; 

So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every talc that has often been told. 

For we are the same our fathers have been ; 

We see the same sights our fathers have seen ; 
vYe drink the .same .stream, we see the same sun, 
And mu the same courae our fathers have run. 

The thoughts we are tliinking our fathers did 
think ; 

Prom the death we are shrinking our fathers did 
shrink ; 

To the life we arc clinging our fathers did cling, 
But it speeds from us all like the bird on the wing. 

They loved, — but the stoT}' we cannot unfold ; 
They scorned, — but the heart of the haughty is 
cold ; 

They grieved, — but no wail from their shimbei-s 
will come ; 

’Fliey joyed, — but the tongue of their gladness 
is dumb. 

TUyy died, — ah ! they died ; — we, things that 
are now, 

That walk on the turf that lies over their brow, 
.\ud make in their dwelling a transient abode. 
Meet the things that they met on their pilgrim- 
age road. 

Yea, hope and despondency, pleasure and pain, 
Are mingled together in sunshine and i-ain : 

And the smile and the tear, and the song and 
the dirge. 

Still follow each other like surge upon surge. 


The maid on whose brow, on whose cheek, in 
whose eye. 

Shone beauty and pleasure,— her triumphsareby ; 

And alike from the mindK of the living 6ra.sed 

Are the memories of mortals who loved ^er 
and praised. | 

The head of the king, that the sceptre hatli | 
home ; 

The brow of the priest, that the mitre hatli 
woni ; 

The eye of the sage, and the heart of the brave, — i 

Are hidden and lost in the depths of the grave j 

The peasant, whose lot was to sow and to reap ; I 

The herdsman, who climbed with his goats up ' 
the steep ; 

The beggar, who wandered in search of his, 
brea^ — * 

Have faded away like the grass that we tread, j 


*T is the wink of an eye ; ’t is the ‘draught of a 
breath 

From the blossom of health to the paleness of 
death, 

From the gilded saloon to the bier and the shroud ; 
0, why sliould the spirit of mortal he piond ? 

William K.nox 


MAN’S MORTALITY. 

Like as the damask rose you see, 

Or like the blossom on the ti'ee. 

Or like the dainty flower in May, 

Or like the morning of the diiy, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had, — 
E'en such is man ; whose thread is spun. 
Drawn out, and cut, and so is done*. — 
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The rose withei-s, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth, 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, — and mim he dies ' 

Like to the grass that *s newly sprung. 

Or like a tale that ’s new begun, 

Or like the bird that’s hei*e to-day,’ 

Or like the pearled dew of May, 

Or like an hour, or like a span, 

Or like the singing of a swan, — 

E’en such is man ; who lives by breath, 

Is here, now there, in life and death. — 
The grass withers, the tale is ended, 

The bird is flown, the dew ’s ascended. 

The hour is short, the span is long, 

The swan *s near death, — man’s life is done ! 

SlMO.V WASTELL. 


IF THOI7 WILT EASE THIl^E HEART. 

DIRGE. 

If thou wilt ease thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart, — 

Then sleep, dear, sleep ! 

And not a sorrow 

Hang any tear on your eyelashes ; i 
Lie still and deep. 

Sad soul, until the sea-wave washes 
The rim o* the sun to-morrow, 

In eastern sky. 

But wilt thou cure thine heart 
Of love, and all its smart, — 

Then die, dear, die ! 

’T is deeper, sweeter. 

Than on a rose bank to lie dreaming 
With folded eye ; 

And then alone, amid the beaming 
Of love’s star’s, tbou *lt meet her 
In eastern sky. 

Thomas Lovell beddoes. 


A PICTURE OF DEATH. 

PROM "THE GIAOUR." 

He who hath bent him o’er the dead 
Ere the first day of death is fled. 

The first dark day .of nothingness, 

The last of danger and distress, ' 

( Before Decay’s efiacing fingers 

Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,) 

And marked the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose, that 's there. 


The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek. 

And — but for that sad shrouded eye, 

Tliat fii’es not, wins not, weeps not now, 

And but for that chill, cliangeless brow, 
Where cold Obstruction’s apathy 
Appalls the gazing mourner’s heart. 

As if to him it could impart 

The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Yes, but for these and these alone, 

Some moments, ay, one traacherous hour, 

He still might doubt the tjTant’s power ; 

So fair, so calm, so softly sealed, 

The firat, last look by death revealed I 
Such is the aspect of this shora ; 

'T is Greece, but bring Greece no more ! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

W e start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death. 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom. 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb. 
Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ; 
Spark of that flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
\TOch ^eams, but wai’zus no more its cherished 
earth ! 

BVROK. 


LIFE. 

" Aniniula, vagula. blandula.” 

Life ! 1 know not what thou art, 

But kuow that thou and I must part ; 

: And when, or how, or vrhere we met 
• { own to me *s a secret yet. 

I But this I know, when thou art fled, 

' Where’er they lay these limbs, this head, 

< Mo clod so valueless shall be. 

As all that then remains of me. 

0, whither, whither dost thou fly, 

, Where bend unseen thy trackless course. 

And in this strange divorce. 

Ah, tell where I must seek this compound I ? 

I 

To the vast ocean of empyreal flame, 

From whence thy essence came. 

Dost thou thy flight pursue, when freed 
I From matter’s base encumbering weed ? 

I Or dost thou, hid from sight, 

! Wait, like some spell-bound knight, 

, Through blank, oblivious years the appointed 
{ hour 

j To break thy trance and reassume thy j^wer ? 

I Yet const thou, without thought or feeling be i 
I O, say what art thou, when no more thou ’rt thee 1 
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Life ! we Ve been long together 
Through pleasant and through cloudy weather ; 
’T is hard to part when friends are dear, — 
Perhaps ’t will cost a sigh, a tear : 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not Good Night, — but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me Good Morning. 

Anna Letitia Barbauld. 


THE HUSBAND AND WIFE’S GRAVE. 

Husband and wife ! no converse now ye hold. 
As once ye did in your young days of love. 

On its alaims, its anxious hours, delays, 

Its silent meditations and glad hopes. 

Its fears, impatience, «piiet sympathies ; 

Nor do ye speak of joy assui*ed, and bliss 
Full, cei'tain, and ])osaessed. Domestic cares 
Call yon not now together. Earnest talk 
On what your children may be moves you not. 
Ye lie in silence, and an awful silence ; 

Not like to that in which ye mated once 
Most happy, — silence eloquent, when heart 
With heart held speech, and your mysterious 
frames, 

Harmonious, sensitive, at every beat 
Touched the soft notes of love. 


A stillness deep, 

Insensible, unheeding, folds you round, j 

And darkness, as a stone, lias sealed you in ; | 

Away from all the living, here ye rest, | 

In all the iieaniess of the narrow tomb, | 

Yet feel ye not each other’s presence now ; — | 

Dread fellowship ! — together, yet alone. 

Is this thy prison-house, thy grave,, then, Love i 
And doth death cancel the great bond that holds 
Commingling spirits ? Are thoughts that know 
no bounds, j 

But, self-inspired, rise upward, searching out ' 

The Eternal Mind, the Father of all thought, — I 
Arc they become mere tenants of a tomb ? — ' 

Dwellers in darkness, who the illuminate realms 
Of uncreated light have visited, and lived ? — j 
Lived in the dreadful splendor of that throne 
Which One, with gentle hand the veil of flesh 
Lifting that hung ’twixt man and it, revealed 
In gloiy i — throne before which even now 
Our souls, moved by prophetic power, bow down , 
Rejoicing, yet at their own natures awed ? — 
Souls that thee know by a mysterious sense, 

Thou awful, unseen Presence, — are they , 
quenched ? | 

Or bum they on, hid from our mortal eyes j 
By that bright day which ends not ; as the sun 


His robe of light flings round the glittering stars ? 

And do our loves all perish with our frames ? 
Do those that took their root and put forth buds, 
And then soft leaves unfolded in the warmth 
Of mutual hearts, gi-ow up and live in beauty, 
Then fade and fall, like fair, unconscious flowera ? 
Are thoughts and passions that to the tongue 
give speech, 

And make it send forth winning harmonies, 
That to the cheek do give its living glow, 

And vision in the eye the soul intense 
With that for wliich there is no utterance, — 
Are these the body’s accidents, no more ? 

To live in it, and when that dies go out 
Like the burnt taper’s flame ? 


0 listen, man ! 

A voice witbin us speaks the startling word, 

“ Man, thou shalt never die ! ” Celestial voices 
Hymn it around our souls ; according hari)s, 

By angel flngera touched when the mild stars 
Of morning sang together, sound forth still 
The song of our great immortality ; 
Thick-clustering orbs, and this our fair domain. 
The tall, dark mountains and the deep-toned seas. 
Join in this solemn, universal song. 

O listen, ye, our spirits 1 drink it in 
From all the air I ’T is in the gentle moonlight ; 
Is floating in day’s setting glories ; Night, 
Wrapped in her sable robe, with silent step 
C’omes to our bed and breathes it in our eara ; — 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful 
eve, 

AH time, all bounds, the limitless expanse. 

As one vast mystic instrument, are touched 
By an unseen, living Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiver with joy in this great jubilee. 

The dying hear it ; and, as sounds of earth 
Grow dull and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

Why is it that I linger round this tomb ? 
What holds it? Dust that cumbered those I 
mourn. 

They shook it off, and laid aside earth’s robes. 
And put on those of light. They ’re gone to dwell 
In love, — their God’s and angels* ! Mutual love, 
That bound them here, no longer needs a speech 
For full communion ; nor sensations strong. 
Within the breast, their prison, strive in vain 
To be set free, and meet their kind in joy. 
Changed to celestials, thoughts that rise in each 
By natures new impart themselves, though silent. 
Each quickening sense, each throb of holy love. 
Affections sanctified, and the full glow 
Of bein^ which expand and gladden one, 

By union all mysterious, thrill and live 
In l}Oth immortal fitimes ; — sensation aU, 
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And thought, pervading, mingling sense and ■ 
thought I ' 

Ye paired, yet one ! wrapt in a consciousness 
Twofold, yet single, — this is love, this life ! 
Why call we, then, the square-built monument. 
The upright column, and the low-laid slab | 
Tokens of deatli, memorials of decay ? i 

Stand in this solemn, still assembly, man, i 

And learn thy proper nature ; for thou seest i 
In these shaped stones and lettered tables figures 
Of life. Then be they to thy soul as those ' 
Which he who talked on Sinai’s mount with God j 
Brought to the old Judeans, — types are these | 
Of thine eternity. j 


1 thank thee, Father, 

That at this simple grave on which the dawn > 
Is breaking, emblem of that day which hath 
No close, thou kindly unto my dark mind 
Hast sent a sacred light, and that away 
From this green hillock, whither 1 had come | 
In son’ow, thou art leading me in joy. I 

Richard Hbhry Dana, i 

I 


GREENWOOD CEMETERY. 

How calm they sleep beneath the shade 
Who once were weary of the strife. 

And bent, like us, beneath the load 
Of human life ! 

The willow hangs with sheltering grace 
And benediction o’er their sod. 

And Nature, hushed, assures the soul 
They rest in God. 

0 weary hearts, what rest is here, 

From all that curses yonder town ! 

So deep the peace, 1 almost long 
To lay me down. 

For, oh, it will be blest to sleep, 

Nor dream, nor move, that silent night, 
Till wakened in immoital strength 
And heavenly light ! 

CRAMUOND KENNEDY. 


GOD’S-ACRE. 

1 LiKE'that ancient Saxon phrase which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-Acre ! It is just ; 

It consecrates each grave within its walls. 

And breathes a benison o'er the sleeping dust. 

God's-Acre ! Ye% that blessed name mq)aits 
Comfort to those who in the grave have sown 
The seed that they had garnered in their hearts, 
Their bread of life, alas ! no more their own. 


Into its fuiTows shall we all be cast, 

In the sure faith that we shall rise again 
At the great harvest, when the archangel's blast 
Shall winnow, like a fan, the chaff and gi'aiii. 

Then shall the good stand in immoital bloom, 

In the fair gardens of that second birth ; 

And each bright blossom mingle its perfume 
With that of flowers which never bloomed on 
earth. 

With thy rude ploughshare. Death, turn up the 
sod, 

And spread the fuiTow for the seed we sow ; 
This is the field and Acre of our God, 

This is the place where human harvests grow ! 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD. 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting day ; 

The lowing herd winds slowly o’er the lea ; 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way, 
And leaves the world to darkness and to me. 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the 
sight. 

And all the air a solemn stillness holds, 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 
And drowsy tinklings lull the distant folds ; 

Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower, 
Molest her ancient, solitary reign. 

[Hark ! how the holy-calm that breathes aroimd 
Bids every flerce tumnltuous passion cease ; 

In still small accents whispering fi-om the ground 
The grateful earnest of etenial peace.]* 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew-tree's shade. 
Where heaves the turf in many a mouldering 
heap. 

Each in his narrow cell forever laid, 

The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep. 

The breezy call of incense-bi’eathing moni, 

The swallow twittering from the straw-built 
shed, 

The cock’s shrill clarion, or the echoing horn, 
No more shall rouse them from their lowly bed. 

For them no more the blazing hearth shall burn. 
Or busy housewife ply her evening care 
No children run to lisp their sire’s letum. 

Or climb his knees the envied kiss to share. 

• Removed by the author from the of%ittaI poem. 
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Oft did the haivest to their sickle peld, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke ; 
How jocund did they drive their team afield ! 
How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy 
stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys, and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hea^ with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor. 

Tlie hoast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 

And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inevitable hour ; 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 

Nor you, ye proud, impute to these the fault. 

If memory o’er their tomb no trophies raise. 
Where, through the long-drawn aisle and fretted 
vault. 

The pealing anthem swells the note of praise. 

Can storied um, or animated bust, 

Back to its mansion call the fleeting breath ? 
Can honor's voice provoke the silent dust. 

Or flattery soothe the dull, cold ear of death ? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire ; 
Hands that the rod of empire might have swayed. 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre ; 


The stniggling pangs of conscious truth to hide, 
To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shrine of luxury and pride 
With incense kindled at the muse’s flame. 

Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife, 
Their sober wishes never learned to stray ; 
Along the cool, sequestered vale of life 
They kept the noiseless tenor of their way. 

Yet even these bones from insult to protect, 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh, 

With uncouth rhymes and shapeless sculpture 
decked, 

Implores the passing tribute of a sigh. 

Their name, their years, spelt by the unlettered 
muse, 

The place of fame and elegy supply ; 

And many a holy text around she strews, 

That teach the rustic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb forgetfulness a prey. 

This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 

Left the ^vami precincts of the cheerfiil day, 

Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relies, 
Some pious drops the closing eye requires ; 
E’en from the tomb the voice of Nature cries, 
E’en in our ashes live their wonted fires. 


But knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the spoils of time, did ne’er unroll ; mindful of the unhonored dead, 

Dost in these lines their artless tale relate ; 

I If chance, by lonely contemplation led, 

' Some kindred spirit shall inquire thy fate. 


Chill penury repressed their noble rage, 

And froze the genial current of the soul. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark, onfathomed caves of odean bear ; 
Full many a flower is bom to blush unseen. 

And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Some village Hampden, that, with dauntless 
breast, 

Tlie little tyrant of his fields withstood ; 

Some mute, inglorious Hilton here may rest ; 
Some Cromwell, guiltless of his country’s blood. 

The applause of listening senates to command. 
The threats of pain and ruin to despise, 

To scatter plenty o’er a smiling land. 

And read their history in a nation’s eyes. 

Their lot forbade : nor circumscribed alone 
Their growing virtues, but their crimes con- 
fined ; 

Forbade to w'ade through slaughter to a throne. 
And slmt the gates of mercy on mankind ; 


: Haply some hoary-headed swain may say : — 

“ Oft have we seen him, at the peep of dawn, 

' Brushing with hasty steps the dews away, 

I To meet the sun upon the upland lawn. 

, “There at the foot of yonder nodding beech, 

I That wreathes its old, fantastic roots so high, 

I His listless length at noontide would he stretch, 
! And pore upon the brook that babbles by. 

: “ Hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scOm, 

' Muttering his wayward fancies, be would rove ; 
Now drooping, woful-wan, like one forlorn. 

Or ciazed with care, or crossed in hopeless 
love. 

“ One mom I missed him on the customed hill, 
Along the heath, and near his favorite tree ; 
Another came, — -nw yet beside tlie rill, 

Nor up the lawn, nor at the wood was he ; 
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“ The next, with dirges dne, in sad an-ay, 

Slow through the church- way path we saw him 
borne ; — 

Approach and read (for thou canst read) the lay 
Graved on the stone beneath yon aged thorn.*’ 

THE EPITAPH- 

Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 

A youth to foi'tune and to fame unknown ; 

Fair science frowned not on his liunible birth, 
And melancholy marked him for her own. 

Large was his bounty, and his soul sincere ; 
Heaven did a i-ecompenae as largely send ; 

He gave to misery (all he had) a tear. 

He gained from heaven (’t was all he wished) 
a friend. 

No further seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailties from their dread abode, — 

(There they alike in trembling hope rei>ose, 1 
The bosom of his Father and his God. 

THOMAb GRAV. 


INSCRIPTION ON MELROSE ABBEY. 

The earth goes on the earth glittering in gold, 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers. 
The earth says to the earth — All this is ours. 


THANATOPSIS. 

To him who, in the love of Nature, holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language : for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a sniUe 
And eloquence of beauty ; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sdiarpness, ere he is aware. When thoughts 
Of the last bitter hour come like a blight 
Over thy spirit, and sad images 
Of the stem agony, and shroud, and pall, 

And breathless darkness, and the naiTOw house. 
Make thee to shudder, and grow sick at heart. 
Go forth under the open sky, and list 
To Nature’s teachings, while from all around — 
Earth and her waters, and the depths of air — ^ 
Comes a still voice : — Yet a few days, and thee 
The all-beholding sun shall see no more 
In all his course ; nor yet in the cold ground. 
Where thy pale form was laid, with many tears, 
Nor in the embrace of ocean, shall exist 
Thy image. Earth, that nourished thee, shall 
claim 


Tliy grow tli, to ])e resolved to earth ugiiiii ; 

Ami, lo.st each human trace, surrendering up 
Thine individual being, shalt thou go 
To mix forever with the elements ; 

To be a brother to the insensible rock, 

And to the sluggish clod, which the nide swain 
Tunis with his sham, and treails upon. The oak 
Shall send his roots abroad, and pierce thy moiihl. 

Yet not to thine eternal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire alone, — nor couhlst thou wish 
Couch more magnificent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the infant world, — with 
kings, 

The powerful of the earth, — the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers of ages past, 

All in one mighty sepulchre. The hills, 
Rock-ribbed, and ancient as the sun ; the vales 
Stretching in pensive quietness between ; 

The venerable woods ; rivers that move 
In majesty, and the complaining bi*ooks, 

That make the meadows green ; and, poured 
round all, 

Old ocean’s gray and melancholy waste, — 

Are but the solemn decorations all 

Of the great tomb of man ♦ The golden sun. 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven. 

Are shining on the sad abodes of death. 

Through the still lapse of ages. All that tread 
The globe are but a handful to the tribes 
That slumber in its bosom. Take the wings 
Of morning, pierce the Barcan wilderness, 

Or lose thyself in the continuous woods 
Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own (lashings, — yet the dead are there ! 
And millions in those solitudes, since first 
The flight of years began, have laid them down 
In their last bleep, — the dead reign there alone ! 
So shalt thou rest ; and what if thou withdraw 
In silence from the living, and no friend 
Take note of thy departure # All that breathe 
Will share thy destiny. The gay will laugh 
When thou art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each one, as before, will chase 
His favorite phantom ; yet all these shall leave 
Their mirth and their employments, and shall 
come 

And make their bed with thee. As the long train 
Of ages glide away, the sons of men — 

The youth in life’s green sprmg,.and he who goes 
In the full strength of years, matron and maid, 
And the sweet babe, and the gray-headed man — 
Shall, one by one, he gathered to thy side 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 
The innumerable caravan that moves 
To the pale realms of shade, where each shall take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
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Thou go not, like the quany-slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon, but, sustained and 
soothed 

By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave 
Like one who wiups the drapery of his conch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

William Cullen Br\a\t. 


THE COMMON LOT. 

Once, in the flight of ages i^st, 

There lived a Man ; — and who was he ? 
— Mortal ! howe’er thy lot be cast, 

That Man resembled thee. 

Unknown the region of his birth, 

The land in which he died unknown : 

His name has perished from the eaith. 

This truth survives alone ; — 

That joy and grief, and hoi)e and fear, 
Alternate triumphed in his breast : 

His bliss and woe — a smile, a tear ! 

— Oblivion hides the rest. 

The bounding pulse, the languid limb, 

The changing spirit’s rise and fall, — 

We know that these were felt by him, 

For these are felt by all. 

He suffered, — but his pangs ai-e o’er ; 

Enjoyed, — but his delights are fled ; 

Had hieuds, — his friends ai'e now no more ; 
And foes, — his foes are dead. 

He loved, hut whom he loved, the grave 
Hath lost in its unconscious womb : 

O, she was fair, — but naught could save 
Her beauty from the tomb. 

He saw wliatever thou hast seen ; 

Encountered all that troubles thee ; 

He was — whatever thou hast been ; 

He is — what thou shalt be. 

Tlie 1 ‘olliug seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the earth and main, 
Erewhile his portion, life and light. 

To him exist in vain. 

The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his eye 
That once their shades and glory threw. 
Have left in yonder silent sky 
No vestige where they flew. 

The annals of the human race. 

Their ruins, since the world b^n, . 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this, — There lived a max. 

James Montcomi rv. 


FKAGMENTS. 

The Lot op Max. 

Death calls ye to the crowd of common men. 

j Cupid and Death. T. SKIRLEV. 

A wonn is in the bud of youth. 

And at the root of age. 

Stanzas subjoi ued to a BtU of Mortality, CO WPER. 

The tall, the wise, the reverend head 
Miist lie as low as ours. 

A Funeral Thoup'hl, Book ii. Hymn 63. W’ATTS. 

Comes at the last, and with a little pin 
Bores through his castle wall, and — farewell 
king ! 

Richard //., Act tii Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE 

I And though mine arm should conquer tw'enty 
: w'orlds, 

I Tliere ’s a lean fellow beats all conquerors. 

1 Old Fortunatus. T. DEKKER. 

j Each matin bell, the Baron saith, 

I Knells us back to a world of death. 

Christabel, Part^. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Sure, 't is a serious thing to die 1 • . . 

Nature runs back and shudders at the sight, 

And every life^string bleeds at thought of pairing ; 
For part they must : body and soul must part ; 
Fond couple! linked more close than wedded pair. 

The Grave. . R. BLAJR. 

WhUe man is growing, life is in decrease ; 

And cradles I'ock us uearar to the tomb. 

Our birth is nothing but our death begun. 

Night Thoughts, Night 'e. DR. E. YOUNG. 

Our days begin with trouble here, 

Onr life is but a span. 

And cnzel deatli is always near. 

So frail a thing is man. 

New England Primer. 

Ijeaves have their time to fall. 

And flowers to wither at the North-wind’s breath, 
And stars to set ; — but all, 

Thou hast all seasons for thine own, 0 Death I 

The Hour of Death. MRS. Hf.MANS. 

The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy npon their knee. 

And told our marvelling boyhood legends storey 
Of strange adventures happ^ by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 

Lady of the Lake. SCOTT. 
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Some lie beneath the churchyard stone, ] 

And some before the speaker. j 

School and Sehool/elltnos, W M. PRAED. 

! 

One, that was a woman, sir ; but, rest her soul, ' 
she *s dead. : 

Hamlets Act v. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. ! 

i 

How fast has brother followed brother, j 

From sunshine to the sunless land ! 

Hxtcmpore Ejffitst'oft upon the Death ^ Remits Hogg. j 

Wordsworth, j 

The slender debt to nature ’s quickly paid, . 
Discharged, perchance, with greater ease than ! 
made. i 

Emblems. Book ii. 13. F. QUAKLES. ' 

I 

With mortal crisis doth portend j 

^ly days to appropinque an end. ‘ 

Hudihras. Part i. Cant Hi. BUTLER. 

This fell sergeant, death, 

Is strict in his arrest. 

Hamlet, Act v. Se. s. SHAKESPEARE. 

We cannot hold mortality’s strong hand. 

King John, Act iv. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

I 

Eakly Death. 

Happy they I I 

Thrice fortunate ! who of that fragile mould, ' 
The precious porcelain of human clay, 

Break with the first fall. | 

Doti yuan. Cant. iv. BYRON. | 

H<nrk ! to the hurried question of despair ; j 

“Where is my child?” an echo answem, — , 
“Where?” 

Srtde 0/ Abydos, Cant. ii. BYRON. 

Oh ! when a Mother meets on high 
The Babe she lost in infancy, 

Hath she not then, for pains and feai*s. 

The day of woe, the watchful night. 

For all her sorrow, all her 'tears. 

An over-payment of delight ? ' 

Curse ofKekanta, Cant, x R. SOUTHEV. j 

What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam. 

At one fell swoop ? 

Macbeth, Act iv. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

I 

liOveliest of lovely things are tliey, ; 

On earth that soonest pass away. I 

The rose that lives its little hour | 

Is prized beyond the sculptured flower. I 

A Seen* on the Banks ^the Hudson. W. C, BRYANT. | 

Thy leaf has perished in the green. ; 

In Memoriam, Ixxiv. TENNY.SON. j 

An untimely grave. | 

On the Duke a/- Buckingham. T. Carew. * 


Death’s Choice. 

Death loves a shining mark, a signal blow. 

H^ht Thoughts, Xtght v. DR. E. YOUNG. 


Death aims with fouler spite 
At fairer marks. 

Dnniu Poems. F. QUARLES 


The good die first. 

And they whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
Bum to the socket. 

The Excursion, Book L ’WORDSWORTH. 

The ripest fmit first falls. 

Richard It.. Act ii. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 


Death-Beds. 

'fhe chamber where the good man meets his fate 
Is privileged beyond the common walk 
Of virtuous life, quite in the verge of heaven. 

Night Thoughts, Night ii. DR. E. YOUNG. 

Of no distemper, of no blast he died. 

But fell like autumn fruit that mellowed long ; 
Even wondered at, because he dropt no sooner. 
Fate seemed to wind him up for fonmcore years : 
Yet freshly ran he on ten winters more : 

Till, like a clock worn out with eating time, 

The wheels of •weary life at last stood still. 

(EtHpus, Ac* iv. Sc. i. DRYDEN. 

Nothing in his life 
Became him like the leaving it ; he died. 

As one that had heen studied in his death. 

To throw away the dearest thing he owed. 

As ’twere a careless trifle, 

MaOeth, Act i. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

To die is landing on some silent shor^ 

Where billows never break, nor tempests roar ; 
Ere well we feel the friendly stroke, *tis o’er. 

The Dispensary, Cant »!. S. GARTH. 

And, like a passing thought, she fled 
111 light away. 

The Vision. BURNS 


He was e.xhaled ; his great Creator drew 
His spirit, as the sun the morning dew. 

On the Death of a very Young Centteman. DRYDEN. 

Why should we faint and fear to live alone. 
Since all alone, so Heaven has willed, we die, 
Nor even the tenderesfc heart, and next our own. 
Knows half the I'easons why we .smile and .sigh. 

The ChriAian Year: XJClV. Sunday ajffer Trinity, KeblB. 
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Cut off even in the blossoms of my sin, 
Unhouseled, disappointed, nnaneled ; 

No reckoning made, but sent to my account 
With all my imperfections on my head. 

Hamlett Act i. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

A death-bed *s a detector of the heart : 

Here tired dissimulation drops her mask. 
Through life’s grimace that mistress of the scene ; 
Here real and apparent are the same. 

Night Thmghts, NtghtW. DR E. YouxG. 

The tongues of dying men 
Enforce attention, like deep hamioiiy : 

When words are scarce, they ’re seldom spent in 
vain ; 

For they breathe truth that breathe their words 
in pain. 

Richard //., Act u. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 


Death and Sleep. 

Death, so called, is a thing that makes men weep, 
And yet a third of life is passed in sleep. 

yiMKt Canto xiv. Byron. 

Let no man fear to die ; we love to sleep all. 
And death is but the sounder sleep. 

Humorous Lieutenant. F. BEAUMONT. 

Sleep is a death ; O make me try 
By sleeping what it is to die. 

And as gently lay my head 
On my grave as now my bed. 

Rjdigia Mediei^ Part ii. Sec. i3. SIR T. BROWNE. 

Let guilt, or fear, 

Disturb man's rest, Cato knows neither of them ; 
Indifferent in his choice, to slee^) or die. 

Catm. Addison. 


Fear op Death. 

I fear to die . . . 

For oh ! it goes against the mind of man 
To be turned out from its warm wonted home. 
Ere yet one rent admits the winter’s chill. 

Rajmer. JOANNA BaiLLIB. 

The sense of death is most in apprehension ; 
And the poor beetle, that we tread upon, 
in corporal sufferance finds a paug as great 
As when a giant dies. 

MeasHreJbr Afeasure, Act ». Sc. x. Shakbspeakk. 

Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death hnt once. 

Cmar, AetU. Sc. s. SKAKESPEAKE. 


Of all the w’onders that I yet have heard. 

It seems to me most strange that men should 
fear ; 

Seeing that death, a necessary end. 

Will come when it will come. 

ynhus Ceesar, Act li. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Death — Conventional and Natural. 
Hark ! from the tombs a doleful sound. 

A Funeral Thought, Book ii. Hymn 63. Watts. 

Wliatever crazy soitow saith, 

No life that breathes with human breath 
Has ever tiuly longed for death. 

7^0 Voius. Tennyson. 

I fled, and cried out Death ! 

Hell trembled at the hideous name, and sighed 
From all her caves, and back resounded De.\th. 

Paradtse Lost, Booh ii. MILTON. 

Before mine eyes in opposition sits 
Grim Death, my sou and foe. 

Paradise Lost, Booh iL M I LTON. 

Imagination’s fool, and error’s wretch, 

Man makes a death which nature never made ; 
Then on the point of his own fancy falls ; 

And feels a thousand deaths, in fearing one. 

Night Thoughts. DR. E. YOUNG. 

So mayst thou live, till like ripe fruit thou drop 
Into thy mother’s lap. 

Paradise Lost, Booh xi. Ml LTON. 


The Grave. 

Let ’s talk of graves, of woitbs, and epitaphs. 

. . . nothing can we call our own but death. 
And that small model of the barren earth 
Which serves as paste and cover to our bones. 
For heaven’s sake, let us sit upon the ground, 
And tell sad stories Of the death of kings. 

Richard It.. Act ii. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The Grave, dread thing ! 

Men shiver when thou *i*t named ; Nature, ap- 
palled. 

Shakes off her wonted firmness. 

The Grave. R. BLAIR. 

Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave. 

The Seasons: IVinter. THOMSON. 

Brave Percy, fare thee well ! 
Ill-weaned ambition, how much art thou shrunk : 
When that this body did contain a .spirit, 

A kingdom for it was too small a bound ; 

But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough. 

Henry F7., Parti. Actv. Sc. 4 . 


SHAKESPEARE. 
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How loved, how honored once, avails thee not. 
To whom relatetl, or by whom begot ; 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee ; 

*T is all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

To tne Meuiory of an Vnfsrtimate Lady. PoPE. 

The bad man’s death is hoi-ror ; but the just 
Keeps something of his gloiy in the dust. 

C**J/<ZW. w. habingiox. 

And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land. 

In Meinariam, xviiL TEXNVSON. 

Lay her i’ the earth ; 

And from her fair and unpolluted liesli 
May violets spiing ! 

Hamlet, Act v. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

Sweets to the sweet : farewell. 

I hoped thou shouldst have been my Hamlet’s 
wife : 

I thought thy bride-bed to have decked, sweet 
maid, 

And not t’ have strewed thy grave. 

Hamlet, Act v. St. x. Shakespeare. 

May no rude hand deface it, 

And its forlorn hie jacet ! 

Ellen Irmn. WORDSWORTH. 

The Peace of Death. 

Rest, rest, perturbed spirit I 

Hamu\ Act I Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

Here lurks no treason, here no envy swells, 

Here grow no damned grudges; here are no 
storms, 

Xo noise, but silence and eternal sleep. 

Titus Andromeus, Act i. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

He gave his honors to the world again. 

His blessM part to heaven, and slept in peace. 

Henry yill.. Act. \v.Sc 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Better be with the dea<l, 

WHiom we to gain our peace have sent to peace, 
Than on the torture of the mind to He 
In restless ecstasy. Duncan is in his grave ; 
After life’s fitful fever, he sleeps well ; 

Treason has done his worst : nor steel, nor iioison. 
Malice domestic, foreign levy, nothing, 

Can touch him further ! 

Macbeth, Act Ui. Se. 2. SHAKESrPAKE. 

Here may the stomie-bett veasell safely lyde ; 
This is the port of rest from troublous toyle. 

The worlde’s SH'eet inn from paine and wearisome 
turmoyle. 

Feury Queene. SPEXfi^ K 


Loxgixg Fon Death. 

Friend to the wretch whom every friend foreakes, 
1 woo thee, Death ! 

Death. B. PORTF.L'5. 

Death ! to the happy thou art terrible. 

But how the WTetched love to think of thee, 

0 thou tme comforter, the friend of all 
Who have no friend beside. 

yoan<ifArc. R. SOUTHEY. 

O, that this too, too solid flesh would melt, 
Thaw, and resolve itself into a dew- ; 

Or that the Everlasting had not fixed 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. s. SHAKC>PEARE. 

I hear a voice you cannot hear, 

Which says 1 must not stay, 

I see a hand you cannot see, 

"Which lieckons me away. 

Cohn and Lucy. T. TiCKELL. 

Tliank God for Death J bright thing with dreary 
name. 

Benedicam Domino. SUSAN COOUDCE. 

But an old age serene and bright, 

And lovely as a Lapland night, 

Shall lead thee to thy grave. 

To a ycnnxrlady. Wordsworth. 

After Death. 

The wisest men are glad to die ; no fear 
<')f death can touch a tme philosopher. 

Death sets the soul at liberty to fly. 

Continuation tiT Lucan. T. MAY. 

Alas ! for love, if thou art all. 

And naught beyond, 0 Earth ! 

The Graves of a Household. MRS. HEMANS. 

’T is not the whole of life to live : 

Nor all of death to die. 

The Issues of Life and Death. J. MONTGOMERY. 

Since heaven’s eternal year is thine. 

Elegy on Mrs. KUhgrew. DRYDEN. 

Moitrn'Ino. 

*T is better to have loved and lost. 

Than never to have loved at all. 

/« Memonam, xxviL TENNYSON 

Tliose that he loved so long and sees no more, 
Loved and still loves, — not dead, but gone l)e- 
fore, — 

He gathers round him. 

Human Lift. 


ROGERS. 
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I caunot but remember such things were. 

That wem most pi*ecious to me. 

Atacbeth, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Give sorrow' w'onls ; the grief that does not speak 
Whispers the o’er-franght heart, and bids it break. 

Macbeth, Act jv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Pmising what is lost 
Makes the remembrance dear. 

AU 's WeU that Ends IFeit. Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

We bear it calmly, though a ponderous woe, 

And still adore the hand that gives the blow. 

I'erses to Aw Friend under Affliction. J. POMFRET. 

He Hrst deceased ; she for a little tried 
To live without him, liked it not, and <lied. 

Vpon the Doitk 0/ Sir Albert Morton's JVt/e. 

SIR H. WOTTON. 

Speak me fair in death. 

Merchant of Venice, Act iv. Sc. 1. SHAKESPEARE. 

Patch grief with proverbs. 

Much Ado About Nothing, Act v. Sc. x. SHAKB.«PEARE. 


Poor Jack, farew'ell ! 

1 could have better spared a better man. 

Henry IV., Part /. Act v. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

So may he rest : his faults lie gently on him ! 

Henry VII/., Aetlv. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The very cypress droops to death — 

Dai'k tree, still sad when others’ giief is fled, 
The only constant mouraer o’er the dead. 

The Giaour. BYRO.V. 

They truly mourn, that mouni without a wit- 
ness. 

Mirjta. R. Baron. 

What though no friends in .sable w'eeds appear. 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about the mockery of w'oe 
To midnight dances and the public show ! 

To the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady. POPE. 

He mourns the dead who lives as they desire. 

Night Thoughts, Night ii Dr. E. YOUNC 


POEMS OF SORROW AND ADVERSITY. 
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RETROSPECTIO^r. | 

FROM “ THE PRINCESS *’ 

Teaes, idle teai-s, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

111 looking on the happy autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 

Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail. 
That brings our friends up from the under world ; 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 
That sinks with all we love below the verge, — 
So sad, so fi'esh, the days that are no more. 

Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 
To dying eai*a, when unto dying eyes 
The casement slowly grows a glimmering square ; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 

Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lii>s that are for others ; deep as love. 

Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, — 

O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 

Alfred Tennyson. 


BREAK, BREAK, BREAK. 

Break, break, break, 

On thy cold gray stones, O sea ! 

And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 

0 well for the fisherman's boy 
That he shouts with his sister at play I 
O well for the sailor lad 
That he sings in his boat on the bay ! 

And the stately ships go on. 

To the haven under the hill ; 

Bat O for the touch of a vanished hand, 

« And the sound of a voice that is still ! 


Break, break, break. 

At the foot of thy crags, 0 sea ! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 

Alfred tesnyson. 


MOAISr, MOAN, YE DYING GALES 

Moan, moan, ye dying gales ! 

The saddest of your tales 
Is not so sad as life ; 

Nor have you e’er began 
A theme so wild as man. 

Or with such son*ow viiV*. 

Pall, fall, thou withered leaf ! 

Autumn sears not like grief, 

Nor kills such lovely flowera ; 

More terrible the stom. 

More mournful the defonn, 

When dark misfortune lowers. 

Hush ! hush ! thou trembling lyre, 
Silence, ye vocal-cboir, 

And thou, mellifluous lute, 

For man soon breathes his last, 

And all his hope is past, 

And all his music mute. 

Then, when the gale is sighing, 

And when the leaves are dying, 

And when the song is o’er, 

O, let ns think of those 
^^ose lives are lost in woes, 

Whose cup of grief nms o’er. 

HENRY Neele, 


HENCE, ALL YE VAIN DELIGHTS. 

FROM “THE NICE VALOUR.** ACT 111 SC. 3 . 

Hence, all ye vain delights, 

As short as are the nights 
Wherein you spend your folly ! 
There’s naught in this life sw*eet. 

If man were wise to see ’t 
But only in^ncholy, 

O, sweetest melancholy I 
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Welcome, folded arm.*?, and fixed ej’es, 

A sigh that piercing mortifies, 

A look that 's fastened to the ground, 

A tongue clmined up without a sound ! 

Fountain-heads and pathless groves, 

Places which pale passion loves ! 

^loonlight walks, when all the fowls 
Are warmly housed save bats and owls ! 

A midnight bell, a parting groan ! 

These are the sounds we feed upon ; 

Then stretch our bones in a still gloomy valley : 
Xothiug’s so dainty sweet as lovely melancholy. 

John Fletcher. 


BLOW, BLOW, THOU WINTER WIND. 

FROM "AS YOU LIKE IT," ACT 11. SC. 7 

Blow, blow, thou winter wind. 

Thou art not so unkind 
As man’s ingratitude ; 

Thy tooth is not so keen. 

Because thou art not seen, 

Although thy breath be nide. 
Heigh-ho ! sing heigh-ho ! unto the green holly ; 
]^!o.st friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly : 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly I 
This life is most jolly ! 

Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 

Thou dost not hite so nigh 
As benefits forgot : 

Though thou the waters warp. 

Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 

Heigh-ho I sing heigh-ho I unto the green holly : 
Most friendship is feigning, most loving mere 
folly: 

Then, heigh-ho, the holly ! 

This life is most jolly ! 

SHAKESPEARE. 


SAD IS OUR YOUTH, FOR IT IS EVER 
GOING. 

Sai> is our youth, for it is ever going. 

Crumbling away beneath our very feet ; 

Sad is our life, for onward it is flowing 
In current unperceived, because so fleet ; 

Sad are our hopes, for they were sweet in sow- 
ing, — 

But tares, self-sowp, have overtopjied the wheat ; 
Sad are our joys, for they were .sweet in blow- 
ing,— 

And still, O, .still their dying breath is sweet ; 


And sweet is youth, although it hath bereft us 
Of that which made our childhood sweeter still ; 
And sweet is middle life, for it hath left us 
A nearer good to cure an older ill ; 

And sweet are all things, when we learn to prize 
them, 

Not for their sake, but His who giants them or 
denies them ! 

AUBREY DE VERB. 


ODE TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Written in the spring of iStg, when sufiering from physical de- 
[iression, the precursor of his death, which happened soon after. 

My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock 1 had drunk. 
Or emptied some dull opiate to the dmins 
One minute past, and Lethe-wards had sunk : 
*T is not through envy of thy happy lot, 

But being too happy in thy happiness, — 
That thou, light-wingfed Dryad of the trees, 

I In some melodious plot 

I Of beechen green, and shadows numberless, 
Singest of Summer in full-throated ease. 

0 for a draught of vintage, that hath been 
Cooled a long age in the deep delvM earth, 
Tasting of Floiu and the countiy-greeii, 

^ Dance, and Proveii 9 al song, and sunburnt 
1 mirth ! 

1 0 for a beakei’ full of the warm South, 
i Full of the true, the bluidiful Hippocrene, 
With beaded bubbles winking at the biim. 
And pnrjde-stainM mouth, — 

That I might diiiik, and leave the world un- 
seen, 

And with thee fade aw^ay into the foi*est dim : 

Fade far away, dissolve, and quite forget 
What thou among the leaves hast never known, 
The weariness, the fever, and the fret 
Here, where men sit and hear each other gi-oan ; 
Where ixilsy shakes a few, sad, last gmy hairs. 
Where youth grows pale, and specti'e-tliiu, and 
dies ; 

Where but to think is to be full of soitow 
And leaden-eyed despairs. 

Where Beauty cannot keep her lustrous eyes. 
Or new Love pine at them beyond to-morrow. 

Away ! away ! for I will fly to thee. 

Not charioted by Bacchus and his pards, 

But on the viewless wings of Poesy, 

Though the dull brain perplexes and retards : 
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Already with thee ! tender is the night, 

And haply the Queen-Moon is on her throne. 
Clustered around by all her starry Fays ; 
But here there is no light, 

Save what from heaven is with the breezes 
blown 

Through verdurous glooms and winding 
mossy ways. 

1 cannot see what flowers are at my feet, 

Nor what soft incense hangs upon the boughs. 
But in embalmM darkness, guess each sweet 
Wherewith the seasonable month endows 
The grass, the thicket, and the fruit-tree wild ; 
White hawthorn, and the pastoi-al eglantine ; 
Fast-fading violets covered up in leaves ; 
And mid-Ma 3 '*s eldest child, 

The coming musk-rose, fiill of dewy wine, 

The murmurous haunt of flies on summer 
eves. 

Darkling I listen ; and for many a time 
I have been half in love with easeful Deatli. 
Called him soft names in many a muski rhyme. 
To take into the air my quiet breath ; 

Now, more than ever, seems it rich to die. 

To cease upon the midnight, with no pain, 
While thou art pouring forth thy soul abroad, 
In such an ecstasy ! — 

Still wouldst thou sing, and I have ears in 
vain — 

To thy high requiem become a sod. 

Thou wast not bom for death, unmortal Biid ! 

No hungiy generations tread thee down ; 

The voice 1 hear this passing night was heard 
In ancient days by emperor and clown : 
Perhaps the self-same song that found a path 
Through the sad heai-t of Ruth, when, sick for 
home, 

She stood In tears amid the alien com ; 

The same that oft-times bath 
Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faeiy lands forlorn. 

Forlorn ! the very woi*d is like a bell, 

To toll me back &om tbee to my sole self ! 
Adieu ! the Fancy cannot cheat so well 
As she is famed to do, deceiving elT. 

Adieu ! adieu ! thy plaintive anthem fades 
Past the near meadows, over the stiU stream, 
Up the hillside ; and now *tis buried deep 
In the next valley-glades : I 

Was it a vision or a waking dream ? 

Fled is that music : — do I wake or sleep ? 

JOHN KBArS. 


THE SUN IS WARM, THE SKY IS CLEAR. 

STANZAS WRITTEN IN DEJECTION NEAR NAPLES. 

The sun is wai-m, the sky is clear. 

The waves are dancing fast and bright, 

Blue isles and snowy mountains wear 
The purple noon’s transparent light ; 

The breath of the moist air is light 
Around its unexpanded buds ; 

Like many a voice of one delight, — 

The winds*, the birds’, the ocean-floods’, — 
The City’s voice itself is soft like Solitude’s. 

I see the Deep’s imtrampled floor 
With green and purple sea-weeds strown ; 

I see the waves upon the shore 

Like light dissolved in star-showei's thrown : 

I sit upon the sands alone ; 

The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 
Arises from its measured motion, — 

How sweet, did any heart now share in iny 
emotion I 

Alas ! I have nor hope nor health, 

Nor peace within nor calm around. 

Nor that Content surpassing wealth 
The sage in meditation found, 

And w-alked with inward glory crowned, — 
Nor fame, nor power, nor love, nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround ; 

Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ; 

To me that cup has been dealt in another measure 

Yet now despair itself is mild 
Even as the winds* and waters are ; 

I could lie down like a tired child. 

And weep away tlie life of care 
"Which I have borne, and yet must bear, 

Till death like sleep might steal on me, 

And 1 might feel in the warm air 
My* cheek gi*ow cold, and heai* the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley 


ROSALIE. 

0, POUR upon my .soul again 
That sad, uneartlily stiain 
That seems from other worlds to ’plain ! 
Thus falling, falling from afar. 

As if some melancholy star 
Had mingled with her light her sighs. 
And dropped them from the .skies. 
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No, never came from aught below 
This melody of woe. 

That makes my heart to overflow, 

As from a thousand gushing springs 
Unknown before ; that with it brings 
This nameless light — if light it be — 
That veils the world I see. 

For all I see around me wears 
The hue of other spheres ; 

And something blent of smiles and tears 
Comes from the very air 1 breathe. 

0, nothing, sure, the stars beneath, 

Can mould a sadness like to this, — 

So like angelic bliss ! 

So, at that dreamy hour of day, 

When the last lingering ray 
Stools on the highest cloud to play, — 

So thought the gentle Rosalie 
As on her maiden revery 
First fell the strain of him who stole 
In music to her soul. 

Washington allston. 


A DOUBTING HEART. 

Where are the swallows fled ? 

Frozen and dead 

Perchance upon some bleak and stormy shore. 

O doubting heart 1 
Far over purple seas 
They wait, in sunny ease. 

The balmy southern breeze . 

To bring them to their northern homes once more. 

Why must the flowers die ? 

Prisoned they lie 

In the cold tomb, heedless of tears or rain. 

O doubting heart ! 

They only sleep below 
The soft white ermine snow 
While winter winds shall blow. 

To breathe and smile upon you soon again. 

The sun has hid its rays 

These many days ; 

Will dreary hours never leave the earth ? 

0 doubting heart ! 

The stormy clouds on high 
Veil the same sunny sky 
That soon, for spring is nigh, 

Shall wake the summer into golden mirth. 

Fair hope is dead, and light 

Is queiicheil in night ; 


What sound can break the silence of despair ? 

0 doubting heart ! 

The sky is overcast, 

Yet stars shall rise at last, 

Blighter for darkness past, 

And angels* silver voices stir the air. 

ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


OFT IN THE STILLY NIGHT. 

Oft in the stilly night, 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me, 

Fond Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me : 

The smiles, the tears. 

Of boyhood’s years, 

The words of love then spoken ; 

The eyes that shone. 

Now dimmed and gone, 

The cheerful hearts now broken. 

Thus in the stilly night. 

Ere slumber’s chain has bound me. 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

When I remember all 
The friends so linked together 
I 've seen around me fall, 

like leaves in wintry w-eather, 

I feel like one 
Who treads alone 
Some banquet-hall deserted, . 

Whose lights are fled, 

Whose garlands dead, 

And all but he departed. 

Thus in the stilly night. 

Ere rinmher’s chain has bound me, 

Sad Memory brings the light 
Of other days around me. 

THOMAS MOORE. 


MY SHIP. 

Down to the wharves, as the sun goes down. 
And the daylight’s tumult and dust and din 
Are dying away in the busy town, 

1 go to see if my ship comes in. 

I gaze far over the quiet sea, 

Rosy with sunset, like mellow wine, 

Where ^ips, like lilies, lie tranquilly. 

Many and fair, — but I see not mine. 

I question the sailors every night 
Who over the bulwarks idly lean. 

Noting the sails as they come in sight, — 

“ Have you seen my beautiful ship come in ? 
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Whence does she come ? *’ they ask of me ; 
“Who is her master, and what her name ?’* 

And they smile upon me pityingly 
When my answer is ever and ever the same. 

0, mine was a vessel of strength and truth, 

Her sails were white as a young lamb’s fleece. 

She sailed long since from the port of Youth, — 
Her master was Love, and her name was Peace. 

And like all beloved and beauteous things. 

She faded in distance and doubt away, — 

With only a tremble of snowy wings 
She floated, swan-like, adown the bay, 

Carrying with her a precious freight, — 

All 1 had gathered by years of pain ; 

A tempting prise to the pirate, Fate, — 

And still 1 watch for her back again ; — 


Bright visions of glory that vanished too soon , 
Day-dreams, that dejmrted ere manhood’s noon ; 
Attachments by fate or falsehood reft ; 

I Companions of early days lost or left ; 

; And my native land, whose magical name 
I Thrills to the heart like electric flame ; 

< The home of my childhood ; the haunts of my 
prime ; 

j All the passions and scenes of that rapturous 
I time 

I When the feelings were young, and the world 
was new, 

Like the fresh lowers of Eden unfolding to view ; 
All, all now forsaken, forgotten, foregone ! 

And I, a lone exile remembered of none, 

My high aims abandoned, my good acts undone. 
Aweary of all that is under the sun, — 

With that sadness of heart which no stranger 
may scan, 

1 fly to the desert afar from man. 


Watch from the earliest morning light 
Till the pale stars grieve o’er the dying day. 

To catch the gleam ijf her canvas white 
Among the islands which gem the bay. 

Rut she comes not yet, — she will never come 
To gladden my eyes and my spirit more ; 

And my heart grows hopeless and faint and dumb, 
As I wait and wait on the lonesome shore. 

Knowing that temi>est and time and storm 
Have wreckedand shattered my beauteous bark ; 

Rank sea-weeds cover her wasting form. 

And her sails are tattered and stained and dark. 

But the tide comes up, and the tide goes down, 
And the daylight follows the night’s eclipse, — 

And still with the sailors, tanned and brown, 

I wait on the wharves and watch the ships. 


I 


I 


! 

I 

\ 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ! 
When the wild tunnoil of this wearisome life, 
With its scenes of oppression, comiption, and 
stiiie. 

The proud man’s frown, and the base man’s fear, 
The scomer’s laugh, and the sufferer’s tear. 

And malice, and meanness, and falsehood, and 
folly, 

Dis 2 X>se me to musing and dark melancholy ; 
When my bosom is full, and my thoughts are 
high. 

And my sonl is sick with the bondman’s sigh, — 
O, then there is freedom, and joy, and pride. 
Afar in the desert alone to ride ! 

There is rapture to vault on the champing steed. 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed, 

With the death-fraught firelock in my hand, 

The only law of the Desert Land ! 


And still with a patience that is not hope, 

For vain and empty it long hath been, 

I sit on the rough shore’s rocky slope, 

And watch to see if my ship comes in. 

ELIZABETH AKERS AUJES {Fiorenee Pertj). 


AFAR IH THE DESERT. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride. 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side ; 
When the sorrows of life the soul o'ercast, 

Ami, sick of the present, I cling to the past ; 
When the eye is .suffused with regretful tears, 
From the fond recollections of former years ; 
And shadows of things that have long since fled 
Flit over the brain, like the ghosts of the dead, — 


Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-hoy alone by my side. 
Away, away from the dwellings of men. 

By the wild deer’s haunt, by the buffalo’s glen ; 
By valleys remote where the oribi plays. 

Where the gnu, the gazelle, and the hart^beest 
graze, 

And the kudu and eland nnhunted recline 
By the skirts of gray forest o’erhung udth wild 
vine ; 

Where the elephant browses at peace in his wood, 
And the river-horse gambols unscared in the 
flood, 

And the mighty rhinoceros wallows at will 
111 the fen where the wild ass is drinking his flil. 
Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

’ With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side. 
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O’er the brown karroo, where the bleating cry 
Of the springbok’s fawn sounds plaintively ; • 

And the timorous quagga’s slnill whistling neigh 
Is heard by the fountain at twilight gray ; 
Where the zebia wantonly tosses his mane, 

With wild hoof scouring the desolate plain ; 
And the fleet-footed ostrich over the waste 
Speeds like a horseman who tinvels in haste, 
Hieing away to the home of her rest, 

Where she and her mate have scooped then* 
nest. 

Far hid from the pitiless plunderer’s view 
In the pathless depths of the parched karroo. 

Afar in the desert I love to ride, 

With the silent Bush-boy alone by my side. 
Away, away, in the wilderness vast 
Where the white man’s foot hath never passed, 
And the quivered Corauna or Bechuaii 
Hath rarely crossed with his roving clan, — 

A region of emptiness, howling and drear, 
Which man liath absuidoned from famine and 
fear ; 

Which the snake and the lizai’d inhabit alone. 
With the twilight bat from the yawning atone ; 
Where grass, nor herb, nor shrub takes root, 
Save poisououa thorns that pieree the foot ; 

And the hitter-melon, for food and diink, 

Is the pilgrim’s fare by the salt lake’s brink ; 

A region of drought, where no river glides, 

Nor rippling brook with osieiied sides ; 

Where sedgy pool, nor bubbling fount, 

Nor tree, nor cloud, nor misty mount. 

Appears, to refresh the aching eye ; 

But the barren earth and the burning sky, 

And the blank horizon, round and round. 
Spread, — void of living sight or sound. 

And here, while the night-winds round me sigh. 
And the stars bum bright in the midnight sky, 
As 1 sit apart by the desert stone. 

Like Elijah at Horeb’s cave, alone, 

** A still small voice ” comes through the wild 
(Like a father consoling his fretful child). 
Which banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear. 
Saying, — Man is distant, hut God is near I 

THOMAS PRINGLE. 


THE WORLD. 

Tuis World ’s a bubble, and the Life of Man 
Less than a span ; 

In his conception wretched, from the womb, 

So to the tomb ; 

Curst from his cradle, and brought up to years 
With cares and fears. 

Who then to freil mortality shall trust. 

But limns on water, or but writes in dust. 


Yet whilst with sorrow here we live opprest, 
What life is best ? 

Coiu-ts are but only superficial schools 
To dandle fools : 

The rural parts are turned into a den 
Of savage men : 

And where ’s a city from foul vice so free, 

But may be term’d the worst of all the three ? 

Domestic cares afflict the husband’s bed, 

Or pains his head : 

Those that live single, take it for a curse. 

Or do things woree : 

Some w'ould have children : those that have 
them, moan 
Or wish them gone : 

What is it, then, to have or have no wife. 

But single thraldom, or a double strife ? 

Our own afitection still at home to please 
Is a disease : 

To cross the seas to any foreign soil, 

Peril and toil : 

Wars with their noise affright us j when they 
cease, 

We are worse in peace ; — 

What then remains, but that we still should cry 
For being bom, or, being bom, to die ? 

Francis, loro Bacon. 


LOVE. NOT. 

Love not, love not, ye hapless sons of clay J 
Hope’s gayest wreaths are made of earthly flow- 
ers, — 

Things that are made to fade and fall away 
Ere they have blossomed for a few short houre. 

Love not ! 

Love not ! the thing ye love may change ; 

The rosy lip may cease to smile on you, 

The kindly-beaming eye grow cold and sti*ange. 
The heart still warmly beat, yet not he true. 

Love not 1 

Love not I the thing you love may die, — 

May perish from the gay and gladsome earth ; 
The silent stars, the blue and smiling sky, 

Beam o’er its grave, as once upon its birth. 

Love not ! 

Love not ! 0 warning vainly said 
In present hours as in years gone by ! 

Love flings a halo round the dear ones' head, 
Faultless, immortal, till they change or die. 

Love not ! 

Caroline Elizabeth Sheridanl 
(HON. MRS. Norton.) 
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SAHSOSr OS HIS BLISDSESS. 

FROM “SAMSON AGONISIES." 

O LOSS of sight, of thee I most coiiiplaiii ! 

Blind among enemies, 0, woi-se than chains, 
Dungeon, or beggaiy, or decrepit jige ! 

Light, the prime work of God, to me is extinct. 
And all her various objects of delight 
Annulled, w'hich might in part my giief liave 
eased. 

Inferior to the vilest now become 
Of man or worm ; the vilest here excel me : 
They creep, yet see ; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily frnud, contempt, abuse, and wu-ong, 
Within doom or without, still sis a fool, 

111 power of others, never in my own ; 

Scarce half 1 seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon, 
IiTecoverably dark, total eclipse, 

Without all hope of day ! 

Milton*. 


FROM “PARADISE LOST.” 
eve’s lament. 

BOOK .Kl. 

0 UNEXPECTED Stroke, woi'se tliau of death ! 
Must 1 thus leave thee. Paradise ? thus leave 
Thee, native soil ! these happy walks and .shades, 
Fit haunt of gods ; where I had hope to siiend, 
Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
That must be mortal to us both ? 0 ttowera, 
That never will in other climate grow. 

My early visitation, and my last 
At even, which I bred up with tender hand 
From the fii-st opening bud, aud gave ye iiaiiics ! 
Who now sliall rear ye to the sun, or rank 
Your tribes, and water from the ambrosial fount i 
Thee, lastly, nuptial bower ! by me adorned 
With what to sight or smell was sweet, from thee 
How shall I part, and whither wander down 
Into a lower world, to tliis obscure 
And wild ? how sliall we bi’eathe in other air 
Less pure, accustomed to immortal fruits 1 

EVE TO ADAM. 

BOOK XI. 

With sorrow and heart’s distress 
Wearied, I fell asleep. But now lead on ; 

In me is no delay ; with thee to go. 

Is to stay here ; without thee here to stay. 

Is to go hence unwilling ; thou to me 
Art all things under heaven, all places thou. 
Who for my wilful crime art banishetl hence. 
This further consolation, yet secure, 

I cany hence ; though all by me is lost. 

Such favoi* I unworthy am vouchsafed, 

By me the promised Seed shall all restore. 


[ THE DEPARTURE FROM PARADISE. 

I 

; BOOK .XII. 

I In either hand the hastening angel caught 
j Our lingering parents, and to the eastern gate 
Led them direct, and down the cliff as fast 
To the subjected plain ; then disappeared. 

They, looking hack, all the eastern side beheld 
Of Paradise, so late their happy seat. 

Waved over by that flaming brand ; the gate 
With dreadful faces thronged and fiery aims. 
Some natural tears they dropt, but wipeil them 
soon ; 

The world was all before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, and Providence their guide. 
They, hand in hand, with wandering steps and 
slow, 

Through Eden took theii* solitaiy wav. 

Milton. 


WOLSEY’S FALL. 

FROM “HENRY VIII.," ACT III. sC 2- 

Farevvell, a long farewell, to all my greatness ! 
This is the state of man *. to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hoi)e ; to-morrow blossoms, 
Aud hem's his blushing honors thick u^ion him : 
The thii*d day comes a frost, a killing frost ; 

And — when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a ripening — niiis his root, 

And then he falls, as I do. I have ventured, 
Like little wanton boys that swim on bladders, 
This many summers in a sea of glory ; 

But far beyond my depth : my high-blown ]>iiile 
At length broke under me ; and now has left me, 
Weaiy and old with service, to the mercy 
Of a rude stream, that must forever hide me. 
Vain pomp and glory of this world, 1 hate ye : 

I feel iny heart new opened. O, how wretched 
Is that poor man that hangs on princes’ favois ! 
There is» betwixt that smile we would aspire to, 
That sweet aspect of princes, and their min, 
More pangs and fears than wars or women have : 
Aud when he falls, he falls like Lucifer, 

Never to hope again. 

SHAKESPBAKfa.. 


WOLSEY’S ADVICE TO CROMWELL. 

FROM “HE.NRY VIH.,’ ACT III. SC t. 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear 
In all iny miseries; but thou hast forced me. 
Out of thy honest truth, to play the woman. 

Let ’s dry our eyes : and thus far hear me, Crom- 
well ; 

And — when I am forgotten, as 1 shall be. 

And sleep in dull, cold marble, where no mention 
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< n me more must be heard of — wiy, 1 tauj^ht tliee. 
Say, Wolsey — that once trod the ways of glory, 
And sounded all the depths .and shoals of honor — 
Found thee a way, out of his wreck, to rise in ; 
A sure and safe one, though thy master missed it. 
Mark but my fall, and that that ruineil me. 
Oromwell, I charge thee, fling a\vay ambition . 
By that sin fell the angels ; how can man, then, 
The image of his Maker, hope to win by ’t ? 
Love thyself last : cherish those hearts that hate 
thee : 

Comiption wins not more than honesty. 

Still in thy right hand cariy’ gentle peace. 

To silence envious tongues. Be just, and fear not : 
Let all the ends thou’ aim’st at be thy countiy*s. 
Thy Gotl’s, and truth’s ; then if thou fall’st, 0 
Cromwell ! 

Thou falVst a bles-sed martyr. 

Serve the king ; and — priythee, lead me in : 
There take an inventory of all I have. 

To the last penny ; ’t is the king’s : my robe, 
And my integrity to heaven, is all 
I dare now call mine own. 0 Cromwell, Crom- 
well ! 

Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, he would not in mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies ! 

SHAKESPEARE. 


THE LATE SPRING. 

SiiK Stood alone amidst the April fields, — 

Brown, sodden fields, all desolate and bare. 

‘‘The spring is late,” she said, **the faithless 
spring. 

That should have come to make the meadows 
fair. 

“Their sweet South left too soon, among the 
trees 

The birds, bewildered, flutter to and fro ; 

For them no green boughs wait, — their memories 

Of last year’s April liad deceived them so.” 

She watched the homeless birds, the slow, sad 
spring. 

The barren fields, and shivering, naked ti'ees. 

“ Thus God has dealt with me, his child,” she 
said ; 

“I wait my spring-time, and am cold like 
these. 

“ To them will come the fulness of their time ; 

Their spring, though late, ivill make the mead- 
ows fair ; 

Shall I, who wait like them, like them lie bles.sed ? 

i am his own, — doth not my Father care?’’ 

Louise CHAKDtSR MouLTcm 


A LAMENT. 

0 WORLD ! 0 Life ! 0 Time ! 

On whose last steps I climb, 

Trembling at that where I had stood before ; 
When will return the glory of your prime ? 

No more, — 0 nevermore ! 

Out of the day and night 
A joy has taken flight : 

Fresh spring, and summer, and winter hoar 
Move my faint heart with grief, but with delight 
No more, 0 nevennore ! 

PERCY Bysshe Shelley. 


“WHAT CAN AN OLD MAN DO BUT 
DIE?” 

Spring it is cheery. 

Winter is dreary, 

Green leaves hang, but the brown must fly ; 
Wlien he ’s forsaken, 

Withered and shaken, 

What can an old man do but die ? 

Love will not clip him, 

Maids will not lip him, 

Maud and Marian pass him by; 

Youth it is sunny, 

Age has no honey, — 

. What can an old man do but die ? 

June it was jolly, 

0 for its folly ! 

A dancing leg and a laughing eye ! 

Youth may be silly, 

Wisdom is chiUy, — 

What can an old man do but die ? 

Friends they are scanty, 

Beggai's ai*e plenty. 

If he ha.s follovrers, I know why ; 

Gold ’s in his clutches 
(Buying him crutches !) — 

Wliat can an old man do but die ? 

Thomas hood. 


PERISHED. 

CATSKILL MOUNTAIN HOUSE. 

Ways after wave of greenness rolling down 
From mountain top to base, a whispering sea 
Of affluent leaves through which the viewless 
breeze 

Murmurs mysteriously. 






There is such power even in smallest things 
To bring the dear past back; a flower’s tint, 

A snatch of some old song, the fleeting glint 
Of sunbeams on the wave — each vivid brings 

The lost days up, as from the idle strings 
Of wind-harp sad a breeze evokes the hint 
Of antique tunes. A glove which keeps imprint 
Of a loved hand the heart with torture wrings 

By memory of a clasp meant more than speech ; 

A face seen in the crowd with curve of cheek 
Or sweep of eyelash our woe^s core can reach. 


How strong is love to yearn, and yet how weak 
To strive with fate: the lesson all things teach, 
As of the past in myriad ways they speak. 


Arlo Bates. 



Life, like a romping school-boy full of glee, 

Doth bear us on his shoulders for a time: 

There is no path too steep for him to dimb, 

With strong lithe hmbs, as agile and as free 
As some young roe, he speeds by vale and sea, 

By flowery mead, by mountain-peak sublime. 

And all the wpdd seems motion set to rhyme, 

Till, tired out, he cries, “Now carry me!” 

In vain we murmur, “Gome,” Life says, “Fair play,” 
And seizes on us. God! He goads us so. 

He does not let us at down all the day. 

At each new step we feel the burden grow, 

Till our bent backs seem breaking as we go. 

Watching for Death to meet us on the way. 


Elul Wheeler Wilcox. 
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And towering up amid the lesser throng, * 

A giant oak, so desolately grand, J 

Stretches its gray imploring arms to heaven 

In agonized demand. ' 

Smitten by lightning from a summer sky, 

Or bearing in its heart a slow decay. 

What matter, since inexorable fate 
Is pitiless to slay. 

Ah, wayward soul, hedged in and clothed about, 
Doth not thy life’s lost hope lift up its head, | 
And, dwarfing present joys, proclaim aloud, — j 
“ Look on me, I am dead! ” j 

Mary Louise ritter. ! 


THE LAST LEAF. 

I SAW him once before, 

As he passed by the door ; 

And again 

The pavement-stones resound 
As lie totters o’er the ground 
With his cane. 

They say that in his prime, 

Ere the pnming-knife of time 
Cut him down. 

Not a better man was found 
By the crier on his round 
Through the town. 

But now he walks the streets. 

And he looks at all he meets 
So forlorn ; 

And he shakes his feeble head, 
Tliat it seems as if he said, 

“ They are gone.” 

The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom ; 

And the names he loved to hear * 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 

Hy grandmamma has said — 

Poor old lady ! she is dead 
Long ago — 

That he had a Roman nose. 

And his cheek was like a roee 
In tlie snow. 

But now his nose is thin. 

And it rests upon his chin , . 
Like a st^ ; 

And a crook is in his back, 

And a mdaneboly crack 
In hishm^. 


I know it is a sin 
For me to sit and grin 
At him here. 

But the old three-cornered hat. 

And the breeches, — and all that. 

Are so queer ! 

And if I should live to be 
The last leaf upon the tree 
In the spring, 

Let them smile, as I do now. 

At the old forsaken hough 
Where I cling. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

THE APPROACH OF AGE. 

FROM “ TALES OF THE HALL." 

‘Six years had passed, and forty ere the six, 
When Time began to play his usual tricks : 

The locks once comely in a virgin’s sight, 
i^ocks of pure brown, displayed the encroaching 
white ; 

The blood, once fervid, now to cool began, 

And Time’s strong pressure to subdue the man. 

1 rode or walked as 1 was wont before, 

Hut now the bounding spirit was no more ; 

A moderate imce would now my body heat, 

A walk of moderate length distress my feet. 

I showed my stranger guest those hills sublime. 
But said, “The view is poor, we need not climb.” 
At a friend’s mansion 1 began to dread 
The cold neat parlor and the gay glazed bed ; 

At home 1 felt a more decided taste; 

And must have all things in my order placed. 

I ceased to hunt ; my horses pleased me less, — 
My dinner more ; I learned to play at chess. 

I took my dog and gun, but savr the bmte 
Was dieippointed that I did not shoot. 

My morning walks I now conld hear to lose. 
And blessed the shower that gave me not to 
choose. 

In fact, I felt a languor stealing on ; 

The active arm, the agile hand, were gone ; 
Small daily actions into habits grew. 

And new dislike to forms and fashions new. 

I loved iny trees in order to dispose ; 

{ numbered peacnes, looked how stocks arose ; 
Told the same story oft, — in short, began to prose. 

GEORGE CRABSE. 

OLD. 

Bt the wayside, on a mossy stone. 

Sat a hoary pilgrim, sadly musiug ; 

Oft 1 marked him sitting there alone. 

Ail the landacape, like a page, perosiug ; 
Poor, unknown. 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 
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Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-brimmed hat ; 

Coat ns ancient as the form ’t was folding ; 
Silver buttons, queue, and crimped cravat ; 
Oaken staR' his feeble hand upholding ; 

There he sat ! 

Buckled knee and shoe, and broad-brimmed hat. 

Seemed it pitiful he should sit there, 

No one sympathizing, no one heeding, 

None to love him for his thin gray hair, 

And the fiu*rows all so mutely pleading 
Age and care : 

Seemed it pitiful he should sit there. 

It was summer, and we went to school, 

Dap[)er country lads and little maidens ; 
Taught the motto of the “ Dunce’s Stool,” — 

Its grave import still my fancy kdens, — 

“ Here ’s a fool I ” 

It was summer, and we went to school. 

When the stranger seemed to mark our play. 
Some of us w'ere joyous, some sad-hearted, 

I remember well, too well, that day ! 

Oftentimes the tears unbidden started. 

Would not stay 

When the stranger seemed to mark onr play. 

One sweet spirit broke tbe silent sptdl, 

0, to me her name W'as always Heaven ! 

She besought him all his grief to tell, 

(I was then thirteen, and she eleven,] 

Isabel ! 

One sweet spirit broke the silent spell. 

** Angel,” said he sa<lly, “ I am old ; 

Earthly hope no longer hath a morrow ; 

Yet, why I sit here thou shalt be told.” 

Then his eye betrayed a pearl of son-ow, 

Down it rolled ! 

“Angel,** said he sadly, “ i am old, 

“ I have tottered here to look once more 
On the pleasant scene where I delighted 
In the careless, happy days of yore, 

Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core : 

I have tottered hero to look once more. 

“All the picture now to me how dear ! 

E’en this gray old Kxik where I am seated, 

Is a jewel worth my journey here ; 

Ah that such a scene must be completed 
With a tear ! 

All the picture now to me how dear 1 

“Old stone school-house ! it is still the same ; 

There ’s the very step 1 so oft mounted ; 

There *s the window creaking in its frame. 

And the notclws that I cut and counted 


For the game. 

Old stone school-house, it is still the same. 

“ In the cottage yonder 1 was bom ; 

Long my happy home, that humble dwelling ; 
There the fields of clover, w'heat, and corn ; 
There the spring with limpid nectar swelling ; 
Ah, forlorn ! 

In the cottage yonder I was bom. 

“ Those two gateway sycamores you see 
Then were planted just so far asunder 
That long well-pole from the path to free. 

And the wagon to pass safely under ; 

Ninety- three ! 

Those two gateway sycamores you see. 

“There’s the orchard where we used to climb 
When my mates and I were boys together, 
Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 

Fearing naught hut work and rainy weather ; 
Past its prime I 

There *s the orchaid. where we used to climb. 

“ There the rude, three-cornered chestnut-rails, 
Round the pasture where the flocks were graz- 
ing; 

Where, so sly, I used to watch for quails 
In the crops of buckwheat we were raising ; 
Traps and trails ! 

There the nide, three-cornered chestnut-rails. 

“ There *s the mill that ground our yellow grain ; 

Pond and river still serenely flowing ; 

Cot there nestling in the shaded lane, 

Where the lily of my heart was blowing, — 
Maiy Jane ! 

There ’s the mill that ground our yellow grain, 

“ There ’s the gate on w^hich I used to swing. 
Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red 
stable ; 

But alas ! no more the mom shall bring 
That dear group around my father’s table ; 
Taken wing ! 

There ’s the gate on which I used to swing. 

“I am fleeing, — all I loved have fled. 

Yon green meadow was our place for playing ; 
That old tree can tell of sweet things said 
When around it Jane and I were straying ; 

She is dead ! 

I am fleeing, — all I loved have fletl. 

“ Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky, 

Tracing silently life’s changeful story, 

So familiar to my dim old eye. 

Points me to seven that are now in gloiy 
There on high I 

Yon white spire, a pencil on the sky. 
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“ Oft the aisle of that old church we trod, 
Guided thither by au angel mother ; 

Now she sleeps beneath its sacred sod ; 

Sire and sisters, and iny little brother. 

Gone to God ! 

Oft the aisle of that old church we trod. 

“ There 1 heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways ; 

Bless the holy lesson 1 — but, ah, never 
Shall 1 hear again those songs of piaise, 

Those sweet voices silent now forever ! 
Peaceful days ! 

There I heard of Wisdom’s pleasant ways. 

“ There my Mary blest me wdth her hand 
When our souls drank in the nuptial blessing, 
Ere she hastened to the spirit-land. 

Yonder turf her gentle bosom pressing ; 
Broken band ! 

There my Mary blest me with her hand. 

“ I have come to see that gi’ave once more, 

And the sacred place where we delighted. 
Where wo worehipped, in the days of yore. 

Ere the garden of my heart was blighted 
To the core I 

1 have come to see that grave once more. 

“ Angel,” said he sadly, I am old ; 

Earthly hoiw no longer hath a morrow, 

Now, why 1 sit here thou hast been told.” 

In his eye another ]>earl of sonw, 

Down it rolled 1 

“Angel,” said he sadly, “I am old.” 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 

Sat the hoary pilgilni, sadly musing ; 

Still I marked him sitting there alone, 

All the landscape, like a page, perusing ; 
Poor, unknown ! 

By the wayside, on a mossy stone. 

Ralph Hovt. 


HOME, WOUNDED. 

WhbbIi me into the sunshine, 

Whed me into the shadow. 

There must be leaves on the woodbine, 

Is the ku^-cup crowned in the meadow ? 

Wheel me down to the n>eadow, 

Down to the little river, 

In sun or in shadow 
1 shall not dazzle or ^ver, 

I ^11 be happy anywhere, 

Every breath of tlm morning air 
Makes me*tbr6b mi. quiver. 


Stay wherever you will, 

By the mount or under the hill, 

Or down by the little river : 

Stay as long as you please. 

Give me only a bud from the trees, 

Or a blade of gi-ass in morning dew, 

Or a cloudy violet dealing to blue, 

I could look on it forever. 

Wheel, wheel through the sunshine, 

Wheel, wheel through the shadow ; 

There must be odors roimd the pine. 

There must he balm of breathing kine, 
Somewhere down in the meadow. 

Must I choose i Then anchor me there 
Beyond the heckouing iioplare, where 
The larch is snooding her tloweiy’^ hair 
With wreatlis of morning shadow. 

Among the thickest hazels of the brake 
Perchance some nightingale doth shake 
His feathei‘s, and the air is full of song ; 

! In those old days when I was young and sti'ong, 
He used to sing on yonder ganlen tree. 

Beside the nureery. 

I Ah, I remember how I loved to wake, 

I And find him singing on the self-same bough 
I ( I know it even now) 

I Wheie, since the flit of bat. 

In ceaseless voice he sat, 

Ti*yiiig the spring night over, like a tune. 
Beneath the vernal moon ; 

And while I listed long, 

Day rose, and still he sang, 

And all his stanchless song, 

.\s something falling unaware, 

Fell out of the tall trees he sang among, 

Fell ringing down the ringing mom, and rang, — 
Rang like a golden Jewel down a golden stair. 

My soul lies out like a basking hound, — 

A hound that dreams and dozes ; 

Along my life my length I lay, 

I fill to-morrow and yesterday, 

I am waim with the suns that have long since 
set, 

I am warm with the summers that are not yet, 
And like one who dreams and dozes 
Softly afloat on a sunny sea, 

Two worlds are whispering over me. 

And there blows a wind of roses 
From the backward shore to the shore before, 
From the shore before to tlie backward shore. 
And like two clouds that meet and pour 
Each through each, till core in core 
A single self reposes, 

T1»8 nevermore with the evermore 
Al>ove me mingles and closes ; 
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As my soul lies out like the baskiug homitl, 
And wherever it lies seems happy gi*ouiid, 

And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 

A ilreamy eye uncloses, 

I see a blooming world arouud, 

And I lie amid priminses, — 

Years of sweet primroses. 

Springs of fresh primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs for me 
Of distant dim priminses. 

0, to lie a-dream, a-dream, 

To feel I may dream ami to know you deem 
My work is done forever. 

And the palpitating fever. 

That gains and loses, loses and gains, 

And he«its the himying blood on the brunt of a 
thousand pains. 

Cooled at once by that blood-let 
Upon the parapet ; 

And all the tedious tasked toil of the difficult 
long endeavor 

Solved and quit by no more fine 
Than these limbs of mine, 

Spanned and measured once for aU 
By that right-hand I lost. 

Bought up at so light a cost 

As one bloody fall * 

On the soldier’s bed. 

And three days on the ruined wall 
Among the thirstier dead. 

0, to think my name is crost 
From dnty’s muster-roll ; 

That I may slumber though the clarion call. 

And live the joy of an embodied soul 

Free as a liberated ghost 

O, to feel a life of deed 

Was emptied out to feed 

That fire of pain that burned so brief awhile, — 

That fire from which I come, as the dead come 

Forth from the irreparable tomb, 

Or as a martyr on his funeral pile 
Heaps up the burdens other men do hear 
Through years of segr^ted care, 

And takes the total load 
Upon his shoulders broad. 

And steps from earth to God. 

0, to think, through good or ill. 

Whatever I am you *11 love me still ; 

0, to think, though dull I be. 

Yea that are so grand and free, 

You that are so bright and gay. 

Will pause to hear me when 1 will. 

As though my head were gay ; 

A single self reposes, 


! The ncvenuore with the evermore 
Above me mingles and closes ; 

As my soul lies out like the basking hound, 
And wherever it lies seems happy ground, 
And when, awakened by some sweet sound, 
A dieamy eye uncloses, 

1 sec a blooming world around, 

And I lie amid primroses, — 

Yeara of sweet primroses, 

Si)riugs of fresh primroses. 

Springs to be, and springs for me 
Ot distant dim primroses. 

I O, to lie a-dream, a-dream, 

To feel I may di*eam and to know you deem 
My work is done forever. 

And the palpitating fever, 

That gains and loses, loses and gains, 

And she, 

Perhaps, 0 even she 

May look as she looked when I knew her 
In those old days of childish sooth. 

Ere my boyhood dared to woo her. 

1 will not seek nor sue her. 

For I *m neither fonder nor truer 

Than when she slighted my lovelorn youth. 

My giftless, graceless, guiuealess tmth, 

And I only lived to rue her. 

But I 'll never love another. 

And, in spite of her lovers and lands, 

She shall love me yet, my brother ! 

As a child that holds by his mother, 

While liis mother sx^iks Ids praises, 

Holds with eager hands, 

And ruddy and silent stands 
In the ruddy and silent daisies, 

And hears her bless her boy, 

And lifts a wondering joy, 

$ 0 1 *11 not seek nor sue her. 

But I '11 l^ve my gloiy to woo her, 

And 1 *11 stand like a child beside, 

And from behind the purple pride 
I *11 lift my eyes unto her. 

And I sliall not be denied. 

And you will love her, brother dear, 

And i)erhaps next year you *11 bring me here 
All through the balmy April tide, 

And she will trip like spring by m}' side. 
And be all the birds to my ear. 

And here all three we ‘11 sit in the sun. 

And see the Aprils one by one, 

Primrosed Aprils on and on, 

TUI the fioating prospect closes 
In golden glimmers that rise and rise, 

And perhaps are gleams of Paradise, 

And perhaps too far for mortal 
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Xew springs of fresh primroses. 

Springs of earth*s primroses, 

Springs to be, and springs tor me 
Of distant dim primroses. 

SlDNEV DOBELU 


FAREWELL, LIFE. 


As 1 came up the valley, whom think ye should 
I see 

But Robin leaning on the biidge beneath the 
hazel-tree V 

He thought of that sliai-p look, mother, I gave 
him yesteixlay, — 

But 1 ’m to be Queen o* the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 


WRITTEN DURI.NG blCKNESS, APRIL, 1843. ! 

Farewell, life ! my senses swim, ! 

And the world is growing dim ; i 

Thronging shadows cloud the light, | 
Like the advent of the night, — 

Colder, colder, colder still, 

Upward steals a vapor chill ; 

Strong the earthy odor grows, — 

I smell the mould above the rose I 

Welcome, life ! the spirit strives ! 

Strength retmiis and hope revives ; 

Cloudy fern’s and shapes forloni I 

Fly like shadows at the nioin, — 1 

O’er the earth there comes a bloom ; j 

Sunny light for sullen gloom, 

Waim perfume for vapor cold, — 

1 smell the rose above the mould ! • 

thumas hood 


THE MAY QUEEN. I 

You must wake and call me early, call me early, 1 
mother dear ; j 

To-mon’ow *11 he the happiest time of all the glad ; 
new-year, — ! 

Of all the glad new-year, mother, the maddest, | 
merriest day ; j 

For I *m to he Queen o’ the May, mother, I *m to 
he Queen o’ the May. 

There’s many a black, black eye, they ssay, hut 
none so bright as mine ; 

Thera *s Margai’et and Mary, there ’s Kate and j 

Caroline ; | 

But none so fair as little Alice in all the laud, i 

they say : 

So I ’m to bo Queen o* the May, mother, I ’m to 
he Queen o’ the May. 

I sloep so sound all night, mother, that I shall 
never wake, 

If yon do not call me loud when the day begins 
to break ; 

But I must gaHier knots of flowers and buds, 
and garlands gay ; 

For I’m to be Queen o* the May, mother, I ’in to 
be Queen o* the May. 


He thought I was a ghost, mother, for I wras all 
in white ; 

And I mu by him without speaking, like a flash 
of light. 

They call me cruel-hearted, but I care not what 
they say, 

For I *m to he Queen o* the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen o* the May. 

They say he’s djdng all for love, — hut that can 
never be ; 

They say his heart is breaking, ’mother, — what 
is that to me ? 

Thera *s many a bolder lad T1 woo me any sum- 
mer day ; 

And I *m to be Queen o' the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen p’ the May. 

Little Effie shall go with me to-iiiorraw to the 
gi*een. 

And you’ll be there, too, mother, to see me made 
the Queen ; 

For the shepherd lads on every side ’ll come from 
far away ; 

And I’m to be Queen o’ the May, mother, I 'm to 
be Queen o' the May. 

The honeysuckle round the porch has woven its 
wavy bowers, 

And by the meadow-tranches blow the faint sweet 
cuckoo-flowers ; 

And the wild marsh-marigold shines like tire in 
swamps and hollows gray ; 

zAnd I’m to he Queen p’ the May, mother, I ’m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

The night-winds come and go, mother, upon the 
meadow-grass, 

And the happy stai^ above them seem to brighten 
as they pass ; 

Thera will not be a drop of rain the whole of the 
livelong day ; 

And I *m to he Queen o* the May, mother, I *m to 
be Queen o’ the May. 

AH the valley, mother, ’ll be fresh and green and 
still. 

And the cowslip and the crowfoot are over all the 

hm, 
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And the rivulet in the flowery dale 'll merrily 
glance and play. 

For I *ni to he Queen o’ the May, mother, 1 ’m to 
be Queen o' the May. 

So you must wake and call me early, call me 
early, mother dear ; 

To-mojTow 'll be the happiest time of all the glad 
new-year ; 

To<moiTOW 'll he of all the year the maddest, 
merriest day. 

For I *m to he Queen o’ the May, mother, 1 'm to 
he Queen o’ the May. 

new-teab’s eve. 

If you’re waking, call me early, call me eaii}^ 
mother dear. 

For I would see the sun rise upon the glad new- 
year. 

1 1 is the last new-year that I shall ever see, — 

Then you may lay me low i* the mould, and thhik 
no more of me. 

To-night I saw' the sun set, — he set aiivl left 
behind 

The good old year, the dear old time, and all my 
peace of mind ; 

And the new-year 's coming up, mother ; hut 1 
shall never see 

The blossom on the blackthorn, the leaf upon 
the tree. 

Last May we made a crown of flowere ; we had 
a raeriy day, — 

Beneath the hawthorn on the gi^een they made 
me Queen of May ; 

And we danced about the May-pole and in the 
hazel copse, 

TDl Charles’s Wain came out alove the tall white 
chimney-tops. 

There *s not a flower on aU the hills, — the frost 
is on the pane ; 

I only wish to live till the snowdrops come 
again. 

I wish the snow would melt and the sun come 
out on high, — 

1 long to see a flower so before the day 1 die. 

The building rook '11 caw from the windy tall 
elm-tree, 

And the tufted plover pipe along the fallow 
lea, 

And the swallow ’ll come back again with sum- 
mer o’er the wave, 

But T shall lie alone, mother, \Tithin the mould- 
ering grave. 


Upon the chancel-casement, and upon that grave 
of mine, 

In the eai-ly, early morning the summer sun ’ll 
shine, 

Before the red cock crows fi’oni the ftiim upon 
the hill, -- 

When you are warm -asleep, mother, and all the 
world is still. 

When the flowem come again, mother, beneath 
the ^waning light 

You '11 never see me more in the long gray fields 
at night : 

When from the dry dark wold the summer airs 
blow cool 

On the oat-grass and the sword-gmss, and the 
huli-ush in the pool. 

You ’ll bury me, my mother, just beneath the 
liawthoim shade, 

And you 'll come sometimes and see me where I 
am lowly laid. 

I shall not forget you, mother ; I shall hear you 
when yon pass, 

With your feet above my head in the long and 
pleasant grass. 

I have been wild and wayward, but you ’ll for, 
give me novr ; 

You ’ll kiss me, my own mother, upon my cheek 
aud brow ; 

Nay, nay, you must not weep, nor let your grief 
be wild ; 

You should not fret for me, mother— you have 
another child. 

If I can, I ’ll come again, mother, from out my 
rostiug-place ; 

Though you ’ll not see me, mother, I shall look 
upon your face ; 

Tliough 1 cannot speak a woid, I shall heai-ken 
what you say. 

And be often, often with you when you think 
I *m far away. 

Good night ! good night ! when I have said good 
night forevermore, 

Aud you see me carried out from the threshold 
of the door, 

Don *t let Effie come to see me till my grave be 
growing green, — 

She ’ll be a better child to you than ever I have 
been. 

She'll find my garden tools upon the granary 
floor. 

Let hex take 'em — they are hers ; I shall never 
garden more. 
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Blit tell her, when 1 ’m gone, to tiiiiii the rose- 
bush that I set 

About the parlor window and the box of miguo- 
' nette. 

Good night, sweet mother ! CaU me before the 
day is bom. 

All night 1 lie awake, but 1 fall asleep at mom ; 

But I would see the sun lise upon the glad iiew- 
year,— 

do, if you're waking, call me, call me early, 
mother dear. 

CONCLUSION. 

I THOUGHT to pass away before, and yet alive I 
am ; 

And in the fields all round 1 hear the bleating of 
the lamb. 

How sadly, 1 remember, rese the morning of the 
year ! 

To die before the snowdrop came, and now the 
violet 's here. 

0, sweet is the new violet, that comes beneath 
the skies ; 

And sweeter is the young lamb’s voice to me that 
cannot rise ; 

And sweet is all the land about, and all thej 
flow'ere that blow ; 

And sweeter far is death than life, to mo that 
long to go. 

It seemed so hai4 at first, mother, to leave the 
blessed sun. 

And now it seems as hard to stay ; and yet, His 
w'ill be done ! 

But still I think it can’t be long before I find 
release ; 

And that good man, the clergyman, has told me 
words of peace. 

0, blessings on Ms kindly voice, imd on his 
silver hair ! 

And blessings on his whole life long, until he 
meet me there ! 

0, blessings on his kindly heart and on his silver 
head ! 

A thousand times I blest him, as he knelt beside 
my bed. 

He taught me aU the mercy, for he showed me 
all the sin ; 

Now, though my lamp was lighted late, there ’s 
One will let me in. 

Nor would I BOW be well, mother, again^ if that 
could be ; 

For my desire is but to pass to Him that died 
forme. 


I did not hear the dog howl, mother, or the 
death-watch beat, — 

There came a sweeter token when the night and 
moniiug meet ; 

But sit beside my bed, mother, and put your 
hand in mine, 

And Effie on the other side, and I w'ill tell the 
sign. 

All in the wild March -morning 1 heaid the 
angels call, — 

It was when the moon was setting, and the dark 
was over all ; 

The trees began to whisper, and the wind began 
to roll, 

And in the wild March-moniing I heard them 
call my soul. 

For, lying broad awake, I thought of you and 
Efiie dear ; 

I saw you sitting in the house, and 1 no longer 
here ; 

With all my strength I preyed for both, — and 
so I felt resigned. 

And up the valley came a swell of music on the 
'Wind. 

£ thought that it vras fancy, and X listened in luv 
bed; 

.\nd then did something speak to me, — 1 know 
not what was said ; 

For great delight and shuddering took hold of all 
my mind, 

And up the valley came again the music on the 
wind. 

But you were sleeping ; and I said, ** It ’s not 
for them, — it ’s mine ; ” 

And if it comes three times, Z thought, 1 take it 
for a sign. 

And once again it came, and close beside the 
window-bars ; 

Then seemed to go right up to heaven and die 
among the stars. 

So now I think my time is near ; I trust it is. 
I know 

The blessed muac went that way my soul will 
have to go. 

And for myself, indeed, I care not if I go to- 
day; 

But Effie, you must comfort her when I am past 
away. 

And say to Robin a kind word, and tell him not 
to fret; 

There ’s many a worthier than I, would make 
him happy yet 
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If I had lived — I cannot tell — I might have 
been his wife ; 

But all these things have ceased to be, with my 
desire of lite. 

0, look ! the sun begins to rise ! the heavens are 
in a glow ; 

He shines upon a hundi'ed fields, and all of them 
I know. ‘ 

And there I move no longer now, and there his 
light may shine, — 

Wild flowers in the valley for other hands than 
mine. 

0, sweet and strange it seems to me, that ere 
this day is done 

The voice that now is speaking may be beyond 
the sun, — 

Forever and forever with those just souls and 
true, — 

And what i" life, that we should moan? why 
make w*e such ado ? 

Forever and forever, all in a blessed home, 

And there to wait a little while till you and Effie 
come, — 

To lie within the light of God, as 1 lie upon your 
breast, — 

And the wicked cease from troubling, and the 
weary are at rest. 

Alfred Tennyson'. 

— . — i 

THE FEMALE CONVICT. 

She shrank from all, and her silent mood 
Made her wish only for solitude ; 

Her eye sought the ground, as it could not brook. 
For innermost riiame, on another's to look ; 

And the cheerings of comfort fell on her ear 
Like deadliest words, that were curses to hear ! — 
She still was young, and she had been fair ; 

But weather-stains^ hunger, toil, and care. 

That frost and fever that wear the heart. 

Had made the colors of youth depart 
From the sallow cheek, save over it came 
The burning flush of the spirit's shame. 

They were sailing over the salt sea-foam. 

Far from her country, fai* from her home ; 

Ami all she bad left for her friends to keep 
Wsw a name to hide and a memory to weep I 
And her future held forth but the felon's lot, — 
To live fomaken, to die forgot ! 

She coulil not weep, and she could not pray. 

But she wasted and withered from day to day, j 
Till you might have counted each sunken vein, 
When her wrist was prest by the iron chain ; 

And sometimes I thonght her large dark eye 
Had the glisten of red insanity. j 


She called me once to her sleeping-place, 

A strange, ^vild look was upon her face, 

Her eye flashed over her cheek so white, 

Like a gmvestone seen in the pale moonlight? 
And she spoke in a low, unearthly tone, — 

The sound from mine ear hath never gone ! — 

“ I had last night the loveliest dream : 

My own land shone in the summer beam, 

1 1 saw the fields of the golden grain, 

I heard the reaper’s harvest sti'ain ; 

There stood on the hills the gi*een pine-tree, 

And the thrush and the lark sang menily. 

A long and a weary way I had come ; 

But I stopped, methought, by mine own sweet 
home. 

I stood by the hearth, and my father sat there, 
With pale, thin face, and snow-white hair ! 

The Bible lay open upon his knee, 

But he closed the book to welcome me. 

He led me next where my mother lay. 

And together we knelt by her gi*ave to pray. 

And heard a h 3 Tnn it was heaven to hear. 

For it echoed one to my young days dear. 

This dream has waked feelings long, long 'since 
fled, 

And hopes which I deemed in my heart were 
dead ! 

— We have not spoken, but stUl I have hung 
On the Northern accents that dwell on thy 
tongue. 

To me they are music, to me they recall 
The things long hidden by Memory’s pall 1 
Take this long curl of yellow hair, 

And give it my father, and tell him my prayer. 
My dying prayer, was for him.” .... 

Next day 

Upon the deck a coffin lay ; 

They raised it up, and like a dirge 
The heavy gale swept over the surge ; 

The corpse was cast to the wind and wave, — 
The convict has found in the green sea a grave. 

Letztia Elizabeth Landon 


THE DREAMER. 

PROM “POEMS BY A SEAMSTRESS. 

Not in the langhing bowers, 

Where by green swinging elms a pleasant shade 
At summer’s noon is made. 

And where swift-footed hours 
Steal the rich breath of enanrored flowers, 
Dream 1. Nor where the golden glories be, 

At sunset, laving o’er the flowing sea ; 

And to pure eyes the faculty is ^veii 

To trace a smooth ascent from ^rth to Heaven !. 
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Not on a couch of ease, 

With all the appliances of joy at hand, — 

Soft light, sweet fragrance, beauty at command ; 
Viands that mdght a godlike palate please. 
And music’s soul-creative ecstasies, 

Dream I. Nor gloating o’er a wide estate, 

Till the full, self-complacent heart elate. 

Well satisfied with bliss of mortal birth, 

Sighs for an immortality on Earth ! 

But where the incessant din 
Of iron hands, and roar of brazen throats, 

Join their unmingled notes, 

While the long summer day is pouring in. 
Till day is gone, and darkness doth begin, 
Dream I, — as in the comer where 1 lie, 

On wintry nights, j’ust covered from the sky ! — 
Such is my fate, — and, barren though it seem, 
Yet, thou blind, soulless scomer, yet I dream ! 


Leaping late and eai-ly, 

Till under their bite and their tread, 

The swedes, and the wheat, and the barley 
Lay cankered, and trampled, and death 

A poacher’s widow sat sighing 
On the side of the white chalk bank. 
Where, under the gloomy fir-woods. 

One spot in the lea throve lank. 

i 

. She watched a long tuft of clover, 

I Where rabbit or hare never ran, 

! For its black sour haulm covered over 
* The blood of a murdered man. 


: She thought of the dark plantation. 

And the hares, and her husl)ainr.s blood, 
' And tile voice of her indignation 
Rose up to the throne of God : 


And yet I dream, — 

Dream what, were men more j'lLst, I might have 
been ; 

How strong, how fair, how kiifdly and serene, 
Glowing of heart, and glorious of mien ; 

The conscious crown to Nature’s blissful scene. 
In just and equal brotherhood to glean, 

With all mankind, exhaustless pleasure keen, — 
Such is my dream I 

And yet I dream, — 

I, the despised of fortune, lift mine eyes. 

Bright \vith the lustre of integrity, 

In unappealing wretchedness, on high, 

And the last rage of Destiny defy ; 

Resolved alone to live, — alone to die, 

Nor swell the tide of human misery ! 

And yet I dream, — 

Dream of a sleep where dreams no more shall 
come. 

My last, my first, my only welcome home ! 

Rest, unbeheld since Life’s beginning stage. 

Sole remnant of my glorious heritage. 
Unalienable, 1 shall find thee yet, 

And in thy soft embrace the past forget ! 

Thus do 1 dream ! 

ANO.NYMOUS. 


A ROUGH RHYME ON A ROUGH 
MATTER. 

THB ENGLISH GAME LAWS. 

The merry bsrown hares came leaping 
Over the crest of the hill. 

Where the clover and com lay sdeeping. 
Under the moonlight stilL 


1 am long past wailing and whining, 

I have wept too much in my life : 

I ’ve had twenty years of pining 
As an English laborer’s ^\'iie. 

“ A laborer in Christian England, 

Where they cant of a Saviour’s name, 

And yet waste men’s lives like the veniiin’s, 

For a few more brace of game. 

“There’s blood on your new foreign shrubs, 
squire. 

There *s blood on your pointer’s feet ; 

There ’s blood on the game you sell, squire, 

And there ’s blood on the game you eat. 

“ You have sold tlie laboring man, squire, 

Both body and soul to shame. 

To pay for your seat in the House, squire, 

And to pay for the feed of your game. 

“ You made him a poacher yourself, squire, 
When you ’d give neither work nor meat, 

And your barley-fed hares robbed the garden 
At our starving children’s feet ; 

“ When, packed in one reeking chamber, 

Man, maid, mother, and little ones lay ; 
While the rain pattered in on the rotten bride-bed, 
And the walls let in the day ; 

“When we lay in the burning fever, 

On the mud of the cold clay floor, 

Till you parted us all for tbi-ec months, squire. 
At the cursitl workhouse door.- 

** We quarrelled like bmtes, and who w’onders ? 

What self-respect could we keep, 

Worse housed tflan your hacks and your pointei-s, 
Worse fed than yom* hogs and your shee]» * 
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“Our daughters, with base-born babies, 

Have wandered away in their shame ; 

If your misses had slept, squire, where they did. 
Your misses might do the same. 

“ i.'au your lady patch hearts that are breaking, 
With handfuls of coals and rice, 

Or by dealing out flannel and sheeting 
A little below cost price ? 

“ You may tii‘e of the jail and the workhouse, 
And take to allotments and schools, 

But you Ve ran up a debt that will never 
Be repaid us by penny-club rales. 

“ In the season of shame and sadness, 

In the dark and dreary day, 

When scrofula, gout, and madness 
Are eating your rece away ; 

“ When to kennels and liveried varlets 
You have east your daughters* bread, 

And, worn out with liquor and harlots, 

Your heir at your feet lies dead ; 

“When your yoimgest, the mealy-mouthed 
rector. 

Lets your soul rot asleep to the grave. 

You will find in your God the protector 
Of the freeman you fancied your slave.*’ 

She looked at the tuft of clover, 

And wept till her heart giw light ; 

And at last, when her passion was over, 

Went wandering into the night. 

But the merry brown hares came leaping 
Over the uplands still, 

Where the clover and corn lay sleeping 
On the side of the white chalk hill. 

Charles Kingsley. 


MAH WAS MADE TO MOURN 

A DIRGE 

When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and foi-ests bare. 

One evening, as 1 wandered forth 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

1 spied a man whose aged step 
Seemed weary, worn with care ; 

His face was fiirrowed o’er with years, 

And hoary was his hair. 

• GiB)ert Burns, the brother of the poet, says s " He (Bums) used 
to remark to me that he coekl not well eonoe^ a mace mortifyiing 
pictuie of human life than a man seekin^r weric. In castling about 
in hi» wind how this sentiment might be hrou^t forward, the ekgy, 
iJan SMrr MMuafif to tJunurM, wa^ composed. * 


“ Young stranger, whither wanderest thou ? ” 
Began the reverend sage ; 

“ Does thii’st of wealth thy step constrain, 

Or youthful pleasures rage ? 

Or haply, prest with cares and woes. 

Too soon thou hast began 
To wander forth, with me, to mourfi 
The miseiies of man ! 

“ The sun that overhangs yon inoora, 
Outspi-eading far and wide, 

Where hundreds labor to support 
A haughty lordling’s pride, — 

I *ve seen yon weary winter sun 
Twice forty times return ; 

And every time has added proofs 
That man was made to moimi. 

“ 0 man, while in thy early years, 

How prodigal of time ! 

Misspending all thy precious hours 
Thy glorious youthful prime ! 

Alternate follies take the away : 

Licentious prions burn ; 

Which tenfold force gives Nature’s law. 

That man was made to mourn. 

“ Look not alone on youthful prime, 

Or manhood’s active might ; 

Man then is useful to his kind, 

Supported in his right ; 

But see him on the edge of life. 

With cares and son*ows worn, 

Then age and want, 0 ill-matched pair ! 

Show man was made to mourn. 

“ A few seem favorites of fate. 

In pleasure’s lap carest ; 

Yet think not all the rich and gi*eat 
Are likewise truly blest. 

But, 0, what crowds in every land 
Are wretched and forlorn 1 
Through weary life this lesson learn, — 

That man was made to mourn. ‘ 

“ Many and sharp the numerous ills, 

Inwoven with our frame ! 

More pointed still we make ourselves, 

Regret, remoiBe, and shame ! 

And man, whose heaven-erected face 
The smiles of love adorn, 

Man’s inhumanity to man 
Makes countless thousands mourn ! 

“ See yonder poor, o’erlabored wight. 

So abject^ mean, and vile. 

Who begs a brother of the earth 
To give him leave to toil ; 
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And see Ms lordly fellow-worm 
The poor petition spurn, 

Unmindful, ’though a weeping wife 
And helpless offspring mourn. 

** If I ’m designed yon lordliug’s slave, 

By Natui'e’s law designed, — 

Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind I 

If not, why am 1 subject to 
His cruelty or scorn ? 

Or why has man the will and power 
To make his fellow mourn i 

** Yet let not this too much, my son, 
Disturb thy youthful breast : 

This paitial view of humankind 
Is surely not the last ! 

The poor, oppressed, honest man 
Had never, sure, been bom. 

Had there not been some recompense 
To comfort those that mourn I 

“ 0 Death ! the poor man’s dearest friend. 
The kindest and the best ! 

Welcome the hour my aged limbs 
Are laid with thee at rest ! 

The great, the wealthy, fear thy blow, 
From pomp and pleasure tom ; 

But 0, a blest relief to those 

That weary-laden mourn ! ” 

Robert burns. 


LOSSES. 

Upon the white sea-sand 
There sat a pilgrim band. 

Telling the losses tliat their lives had kdown ; 
WMle evening waned away 
From breezy cliff and bay. 

And the strong tides went out with weary moan. 

One spake, with quivering Up, 

Of a fair freighted ship, 

With all his household to the deep gone down ; 
But one had wilder woe — 

For a fair face, long ago 
Lost in the darker depths of a great town. 

There were who mourned their youth 
With a most loving ruth, 

For its brave hopes and memories ever green : 
And one upon the west 
Tamed an eye that would not I'est, 

For far-off hills whereon its joy hod been. 

Some talked of vani^ed gold, 

Some of prond honors told. 

Some spake of friends that were their trust no 
more; 


I And one of a gi’een grave 
! Beside a foreign wave, 

; That made him sit so lonely on the shore. 

But when their tales were done, 

There spake among them one, 

A stranger, seeming from all sorrow* free ; 

“Sad lo.sses have ye met, 

I But mine is heavier yet ; 

i For a beUeving heart hath gone from me.” 

" Alas ! ” these pilgrims said, 

“ For the living and the dead — 

For fortune’s cruelty, for love’s sure cross, 

For the wrecks of land and sea ! 

But, however it came to thee, 

Thine, stranger, is life’s last and heaviest los.s.” 

Frances crouv. 


UNSEEN SPIRITS. 

The shadows lay along Broadway, 

’T w*as near the twUight-tide, 

And slowly there a lady fair 
Was walking in her pride. 

Alone walked she ; but, viewlessly, 

Walked spirits at her .side. 

Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And Honor charmed the air ; 

And all astir looked kind on her. 

And called her good as fair, — 

For all God ever gave to her 
She kept with chary care. 

She kept with care her beauties rare 
From lovers w'arm and tme, 

For her heart was cold to all but gold. 

And the rich came not to woo, — 

But honored well are charms to sell 
If priests the selling do. 

Now walking there was one more fair, — 

A slight girl, lily-pale ; 

And she had unseen company 
To make the spirit quail, — 

’Twixt Want and Scorn she walked forlorn, 
And nothing could avail. 

No mercy now can clear her brow 
For this world’s peace to pray ; 

For, as love’s wild prayer dissolved in air. 
Her woman’s heart gave way ! — 

But the sin foigiven by Christ in heaven 
By man is cursed alway I 

Kathaniei. Parker Willis 
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LONDON CHURCHES. 

I STOOD, one Sunday morning, 

Defore a large church dooi. 

The congregation gathered. 

And carnages a score, — 

Fi-om one out stei>i)ed a lady 
I oft had seen belbre. 

Her liand was on a prayer-book, 
jVnd held a vinaigrette ; 

The sign of man’s redemption 
Clear on the book was set, — 

But above the Cross there glistened 
A golden Coronet. 

For her the obse(j[aious beadle 
The inner door flung wide ; 

Lightly, as up a ball-room. 

Her footsteps seemed to glide, — 

There might be good thoughts in her. 
For all her evil piide. 

But after lier a woman 
Peeped wistfully within, 

On whose wan face was gi-aven 
Life's hanlest discipline, — 

The trace of the sad trinity * 

Of weakness, pain, and sin. 

The few free-seats were crowded 
Where she could rest and pray ; 

With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair anny, — 

“God’s house holds no poor sinuera,” 
She sighed, and crept away. 

Rickard Moncktok Milkes 
(LORD HOUCHTOK.) 


BEAUTIFUL SNOW. 

O I'HE snow, the beautiful snowj 
Filling the sky and the earth below I 
Over the house-tops, over the street, 

Over the heads of the people you meet. 
Dancing, 

Flirting, 

Skimming along. 

Beautiful snow ! it can do nothing wrong. 
Flying to kiss a fair lady’s cheek ; 

Clinging to lips in a fralicsome freak ; 
Beautiful snow, from the heavens above, 
Pure as an angel and fickle as love ! 

O the snow, the beautiful snow ! 

How the flakes gather and laugh as they go 


Whiiliiig about in its maddening fun, 

It plays ill its glee with every one. 

Chasing, 

Laughing, 

Hurrying by, 

It lights up the face and it sparkles the eye ; 
And even the dogs, with a bark and a bound, 
iiuap at the ciystals that eddy around. 

The town is alive, and its heart in a glow, 

To welcome the coming of beautiful snow. 

How the wild crowd go .swaying along. 

Hailing each other with humor and song ! 
idow the gay sledges like meteois flash by, — 
Bright for a moment, then lost to the eye ! 
Ringing, 

Swinging, 

Dashing they go 
Over the crast of the beautitul snow : 

Snow so pure when it falls from the sky, 

To be trampled in mud by the crowd rushing by ; 
To be timiipled and tracked by the thousands of 
feet 

Till it blemis with the honible fllth in the street. 


Once I was pure as the snow, — but 1 fell : 

Fell, like the snow-flakes, from heaven — to hell : 
Fell, to he tramped as the filth of the street : 
Fell, to be scotted, to be spit on, and beat. 
Pleading, 

Curaing, 

Di'eading to die, 

SeUing my soul to whoever would buy, 

Dealiug in shame for a inoi'sel of bread, 

Hating the living and feaiing the dead. 

Merciful God ! have 1 fallen so low ? 

And yet 1 was once like this beautiful suow ! 

Once 1 was fair as the beautiful snow, 

With an eye like its crystals, a heart like its 
glow; 

Once I was loved for my innocent grace, — 
Flattered and sought for the chanu of my face. 
Father, 

Mother, 

Sisters all, 

God, and myself, I have lost by my fall. 

The veriest wretch that goes shivering by 
Will take a wide sweep, lest 1 wander too nigh ; 
For of all that is on or about me, 1 know 
There is nothing that’s pure but the beautiful 
snow. 

How strange it should be that this beautiful 
snow 

Should fall on a sinner with nowhere to go ! 
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How sti-aiige it would be, when the night eoiuesi 
again, i 

If the snow and the ice struck my desperate brain ! ' 
Fainting, 

Freezing, 

Dying alone. 

Too wicked for prayer, too weak for my moan 
To be heard in the cra&h of the ci-azy town. 

Gone mad in its joy at the snow’s coming down : 
To lie and to die in my tenible woe, | 

With a bed and a shroud of the beautiful snow I 
JAMh^ w. Watson, t 


THE BRIDGE OF SIGHS. 

** Drowned ! drowned : * — HAMLbT. 

One more unfoiinnate, 
Weary of breath. 

Rashly importunate, 

Gone to her death ! 


Who was her father * 

Who was her mother ? 

Had she :i sister ? 

Had she a brother ? 

Or was there a dearer one 
Still, and a nearer one 
Yet, than all other i 

Alas ! for the rarity 
Of Christian charity 
Under the sun ! 

O, it was jutifnl ! 

^ear a whole city full, 
Home she had none. 

Sisterly, brotherly. 
Fatherly, motherly 
Feelings had changed, — 
Love, by harsh evidehce, 
Thrown from its eminence ; 
Even God’s providence 
Seeming estranged. 


Take her up tenderly, ' 

Lift her with care ! 

Fashioned so slenderly, 

Young, and so fair ! 

Look at her ganueuts 
Clinging like cerements, 

Whilst the wave constantly j 

Drips from her clothing ; : 

Take her up instantly. 

Loving, not loathing ! 

Touch her not scornfully ! 

Think of her mournfully. 

Gently and humanly, — 

Not of the stains of her ; 

All that remains of her 
Now is pure womanly. 

Make no deep scrutiny 
Into her mutiny. 

Rash and undutiful ; 

Past all dishonor, | 

Death has left on her i 

Only the beautifnl. 

Still, for all slips of hers, — 

One of Eve*s family, — 

Wipe those poor lips of hers, 

Oozing so clammily. 

Loop up her tresses 
Escaped from the comb, — 

Her fair anbum tresses, — 

Whilst wonderment guesses ; 

Where was her home ? j 


Where the lamps quiver 
So far in the river, 

With many a light 
From window and casement, 
From garret to basement. 

She stood, with amazement. 
Houseless by night. 

The bleak wind of March 
Made her tremble and shiver 
But not the dark arch. 

Or the black flowing river ; 
Mad from life’s history, 

Glad to death’s mystery. 
Swift to be hurled — 
Anywhere, anywhere 
Out of the world ! 

In she plunged boldly, — 

No matter how coldly 
The rough river ran — 

Over the brink of it ! 

Picture it — think of it. 
Dissolute man ! 

IjBLve in it, drink of it, 

Then, if you can I 

Take her up teuderiy. 

Lift her with care ! 
Fasliioned so tenderly, 
Young, and so fair ! 

Ere her limbs, frigidly. 
Stiffen too rigidly. 

Decently, kindly. 
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Smooth and compose them ; 

And her eyes, close them, 

Stai-ing so blindly ! 

Dreadfully staling 
Tlirough muddy impurity, 

As when with the daring 
Last look of despairing 
Fixed on futurity. 

Peiishiug gloomily, 

Spurred by contumely. 

Cold inhumanity. 

Burning insanity. 

Into her rest ! 

Cross her hands humbly. 

As if preying dumbly, 

Over her breast ! 

Owning'her weakness, 

Her evil behavior, 

And leaving, with meekness, 

Her sins to her Saviour ! 

THOMAS HOOD. 


ON WOMAN. 

FROM “THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD.’* 

When lovely woman stoops to folly, 

And finds too late that men betray. 
What chanu can soothe her melancholy ? 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentance to her lover. 

And wring his bosom, is — to die. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 


THE LITTLE MATCH-GIRL. 

Little Gretchen, little Gretchen wanders up and 
down the street ; 

The snow is on her yellow hair, the frost is on 
her feet 

The rows of long, dark houses without look cold 
and damp. 

By the struggling of the moonbeam, by the' 
dicker of the lamp. I 

The clouds ride fast as horses, the wind is from < 
the north, I 

But no one cares for Gretchen, and no one look- ' 
eth forth. 1 

Within those dark, damp houses are merry faces 
bright, I 

And happy hearts are watching out the old yeaFs 
latest night | 


With the little box of matches she could not sell 
all day, 

And the thin, tattered mantle the wind blows 
every way, 

She clingeth to the railing, she shivera in the 
gloom, — 

There are parents sitting snugly by the firelight 
in the room ; 

And children with grave faces are whispering one 
another 

Of presents for the New Year, for father or for 
mother. 

But no one tallcs to Gretchen, and no one heara 
her speak ; 

No breath of little whisperere comes warmly to 
her cheek. 

Her home is cold and desolate ; no smile, no food, 
no fire, 

But children clamorous for bread, and an im- 
patient sire. 

So she sits down in an angle whore two great 
houses meet, 

And she cnrleth up beneath her for warmth her 
little feet ; 

And she looketh on the cold wall, and on the 
colder sky, 

And wonders if the little stars are bright fires 
up on high. 

She heara the clock strike slowly, up high in a 
church-tower, 

With such a sad and solemn tone, telling the 
midnight hour. 

She remembered her of stories her mother used 
to tell, 

And of the cradle-songs she sang, when summer's 
twilight fell. 

Of gooil men and of angels, and of the Holy 
Child, 

Who was crarllefi in a manger when winter was 
most wild ; 

Who was poor, and cold, and hungry, and deso- 
late and lone ; 

And she thought the song had told her he was 
ever with his own, 

And all the poor and hungry and forsaken ones 
were liis, — 

“ How good of him to look on me in such a place 
as thiR 1 ” 

Colder it grows and colder, but she does not feel 
it now. 

For the pressure on her bosom, and the weight 
upon her brow ; 

But she struck one little match on the wall so 
sold and bare. 
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That she might look around her, and see if he 
was thei*e. 

The single match was kindled ; and, by the light 
it thi*ew, 

It seemed to little Maggie that tlie wall was rent 
in two. 

And she could see the room within, the room ail 
warm and light, 

"VVith the fire-glow led and blazing, and the ta- 
pers burning bright. 

And kindred there were gathered round the table 
richly spread, 

With heaps of goodly viands, red wine, and pleas- 
ant bi'ead. 

She could smell the fragrant odor ; die could 
hear them talk and play ; 

Then all was darkness once again — the match 
had burned away. 

She struck another hastily, and now she seemed 
to see, 

Within the same w’ann chamber a glorious Chiist- 
mas-tree. 

The branches all were laden down with things 
that children ])rize ; 

Bright g^fts for boy and maiden they showed be- 
fore her eyes. 

And she almost seemed to touch them, and to 
join the welcome shout ; 

Then darkness feU around her, for the little 
match was out. 

Another, yet another, she has tried, — they will 
not light ; 

Then all her little stora she took, and struck 
with all her might. 

And the whole place around her was lighted 
with the glare : 

And lo ! there hung a little Child before her in 
the air ! 

Thera were blood-droiw on his forehead, a spear- 
wound in his side, 

And cruel nail-prints in his feet, and in his hands 
spread wide. 

And he looked upon her gently, and she felt that 
he had known 

Pain, hunger, cold, and sorrow, — ay, equal to 
her own. 

And he ^Minted to the laden board and to the 
Ohiistinas-ti'ee, 

Then up to the cold sky, and said, “Will 
Gratchen come with me T” 

The poor child felt her pulses fiul, she felt her 
eyeballs swim, 

And a ringii^ sound was in her ears^, like her 
dead motibter’s hymn : 


And ahe folded both her thin white hands and 
turned from that bright board. 

And from the golden gifts, and said, “ With thee, 
with thee, 0 Lord ! ’* 

The chilly winter morning breaks up in the dull 
skies 

On the city wrapt in vapor, on the spot where 
Gretchen lies. 

In her scant and tattered garments, with her 
back against the wall, 

She sitteth cold and rigid, she answera to no 
call. 

They lifted her up fearfully, and shuddered as 
they said, 

“ It was a bitter, bitter night ! the child is frozen 
dead.” 

The angels sang their greeting for one more re- 
deemed from sin ; 

Men said, “ It was a bitter night ; would no one 
let her in ? ” 

And they shivered as they spoke of her, and 
sighed : they could not see 

How much of happiness there was after that 
misery. 

Froiti the Danish of Han*S CHRISTIAN' ANDERSEN. 


THE SONG OF THE SHIRT. 

With fingers weary and worn. 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in nnwomauly rags, 

Plying her needle and thread, — 

Stitch ! stitch ! stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dii*t ; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch 
She sang the “ Song of the Shirt ! ” 

“Work! work! work 
Wliile the cock is crowing aloof ! 

And work — work — work 
Till the stars shine through the roof 
It % O, to be a slave 
Along with the hai'barous Turk, 

Where woman has never a soul to save, 

If this is Christian work ! 

“ Work — work — work 
Till the brain begins to swim ! 

Work — work — work 
Till the eyes are heavy and dim t 
Seam, and gusset, and band. 

Band, and gusset, and seam, — 

Till over the buttons 1 fidl asleep. 

And sew them on in a dream ! 
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** 0 men with sisters dear ! 

0 men with mothem and wives ! 

It is. not linen you T^e wearing out, 

But human creatures’ lives ! 

Stitch — stitch — stitch, 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt, — 

Sewing at once, with a double thread, 

A shroud as well as a shirt ! 

“ But why do I talk of death, — 

That phantom of giisly bone i 
I hardly fear his terrible shape, 

It seems so like niy own, — 

It seems so like my own 
Because of the fasts I keep ; 

0 God ! that bread should be so dear, 

And flesh and blood so cheap ! 

“ Work — work — work ! 

My labor never flags ; 

And what are its wages ? A bed of straw, 

A crust of bi-ead — and rags. 

That shattered roof — and this naked floor — 
A table — a broken chair — 

And a wall so blank my shadow I thank 
For sometimes falling there ! 

“ Work — work — work 
From weaiy chime to chime ! 

Work — work — work 
As prisoners work for crime ! 

Band, and gusset, and seam, 

Seam, and gusset, and band, — 

Till the heart is sick and the brain benumbed, 
As well as the weary hand. 

Work — work — work 
In the dull December light ! 

And work — work — work 

When the weather is warm and bright ! 
While underneath the eaves 
The brooding swallows cling, 

As if to show me their sunny backs. 

And twit me with the Spring. 

** O, but to breathe the breath 
Of the cowslip and primrose sweet, — 

With the sky above my head, 

And the grass beneath my feet ! 

For only one short hour 
To feel as I used to feel, 

Before I knew the woes of want 
And the walk that costs a meal ! 

** O, but for one short hour, — 

A respite, however brief ! 

Ko blessM leisure for love or hope. 

But only time for grief ! 


A little weeping would ease my heart ; 

But in their briny bed 
My tears must stop, for every drop 
Hinders needle and thread ! ” 

With lingers weary and worn, 

With eyelids heavy and red, 

A woman sat, in unwomanly mgs. 

Plying her needle and thi'ead, — 

Stitch ! stitch i stitch ! 

In poverty, hunger, and dirt ; 

And still with a voice of dolorous pitch — 
Would that its tone could reach the rich ! — 
She sang this ** Song of the Shirt ! ” 

Thomas Hood. 


GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OP CORN, 
MOTHER. 

THE IRISH FAMINE. 

Give me three grains of com, mother, — 

I Only three grains of com ; 

It will keep the little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn.. 

1 am dying of hunger and cold, mother, — 
Dying of hunger and cold ; 

And half the agony of such a death 
My lips have never told. 

It has gnawed like a wolf, at my heart, mother, 
A wolf tliat is fierce for blood ; 

All the livelong day, and the night beside, 
Gnawing for lack of food. 

I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 

And the sight was heaven to see ; 

I awoke with an eager, famisliing lip. 

But you had no bread for me. 

How could T look to you, mother, — 

How could I look to you 

For bread to give to your starving boy, 

When you were starving too ? 

For I read the famine in your cheek, 

And in your eyes so wild. 

And I felt it in your bony band, 

As you laid it on your child. 

The Queen has lauds and gold, mother, — 

The Queen has lands and gold. 

While you ara forced to your empty breast 
A skeleton babe to hold, — 

A babe that is dying of want, mother. 

As I am dying now. 

With a ghastly Took in its sunken eye, 

And famine upon its brow. 
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\Vhat has poor Ireland done, mother, — 

What has poor Ireland done, 

That the world looks on, and sees ns starve. 
Perishing one by one ? 

Do the men of England cam not, mother, — 
The great men and the high, — 

For the suffering sons of Erin’s isle. 

Whether they live or die i 

There is many a brave heart here, mother. 
Dying of want and cold, 

While only across the Channel, mother, 

Are many that roll in gold ; 

There are rich and proud meu there, mother, 
With wondrous wealth to view', 
xVnd the bread they fling to their dogs to-night 
Would give life to me and you. 

Come nearer to my side, mother, 

Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly, as you held 
My father w'heu he died ; 

Quick, for I cannot see you, mother. 

My breath is almost gone ; 

Mother ! dear mother ! ere 1 die. 

Give me three grains of com. 

AMELIA BLANOFORO EOWAROS. 


LORD ULLIN’S DAUGHTER. 

A OHiEFTAry, to the Highlands bound, 
Cries, “ Boatman, do not tany ! 

And I *11 give thee a silver pound, 

To rovr us o’er the feiTy.” 

“ Now who be ye, woidd cross Iiochgyle, 
This dark and stomiy water ? ” 

“ 0, 1 ’m the chief of Ulva’s isle, 

And this Lord Ullin’s daughter. 

“ And fast before her father’s men . 

Three days we *ve fled together. 

For should he find us in the glen. 

My bloo4 would stain the heather. 

“ His horsemen hard behind us ride ; 

Should they our steps discover. 

Then who will cheer my bonny bride 
When they have slain her lover ? ” 

Out spoke the hardy Highland wight, 

I *11 go, my chief, — I’m ready : — 
It is not for your silver bri^t ; 

But fot your winsome lady : 

“ And by my word ! the bonny bird 
In danger shall not tarry : 

So, though the waves are raging white, 

1 *11 row you o*er the ferry.** 


By this the storm grew loud apaee. 

The water- wraith was shrieking ; 

And ill the scowl of heaven each face 
Grew dark as they were speaking. 

But still as wilder blew the wind. 

And as the night grew drearer, 

Adown the glen rode armed men. 

Their trampling sounded nearer. 

“ 0, haste thee, haste ! *’ the lady cries, 

“ Though temi^sts round us gather ; 

1 T1 meet the raging of the skies. 

But not an angry father." 

The boat has left a stonny land, 

A stormy sea before her, — 

'When, 0, too strong for human hand. 

The tempest gathered o*er her. 

And still they rowed amidst the roar 

. Of waters fast prevailing : 

Lord Ullin reached that fatal shore. 

His wrath was changed to wailing. 

For sore dbmayed, through storm and shade. 
His child he did discover : 

One lovely hand she stretched for aid, 

And one was round her lover. 

“ Come back ! come back I ** he cried in grief, 

** Across this stonny water : 

And 1 *11 forgive your Highland chief. 

My daughter I — 0 my daughter I *' 

i ’T was vain ; — the loud waves lashed the shore, 
Return or aid preventing ; 

! The waters w-ild went o*er his child, 

And he was left lamenting. 

Thomas Campbell. 


THE MANIAC. 

Stay, jailer, stay, and hear my woe i 
She is not mad who kneels to thee ; 

For what I ’m now too well I know. 

And what I was, and what should he. 

I *11 rave no more in proud despair ; 

My language shall be mild, though sad ; 
But yet I firmly, truly swear, 

I am Tiot mad, I am not mad! 

My tyrant husband forged the tale 
Which chains me in this dismal cell ; 
My fate unknown my friends bewail, — 

0 jailer, haste that fate to tell ! 

O, haste my &ther*s heart to cheer ! 

His heart at once *t will grieve and glad 
To know, though kept a captive here, 

1 cm not mad, I am not mad! 
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He smiles in scorn, and turns the key ; 

He quits the grate ; I knelt in vain ; 

His glimmering lamp still, still I see, — 

'T is gone ! and all is gloom again. 

Cold, bitter cold ! — No warmth ! no light ! 

Life, all thy comforts once I had ; 

Yet here I ’m chained, this freezing night, 
Although not mad; no, no, — not mad! 

’T is sure some dream, some vision vain ; 

What ! I, the child of rank and wealth, — 
Am I the wretch who clanks this chain. 

Bereft of freedom, friends, and health ? 

Ah ! while I dwell on blessings fled, 

W'hich nevermore my heart must glad, 

How aches my heart, how bums my head ; 

But *t is not mad; no, H is not mad ! 

Hast thou, my child, forgot, ere this, 

A mother’s face,, a mother’s tongue ? 

She ’ll ne’er forget your parting kiss. 

Nor round her neck how fast you clung ; 
Nor how with her you sued to stay ; 

Nor how that suit your sire forbade ; 

Nor how — 1 *11 drive such thoughts uway ! 
They ’ll make me mad, they ’ll make me mad 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled ! 

His mild blue eyes, how bright they ^one ! 
None ever bore a lovelier child. 

And art thou now forever gone ? 

And must I never see thee more. 

My pretty, pretty, pretty lad ? 

I will be free ! unbar the door ! 

I am not mad ; lam not mad ! 


0, hark ! what mean those yells and cries ? 

His cliain some furious madman breaks ; 

He comes, — I see his glaring eyes ; 

Now, now, my dungeon-grate he shakes. 
Belp ! Help ! — He ’s gone ! — 0, fearful woe. 
Such screams to hear, such sights to see ! 
My bmin, my brain, — I know, I know 
1 am not mad, but soon skall be. 

Yes, soon ; — for, lo you ! while 1 speak, — 
Mark how yon demon's e 3 ''ehalls glare ! 

He sees me ; now, witli dreadful shriek, 

He whirls a serpent high in air. 

Horror ! — the reptile strikes his tooth ’ 

Deep in my heart, so crashed and sad ; 

Ay, laugh, ye fiends ; — I feel the truth ; 

Your task is done, — I’m mad ! 1 *m mad ! 

Matthew Gregory Lewis. 


THE BEGGAR. 

I 

1 Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have home him to 
! your door, 

I Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

I 0, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store. 

These tattered clothes my poverty bespeak, 
These hoary locks proclaim my lengthened 
I years ; 

And many a funow in my grief-worn cheek 
I Has been the channel to a stream of tears. 

i 

; Yon house, erected on the rising ground, 

With tempting aspect drew me from my road, 
For plenty there a residence has found, 

And grandeur a magnificent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor !) 

Here craving for a moreel of their bread, 

A pampered menial drove me from the door. 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed. 

0, take me to your hospitable dome, 

I Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold 1 
' Short is my passage to the friendly tomb. 

For I am iwor and miserably old* 

Should I reveal the source of every grief, 

If soft humanity e’er touched your breast, 
Your hands would not withhold the kind relief. 
And tears of pity could not be repressed. 

Heaven sends misfortunes, — why should we 
repine ? 

’T is Heaven has brought me to the state you 
see : 

And your cojnlition may be soon like mine, 

The child of sorrow and of miseiy. 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then, like the lark, 1 sprightly hailed the 
morn ; 

But ah i oppi’ession forced me from my cot ; 

My cattle died, and blighted was my corn. 

My daughter, — once the comfort of my age I 
Lured by a villain from her native home, 

Is cast, abandoned, on the world’s wild stage. 
And doomed in scanty poverty to roam. 

My tender wife, — sweet soother of mv’ care t — - 
Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 
Fell, — lingering fell, a victim to desiMiir, 

And left the world to wretchedness and me. 
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Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ! 

Whose trembling limbs have borne him to 
your door, 

Whose days are dwindled to the shortest span, 

0, give relief, and Heaven will bless your store, i 
Thomas Moss. | 


FOR A* THAT AXD A’ THAT. 

Is there for honest poverty 
Wha hangs his head, and a’ that ? 

The coward slave, we pass him by ; 

We dare be poor for a’ that. 

For a* that, and a’ that, 

Our toil ’s obscure, and a’ that ; 

The rank is but the guinea’s .stam];), — 

The man *s the gowd for a’ that. 

What though on hamely fare we dine. 

Wear hoddin gray, and a’ that ? 

Gie fools their silks, and knaves their wine, — 
A man ’s a man for a’ that. 

For a* that, and a* that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that ; 

The honest man, though e’er sae j>oor. 

Is king o’ men for a’ that. 

Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, 

Wha struts, and stares, and a’ that, — 

Though hundreds worship at his word, 

He *s but a coof for a* that ; 

For a* that, and a* that. 

His riband, star, and a’ that; 

The man of independent mind, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that. 

A prince can mak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a* that ; 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might, — 
Ouid faith, he maunna fa’ that ! 

For a* that, and a* that ; 

Their dignities, and a’ that, 

The pith o* sense, and pride o* worth, 

Are higher ranks than a’ that. 

Then let us pray that come it may, — 

As come it will for a’ that, — 

That sense and worth, o’er a’ the earth. 

May bear the gree, and a’ that. 

For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It ’s coming yefc> for a* that, — 

When man to man, the wrarld o’er. 

Shall brothers be for a’ that ! 

ROBERT BURNS. 


THE PAUPER’S DEATH-BED. 

Tiiead softly, — bow the head, — 

In reverent silence bow, — 

Xo passing-bell doth toll. 

Yet an immortal soul 
Is passing now. 

Stianger ! however great, 

With lowly reverence Imw ; 

There ’s one in tliat poor shed — 

One by that i^ltiy bed — 

Greater than thou. 

Beneath that beggar’s roof, 

Lo ! Death doth keep liis state. 
Enter, no crowds attend ; 

Enter, no guards defend 
This palace gate. 

Hiat pavement, damp and cold. 

No smiling courtiers tread ; 

One silent woman stands. 

Lifting with meagi-e hands 
A djing head. 

No mingling voices sound, — 

An infant wail alone ; 

A sob suppressed, — again 
That short deep gasp, and then — 

The parting groan. 

0 chgnge ! 0 wondrous change 1 
Burst are the prison bars, — 

This moment, therst so low. 

So agonized, and now, — 

Beyond the stars. 

0 change ! stupendous change ! 

There lies the soulless clod ; 

The sun eternal breaks. 

The new immortal wakes, — 

Wakes with his God ! 

Caroline akne Bowles soutkby. 


THE PAUPER’S DRIVE. 

There *s a grim one-liorse hearse in a jolly round 
trot,— 

To the churchyard a pauper is going 1 wot ; 

Tlie road it is rough, and tlie hearse has no 
springs; 

And hark to the dirge which the mad driver sings ; 
JtaUU his bones over the stones I 
He *8 only apavfj^ whom nobody owns/ 

0, where are the mourners ? Alas I there axe none ; 

He has left not a gap in the world, now he ’s 
gone^ — 
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Xot a tear in the eye of chEdg woman, or man ; 

To the grave with his carcass as fast as you can : 
Battle his horns ov&r the ^nes! 

Ec *s only a pauper whom nobody owns ! 

What a jolting and creaking and splashing ami 
din ! 

The whip, how it cracks I and the wheels, how 
they spin ! 

How the dirt, right and left, o’er the hedges is 
hurled ! 

The pauper at length makes a noise in the world I 
Battle his bones ov&r the honest 
Ee *s only a pauper whom riohody owns! 


Poor pauper defunct ! he has made some approach 

To gentility, now that he ’s stretched in a coach 1 

He ’s taking a drive in his carriage at last ; 

But it will not he long, if he goes on so fast: 

Battle his bones over the stones ! 

Ee *s OTtly a pauper whom nobody ovms I 

You humpkins ! who stare at your brother con- 
veyed. 

Behold what respect to a cloddy is paid I 

And he joyful to think, when by death you ’re 
laid low. 

You *vc a chance to the grave like a gemman to 
go ! 

Battle his hones over the stones / 

Ee *s only a pawp&r whom nobody owns ! 


But a truce to this strain ; for my soul it is sad. 
To think that a heart in humanity clad 
Should make, like the brute, such a desolate end. 
And depart fh}m the light without leaving a 
friend ! 


Bear soft his hones over the stones! 

Though a pauper^ he *s one whom his Mcther 
yet owns ! 


Thomas Noel. 


OVER THE HILL TO THE POORr-HOHSE. 

Over the hill to the poor-house 1 ’m trudgin’ my 
weary way — 

1, a woman of seventy, and only a trifle gray — 

I, who am smart an’ chipper, for all the ycam 
I ’ve told, 

As many another woman that *s only half as old. 

Over the hill to the poor-honse — 1 can’t quite 
make it dear ! 

Over the hill to the x>oor-house — it seems so 
horrid queer I 

Many a step 1 ’ve taken a-toilin* to and fro. 

But this is a sort of journey I never thought 
to go. 


What is the use of heapin' on me a pauper’s 
shame? 

Xin I lazy or crazy ? am I blind or lame ? 

True, I am not so supple, nor yet so awfdl stout ; 

But charity ain’t no favor, if one can live without. 

I am willin' and anxious an’ ready any day 

To work for a decent livin’, an’ pay my honest 
way ; 

For I can earn my victuals, an’ more too, I '11 he 
bound. 

If anybody only is willin’ to have me mund. 

Once I was young an’ han’some — I was, upon 
my soul — 

Once my cheeks was roses, my eyes as black as 
coal ; 

And I can’t remember, in them days, of bearin’ 
people say, 

For any kind of a reason, that I was in their way. 

'T ain't no use of boastin’, or talkin’ over free, 

But many a house an’ home was open then to 
me ; 

Many a han’some offer I had from likely men, 

And nobody ever hinted that 1 was a burden 
then. 

And when to John I was married, sure he was 
good and smart. 

But he and all the neighbors would own I done 
my part ; 

For life was all before me, an* I was young an’ 
strong. 

And I worked the best that I conld in tryin’ to 
get along. 

And so we worked together ; and life was hard, 
but gay, 

With now and then a baby for to cheer us on our 
' way ; 

Tin we had half a dozen, an' all growed clean 
an' neat. 

An’ went to school like others, an* had enough 
to eat. 

So we worked for the child’in, and imsed ’em 
every one ; 

Worked for ’em summer and winter, just as we 
ought to 've done ; 

Only perhaps we humored 'em, which some good 
folks condemn. 

But every couple’s cLild’m *8 a heap the best to 
them. 

Strange how much we think of our blessed little 
ones 1 — 

I *d have died for my daughters, I ’d have died 
for m j sons t 
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And God he made that rule of love ; but when 
we ’re old and gray, 

I ’ve noticed it sometimes somehow fails to work 
the other way. 

Strange, another thing : when our hoys an’ girls 
was grown, 

And when, exceptin’ Charley, they ’d left us 
there alone; 

When John he nearer an’ nearer come, an’ dearer 
seemed to be, 

The Lord of Hosts he come one day an’ took him 
away from me. 

Still I was bound to struggle, an’ never to cringe 
or fall — 

Still I worked for CTiarley, for Oliarley was now 
my all ; 

And Chai'ley was pretty good to me, with scarce 
a word or frown, 

Till at last he went a-courtin’, and brought a wife 
fium town. 

She was somewhat dressy, an’ had n’t a pleasant 
smile — 

She was quite conceity, and carried a heap o’ 
style ; 

But if ever I tried to be friends, I did with her, 
I know ; 

But she was hard and proud, an’ I could n’t make 
it go. 

She had an edication, an’ that wus good for 
her ; 

Bpt when she twitted me on mine, ’t was carrj’in’ 
things too fur ; 

An’ I told her once, ’fore company (an* it almost 
made her sick). 

That 1 never swallowed a graimnai’, or ’et a ’rith- 
metic. 

So ’t was only a few days before the thing w^as 
done — 

They was a family of themselves, and I anothoi- 
one ; 

And a very little cottage one family will do, 

But I never have seen a house that was big 
enough for two. 

An’ I never could speak to suit her, never could 
please her eyct 

An’ it made me independent, an’ then 1 did n’t 
try; 

But I was terribly staggered, an’ felt it like a 
blow, 

When Charley turned ag’iii me, an’ told me I 
could go. 


' I went to live with Susan, but Susan’s house was 

i small, 

I And she was always a-hintin’ how snug it was 
for us all ; 

I And w^hat with her husband’s sisters, and what 
wdlh child’rn three, 

*T was easy to discover that there was n’t room 
for me. 

An’ then I went to Thomas, the oldest son I ’ve 
got, 

For Thomas’s buildings ’d cover the half of an 
acre lot ; 

But all the child’ra was on me — I could n’t 
stand their sauce — 

And Thomas said I need n't think I was cornin’ 
there to boss. 

An’ then 1 wrote to Rebecca, my girl who lives 
out West, 

And to Isaac, not far from her — some twenty 
miles at best ; 

And one of ’em said ’t was too warm there for 
any one so old, 

And t’ other had an opinion the climate was too 
cold. 

So they have shirked and slighted me, an’ shifted 
me about — 

So they have well-nigh soured me, an’ wore my 
old heart out ; 

But still I ’ve borne up pretty w^ell, an’ was n’t 
much put dow’n. 

Till Charley went to the poor-master, an’ put me 
on the town. 

Over the hill to the poor-house — my child’m 
dear, good by ! 

Many a night I ’ve \vatched you when only God 
wa.s nigh ; 

And God ’ll judge between us ; hut 1 will al’ays 
pray 

That you shall never suffer the half I do to-day 
Will m. Carleton. 


THE BLIND BOY. 

0, SAT, wdiat is that thing called Light, 
Which I must ne’er enjoy ? 

What ai'e the blessings of the sight, 

0, tell your poor blind boy ! 

You talk of wondrous things you see 
You say the sun shines blight ; 

I feel him warm, but how can he 
Or make it day or night ? 
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My day or night myself I make 
Whene’er I sleep or play ; 

And could I ever keep awiike 
With me ’t ivere always day. 

With heavy sighs I often hear 
You mourn my hapless woe ; 

But sure wnth patience I can bear 
A loss I ne’er can know. 

Then let not what I cannot have 
My cheer of mind destroy : 

Whilst thus I sing, I am a king. 
Although a poor blind boy. 

COLLEV CIBBER 


THE RAINY DAY. 

The day is cold, and dark, and di-eaiy ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

The vine still clings to the mouldering wall, 
But at every gust the dead leaves fall. 

And the day is dark and dreary. 

lly life is cold, and dark, and dreary ; 

It rains, and the wind is never weary ; 

My thoughts still cling to the mouldering Past, 
But the hopes of youth fall thick in the blast, 
And the days are dark and dreary. 

Be stiU, sad heart ! and cease repining ; 

Behind the clouds is the sun still shining ; 

Thy fate is the common fate of all. 

Into each life some rain must fall. 

Some days must be dark and dreary. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


THE END OF THE PLAY. 

The play is done, — the curtain drops, 

Slow falling to the prompter’s bell ; 

A moment yet the actor stops, 

And looks around, to say farewell. 

It is an irksome word and task ; 

And, when he ’s laughed and said his say, 

He shows, as he removes the mask, 

A face that ’s anything but gay. 

One word, ere yet the evening ends, — 

Let *s close it with a parting rhyme ; 

And pledge a hand to all young friend^ 

As flits the merry Christmas time ; 

On life’s wide scene you, too, have 
That fate erelong shall bid you play ; 

Good night ! — with honest, gentle hearts 
A kindly greeting go alway ! 


tiooil mglit !— 1 ’d say tut* giiels, the joys, 
Just hintod in this niiinic page, 

The triumphs and defeats of boys. 

Are but repeated in our age ; 

I 'd say your woes were not less keen, 

Your hopes more vain, than those of men, — 
Your pangs or pleasures of fifteen 
At loily-five played o’er again. 

I ’d say we suffer and we strive 
Not less nor more as men than boys, — 
With grizzled beards at forty-five, 

As erst at twelve in corduroys ; 

And if, in time of sacred youth, 

We learned at home to love and proy. 

Pray Heaven that early love and truth 
May never wholly pass away. 

And in the world, as in tlie school, 

I ’d say how fate may change and shift, — 
The prize be sometimes with the fool, 

The race not always to the swift : 

The strong may yield, the good may fall, 

The gi‘eat man be a vulgar clown. 

The knave be lifted over all, 

The kind cast pitilessly down. 

Who knows the inscrutable design ? 

Blessed be He who took and gave 1 
Why sliould youf mother, Charles, not mine, 
Be weeping at her darling’s grave ? 

W.e bow to Heaven that willed it so, 

That darkly rules the fate of all. 

That sends the respite or the blow. 

That ’s free to give or to recall. 

This crowns his feast with wine and wit, — 
Who brought him to that mirth and state « 
His betters, see, below him sit. 

Or hunger hopeless at the gate. 

Who hade the mud from Dives’ wheel 
To spurn the rags of Lazarus ? 

Come, brother, in that dust we *11 kneel, 
Confessing Heaven that ruled it thus. 

b 

So each shall mourn, in life’s advance, 

Dear hopes, dear friends, untimely killed ■ 
Shall grieve for many a forfeit chance 
And longing passion unfulfilled. 

Amen ! — whatever fate be sent. 

Pray God the heart may kindly glow, 
Although the head with cares be bent, 

And whitened with the winter snow. 

Come wealth or want, come good or ill. 

Let young and old accept their part. 

And bow before the awful will. 

And bear it with an honest heart. 
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Who misses, or who wins the prize, — 

Go, lose or conquer as you can ; 

But if you fail, or if you rise. 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 

A gentleman, or old or young ! 

(Bear kindly with my humble lays ;) 

The sacred chorus first was sung 
Upon the first of Christmas days ; 

The shepherds heard it overhead, — 

The joyful angels raised it then : 

Glory to Heaven on high, it said, 

And peace on earih to gentle men 1 

My song, save this, is little worth ; 

I lay the weary pen aside. 

And wish you health and love and mirth. 

As fits the solemn Christmas-tide. 

As fits the holy Christmas birth. 

Be this, good friends, our carol still, — 

Be peace on earth, be peace on earth. 

To men of gentle will. 

William Makepeace Thackeray. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Thr Lot of MAXKim 

Never morning wore 
To evening, but some heart did break. 

/« vi. TE.VNVSON. 

Daughter of Jove, relentless power, 

Thou tamer of the human breast. 

Whose iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best I 

Hymn to Adversity. T . GRAY. 

0 suffering, sad humanity ! 

0 ye afflicted ones, who lie 
Steeped to the lips in misery, 

Longing, and yet afraid to die. 

Patient, though sorely tried ! 

The GoMet of Life. LONGFELLOW. 


0 life ! thou art a g*dlling load, 

Along a rough, a weary r(jad. 

To wretches such as I ! 

Despondent. BURNS. 

A man I am, crossed with adversity. 

Two Gentiefnen of yeronat Act Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

A wretched soul, bruised with adveraity. 

CoMedy of Errors, Act u.Se r. SHAKESPEARE. 

Sympathy and Scoun. 

He jests at scars, that never felt a wound. 

Romeo and ^^uiiet. Act ii. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE 

No one is so accumed by fate, 

No one so utterly desolate, 

! But some heart, though xmknown, 

! Responds unto his own. 

Pndymion. LONGFELLOW. 

What precious drops are those, 
Which silently each other’s ti*ack pursue, 

1 Blight as young diamonds in their infant dew ? 

Conquest of Granada, Part II. Act Hi. Sc, i. DRYDBN 

’T is all men’s offlce to speak patience 
I 'Po those that wring under the load of sorrow, 

1 Bat no man’s viitue, nor sufficiency, 

I To be so moral when he shall endure 
! The like himself. 

Much Ado about Notkinff, Act v. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

Kvery one can master ' giief, but he that has it. 

Much Ado about Notfang, Act Hi. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

One writ with me in sour misfortune’s book ! 

Romeo and Juliet, Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Press not a falling man too far. 

King Henry VIIL, Act iiL Se. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

Of all the griefs that harass the distrest, 

Sure the most bitter is a scornful jest. 

London. DR. S. JOHNSON. 

Disappointed Ambition. 

Here I aud sorrows sit ; 

Here is my throne ; bid kings come bow to it. 

King John, Act Hi. Sc.x. S H AKHSPEAR E> 


' When sorrows come, tliey come not single spies, j Upon my head they placed a fruitless crown, 
But in battalions. I And put a barren sceptre in my gripe, 

Hamlet, Actw. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE, j Theuce to be wrench^ with an unliiieal hand, 

! No son of mine succeeding. 

One woe doth tread upon another s heel i Macbeth, Act ausc, i, Shakespeare. 

So fast they follow. 

HamM, Actxv. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE. ' Aud be these juggling fiends no more believed, 

, That palter with us in a double sense ; 

Woes cluster ; rare are solitary woes ; That keep the word of promise to our ear. 

They love a train, they tread each other’s heel, i And break it to our hope. 

Might Thoughts, Nighm, DR. E. YOUNG. I Macbeth, Actv. Sc. 7. 


SUAKFSPBARB. 
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And my large kingdom for a little grave, 

A little little grave, an obscure grave. 

Riehani II., Act lii. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Thrice he assayed, and thiice in spite of scorn 
Teara, such as angels weep, burst forth. 

Paradise Lost, Book i. MU-TOS. 

WoLSEY. 1 have touched the highest point of 
all my greatness, 

And from that full meridian of my glory, 

I haste now to my setting : I shall fall 
Like a bright exhalation in the evening, 

And no man see me more. 

Kznff Henry VIII., Act lii. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

An old man, broken with the stoniis of state, 

Is come to lay his weary bones among ye ; 

Give him a little earth for charily ! 

King Henry VIII., Act iv. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 

Macbeth, Act ‘u.Se.i. SHAKESPEARE. 

WORLD' WeA RI>'ESS, 

1 *giu to he a- weary of the sun. 

Macbeth, Act v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARK. 

0 God 1 0 God I 

How weary, stale, flat, and unprofitable 
Seem to me all the uses of this world ! 

Hamlet, Act L Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Man delights not me ; no, nor woman neither. 

Hamlet, Act ii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEAUi. 

The Memory of Sorrows. 

Sorrows remembered sweeten present joy. 

The Gmrse of Time, Booh i. POLLpK. 

The hues of bliss more brightly glow, 

Chastised by sabler tints of woe. 

OeU on the Pleasure ansiHg/rem VuissUude. T. GRAY, 

Weep no more, nor sigh, nor groan. 

Sorrow calls no time that *s gone : 

Violets plucked, the sweetest rain 
Makes not fresh nor grow again. 

The Queen 0/ Corinth, Act iiL .Sr. 2. J. FLETCHER. 

The Memory op Joys. 

No greater grief than to ramemher days 
Of joy when misery is at hand. 

It^emo, Cant v. DanTE. 

Of joys departed. 

Not to return, how painful the remembrance ! 

The Grave. R. BLAIR. 


He that is stricken blind cannot forget 
The precious treasure of liis eyesight lost. 

Romeo and Juliet, A^\. Sc, i. SHAKESPE.\RE. 

0, who can hold a fire in liis hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 

Or cloy the hungry edge of appetite 
By bai*e imagination of a feast i 
Or wallow naked in December snow, 

By thinking on fantastic Summer’s heat ? 

0, no ! the apprehension of the good 
Gives but the gi’eater feeling to the wonse. 

Ring Richard II, Act Sc. a. SH akeSPEAR C. 

Bad News. 

Yet the first bringer of unwelcome news 
Hath but a losing office ; and his tongue 
Sounds ever after as a sullen bell, 

Hemembered knolling a departed friend. 

Rmg Henry IV., Part II. Act i. Sc. x. SHAKESPEAKE. 

Varied Misery. 

A poor, infirm, weak, and despised old man. 

Ring Lear, Act iii. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

Eating the bitter bread of banishment. 

Kmg Richard II., Act ai. Sc. x. SHAKESPHAR E. 

For sufiferauce is the badge of all our tribe. 

Merchant qtVeniee, Act L 5 ft 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

I Lonl of himself, — that heritage of woe ! 

I Lara, Cant, i BYKOn: 

Loi*d of thy presence, and no laud beside. 

King yohn. Act i. Se. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

0, I could play the w'oman with mine eyes, 

And braggart with my tongue ! 

Macbeth, Act iv. Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Moping melancholy, 

And moonstruck madness. 

Paradise Lost, Booh 7 d. MiLTOH. 

0, let not women’s weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man’s cheeks. 

Kit^ Lear, Act li. Se. 4. SH AKBSPEAK E . 

The little dogs and all, 

Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heai't, see, they bark 
at me. 

King Lear, Ad iii. 5 ft 6 . SHAKESPEARE. 

Vex not Ms ghost : 0, let him pass : he hates 
him. 

That would upon the rack of this tough world 
Stretch him out longer. 

King Lear, Act v, 5 ft Ui. SHAKESPEARE. 

In durance vile here must I wake and weep, 

And all my frow^ couch in soitow steep. 

Episde/reui Bsopus to Maria. BURNS. 
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Consolation in Adversity. 

Cheered up himself with ends of verse. 

And sayings of philosophers. 

Jftididras, Part 1 . Cant. iii. BUTLER. 

On Fortune’s cap we are not the very button. 

Hamlet, Act ii. Sc, a. SHAKESPEARE ' 

I am not merry ; but I do beguile 
The thing I am, by seeming otherwise. 

Othello, Act ii. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

Heaven is not always angiy when he strikes, 
But most chastises those whom most he likes. 

Verses to hts Frtettd under AMtcUon. J. POKFRBT. 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life. 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

Measure/or Afeasure, Act iii. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

Hope, the balm and life-blood of the soul 

Art of Preserving Health, Booh iv. J. ARMSTRONG^ 

Loss OF Property. 

Who goeth a borrowing 
Goeth a son'owing. 

Ftve Hundred Points of Good Husbandry * yttnds Abstract. 

T. TUSSER. 

You take my house when you do take the prop 
That doth sustain my house ,* you take my life 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 

Merehatft qf Voiice, Act iv. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE 

The loss of wealth is loss of dirt, 

As sages in all times assert ; 

The happy man *s without a shirt. 

Be Merry, Friends. J, HEYWOOU. 

If ever you have looked on better days ; 

If ever been where bells have knolled to church. 

As You Like It, Act ii. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE 

We have seen better days. 

Timon of Athens, Act iv. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE 

My pride fell with my fortunes. 

As You Like It, Act i. Sc. a. SHAKESPEARE. 

The High and the Low. 

He that is down needs fear no fall. 

P^grim's Progress, Part It. BONYAN. 

I am not now in fortune’s power ; 

He that is down can fall no lower. 

Hudibras, Part /. Cant. iii. BUTLER. 

Their feet through faithless leather met the dirt. 
And oftener changed their principles than shirt. 

Bptstle to Mr. Pofe. ^ E- YOUNG. 


’T is better to be lowly born, 

And i*ange with humble livers in content. 

Than to be perked up in a glistering grief, 

And wear a golden sorrow. 

Htttg Henry VIII., Act ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Yes, child of suffering, thou may’st well be sure. 
He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor ! 

Urania. O. W. HOLMES. 

As if Misfortune made the throne her seat, 

And none could be unhappy but the great. 

The Fair PentteiU ; Prologue. N. Rowe. 

None think the great unhappy, but the gi*eat. 

Love qf Fame, Satire i. DR. E. YOUNG. 

Hope in Misery. 

The wretch condemned with life to part, 

Still, still on hope relies ; 

And every pang that rends the heart 
Bids expectation rise. 

The CafHroity, Act ii. GOLDSMITH. 

I The worst is not 

j So long as we can say. This is the worst. 

Ki>ig Lear, Act iv. Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

The miserable have no other medicine, 

But only hope. 

Measure for Measure, Act\\i.Se. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Macb. Canst thou not minister to a mind 
diseased, 

Pluck from the memory a rooted sorrow, 

Raze out the written troubles of the brain, 

And with some sweet oblivious antidote 
Cleanse the stuffed bosom of that perilous stuff, 
Which weighs upon the heart ? 

Boot. Therein the patient 

Must minister to himself. 

MadKth,Actw.Se.3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Briefness of Joys. 

What though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel- visits, few and far between. 

Pleasures of Hope, Part It. T. CAMPBELL. 

How fading are the joys we dote upon ! 

Like apparitions seen and gone ; 

But those which soonest take their flight 
Are the most exquisite and strong ; 

Like angels’ visits, short and blight, 

Mortality ’s too weak to bear them long. 

The Parting. J. NORRIS. 

Despair. 

1 am one, my liege. 

Whom the vile blows and buffets of the world 
Have so incensed, that 1 am reckless what 
I do to spite the world. 

Macoeth, Act iii. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 
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How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To haye a thankless child ! 

King Lear, Act i. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that. 

King Lear, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

I would that I were low laid in my grave ; 

I am not worth this coil that *s made for me. 

iCxHgyohn, Aet^ Sc. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

I am a tainted wether of the flock. 

Sitrchetnt of Venice, Aei iv. Sc, t, SHAKESPEARE. 

No words suffice the seerat soul to show, 

For truth denies all eloq^uenco to woe. 

Tfie Corj«*>, Caeit. iiL BYRON. 

Where peace 

And rest can never dwell, hope never comes, 
That conies to all. 

Paradise Los*, Book i. MILTON. 

The strongest and the fiercest spirit 
That fought in heaven, now fiercer by despair. 

Paradise Last, Book !L Ml LTON. 

Resignation. 

But hushed be eveiy thought that springs 
From out the bitterness of things. 

Addressed to Sir G. fi. B. WORDSWORTH. 

’T is impious in a good man to be sad. 

ffighe Tkei^^, Night vt. DR. E. YOUNG. 


Heaven a Refuge for the Wretched. 

Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 

Who ne’er the mournful midnight hours 
Weeping upon his bed has sate. 

He knows you not, ye Heavenly Powers. 

Hjfperion, Book 1. : Medio: /Tam Oedkds tVilAeim Meis*er. 

Lo.\gfellow. 

In man’s most dark extremity 
Oft succor dawns firom Heaven. 

The Lord ofiiu isles, Cani. L SCOTT. 

The path of sorrow, and that path alone, 

Leads to the land where sorrow is unknown. 

To an AjffliUed ProtestatU Lady, COWPEK. 

Here bring your wounded hearts, here tell your 
anguish — 

Earth has no sorrow that Heaven cannot heal. 

Saerwd Songs: €ome,jt DiseonsoUUe, MOORE. 


The Uses of Adversity. 

Sweet are the uses of advei*sity, 

Which, like the toad, ugly and venomous, 

Wears yet a precious jewel in his head. 

As You Like it. Act i Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

He that lacks time to momm, lacks time to mend. 
Eternitj’’ moums that. ’T is an ill cure 
: For life’s woi*st ills, to have no time to feel them. 
I Where sorrow ’s held intrusive and tunied out, 

I There wisdom will not enter, nor true power, 
i Nor aught that dignifies humanity. 

j Pki/ip Van Artsveide, Pari 1 . Act i. Sc. 5. H. TaylOR. 

. The good are better made by ill, 

As odors crushed are sweeter still 

yacfueiiue S. ROGERS. 

As aromatic plants bestow 
No spicy fragi’ance while they grow j 
But, cinshed or trodden to the gi'ounid, 

Difliise their balmy sweets around. 

The CapHuity, Act 1. GOLDSMITH. 

As sunshine, broken in the rill, 

Though turned astray, is sunshine still. 

Fire iVorshippers. MOORS 

I 'riio' los.ses and crosses 
■ Be lessons right severa, 

I 'Fhere’s wit there, ye ’ll get there, 

! Yu ’ll find nae otherwhere. 

Bptsile to Davie. BURNS 

By advei-sity are wrought 
The greatest works of admiration. 

And all the fair examples of renown 
Out of distress and misery are grown. 

Oh the Bari ^Southampton. S. DANIEL. 

More safe I sing with mortal voice, unchanged 
.To hoarse or mute, though fallen on evil days, 
On evil days though fallen, and evil tongues. 

Paradise Lost, Booh vii. Milton. 

Calamity is man’s true touchstone. 

Four Plays in One: The Triumph of Honor, Se. i. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 

Like a ball that hpunds 

According to the force with which ’t was thrown 
So in afiUction's violence, he that ’s wise 
The more he ’s cast down will the higher rise. 

Miarocosmos. NaBB. 

0, fear not in a world like this, 

And thou shalt know erelong, — 
Enow how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong. 

The Light if Stars. 


Longfellow 
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POEMS OF RELIGION 


THE CELESTIAL COUNTRY. 

The poem De Qmtemptu JkTimdivns written in dactylic hexam- 
eter Latin verse by Bernard de Morlaix, Monk of Cluni« who lived 
in the earlier half of the twelfth century. It contained-three thou- 
sand lines divided into three books. The poem commences : — 

Hora novisslma. tempora pessima 
Sunt, vigilemus. 

Ecce minaciter imminet arbiter 
Ille supremus. 

Imminet. imminet et mala terminet, 
iEqua coronet. 

Recta remuneret, anxia liberet, 

/Ethera donet. 

Auferat aspeia duraque pondera 
Mentes onustse 

Sobria muniat, improba puniat, 

Utraque juste. 

Which ha\e been rendered »— 

Hours of the latest 1 times of the basest ! 

Our vl{;il before us 1 
Judgment eternal of Being supernal 
Now hanging o'er us l 
Evil to terminate, equity vindicate, 

Cometh the Kingly ; 

Righteousness seeing, anxious hearts freeing* 

Crowning each singly, 

Bearing life's weariness, tasting life's bitterness. 

Life as it must be, 

Th' righteous retaining, sinners arraigning. 

Judging all justly. 

The translation following is of a portion of the poem distin- 
guished by the sub-title ** Laus PATRiyfS COSLESTIS.'’ 

The world is veiy evil, 

The times are waxing late \ 

Be sober and keep vigil, 

The Judge is at the gate, — 

The Judge that comes in mercy, 

The Judge that comes with might, 

To terminate the evil. 

To diadem the right. i 

When the just and gentle Monarch 
Shall summon from the tomb. 

Let man, the guilty, tremble. 

For Man, the God, shall doom ! 

Arise, arise, good Chiistian, 

Let right to wrong succeed ; 

Let penitential sonw 
To heavenly gladness lead, — 

To the light that hath no evening, 

That knows nor moon nor sun, 

The light so new and golden. 

The light that is biit one. 


And when the Sole-Begotten 
Shall render np once more 
The kingdom to the Father, 
Whose own it was before, 

Then glory yet unheard of 
Shall shed abroad its ray, 
Resolving all enigmas. 

An endless Sabbath-day. 

For thee, O dear, dear Country ! 

Mine eyes their vigils keep ; 

For very love, beholding 
Thy happy name, they weep. 

The mention of thy glory 
Is unction to the breast. 

And medicine in sickness. 

And love, and life, and rest. 

0 one, 0 only Mansion 1 
O Paradise of Joy, 

Where tears are ever banished, 

And smiles have no alloy I 
Beside thy living waters 
All plants are, great and small. 
The cedar of the forest. 

The hyssop of the wall ; 

With jaspers glow thy bulwarks, 
Thy streets with emerelds blaze. 
The sardius and the topaz 
Unite in thee their rays ; 

Thine ageless walls are bonded 
With amethyst unpriced ; 

Thy Saints build up its fabric, 

And the corner-stone is Christ. 

The Cross is all thy splendor. 

The Crucified thy preise ; 

His laud and benediction 
Thy ransomed people raise : 
“Jesus, the Gem of Beauty. 

True God and Man,” they sing, 

“ The never-failing Garden, 

The ever-golden Ring ; 

The Door, the Pledge, the Husband, 
The Guardian of his Court ; 

The Day-star of Salvation, 

The Porter and the Port ! *’ 
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Thou hast no shore, fair ocean ! 

Thou hast no time, bi-ight day ! 
Dear fountain of refrediment 
To pilgrims far away 1 
Upon the Rock of Ages 
They raise thy holy tower ; 
Thine is the victor’s laurel. 

And thine the golden dower ! 

Thou feeTst in mystic rapture, 

O Bride that know’st no guile, 
The Prince’s sweetest kisses. 

The Prince’s loveliest smile ; 
Unfading lilies, bracelets 
Of living pearl thine own ; 

The Lamb is ever near thee. 

The Bridegroom thine alone. 
The Crown is be to guerdon, 

The Buckler to protect. 

And he himself the Mansion, 

Ajid he the Architect. 

The only art thou needest — 
Thanksgiving for thy lo^ ; 

The only joy thou seekest — 

Tlie Life where Death is not. 
And all thine endless leisure, 

In sweetest accents, sings 
The ill that was thy merit. 

The wealth that is thy King’s ! 

Jerusalem the^golden, 

With milk and honey blest, 
Beneath thy contemplation 

Sink heart and voice oppressed. 

I know not, O I know not. 

What social joys are there I 
What radiancy of glory, 

Wliat light beyond compare ! 

And when 1 fain would sing them, 
My spirit fails and faints ; 

And vainly would it image 
The assembly of the Saints. 

They stand, those halls of Zion, 
Conjubilaut with song. 

And blight with many an angel, 
And all the martyr throng ; 

The Prince is ever in them. 

The daylight is serene ; 

The pastures of the Blessid 
Are decked in glorious sheen. 

There is the Throne of David, 

And tliere, from care released. 
The song of them that triumpli, 
The shout of tliem that feast ; 


And they who, with their Leader, 
Have conquered in the fight, 
Forever and forever 
Are clad in robes of white ! 

O holy, placid harp-notee 
Of that eternal hymn ! 

0 sacred, sweet reflection, 

And peace of Seraphim 1 
0 thirst, forever ardent, 

Yet evermore content ! 

0 true peculiar vision 
Of God cunetipotent ! 

Ye know the many mansions 
For many a glorious name, 

And divers retributions 
That divers merits claim ; 

For midst the constellations 
That deck our earthly sky, 

This star than that is brighter — 
And so it is on high. 

Jerusalem the glorious ! 

The glory of the Elect ! 

0 dear and future vision 
That eager hearts expect ! 

Even now by faith I see thee, 

Even here thy walls discern ; 

To thee my thoughts are kindled, 
And strive, and pant, and yearn. 

Jenisaleni the only, 

That look’st from heaven below. 
In thee is all my glory. 

In me is all my woe ; 

And though my body may not, 

My spirit seeks thee fain, 

Till flesh and earth return me 
To earth and flesh again. 

0 none can tell thy bulwarks. 

How gloriously they rise ! 

0 none can tell thy capitals 
Of beautiful device I 
Thy loveliness oppresses 
All linman thought and heart ; 
And none, O peace, 0 Zion, 

Can sing thee as thou art ! 

New mansion of new people, 

Whom God’s own love and light 
Pmmote, increase, make holy, 
Identify, unite ! 

Thou City of the Angels ! 

Thou City of the Lord 1 
Whose everlasting music 
Is the glorious decachord ! 
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And there the band of Prophets 
United praise ascribes, 

And there the twelvefold chorus 
Of Israel’s ransomed tiibes. 

The lily-beds of virgins, 

The roses’ martyr-glow, 

The cohort of the Fathers 
Who kept the faith below. 

And there the Sole-Begotten 
Is Lord in regal state, — 

Pie, Judah’s mystic Lion, 

He, Lamb Immaculate. 

0 fields that know no sorrow ! 

0 state that fears no strife ! 

0 princely bowers ! 0 land of dowel's ! 

0 realm and home of Life ! 

Jerusalem, exulting 
On that securest shore, 

1 hope thee, wish thee, sing thee, 

And love thee evermoi'e ! 

I ask not for my merit, 

1 seek not to deny 
My merit is destruction, 

A child of wrath am I ; 

But yet with faith 1 venture 
And hope upon my way ; 

For those perennial guerdons 
I labor night and day. 

The best^and dearest Father, 

Who made me and who saved, 


Bore with me in defilement, 

And from defilement laved, 

When in his strength I struggle, 

For very joy I leap, 

When in my sin I totter, 

I weep, or ti-y to weep : 

Then grace, sweet gmce celestial, 

Shall all its love display. 

And David’s Royal Fountain 
Purge every sin away. 

O mine, my golden Zion ! 

0 lovelier far than gold. 

With laurel-girt battalions. 

And safe victorious fold ! 

0 sweet and blesskl Country, 

Shall I ever see thy face i 

0 sweet and blessed Country, 

Shall 1 ever win thy grace ? 

1 have the hope within me 
To comfort and to bless ! 

Shall I ever win the prize itself ? 

0 tell me, tell me, Yes ! 

Exult ! 0 (lust and ashes ! 

The Lord shall be thy part ; 

His only, his forever. 

Thou shalt be, and thou art ! 

Exult, 0 dust and ashes I 
The Lord shall be thy part ; 

His only, his forever. 

Thou shalt be, an(l thou art ! 

From the Latin of BERNARD DE MORLAlX. 

Tranblatlon of John Mason Neale. 


DIES IRM, 

[A Latin poem by Thomas of Celano (a Neapolitan vfllajre), about A. d. 1250, Perhaps no poem ha^ been more frequently 
translated. A German collector published eijrhty-seven versions m German. Ur. Coles, of Newark, N. T., lias made thirteen. Seven 


are given in the “ Seven Great Hyiun^ of the Mediaeval Church," 
measure of the original.] 


Dies lR>e, dies ILLA, dies tribulati 07 iis €i antriistia, dies «»- 
lamttahs et misenee, dies tenebrarum et ealtgims, dtes nebula et 
turbmu dtes tuba et ektngons super eivuaits tuumtast et super 
aupitlos exceUos I 15, x6. 


Randolph & Co., N. Y. The version here given preserves the 


THAT DAV. A DAY OF WRATH, a day o/ trot Ale and distress, a 
day o/v/asteuess a/td desoianou, a tbty 0/ darkness and gloomi- 
uesSr a day of clouds and thitk darkness, a day of fke trumpet 
and alarm ajratnsl tlu fenced ctUes, and agatusttheheghierw- 
<rrx/— Zephaniah 1. 15, 16. 


Dies iriu, dies ilia ! 
Solvet sjeclurn in favillii, 
Teste David cum Sybilld. 


Day of vengeance, without monw ! 
Earth shall end in flame and son'ow, 
As fi'oni Saint and Seer we borrow. 


Quantus tremor est futnms, 
Qiiando Judex est ven turns, 
Cuncta stricte discussums ! 


Ah ! what terror is impending, 
When the Judge is seen descending, 
And each secret veil is rending I 


Tuba minim spargens sonum 
Per sepulcra regionum, 

Coget onines antp thronuiu. 


To the throne, the tnimpet sounding. 
Through the sepulchres resounding, 
Summons allj with voice astounding. 
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JMors stupebit, et uatura, Death and Natui-e, mazed, are quaking, 

Quum resurget ereatimi. When, the grave’s long slumber breaking, 

Judicanti responsura. Man to judgment is awaking. 

Liber scriptus proferetur. On the written Volume’s pages, 

In quo torum continetur, Life is shown in all its stages — 

Unde mundus judieetiir. Judgment-record of past ages. 

Judex ergo cum sedebit, Sits the Judge, the raised arraigning, 

QuiJqiiid latet, ap})arehit : Darkest mysteries explaining. 

Nil inultum remanebit. Nothing unavenged remaining. 


Quid sum, miser ! tune dicturus. 
Quern patronum rogaturus, 
Quum vix Justus sit securus ? 

Rex tremendffi majestatis, 

Qui salvandos .salvas gratis, 

Salva me, fons pietatis ! 

Eecordare, Jesu pie, 

Quod sum causa tuae viae ; 

Ne me perdas ilia die ! 

Quierens me, sedisti lassus, 
Redemisti, cnicem passus : 
Tantus la^r non sit cassus i 

Juste Judex ultionis, 

Donum fac remissionis 
Ante diem rationis ! 

Ingemisco tanquam reus, 

CulpS. rul)et vultus meus ; 
SuppUcauti parce^ Deus ! 

Qui Mariam absolvisti, 

Et latrouem exaudisti, 

Mihi quof^ue spem dedisti. 

Pieces mese non sunt dignse, 

Sed tu bonus fac beiiigne 
Ne perenni ciemer igne 1 


What shall I then say, unfriended. 

By no advocate attended. 

When the just are scarce defended ? 

King of majesty tremendous, 

By thy saving grace defend us. 

Fount of pity, safety send us ! 

Holy Jestjk, meek, forbearing. 

For my sins the death-crown wearing, 
Save me, in that day, despairing ! 

Worn and weary, thou hast sought me ; 
By thy cross and passion bought me — 
Spare the hope thy labors brought me 1 

Right^us Judge of retzihution. 

Give, 0 give me absolution 
Ere the day of dissolution ! 

As a guilty culprit groaning, 

Flushed my face, my eiTors ownizzg. 
Hear, 0 God, my spirit’s moaning ! 

Thou to Mary gav’st remission, 

Heard’st the dying thief’s petition, 
Bad’st me hope iii my contiition. 

* 

In my xuayers no giuce disceming, 

Yet on me thy favor turning. 

Save my soul from endless buiniug ! 


Inter oves locum prtesta, 
Et ab hfedis me sequestm, 
Statuens in pai-te dexti^A 


Give me, w^hen thy sheep confiding 
Thou ait from the goats dividing, 
On thy right a place abiding ! 


Confutatis maledictis, 
Flammis acribos addictis, 
Yoca me cum beiiedictis j 


When the wicked are confounded,' 
And by bitter Haines suiTounded, 
Be my joyful x*ardou sounded ! 


Oro supplex ct acclinis. 
Cor contritum quasi ciuis, 
Gere cuiuni mei finis ! 


Pixzstrate, all my guilt discerning, 
Heart as tliough to ashes turniug ; 
Save, 0 save me from the huriiing ! 


Laciymosa dies ilia. 
Qua resuiget ex favillH 
Judicandns homo mis ; 
Huic ergo }>arce, ! 


Day of weeping, when from ashes 
Mail shall lise mid lightning flashes, — 
Guilty, trembling with contrition. 

Save him. Father, from iienlitioii 1 

, John a. Dix. 


Thomas a Celano. 
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STABAT MATER DOLOROSA. 

[A Latin poem, written m the thirteenth century by JACOPONE, a Prancibcan friar, of Umbria. Of this and the two preceding poems 
Dr. Neale says: "The De Cmteniptit\& the most lovel)', the Dies Ira the most sublime, and Hoa Stabat Mater most pathetic, of 
medueval poems. "J 


Stabat Mater dolorosa 
Jaxta crucem lacrymosa, 

Dum pendebat filius ; 
Ciijus aniinani genientem, 
Contristatam et doleiitem, 
Pertransivit gladius. 

0 (juain tmtis et afflicta, 
Fuit ilia benedicta 

Mater iinigeniti, 

Qufe moerebat et dolebat, 

Pia- mater, dum videbat 

Nati poenas inclyti ! 


Stood the afflicted mother weeping. 
Near the cross her station keeping 
Wiiereon hung her Son and Lord ; 
Tlirough whose spirit sympathizing, 
Sorrowing and agonizing, 

Also passed the cruel swonl. 

Oh ! how mouniful and distressed 
Wtis that favored and most blessM 
Mother of the only Son, 

Ti’embling, grieving, bosom heaving, 
While perceiving, scarce believing, 
Pains of that Illustrious One ! 


Quis est homo qui non fleret, 
Cliristi matrem si videret 
In taiito supplicio % 
Quis non posset contristari 
Fiam matrem contemplari 
Dolentem cum filio ? 


Who the man, who, called a brother. 
Would not weex), saw he Christ’s mother 
In such deep distress and wild V 
Who could not sad tribute lender 
Witnessing that mother tender 
Agonizing with her child ^ 


Fi o peccatis sute gentis, 
Vidit Jesum in tormentis, 

Et dagellis subditum. 
Vi<Ut suiim dulcem natuin, 
Morientem, desolatum, 

Dum emisit spirituin. 


For his people’s sins atoning. 

Him she saw in torments groaning, 
Given to the scomger’s rod ; 

Saw her darling offspring dying, 
Desolate, forsaken, crying, 

Yield his spirit up to God. 


Eia mater, fons amoris. 

Me sen tire yini doloris 

Fac, ut tecum lugeam. 
Fac ut ardeat cor meum 
In amando Christum Deum, 
Ut illi complaceam. 


Make me feel thy soitow’s power, 

That with thee I tears may shower, 

Tender mother, fount of love ! 

Make my heart with love unceasing - 
Bui*n toward Christ the Lord, that pleasing 
I may be to him above. 


Sancta Mater, istud'agas, 
Cnicifixi fige plagas 

Cordi meo valide. 

Tui nati vnlnemti, 

TiUft dignati pro me i)ati, 

Pceiias mecum divide. 


Holy mother, this be granted, 

That the slain one’s wounds be planted 
Firmly in my heart to bide. 

Of him wounded, all astounded — 
Depths unbounded for me sounded — 
All the pangs with me divide. 


Fac me vere tecum flere, 
Crucitixo condolere,' 

Donee ego vixero ; 

Juxta crucem tecum stare, 

Et tibi me sociare 

In planctu desidero. 

Virgo virgiimm praeclara, 

^lihl jam non sis amai'a ; 

Fac ino tecum plangem ; 
Fac ut ]>oi*tem Christi mortem, 
Passionis fac consortem, 

Et plagas i-ecolei*e. 


Make me weep with thee in union ; 
With the Oracified, communion 
In his grief and suffering give ; 
Near the cross, with teans imfailiiig, 
I would join thee in thy wailing 
Here as long as 1 shall live. 

Maid of maidens, all excelling ! 

Be not hitter, me repelling ; 

^lake thou me a mourner too ; 
Make me bear about Christ’s dying, 
Share his passion, shame defying ; 
All his wounds in me renew. 
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Fac me plagis viilnerari, 

Oruce hac inebriari, 

Et cmore filii ; 

Inflammatus et accensus, 

Per te, Virgo, sim defensus 
In die judicii. 

Fac me erace custodiri, 

Morte Christi pKenmniri, 

Confoveri gratia. 

Quando corpus morietur, 

Fac nt animee doiietur 
Paradisi gloria. 

Fra jacopone. 


Wound for wound be there created ; 

With the cross intoxicated 
For thy Son’s dear sake, I pray — 

May I, fired with pui-e affection, 

Virgin, have through thee protection 
In the solemn Judgment Day. 

Let me by the cross be warded. 

By the death of Christ be guarded, 
Nourished by divine supplies. 

When the body death hath riven, 

Grant that to the soul be given 

Glories bright of Paradise. 

arramam Coles. 


VENI SANGTE SPIRITTJS. 

IThis hymn was written in the tenth century by ROBERT II.. the gentle son of HUGH CAPET. It is often mentioned as second in 
zank to the Dus tru.'\ 


Veni, Sancte Spiritus, 

Et emitte ccelitus 

Lucis tuse radium. 

Come, Holy Ghost ! thou fire divine ! 
From highest heaven on us down shine ! 
Comforter, be thy comfort mine I 

Veni, pater pauperum, 

Veni, dator munenim, 

Veni, lumen cordium. 

Come, Father of the poor, to earth ; 
Come, with thy gifts of precious worth ; 
Come, Light of all of mortal birth ! 

Consolator optime, 

Dulcis hospes animse, 

Duke refrigerium. 

Thou rich in comfort ! Ever blest 

The heart where thou art constant guest, 
Who giv’st the heavy-laden rest. 

In labore requie.s. 

In »stu temperies, 

In detu solatium. 

Come, thou in whom our toil is sweet. 
Our shadow in the noonday heat, 

Before whom mourning flieth fleet. 

0 lux beatissima 1 

Reple cordis intima, 

Tuomm fideliiuu- 

Bright Sun of Grace ! thy sunshine dart 
On all who cry to thee apart, 

And fill with gladness every heart. 

Sine tuo numine, 

Nihil est in homine, 

Nihil est innoxium. 

Whate’or without thy aid is wrought, 

Or skilful deed, or wisest thought, 

God counts it vain and merely naught. 

Lava quo<l est sordidum, 

Riga quod est ariduni, 

Sana quod est sauciuin. 

0 cleanse us that we sin no more; 

O’er parched souls thy waters pour ; 

Heal the sad heart that acheth sore. 

Flecte quod est rigidum, 

Fove quod est frigidum, 

Rege quod est devium. 

Thy will be ours in all our ways ; 

0 melt the frozen with thy rays ; 

Call home the lost in error’s maze. 

Da tuis fidelibus. 

In te confidentibus, 

Sacrum septeuaiiuin ; 

And grant us, Lord, who eiy to thee, 

And hold tlie Faith in unity, 

Thy precious gifts of charily’; 

Da virtutis meritum. 

Da salutis exitum, 

Da perenne gaudiuni ! 

That we may live in holiness. 

And fiud in deatli our happiness. 

And dwell with thee in lasting bliss ! 


ROBERT n. OP FRAKCB CATHARINE WiNKWORTH 
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VENI CREATOR SPIRITUS. 

(This hymn, one of the most important m the service ol the 1-atin Church, hai» been sometimes attributed to the EMPEROR 
CHARLEMAGNE. The better opinion, however, mclm-s to Pop* o i Gory 1., called the Great, ab the author, and fixes its oriein 
somewhere in the sixth centuty.J 


V ENi, Creator Spiritus, 
Mentes tuoram visita, 
Imple superna gratia, 
Quifi tu creasti pectoiu. 


Creator Spirit, by whose aid 

The world’s foundations first were laid, 

Come visit every pious mind. 

Come pour thy joys on human kind ; 
From sin and sorrow set us fi*ee, 

And make thy temples worthy thee. 


Qui diceris Paraclitus, 
Altissimi donum Dei, ^ 
Foils vivus, ignis, caiitas, 
Et spiritalis unctio. 


0 source of uncreated light, 

The Father’s promised Paraclete ! 
Thrice holy fount, thrice holy fii’e, 

Our hearts with heavenly love inspire ; 
Come, and tliy sacred unction bring, 

To sanctify us while we sing. 


Tu septiformis munere, 
Dextrse Dei tu digitus 
Tu rite promissum Patris, 
Sennone ditans guttura. 


Plenteous of grace, descend from high. 

Rich in thy seven-fold energy ! 

Thou strength of his almighty hand, 

Whose power does heaven and earth command ! 
Proceeding Spirit, our defence, 

Who dost the gifts of tongues dispense, 

And crown'st thy gift with eloquence ! 


Accende lumen sensibus, 
lufunde amorem cordibus, 
Intirma nostii corporis 
Virtute firmans perpeti. 


Refine and purge om* earthly parts ; 
But, 0, inflame and fire our hearts ! 
Our frailties help, our vice control. 
Submit the senses to the soul ; 

And when rebellious they are grown. 
Then lay thy hand and hold 'em down. 


Hostem repellas longius, 
Pacemque dones protinus ; 
Ductore sic te pi'sevio 
Vitemus omue noxium. 


Chase from our minds the infernal foe, 
And peace, the fruit of love, bestow ; 
And, lest our feet should step astray, 
Protect and guide us on the way. 


Per te sciamus da Patrem, 
Noscainus atque Filium ; 
Te utriusque Spiritum 
Credamus omni tempora. 


Make us eternal truths receive, 
And practise all that we believe ; 
Give us thyself, that we may see 
The Father and the Son by thee. 


Deo Patri sit gloria 
£t Filio qui a mortuis 
Surrexit, ac Paraclito, 

In sseculorum ssecula. 

ST, Grecorv twe Great. 


Immortal honor, endless fame, 

Attend the Almighty Father's name ; 
The Saviour Son be glorified, 

Who for lost man's redemption died ; 
And equal adoration be, 

Eternal Paraclete, to thee. 


JOHN PRVDBV. 
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THE NEW JERUSALEM. 

0 MOTHER dear, Jenisalem, 

When shall I come to thee ? 

When shall my son*ows have an end, — 

Thy joys when shall I see ? 

O happy hai'bor of God*s saints ! 

0 sweet and pleasant soil ! 

In thee no sonw can be found. 

Nor grief, nor care, nor toil. 

No dimly cloud o’ershadows thee, 

Nor glopni, nor darksome night ; 

But eveiy soul shines as the sun, 

For Goil himself gives light. 

Thy walls are made of precious stone. 

Thy bulwarks diamond-square. 

Thy gates are all of orient pearl, — 

0 God I if 1 were there ! 

0 my sweet home, Jerusalem ! 

Thy joys when shall I see ? — 

The King sitting upon thy throne. 

Ami thy felicity ? 

Tliy gardens and thy goodly walks 
Continually are green, 

Where grow such sweet and pleasant flowers 
As nowhei'e else are seen. 

Quite tlnough the streets with pleasing sound 
The flood of life doth flow ; 

And on the banks, on eveiy side, 

The trees of life do gi'ow. 

These trees each month yield ripened fiTiit ; 
Forevermore they spring. 

And all the nations of the earth 
To thee their honore bring. 

JciTt^lem, God’s dwelling-place 
Full sore I long to see ; 

0 that my sorrows had an end. 

That I might dwell in thee ! 

1 long to see Jentsalem, 

Tile comfort of ns all ; 

For thou art fair and beautiful, — 

None ill can thee befall. 

No candle needs, no moon tor .shine. 

No glittering star to light ; 

For Chi-ist the King of Righteousness 
Forever shineth bright. 

0, passing happy were my state. 

Might I be worthy found 


To wait upon my God and King, 

His praises there to sound ! 

Jerusalem! Jerusalem! 

Thy joys fain would 1 see ; 

Come quickly, Lord, and end my grief, 
And take me home to thee ! 

DAVID Dickson. 


LITANY. 

Saviour, when in dust to thee 
Low we bend the adoring knee ; 

When, repentant, to the skies 
Scarce we lift our weeping eyes, — 

0, by all thy pains and woe 
Suffered once for man below. 

Bending from thy throne on high, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 

By thy helpless infant yearn ; 

By thy life of want and tears ; 

By thy days of sore distress 
In tlie savage wilderness ; 

By the dread mysterious hour 
Of the insulting tempter’s power, — 
Turn, 0, turn a favoring eye, 

Hear our solemn litany ! 

By the sacred giiefs that wept 
O’er the grave where Lazarus slept ; 

By the boding tears that flowed 
Over Salem’s loved abode ; 

By the auguishetl sigh that told 
Treachery lurked within thy fold, — 
From thy seat above the sky 
Hear our solemn litany ! 

By tliine hour of dire despair ; 

By thine agony of prayer ; 

By the cross, the nail, the thorn, 
Piercing si>ear, and torturing scorn ; 

By the gloom that veileil the skies 
O’er the dreadful sacrifice, — 

Listen to our humble ciy. 

Hear our solemn litany ! 

By thy deep expiring groan ; 

By the sad sepulchral stone ; 

By the vault whose dark abode 
Held in vain the rising God ; * 

0, from earth to heaven restored. 
Mighty, reascended Lord, — 

Listen, listen to the cry 
Of our solemn litany ! 

Sir Robert Grant. 
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THE HOLY SPIRIT. 

In the hour of my distress, 

When temptations me oppress. 

And when I my sins confess, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When I lie within my bed, 

Sick at heart, and sick in head, 

And with doubts discomforted. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the house doth sigh and weep, 
And the world is drowned in sleep, 

Yet mine eyes the watch do keep, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the artless doctor sees 
No one hope but of his fees. 

And his skill runs on the lees. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When his potion and his pill 
Has or none or little skill. 

Meet for nothing but to kill, — 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the passing-bell doth toll, 

And the Furies, in a shoal, 

Come to flight a parting soul. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me I 

When the tapers now burn blue, 

And the comforters are few. 

And that number more than true. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the priest his last hath prayed, 
And I nod to what is said 
Because my speech is now decayed, 
Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When, God knows, I *m tost about 
Either with despair or doubt, 

Yet before the glass be out. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the tempter me pursu’tli 
With the sins of all my youth, 

And half damns mo with untruth. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me ! 

When the flames and hellish cries 
Fright mine ears, and flight mine eyes, 
And all terrors me surpiise, 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

When the judgment is revealed, 

And that opened which was sealed, — 
When to thee I have appealed. 

Sweet Spirit, comfort me 1 

Robert Herrick. 


DESIRE. 

Thou, who dost dwell alone ; 

Thou, who dost know thine own ; 

Thou, to whom all ai’e known, 

From the cradle to the grave, — 

Save, 0, save ! 

From the world’s temptations ; 

From tribulations ; 

From that fierce anguish 
Wherein we languish ; 

From that toi*por deep 
Wherein we lie asleep. 

Heavy as death, cold as the gi*ave, — 

Save, O, save ! 

When the soul, growing clearer, 

Sees God no nearer ; 

When the soul, mounting higher, 

To God conies no nigher ; 

But the arch-fiend Pride 
Mounts at her side, 

Foiling her high emprize, 

Sealing her eagle eyes, 

And, when she fain would soar, 

Makes idols to adore ; 

Changing the x^ure emotion 
Of her high devotion, 

To a skin-deep sense 
Of her own eloquence ; 

Strong to deceive, strong to enslave, — 
Save, 0, save ! 

From the ingrained fashion 
Of this earthly nature 
That mars thy creatm’e ; 

From giief, that is but x>assiou ; 

From mirth, that is but feigning ; 

From tears, that bring no healing ; 

From wild and weak complaining ; — 
Thine old strength revealing. 

Save, 0, save ! 

From doubt, where all is double, 

Where wise men are not strong ; 

Where comfort turns to trouble ; 

Where just men suifer wrong ; 

Where soitow treads on joy ; 

Where sweet things soonest cloy ; 

Where faiths are built on dust ; 

Where love is half mistrust, 

Hungry, and barren, and shaip as the sea ; 
O, set us free ! 

0, let the false dream fly 
Where our sick souls do lie. 

Tossing continually. 
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0, where thy voice doth come, 

Let all doubts be dumb ; 

Let all words be mild ; 

All strife be reconciled ; 

All pains beguiled. 

Light bring no blindness ; 

Love no uukiuduess ; 

Knowledge no ruin ; 

Fear no undoing, 

From the cradle to the grave, — 

Save, 0, save ! 

Matthew Arnold. . 


MY GOD, 1 LOVE THEE. 

My God, I love thee ! not because 
I hope for heaven thereby ; 

Nor because those who love thee not 
Must burn eternally. 

Thou, 0 my Jesus, thou didst me 
Upon the crass embrace ! 

For me didst bear the nails and spear. 

And manifold disgiace. 

And giiefs and torments numberless. 

And sweat of agony. 

Yea, death itself, — and all for one 
That was thine enemy. 

Then why, 0 blessfed Jesus Clirist, 

Should 1 not love thee well ? 

Not for the hope of winning heaven. 

Nor of escaping hell ; 

Not with the hope of gaining aught, 

Not seeking a reward ; 

But as thyself liast lovhd me, 

O everlasting Lord ! 

E’en so T love thee, and will love. 

And in thy praise will sing, — 

Solely because thou ait my God, I 

And my eternal King. j 

From the Latin of ST FRANCIS Xavier. | 
Translation of Edward Caswall. { 


DROP, DROP, SLOW TEARS. 

Drop, drop, slow tears. 

And bathe those beauteous feet 
Which brought from heaven 
The news and Prince of peace I 
Cease not, wet eyes. 

His mercies to entreat ; 

To ci-y for vengeance 
Sin doth never cease ; 


In your deep floods 
Drown all my faults and fears ; 

Nor let his eye 

See sin but through my team. 

phineas Fletcher. 


DARKNESS IS THINNING. 

Darkness is thinning ; shadows are retreating ; 
Morning and light are coming in their beauty ; 
Suppliant seek we, with an earnest outcry, 

God the Almighty ! 

So that our Master, having mercy on us, 

May repel languor, may bestow salvation. 
Granting us, Fatlier, of thy loviiig-kiuduess 
Glory hereafter ! 

This, of his mercy, ever blessed Godhead, 

Father, and Son, and Holy Spint, give us, — 
Whom through the wide world celebrate forever 
Blessing and glory ! 

From the Latin of ST. GREGORY THE Great 
Translation of JOHN MAbON Neale 


DELIGHT IN GOD. 

1 LOVE, and have some cause to love, the earth, — 
She is my Maker's creature, therefore good ; 
She is my mother, for she gave me birtli ,* 

She is my tender uui-se, she gives me food : 
But what 's a creature, Lord, compared \Yith 
thee ? 

Or what 's my mother or my nurse to me ? 

I love the air, — her dainty sweets refi’esh 
My drooping soul, and to new sweets invite 
me ; 

Her sluill-mouthed choir sustain me with their 
flesh. 

And with their polyphouian notes delight me : 
But what ’s the air, or all the sweets that she 
Can bless my soul withal, compared to thee i 

I love the sea, — she is my fellow-creature. 

My careful pui-veyor ; she provides me store ; 
She walls me round ; she makes my diet greater ; 
She wafts my ti-easuro from a foreign shore : 
But, Lord of oceans, when compared with thee, 
What is the ocean or her wealth to me ? 

To heaven’s high city I direct my journey, 
Whose spangled suburbs entertain mine eye ; 
Mine eye, by contemplation's great attorney, 
Transcends the crystal pavement of the sky • 
But what is heaven, great God, compared to 
thee? 

Without thy presence, heaven 's no heaven to 
me. 
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Without thy presence, earth gives no refection ; j 
Without thy presence, sea aifords no treasure ; I 
Without thy presence, air ’s a rank infection ; ] 

Without thy presence, heaven ’s itself no I 
pleasure : 

If not possessed, if not enjoyed in thee, 

What ’s earth, or sea, or air, or heaven to me ? 


The highest honors that the world can hoast 
Are subjects far too low for my desire ; 

The brightest beams of glory are, at most, 

But dying sparkles of thy Hving fire ; 

Tlie loudest flames that earth can kindle be 
But nightly glow-worms, if compared to thee. 

Without thy presence, w-ealth is bags of cares ; 

Wisdom W folly ; joy, disquiet — sadness ; 
Friendship is treason, and delights are snares ; 
Pleasures but pain, and mirth but pleasing 
madness ; 

Without thee, Lord, things be not what they be. 
Nor have their being, when compared with 
thee. 

In having aU things, and not thee, what have! ? 

Not having thee, what have my labors got ? 
Let me enjoy but thee, what further crave I ? 
And having thee alone, what have I not ? 

*I wish nor sea nor land ; nor would I be 
Possessed of heaven, heaven unpossessed of 
thee ! 

Francis Quari.es. 


THE PILGRIMAGE. 

Give me my scallop-shell of quiet. 

My staff of faith to walk upon. 

My scrip of joy, immortal die^ 

My bottle of salvation. 

My gown of glory, hope’s true gauge ; 
And thus I *11 take my pilgiimage I 

Blood must be my body’s balmer. 

No other bahu will there be given ; 
Whilst my soul, like quiet palmer, 
Travelleth towards the land of Heaven, 
Over the silver mountains 


Where sx^niig the nectar fountains : 
There will I kiss 
The bowl of bliss, 

And drink mine everlasting fill 
Upon every milken hill. 

My soil! will be a-dry before. 

But after, it will thirst no more. 

Then by tliat hap25y, blissful day, 
More peaceful pilgrims I shall see, 
That have cast off their lugs of clay. 
And walk appai*elled fresh like me. 


I *11 take them first 
To quench their thirst. 

And taste of nectar’s suckets 
At those clear wells 
Where sweetness dwells 
Drawn up by saints in crystal buckets. 

Aud when our bottles and all we 
Are filled with immortality". 

Then the blest paths w"e ’ll travel, 

Strewed with rubies thick as gi'avel, — 

Ceilings of diamonds, sapphire floors, 

High walls of coral, and pearly bowers. 

From thence to Heaven’s bribeless hall, 

Where no corrupted voices brawl ; 

No conscience molten into gold. 

No forged accuser, bought or sold, 

No cause deferred, no vain-spent journey, 

For there Christ is the King’s Attorney ; 

Who pleads for all without degrees, . 

And he hath angels, but no fees ; 

And when the grand twelve-million jury 
Of our sins, with direful fury, 

’Gainst our souls black verdicts give, 

Christ 2 )leads his death, and then we live. 

Be thou my speaker, taintless pleader, 

Unblotted lawyer, true proceeder ! 

Thou giv’st salvation even for alms, — 

Not with a bribM lawyer’s palms. 

And this is mine eternal xfiea 

To Him that made heaven, earth, and sea, 

That, since my flesh must die so soon, 

And want a head to dine next noon. 

Just at the stroke when my veins start and spread, 
Set on my soul an everlasting head : 

Then am I, like a palmer, fit 

To tread those blest paths which before I writ. 

Of death and judgment, heaven and hell. 

Who oft doth think, must needs die well. 

SIR Walter Raleigh. 


A TRUE LENT. 

Is this a fast, — to keeji 
The larder lean. 

And clean 

From fat of veals and sheep ? 

Is it to quit the dish 

Of flesh, yet still 
To fill 

The platter high with fish? 

Is it to fast au hour. 

Or ragg’d to go. 

Or show 

A downcast look, and sour ? 
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NTo ! ’t is a fast to dole 

Thy sheaf of wheat, 

Aiid meat, 

Unto the hungry soul. 

It is to fast from strife, 

From old dehate 
And hate, — 

To circumcise thy life. 

To show a heart grief-rent ; 

To starve thy sin, 

Not bin, — 

And that ’s to keep thy Lent. 

ROBfikT Herrick. 


BRIEFS. 

WATER TURNED INTO WINE. 

The conscious water saw its God and blushed. 
THE widow’s mites. 

Two mites, two drops, yet all her house and land. 
Fall from a steady heart, though ti’embling hand : 
The other’s wanton wealth foams high, and bmve ; 
The other cast away, she only gave. 

“TWO WENT UP TO THE TEMPLE TO PIIAY.” 

Two went to pray ? 0, rather say. 

One went to brag, the other to pray ; 

One stands up close and treads on high, 
Where the other dares not lend his eye ; 

One nearer to God’s altar trod, 

The other to the altaris God. 

RICHARD CRASHAW. 


A PASSAGE IN THE LIFE OF ST. 
AUGUSTINE. 

Long poised St. Aus^ o’er the sacred page. 

And doubt and daxkness overspread his mind ; 
On God’s inysterions being thought the Sage, 
The Triple Person in one Godhead joined. 

The more he thought, the harder did he find 
To solve the various doubts which fast arose ; 

And as a ship, caught by imperious wind, 
Tosses where chance its shattered body throws, 
So tossed his troubled soul, and nowhere found 
rejwse. 

Heated and feverish, then he closed his tome. 
And went to wander by the oceau-side. 

Where the cool breeze at evening loved to come, 
Murmuring responsive to the murmuring tide ; 


And as Augustine o’er its inargent wide 
Strayed, deeply pondering the puzzling theme, 

A little child before him he espied : 

In earnest labor did the urchin seem, 

Working with heart intent close by the sounding 
stream. 

He looked, and saw the child a hole had scooped, 
Shallow and narrow in the shining sand, 

O’er which at work the laboring infant stoo 2 )(!d. 
Still pouring water in with busy hand. 

The saint addressed the child in accents bland : 
“Fair boy,” quoth he, “I pray what toil is thine ? 

Let me its end and purpose understaud.” 

The boy replied : “ An easy task is mine, 

To sweep into this hole all the wide ocean’s brine.” 

“ O foolish boy ! ” the saint exclaimed, “ to hope 
That the broad ocean in that hole should lie 1 ” 
“0 foolish saint!” exclaimed the boy; “thy 
scope 

Is still more hojieless than the toil I ply, 

Who think’st to comprehend God’s nature high 
111 the small compass of thine human wit ! 

Sooner, Augustine, sooner far, shall 1 
Confine the ocean in this tiny pit, 

Than finite minds conceive God’s nature iii- 
. finite ! ” 

Anonymous. 


I WOULD I WERE AN EXCELLENT 
DIVINE. 

I WOULD I were an excellent divine 
That had the Bible at my fingers’ ends ; 

That men might hear out of this mouth of mine 
How God doth make his enemies his friends ; 
Rather than with a thundering and long prayer 
Be led into presumption, or despair. 

This would I be, and would none other be, 

But a religious seiwant of my God ; 

And know there is none other God but he, 

And willingly to suffer mercy’s rod, — 

Joy in his giace, and live but in liis love, 

And seek my bliss but in the world abova 

And I would fmme a kind of faithful prayer, 

For all estates within the state of grace, 

That careful love, might never know despair. 

Nor servile fear might faithful love deface ; 
And this would I both day and night devise 
To make my humble spirit’s exercise. 

And I would md the lules of sacred life ; 

Persuade the troubled soul to patience ; 

The husband care, and comfoil; to the wife, 

To child and servant due obedience ; 

Faith to the friend, and to the neighbor peace, 
That love might live, and quarrels all might cease. 
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Prayer for the health of all that are diseased, 
Confession unto all that are convicted , 

And patience unto all that are displease(l, 

And comfort unto all that are afflicted, 

And mercy unto all that have offended, 

And grace to all, that all may be amended. 

NICHOLAS BRLTOV. 


ADAM’S MORNING HYMN IN PARADISE. 

FROM “ PARADISE LOST,’ BOOK V. 

These are thy glorious works. Parent of good. 
Almighty, thine this universal frame, 

Thus wondrous fair ; thyself how wondrous then ! 
Unspeakable, who sitt’st above these heavens 
To us invisible, or dimly seen 
In these thy lowest works ; yet these declare 
Thy goodness beyond thought, and power divine. 
Speak, ye who best can tell, ye sons of light, 
Angels ; for ye behold him, and with songs 
And choral symphonies, day without night, 
Circle his throne rejoicing ; ye in Heaven, 

On earth join, all ye creatures, to extol i 

Him fiist, him last, him midst, and without end. 
Fairest of stars, last in the train of night, I 
If better thou belong not to the dawn. 

Sure pledge of day, that crown’st the smiling morn 
With thy bright circlet, praise him in thy spherts 
While day arises, that sweet hour of prime. ^ 
Thou sun, of this great world both eye and soul. 
Acknowledge him thy greater ; sound his praise 
In thy eternal course, both when thou climb'srt, 
And'when high noon hast gained, and when thou 
fall’st. 

Moon, that now meets the orient sun, now fliest, 
With the fixed stai-s, fixed in their orb that flies, 
And ye five other wandering fires that move 
In mystic dance not without song, resound 
His praise, vrho out of darkness called up light. 
Air, and ye elements, the eldest birth 
Of Nature’s womb, that in quaternion run 
Pei-petual circle, multiform, and mix 
And nouiish all things, let your ceasele.ss change 
Vary to our great Maker still new praise. 

Ye mists and exhalations, that now rise 
From hill or steaming lake, dusky or giay. 

Till the sun paint your fleecy skirts with gold, , 
In honor to the world’s great Author rise. 
Whether to deck with clouds the uncolored sky. 
Or wet the thirsty earth with falling showers. 
Rising or falling, still advance his praise* 

His praise, ye winds, that from four quarters blow, 
Breathe soft or loud ; and wave your t^s, ye pines, 
With every plant, in sign of worship wave. 
Fountains, and ye that warble, as ye flow. 
Melodious murmurs, warbling tune his praise, 
loin voices, all ye living souls ; ye bii'ds, 


That singing up to Heaven-gate ascend. 

Bear on your wings, and in your notes his pmise. 
Ye that in waters gli<le, and ye that walk 
The earth, and stately tread, or lowly creep, 
Witness it I be silent, morn or even. 

To hill or valley, fountain or fresh shade, 

Made vocal by my song, and taught his praise. 
Hail, universal Lord ! be bounteous still 
To give us only good ; and if the night 
Have gathered aught of evil, or concealed, 
Dispei-se it, as now light dispels the dark. 

Milton. 


PRAISE. 

To write a veree or two is all the praise 
That I can raise ; 

Mend my estate in any wayes, 

Thou shalt have more. 

I go to church ; help me to wings, and I 
Will thither fiie ; 

Or, if I mount unto the skie, 

I will do more. 

Man is all weaknesse : there is no such thing 
A.S Prince or King : 

His arm is short ; yet with a sling 
He may do more. 

A herb destilled, and drank, may dwell next doore. 
On the same floore, 

To a brave soul : Exalt the poore, 

They can do more. 

0, raise me then I poore bees, that work all day. 
Sting my delay. 

Who have a work, as well as they, 

And much, much more. 

GEORGS Herbert. 


UP HILL. 

Does the road wind up hill all the way ? 

YeSy to the very end. 

Will the day’s journey take the whole long day ? 
Frmn mor^i to night, my frie^id. 

But is there for the night a resting-place ? 

A roof for whe^i the ilow dark hours begin. 
May not the darkness hide it from my face ? 

You eamnjot miss that inn. 

Shall I meet other wayfarers at night ? 

Those who have gone before. 

Then mu.st I knock, or call when just in sight ? 
They will not keep you standing at that door. 
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Shall I find comfort, travel-sore and weak ? 

Of labor you shall find ttw sum. 

Will there be beds for me and all who seek ? 

1 cfis, heels for all who coins, 

CHRISTINA G. ROSSETTI. 


THE PILLAR OF THE CLOUD. 

Lead, kindly Light, amid the encircling gloom. 
Lead thou me on 1 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, — 
Lead thou me on ! 

Keep thou my feet ; 1 do not ask to see 

The distant scene, — one step enough for me. 

I was not ever thus, nor prayed that thou 
Sliouldst lead me on : 

1 loved to choose and see my path, but now 
Lead thou me on ! 

I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears. 

Pride ruled my will : remember not past years. 

So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on ; 

O’er moor and fen, o*er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone ; 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 

John henry nbwhan. 


FROM “THE CHURCH PORCH.” 

Thou whose sweet youth and early hopes enhance 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasure, 
Hearken unto a Verser, who may chance 
Rhyme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure : 
A verse may find him who a sermon flies 
And turn delight into a sacrifice. 

When thou dost purpose aught (within thy 
power), 

Be sure to doe it, though it be but small ; 
Constancie knits the bones, and make us stowre, 
When wanton pleasures beckon us to thrall. 

Who breaks his own bond, forfeiteth himself : 
What nature made a ship, he makes a shelf. 

By all means use sometimes to l>e alone. 

Salute thyself : see what thy soul doth wear. 
Dare to look in thy chest ; for ’t is thine own ; 
And tumble up and down what thou find st there. 
Who cannot rest till he good fellows finde. 
He breaks up house, turns out of doores bis 
minde. j 


111 clothes, cheap handsomenesse doth bear the 
bell. 

Wisdome's a trimmer thing than shop e’er gave. 
Say not then, This with that lace will do well ; 
But, This with my discretion will he brave. 
Much curiousnesse is a perpetual wooing ; 
Nothing, with labor ; folly, long a doing. 

When once thy foot enters the church, be hare. 
God is more there than thou ; for thou art there 
Only by his permission- Then beware, 

And make thyself all reverence and fear. 

Kneeling ne’er spoiled silk stockings ; quit 
thy state ; 

All equal ai*e within the church’s gate. 

Resort to sermons, hut to prayers most : 
Praying’s the end of preaching. 0, be drest ! 
Stay not for th’ other pin ; why thou hast lost 
A joy for it worth worlds. Thus hell doth jest 
Away tliy blessings, and extremely flout thee, 
Thy clothes being fast, but thy soul loose 
about thee. 

Judge not the preacher ; for he is thy judge : 

If thou mislike him, thou conceiv’st him not. 
God calleth preaching folly. Do not grudge 
To pick out treasures from an eai'then pot. 

The worst speak something good : if all 
want sense, 

. God takes a text, and preacheth Pa-ti-enoe. 

GEORGE HERBERT. 


ART THOU WEARY? ’ 

Abt thou weary, art thou languid. 

Art thou sore distressed ? 

“ Come to me,” saith One, “ and coming, 
Be at rest.” 

Hath he marks to lead me to him, 

If he he my Guide ? 

“ In his feet and hands are wound-prints, 
And his side.” 

Is there diadem, as monarch, 

That his brow adorns f 

“Yea, a crown, in veiy surety, 

But of thorns.” 

If I find him, if I follow, 

What his guerdon here ? 

“ Many a sorrow, many a labor. 

Many a tear.” 

If 1 still hold closely to him, 

What hath he at last ? 

“Sorrow vanquished, labor ended, 

Jordan passed.” 
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If I ask him to receive me, 

Will he say me nay ? 

“ Not till earth, and not till heaven 
Pass away.” 

Finding, following, keeping, struggling. 

Is he sure to bless i 
Saints, apostles, prophets, martyi*s. 

Answer, Yes.” 

From the Latin of ST. STEPHEN THE SABAITE. 
Translation of JOHN MASON NEALE. 


TO HEAVEN APPROACHED A SUFI 
SAINT. 

To heaven approached a Sufi Saint, 

From groping in the darkness late, 

And, tapping timidly and faint, 

Besought admission at God's gate. 

Said God, “ Who seeks to enter here ? ” 

“ ‘T is I, dear Friend, ”-the Saint replied, 

And trembling much with hope and fear. 

“ If it be tkou, without abide.” 

Sadly to earth the poor Saint turned. 

To bear the scourging of life’s rods ; 

But aye his heart within him yearned 
To mix and lose its, love in God’s. 

He roamed alone through weaiy yeai’s, 

By cruel men still scorned and mocked, 

Until from faith’s pure fires and teai-s 
Agaip he rose, and modest knocked. 

Asked God, “ Who now is at the door ? ** 

“ It is thyself, beloved Lord,” 

Answered the Saint, in doubt no more. 

But clasped and rapt in his reward. 

From the Persian of DSCKELLALEUDIN RUHI. 

Translation of William R. Alobr 


THE DYING CHRISTIAN TO HIS SOUL. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame ! 

Quit, 0 (juit this mortal frame 1 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying, 

0, the i)aiu, the hliss of dying I 
Cease, fond uatui-e, cease thy strife, 

And let me languish into life ! 

Hark ! they whisper ; angels say, 

Sister spirit, come away ! 

What is this absorbs me quite ? 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight, 

Drowns my spirits, draws my breath ? 

Tell me, my soul, can tliis be death i 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 

Heaven opens on my eyes ! my eara 


With sounds seraphic ring : 

Lend, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly ! 

0 Grave ! where is thy victory ? 

O Death ! where is thy sting ? 

ALEXANDER POPE. 


PRAYER. 

0 God ! though sorrow be my fate. 

And the world's hate 

For my heart’s faith puraue me. 

My peace they cannot take away ; 

From day to day 

Thou dost anew imbue me ; 

Thou art not far ; a little while 
Thou hid’st thy face, with brighter smile 
Thy father-love to show me. 

Lord, not my will, but thine, be done ; 

If I sink down 

When men to terrors leave me. 

Thy father-love still warms my breast ; 
All 's for the best ; 

Shall man have power to gi’ieve me, 
When bliss eternal is my goal, 

And thou the keeper of my soul, 

Who never will deceive me ? 

Thou art my shield, as saith the Word. 
Christ Jesus, Lord, 

Thou standest pitying by me, 

And lookest on each grief of mine 
And if ’t were thine : 

What, then, though foes may tiy me. 
Though thorns be in my path concealed ? 
World, do thy worst ! God is my shield ! 
And will be ever nigh me. 

Ttanslated from MARY, QUEEN OP HUNGARY. 


THE MARTYRS’ HYMN. 

Flung to the heedless winds. 

Or on tlie watera cast, 

The martyrs’ ashes, watched, 

Shall gathered be at last ; 

And from that scattered dust, 

Areund us and abroad. 

Shall spring a plenteous seed 
Of witnesses for God. 

The Father hath received 
Their latest living breath ; 

And vain is Satan’s boast 
Of victory in their death ; 

Still, still, though dead, they speak, 

And, truiupet-tongued, proclaim 
To many a w'akening land 
The one availing name. 

From the German of Martin T.utkhr. 

Translation of W. J, Fox. 
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THE FIGHT OF FAITH. 

[The author of this poem, one of the victims of the persecuting 
Henry V'lll., was burnt to death at Smithfield in 1546. It was made 
and sung by her while a prisoner m Newgate.] 

Like as the armed Knighte, 

Appointed to the fielde. 

With this world wil 1 fight, 

And faith shal he my shilde. 

Faith is that weapon stronge, 

Which wil not faile at nede ; 

My foes therefore amonge. 

Therewith wil I procede. 

As it is had in strengths; 

And forces of Christes waye, 

It wil prevaile at lengthe, 

Though all the devils saye 

Faithe of the fathers olde 
Obtain&d right witness, 

Which makes me veiye bolde 
To fear no worldes dMress. 

I now rejoice in harte. 

And hope bides me do so ; 

For Christ wil take my part. 

And ease me of my wo. 

Thon sayst. Lord, whoso knocks, 

To them wilt thon attends ; 

Undo, therefore, the locke. 

And thy stronge power sende. 

More enemies now I have 
Tlian heeres upon my head ; 

Let them not me deprave, 

Blit fight thon in my steade. 

On thee luy care I cast, 

For all their cniell spight ; 

1 set not by their hast, 

For thou art my delight. 

I am not she that list 
My anker to let fall 
For eveiy drislinge mist ; 

My ship 2 )e's snbstanciaL 

Not oft I use to Wright 
In inose, nor yet in rjmie ; 

Yet wil I shewe one sight, 

That I sawe in niy time : 

I sawe a royall throne. 

Where Justice shulde have sitte ; 

But in her steade was One 
Of moody cruell witte. 


Absorpt was rightwisness, 

As by the raginge floude ; 

Sathan, in his excess, 

Sncte up the guiltlesse bloude. 

Then thought I, — Jesus, Lorde, 

When thou shalt judge us all, 

Harde is it to records 
On these men what will fall. 

Yet, Lorde, I thee desire. 

For that they doe to me, 

Let them not taste the hire 
Of their iniquitie. 

ANNIS ASKHWE. 


ON HIS BLINDNESS. 

When I consider how my light is spent 
Ere half my days, in this dark w’orld and wide, 
And that one talent, which is death to hide, 
Lodged with me useless, though my soul more 
bent 

To serve therewith my Maker, and present 
My true account, lest he returning chide ; 

• " Doth God exact day-labor, light denied ? ” 

I fondly ask. But Patience, to prevent 

That murmur, soon replies, “ God doth not need 
Either man’s work or his owm gifts ; who best 
Bear his mild yoke, they serve him best : his 
state 

Is kingly ; thousands at his bidding speed. 

And post o’er land and ocean without rest ; 
They also serve who only stand and wait.” 

Milton. 


SAID I NOT SO ? 

Said 1 not so, — that 1 would sin no more ? 

Witness, my God, I did ; 

Yet I am run again upon the score : 

My faults cannot be hid. 

What shall I do ? — make vaws and break them 
still ? 

T will he hut labor lost ; 

My good cannot prevail against mine ill ; 

The business will be crost. 

0, say not so ; thou canst not tell what strength 
Thy God may give thee at the length. 
Renew thy vows, and if thou keep the last, 

Tliy God will pardon all that ’s past. 

Vow while thou canst; while thou canst vow, 
thou inayst 

Perliai® iierfoi-m it when thou thinkcst least 
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Thy God hath not denied thee all, 

Whilst he permits thee but to call. 

Call to thy God for grace to keep 
Thy vows ; and if thou break them, weep. I 
Weep for thy broken vows, and vow again ; I 
Vows made with tears cannot be still in vain. 
Then once again 
I vow to mend my ways ; 

Lord, say Amen, 

And thine be all the praLse. 

George Herbert. 

HEAVEN. 

0 BEAUTEOUS God ! uncircumscribed treasure 
Of an eternal pleasure ! 

Thy throne is seated far 
Above the highest star, 

'Where thou preparest a glorious place, 

Within the brightness of thy face, 

For every spirit 
To inherit 

That builds his hopes upon thy merit, 

And loves thee with a holy charity. 

What mvished heart, seraphic tongue, or eyes 
Olear as the morning rise, 

Can speak, or think, or see 
That bright eternity, 

Where the great King’s transparent throne 
Is of an entire jasper stone ? 

There the eye 
O’ the chiysolite, . 

And a sky 

Of diamonds, rubies, chiysoprase, — 

And above all thy holy face, — 

Makes an eternal charity. 

When thou thy jewels up dost bind, that day 
Remember us, we pray, — . 

That where the beryl lies, 

And the crystal ’bove the skies, 

There thou mayest appoint us place 
Within the brightness of thy face, — 

And our soul 
In the scroll 

Of life and blissfulness enroll, 

That we may praise thee to eternity. Allelujah ! 

Jeremy Taylor. 

“ROCK OF AGES." j 

“ Such hymns are never fotigrotten. They clinji: to us through our 
whole life. We carry them with us upon our jouzney. We sing | 
them in the forest. The workman follows the plou^ with sacred j 
songs. Children catch them, and sinsdog only for the joy it gives j 
them now, are yet laying up for aU their life food of the sweetest 
joy. — Henry ward Beecher. 

“ Roox of ages, Meft for me,” 

Thoughtlessly the maiden sung. 

Fell the words unconsciously 
From her girlish, gleeful tongue ; 


Sang a.s little children sing ; 

Sang as sing the birds in June ; 

Fell the words like light leaves down 
On the current of the tune, — 

“ Rock of agess, clett for me. 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

“ Let me hide myself in thee : ” 

Felt her soul no need to hide, — 

Sweet the song as song could be, 

And she had no thought beside ; 

All the words unheedmgly 
Fell from lips untouch^ by care. 

Dreaming not that they might be 
On some other lips a prayer, — 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 

’T was a woman sung them now. 
Pleadingly and prayerfully ; 

Eveiy word her heart did know. 

Rose the song as stonii<tossed bird 
Beats with weary wing the air, 

Every note with soitow stirred. 

Every syllable a prayer, — 

“ Rocsk of ages, cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in thee.” 

“ Rock of ages, cleft fo/ me,” — 

Lips grown aged sung the hymn • 
Tnistingly and tenderly. 

Voice grown weak and eyes grown dim, — 
“ bet me hide myself in Thee.” 

Trembling though the voice and low, 

Rose the sweet strain peacefully 
Like a river in its flow ; 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who life’s thorny path have passed ; 

Sung as only they can sing 

Who behold the promised rest, — 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me, 
liet me hide myself in thee.” 

“ Rock of ages, cleft for me,” 

Sung above a coffin lid ; 

Underneath, all restfully, 

All life’s joys and sorrows hid. 

Nevermore, O storm -tossed soul! 

Nevennore from wind or tide. 

Nevermore from billow’s roll, 

Wilt thou need thyself to hide. 

Could the sightless, sunken eyes, 

Closed beneath the soft gray hair, 

Conid the mute and stiffened lips 
Move again in pleading prayer, 

Still, aye still, the words would he, — 

“ Let me hide myself in Thee.” 

rRuF. ED^^ARD H. Rice. 
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THE SPIRIT-LAND. 

Father ! thy wonders do not singly .stand, 

Nor far removed where feet have .seldom strayed ; 
AiHiuiid us ever lies the enchanted land, 

In marvels rich to thine own sons displayed. 

In tinding thee are all things round us found ; 

In losing thee are all things lost beside ; 

Ears have we, but in vain strange voices sound ; 
And to our eyes the vision is denied. 

We wander in the country far remote, 

Mid tombs and mined piles in death to dwell ; 
Or on the records of past greatness dote, 

And for a buried soul the living sell ; 

While on our path bewildered falls the night 
That ne’er returns us to the fields of light. 

Jones very. 


HEAVEN. 

Beyond these chilling winds and gloomy skies, 
Beyond death’s cloudy portal. 

There is a land where beauty never dies. 

Where love becomes immortal ; 

A land whose life is never dimmed by shade, 
Whose fields are ever vernal ; 

Where nothing beautiful can ever fade, 

But blooms for aye eternal. 

We may not know how sweet its balmy air. 

How bright and fair its flowers ; 

We may not hear the songs that echo there. 
Through those enchanted bowers. 

The city’s shining towers we may not see 
With our dim earthly vision, 

For Death, the silent warder, keeps the key 
That opes the gates elysian. 

But sometimes, when adown the western sky 
A fiery sunset lingers. 

Its golden gates swing inward noiselessly. 
Unlocked by unseen fingers. 

And while they stand a moment half ajar. 
Gleams from the inner glory 

Stream brightly through the azure vault afar. 
And half reveal the story. 

0 land unknown ! 0 land of love divine 1 
Father, all-wise, eternal ! 

O, guide these wandering, wayworn feet of mine 
Into those pastures vernal ! 

Nancy Amelia Woodbury Priest. ^ 


“ONLY WAITING.” 

[A very aged man in an almsliouse was asked what he was doing 
now. He replied, “ Only waiting.”] 

Only waiting till the shadows 
Are a little longer grown. 

Only ■waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown ; 

Till the night of earth is faded 
From the heart, once full of day ; 

Till the stars of heaven are breaking 
Through the twilight soft and gray. 

Only waiting till the reapers 
Have the last sheaf gathered home, 

For the summer time is faded, 

And the autumn -winds have come. 
Quickly, reapers ! gather quickly 
The last ripe hours of my heart, 

For the bloom of life is withered, 

And I hasten to depart. 

Only waiting till the angels 
Open wide the mystic gate, 

At whose feet I long have lingered. 

Weary, poor, and desolate. 

Even now I hear the footsteps. 

And their voices far away ; 

If they call me, I am -waiting, 

Only -waiting to obey. 

Only waiting till the shadow's 
Are a little longer grown, 

Only waiting till the glimmer 
Of the day’s last beam is flown. 

Then from out the gathered darkness, 

Holy, deathless stars shall rise, 

By whose light my soul shall gladly 
Tread its pathw'ay to the skies. 

Francis Laughton Mace. 


THE SOUL. 

•Come, Brother, turn with me from pining 
thought 

And all the inward ills that sin has wrought ; 
Come, send abroad a love for all who live, 

And feel the deep content in turn they give. 
Kind wishes and good deeds, — they make not 
poor ; 

They '11 hpme again, full laden, to thy door ; 

The streams of love flow back where they begin, 
For springs of outward joys lie deep within. 

Even let them flow, and make the places glad 
Where dwell "thy fellow-men. Shouldst thou be 
sad. 
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And earth seem bare, and hours, once happy, 
press 

Upon thy thoughts, and make thy loneliness 
^lore lonely for the past, thou then shalt hear 
The music of those watera running near ; 

And thy fiaint spirit drink the cooling stream. 
And thine eye gladden with the playing beam 
That iiovr upon the water dances, now 
Leaps up and dances in the hanging bough. 

Is it not lovely ? Tell me, where doth dwell 
The power that WTought so beautiful a spell ^ 

In thine own bosom, Brother ? Then as thine 
Guard with a reverent fear this power divine. 

And if, indeed, *t is not the outvrard state. 
But temper of the soul by which we rate 
Sadness or joy, even let thy bosom move 
With noble thoughts and wake thee into love ; 
And let each feeling in thy breast be given 
An honest aim, which, sanctified by Heaven, 
And springing into act, new life imparts. 

Till beats thy frame as with a thousand hearts. 

Sin clouds the mind’s cleai* vision ; 

Around the self-starved soul has spread a dearth. 
Th»" earth is full of life ; the living Hand 
Touched it with life ; and all its forms expand 
With principles of being made to suit 
Man's varied powers and raise him from the 
brute. 

And shall the earth of higher ends be full, — 
Earth which thou tread’st, — and thy poor mind 
be dull ? 

Thou talk of life, with half thy soul asleep ? 
Thou “ living dead man,” let tliy spirit leap 
Forth to the day, and let the fresh air blow 
Through thy soul’s shut-up mansion. Wouldst 
thou know 

Something of what is life, shake off this death ; 
Have thy soul feel the universal breath 
With which all nature ’s quick, and learn to be 
Sharer in all that thou dost touch or see ; 

Break from thy body’s grasj), thy spirit’s trance ; 
Give thy soul air, thy faculties expanse ; 

Love, joy, even sorrow, — yield thyself to all ! 
They make thy freedom, gi’oveller, not thy thrall. 
Knock off the shackles which thy spirit bind 
To dust and sense, and set at large the mind ! 
Then move in sympathy with God’s great whole. 
And be like man at first, a limng souh 

Richard henry Dana. 


SIT DOWN, SAD SOUL. 

Sit down, sad soul, and count 
The moments flying ; 

Come, tell the sweet amount 
That ’s lost by sighing ! 


How many smiles ? — a score ? 

Then laugh, and count no more ; 

For day is dying ! 

Lie down, sad soul, and sleep, 

And no more measure 
The flight of time, nor weep 
The loss of leisure ; 

But here, by this lone stream. 

Lie down with us, and dream 
Of starry treasure ! 

We dream : do thou the same ; 

We love, — forever ; 

We laugh, yet few we shame, — 

The gentle never. 

Stay, then, till sorrow dies ; 

Then — hope and happy skies 
Are thine forever ! 

Bryan waller Procter. 
(Barty Cornwall.) 


TELL ME, YE WINGED WINDS. 

Tell me, ye wingfed winds. 

That round my pathway roar, 

Do ye not know some spot 
Where mortals weep no more ? 

Some lone and pleasant dell, 

Some valley in the west, 

Where, free from toil and pain, 

The weary soul may rest ? 

The loud wind dwindled to a whisper low, 

And sighed for pity as it answered, — “No.” 

Tell me, thou mighty deep, 

Whose billows round me play, 

Know’st thou some favored spot. 

Some island far away, 

Where weary man may find 
The bliss for which he sighs, — 

Where sorrow never lives. 

And friendship never dies ? 

The loud waves, rolling in perpetual flow, 
Stopped for a while, and sighed to answer, — 
“No.” 

And thou, sereiiest moon. 

That, with such lovely face, 

Dost look upon the earth. 

Asleep in night’s embrace ; 

Tell me, in all thy round 
Hast thou not seen some spot 
Where miserable man 
May find a happier lot ? 

Behind a cloud the moon withdrew in woe, 

And a voice, sweet but sad, responded, — “No.” 
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Tell me, my secret soul, 

0, tell me, Hope and Faith, 

Is there no resting-place 
From sonw, sin, and death * 

Ts there no happy spot 
Where moi*tals may be blest, 

Where grief may find a balm, 

And weariness a rest ’ 

Faith, Hope, and Love, best boons to mortals 
given. 

Waved their bright wings, and whispered, — 
“ Yes, in heaven ! ” 

CH \KLES MACKAY. 


>s"OTHING BUT LEAVES. 

Nothi25g hut leaves ; the spirit grieves 
Over a wasted life ; 

Sin committed while conscience slept. 

Promises made, but never kept, 

Hatred, battle, and strife ; 

Nothing bat leaves ! 

Notliing but leaves ; no garnered sheaves 
Of life’s fair, ripened grain ; 

Words, jdle words, foi* earnest deeds ; 

We sow our seeds, — lo I tares and weeds : 
We reap, with toil and pain. 

Nothing hd leaves / 

Nothing but leaves ; menlory weaves 
No veil to screen the past : 

As we retrace our weary way, 

Counting each lost and misspent <lay. 

We find, sadly, at last. 

Nothing hint leaves / 

And shall we meet the Master so, 

Bearing our withered leaves ? 

The Saviour looks for perfect fiiiit, 

•We stand before him, humbled, mute ; 

Waiting the words he breathes, — 

“ Nothing hat leases?''* 

LUCY E. AKERMAN. 


THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

Father of all I in eveiy age. 

In every clime adored. 

By .saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord 1 

Thou great Firet Cause, least undeistood. 
Who all my sense confined 
To know but this, that thou ai*t good. 
And that m^'self am blind ; 


Yet gave me, in this dark estate. 

To see the good from ill ; 

And, binding nature fast in fate, 

Left free the human will : 

What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do, 

This, teach me more than hell to shun. 
That, more than heaven pumue. 

What blessings thy free bounty gives 
Let me not cast away ; 

For God is paid when man receives. 

To enjoy is to obey. 

Yet not to earth’s coiitmcted span 
Thy goodness let me bound, 

Or think thee Lord alone of man, 

When thousand worlds are I'ound : 

Let not this wmk, unknowing hand 
Presume thy bolts to throw. 

And deal damnation round the laud 
On each I judge thy foe. 

If I am right, thy grace impart 
Still in the right to stay ; 

If 1 am wrong, 0, teach njy heart 
To find that better way ! 

Save me alike from foolish pride 
And impious discontent 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, 

Or aught thy goodness lent. 

Teach me to feel anothex'’s woe, 

To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others show, 

That mercy show to me. 

Mean though I am, not wholly so. 

Since quickened by thy breath ; 

0, lead me wheresoe’er I go, 

Through this day’s life or death ! 

This day he bread and ][>eace my lot ; 

All else beneath tlie sun, 

Tlxou know’st if best bestowed or not, 

' And let thy will he done. 

To tliee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies, 

One chorus let all Being raise, 
xVll Nature’s incense rise ! 

Alexander Pope. 
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WRESTLING JAC0I5. 

FIRST PART. 

Come, 0 thou Traveller unknown, 

Whom still 1 hold, hut cannot see ; 

My company before is gone. 

And I am left alone with thee ; 

With thee all night I mean to stay. 

And wrestle till the break of day. 

I need not tell thee who I am ; 

My sin and misery declare ; 

Thyself hast called me by my name ; 

Look on thy hands, and read it there ; 

But who, I ask thee, who art thou ? 

Tell me thy name, and tell me now. 

In vain thou strugglest to get free ; 

I never will unloose my hold : 

Art thou the Man that died for me ? 

The secret of thy love unfold ; 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
TiU I thy name, thy nature know. 

Wilt thou not yet to me reveal 
Thy new, unutterable name ? 

Tell me, I still beseech thee, teU ; 

To know it now resolved I am ; 

Wrestling, I will not let thee go 
Till 1 thy name, thy nature know. 

What though my shrinking flesH complain 
And murmur to contend so long ? 

I rise superior to my pain ; 

When I am weak, then am I strong ! 

And when my all of strength shall fail, 

1 shall with the God-man prevail. 

SECOND PART. 

Yield to me now, for 1 am weak, 

But confident in self-despair ; 

Speak to my heait, in blessings speak ; 

Be conquered by my instant prayer ; 
Speak, or thou never hence shalt move, 

And tell me if thy name be Love. 

*T is Love ! ’tis Love ! Thou diedst for me ; 

1 hear thy whisper in my heart ; 

The morning breaks, the shadows flee ; 

Pure, univeml Love thou art ; 

To me, to all, thy bowels move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

My prayer hath power with God ; the grace 
Unspeakable I now receive ; 

Through faith 1 see thee face to face ; 

1 see thee face to face and live ! 


Ill vuiii 1 have not wept and strove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

I know thee, Saviour, who thou art, 

Jesus, the feeble sinner’s friend ; 

I Tor wilt thou with the night depart, 

But stay and love me to the end ; 

'riiy mercies never shall remove ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

The Sun of Righteousness on me 

Hath risen, with healing in his wings ; 

Withei*ed my nature’s strength ; from thee 
My soul its life and succor brings ; 

My help is all laid up above ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Contented now upon my thigh 
I halt till life’s short journey end ; 

All helplessness, all weakness, I 
On thee alone for strength depend ; 

Nor have I power from thee to move ; 

Thy nature and thy name is Love. 

Lame as I am, I take the prey ; 

Hell, earth, and sin with ease overcome ; 

I leap for joy, pursue my way, 

And, as a bounding hart, fly home ; 

Through all eternity to prove 

Thy nature and tliy name is Love. 

. CHARLES WESLEY. 


A MIGHTY FORTRESS IS OUR GOP. 

" Eln' feste Burg ist unser Gott." 

A MIGHTY fortress is our God, 

A bulwark never failing ; 

Our helper he amid the flood 
Of mortal ills prevailing. 

For still our ancient foe 
Doth seek to work us woe ; 

His craft and power are great, 

And, armed with equal hate, 

On earth is not his equal. 

Did we in our own strength confide. 

Our striving would be losing ; 

Were not the right man on our side, 

The man of God’s own ehoosing. 

Dost ask who that may be ? 

Christ Jesus, it is he, 

Lord Sabaoth his name, 

From age to age the same, 

And he must win the battle. 

From t]ie Gomuin of MARTIN LUTHER. Translation 
of Frederic Henry Hedge. 
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IT KINDLES ALL MY SOUL. 

“ Urit me Patriae decor.’* 

It kindles all my soul, 

lily ooimtry’a loveliness ! Tliose starry clioii*s 
That watch ainund the pole. 

And the moon’s tender light, and heavenly fire.s 
Through golden halls that roll. 

0 chorus of the night I 0 planets, sworn 
The music of the spheres 
To follow 1 Lovely watchei-s, that think scorn 
To rest till day appeal’s ! 

Me, for celestial homes of glory boin, 

"WTiy here, 0, why so long, 

«Do ye behold an exile from on high ? 

Here, O ye shining throng. 

With lilies spread the moiuid where I shall lie : 

Here let me drop my chain, 

And dust to dust returning, cast aw*ay 
The trammels tliat remain ; 

The rest of me shall siniug to endless day ! 

From the Latin of Casjmih OF POLA-mu. 


JEWISH HYMN IN BABYLON. 

God of the thunder! from whose cloudy seat 
The fieiy winds of Desolation flow ; 

Father of vengeance, that with pui’ple feet 
Like a full wine-press tread’st the world below ; 
The embattled armies wait thy sign to slay. 

Nor springs the beast of havoc on his prey, 

Nor withering Famine walks his blasted w*ay, 
Till thou Imst marked the guilty land for woe. 

God of the i*ainbow ! at whose gracious sign 
The billom of the proud their rage suppress ; 
Father of mercies ! at one word of thine 
An Eden blooms in the waste wilderness. 

And fountains sparkle in the arid sands. 

And timbrels ring in maidens’ glancing hands, 
And marble cities crown the laughing land.s 
And pillared temples rise thy name to bless. 

O’er Judah’s land thy thunders broke, 0 Lord I 
The chariots rattM o’er her sunken gate, 

Her sons were wasted by the Assyrian’s sword, 
Even her foes wept to see her fallen state ; 
And heaps her ivory palaces became, 

Her princes wore the captive’s garb of shame. 
Her temples sank amid the smouldering flame. 
For thou didst ride the tempest cloud of fiite. 

O'er Judah’s land thy rainbow, Loi-d, shall beam, 
And the sad Cify lift her crownless head. 

And songs shall wake and dancing footsteps 

gWm I 

In streets where broods the silence of the dead. ' 


The sun shall shine on Salem’s gilded towers, 

On Cannel’s side our maidens cull the flower^ 

To deck at blushing eve their bridal bowers, 

And angel feet the glittering Sion tread. 

Thy vengeance gave us to the stmiiger’s hand, 
And Abreham’s children were led forth fcr 
slaves. 

"With fettered steps we left onr pleasant laud, 
Envying our fathers in their peaceful gi*aves. 
The stmugers’ bread with bitter tears we steep, 
And when our weary eyes should sink to sleep, 
In the mute midnight we steal forth to weep, 
Where the pale willows shade Euphiates* 
waves. 

The bom in sorrow shall bring forth in joy ; 

Thy mercy, Lord, shall lead thy children home ; 
He that went foith a tender prattling boy 
Yet, ere he die, to Salem’s stoeets shall come ; 
And Canaan’s vines for us their fruit shall bear, 
And Hernion's bees their honeyed stores prepare, 
And we shall kneel again in thankful prayer, 
Where o’er the cherub-seated God full blazed 
the in-adiate dome. 

Hbnrv Hart mil.man. 


REBECCA’S HYMN. 

FROM “IVAWHOE.” 

When Israel, of the Lord beloved. 

Out from the land of bondage came. 

Her fathers’ God before her moved, 

An awful guide in smoke and flame. 

By day, along the astonished lands, 

The cloudy pillar glided slow : 

By night, Arabia’s crimsoned sands 
Returned the fiery column’s glow. 

There rose the choral hymn of praise, 

And trump and timbrel answered keen. 

And Zion’s daughters poured their lays, 
With priest’s and wanuor’s voice between. 

No portents now our foes amaze, 

Forsaken Israel wanders lone : 

Our fathers would not know thy waj^s, 

And thou hast left them to their own. 

But present still, though now unseen ! 
When brightly shines the prosperous day, 

Be thou^ts of thee a cloudy screen 
To temper the deceitfial ray. 

And 0, when stoops on Judah’s path 
In shade and storm the frequent night, 

Be thou, long-suffering, slow to wrath, 

A burning and a shiuing light ! 
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Our hai-ps we left by Babel’s streams, 

The tyi’ant’s jest, the Gentile’s scorn ; 
No censer round our altar beams, 

And mute are timbrel, hai‘p, and horn. 
But thou hast said, “The blood of goat, 
The flesh of rams, I will not piize ; 

A contrite heart, a humble thought, 

Are mine accepted sacrifice.” 

Sir Walter Scott. 


THE DYING SAVIOUR. 

0 SACRED Head, now wounded. 

With grief and shame weighed down ; 

Now scornfully surrounded 
With thorns, thy only crown ; 

0 sacred Head, what glory, 

What bliss, till now was thine ! 

Yet, though despised and gory, 

I joy to call thee mine. 

0 noblest brow and dearest. 

In other days the world 

All feared when thou appeai-edst ; 

What shame on thee is hurled ! 

How art thou pale with anguish, 

With sore abuse and scorn ! 

How does that visage languish 
Which once was bright as mom 1 

What language shall I borrow, 

To thank thee, dearest Friend, 

For this thy dying sorrow. 

Thy pity without end ! 

0, make me thine forever, 

And should I fainting be. 

Lord, let me never, never, 

Outlive my love to thee. 

If I, a wretch, should leave thee, 

0 Jesus, leave not me 1 

In faith may I receive thee, 

When death shall set me free. 

When sti*ength and comfort languish, 

And 1 must hence depart. 

Release me then from anguish, 

By thine own wounded heart. 

Be near when 1 am dying, 

0, show thy cross to me ! 

And for my succor flying. 

Come, Lord, to set me free. 

These eyes new faith receiving, 

From Jesus shall not move ; 

For he who dies believing 
Dies safely — through thy love. 

PAUL GBRHARDT. 


THE MINISTRY OF ANGELS. 

PROM *‘THE FAERIE QUEENS, " BOOK II. CANTO S. 

And is there care in heaven ? And is there love 
In heavenly spirits to these creatures base. 
That may compassion of their evils move ? 
There is : — else much more wretched w’ere the 
case 

Of men than beasts : but 0 the exceeding grace 
Of Highest God ! that loves his creatures so. 
And all his workes with mercy doth embrace. 
That blessed angels he sends to and fro. 

To serve to wicked man, to serve his wicked foe ! 

How oft do they their silver bow-ers leave. 

To come to succour us that succour want I 
How oft do they with golden pinions cleave 
The flitting skyes, like flying pursuivant. 
Against fowls feendes to ayd us militant ! 
They for us fight, they watch, and dewly ward, 
And their blight sq[uadrons round about us 
plant ; 

And all for love, and nothing for reward ; 

0, why should heavenly God to men have such 
regard I Edmund Spenser. 

NEARER, MY GOD, TO THEE. 

Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 

E’en though it be a cross 
That raiseth me ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee I 

Though, like the wanderer, 

The sun gone down, 

Darkness be over me, 

My rest a stone ; 

Yet in my dreams I ’d be 
N earer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee 1 

There let the way appear 
Steps unto heaven ; 

All that thou sendest me 
In mercy given ; 

Angels to beckon me 
Nearer, my God, to thee. 

Nearer to thee ! 

Then with my waking thoughts. 

Bright with thy praise. 

Out of my stony griefs 
Bethel I ’ll mise ; 

So by my woes to be 
Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee ! 
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Or if on joyful wing 
Cleaving the sky, 

Sun, moon, and stars forgot, 

Upward I fly ; 

Still all my song shall be, — 

Nearer, my God, to thee, 

Nearer to thee. 

Sarah flower Adams 


0, HOW THE THOUGHT OF GOD 
ATTRACTS ! 

Q, HOW the thought of God attracts 
And draws the heart from earth. 

And sickens it of passing shows 
And dissipating mirth ! 

God only is the creatura’s home ; 

Though long and rough the road, 

Yet nothing less can satisfy 
The love that longs for God. 

O, utter but the name of God 
Down in your heart of hearts, 

And see how from the world at once 
All tempting light depai-ts. 

A trusting heart, a yearning eye, 

Can win their way above ; 

If mountains can be moved by faith, 

Is there leas power in love ? 

How little of that road, my soul. 

How little hast thou gone ! 

Take heart, and let the thought of God 
Allure thee farther on. 

Dole not thy duties out to God, 

But let thy hand be free ; 

Look long at Jesus ; his sweet blood. 

How was it dealt to thee ? 

The perfect way is hard to flesh ; 

It is not hard to love ; 

If thou wert sick for want of God, 

How swiftly wouhist thou move ! 

Frederick William Faber. 


THE CHANGED CROSS. 

It was a time of sadness, and my heart, 
Although it knew and loved the better part, 
Felt wearied with the conflict and the strife. 
And all the needful discipline of life. 

And while I thought on these, as given to me, 
My trial-tests of faith and love to be, 

It seemed as if I never could be sure 
That &ithful to the end I should endure. 


And thus, no longer trusting to his might 
Who says, “ We walk by faith and not by sight,” 
Doubting, and almost yielding to despair, 

The thought arose, “My cross I cannot bear. 

“ Far heavier its weight must surely be 
Than those of others which I daily see ; 

Oh ! if I might another bnrdeu choose, 

Methiiiks 1 should not fear my crown to lose.” 

A solemn silence reigned on all around, 

E’en Nature’s voices uttered not a sound ; 

The evening shadows seemed of peace to tell, 
And sleep upon my weary spirit fell. 

A moment’s pause, — and then a he?,venly light 
Beamed full upon my wondering, raptured sight ,■ 
Angels on silvery wings seemed everywhere, 

And angels’ music tlirilled the balmy air. 

Then One, more fair than all the rest to see. 

One to whom all the others bowed the kiu‘e, 
Came gently to me, as 1 trembling lay, 

And, “ Follow me,” he said ; “ I am the M'ay.” 

Then, speaking thus, he led me far above, 

And there, beneath a canopy of love, 

Crosses of divera shape and size vrere seen, 

Larger and smaller than my own had been. 

And one there was, most beauteous to behold, — 
A little one, with jewels set in gold. 

“Ah I this,” methought, “I can wdth comfort 
wear, 

For it will be an easy one to bear.” 

And so the little cross I quickly took, 

But all at once my frame beneath it shook ; 

The sparkling jewels, fair were they to see, 

But far too heavy was their weigM for me. 

“This may not be,” I cried, and looked again, 
To see if there was any here could ease my pain ; 
But, one by one, 1 passed them slowly by, 

Till on a lovely one I cast my eye. 

Fair flowers around its sculptured foim entwined, 
And grace and beauty seemed in it combined. 
Wondering, I gazed, — and still I wondered more, 
To think so many should have passed it o’er. 

But oh ! that form so beautiful to see 
Soon made its hidden sorrows known to me ; 
Thoms lay beneath those flowers and colors fair ; 
Sorrowing, I said, “This cross I may not bear.” 

And so it was with each and all around, — 

Not one to suit my med could there be found ; 
Weeping, I laid each heavy hurden down, 

As my Guide gentlysaid, “ No cross, — no crown.” 
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At length to him 1 raised my saddened heart ; 
He knew its sorrows, bade its doubts depart ; 

“ Be not afraid,” he said, “ but trust in me ; 

My perfect love shall now be shown to thee.” 

And then, with lightened eyes and willing feet. 
Again I turned, my earthly cross to meet ; 

With forward footsteps, turning not aside, 

For fear some hidden evil might betide ; 

And there — in the prepared, appointed way. 
Listening to hear, and ready to obey — 

A cross I quickly found of plainest fonn, 

With only woi-ds of love inscribed tliereon. 

With thankfulness I raised it from the rest. 

And joyfully acknowledged it the best, — 

The only one, of all the many there, 

Tliat I could feel was good for me to bear. 

And, while I thus my cliosen one confessed, 

I saw a heavenly brightness on it rest ; 

And as 1 bent, my burden to sustain, 

1 recognized my oum old ct'oss again. 

But oh ! how different did it seem to be, 

Now I had learned its preciousness to see ! 

No longer could I unbelieving say, 

“ Perhaps another is a better way.” 

Ah, no I henceforth my one desire shall be, 

That he who knows me best should choose for 
mo ; 

And so, whate’er his love sees good to send, 

I ’ll trust it ’s best, — because he knows the end. 

Hon. Mks. Charles Hobart. 


FROM THE RECESSES OF A LOWLY 
SPIRIT, 

Faom the recesses of a lowly spirit, 

Our humble prayer ascends ; 0 Father ! hear it. 
Upsoaring on the wings of awe and meekness, 
Forgive its weakness ! 

We see thy hand, — it leads us, it supports us ; 
We hear thy voice, — it counsels and it courts us ; 
And then we turn away ; and still thy kindness 
Forgives oiu* blindness. 

0, how long-suffering. Lord ! but thou delightest 
To win with love the vrandering : thou invitest, 
By smiles of mercy, not by frowns or ten-ore, 
Mon from his en-ors. 

Father and Saviour ! plant within each bosom 
The seeds of holiness, and bid them blossom 
In fragrance and in beauty bright and vernal, 
And spring eternal. 

John Bowrino, 


THY WILL BE DONE. 

We see not, know not ; all our w-ay 
Is night — with Thee alone is day : 

From out the ton-ent’s troubled drift, 
Above the storm our prayere we lift, 

Thy will be done I 

The flesh may fail, the heart may faint, 
But who are we to make complaint, 

Or dare to plead, in times like these, 

The weakness of our love of ease ? 

Thy will be done ! 

We take with solemn thankfulne.ss 
Our burden up, nor ask it less. 

And count it joy that even we 
May suffer, serve, or wait for Thee, 

Whose will be done ! 

Though dim as yet in tint and line, 

We trace Thy picture's wise design, 

And thank Thee that onr age supplies 
Its dark relief of sacrifice. 

Thy will be done ! 

And if, in our unworthiness, 

Thy sacrificial wine vre press ; 

If from Thy ordeal’s heated bars 
Our feet are seamed with crimson scars, 
Thy will be done ! 

If, for the age to come, this hoiu' 

Of trial hath vicarious power, 

And, blest by Thee, our present pain 
Be Liberty’s eternal gain. 

Thy will be done ! 

Strike, Thou the Master, we Thy keys, 
The anthem of the de-slinies ! 

The minor of Thy loftier strain, 

Our hearts shall breathe the old refrain, 
Thy will be done ! 

John (Jreenleaf Whither. 


NEARER HOME. 

One sweetly solemn thought 
Comes to me o’er and o'er ; 

I ’m nearer my home to-day 
Thau I ever have been before ; 

Nearer my Father’s house. 

Where the many mansions be ; 
Nearer the gi-eat white threue, 
Nearer the crystal sea ; 
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Nearer the bound of life, 

Where we lay our buivlens down ; 
Nearer leaving the cross, 

Nearer gaming the crown ! 

But the waves of that silent sea 
Roll dark before my sight 
That brightly the other side 
Break on a shore of light. 

0, if my mortal feet 
Have almost gained the brink ; 

If it be I am nearer home 
Even to-day than I think, — 

Father, perfect ray tmst ! 

Let my spirit feel, in death, 

That her feet are firmly set 
On the Rock ot a living faith ! 

PiitEBE Cary. 

ODE. 

FROM •* THE SPECTATOR." 

The spacious firmament on high, 

With all the blue ethereal sky, 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their gi’eat Original proclaim ; 

The unwearied sun, from day to day. 

Does his Creators jicwer display, 

And publishes to every land 
The work of an Almighty hand. 

Soon os the evening shades prevail, 

The moon takes up the wondrous tale. 
And nightly to the listening eai*th 
Re^ieats the story of her birth ; 

While all the stars that round her bui-n, 
And all the planets in their turn, 

Confirm the tidings as they roll, 

And spread the tnith from pole to pole. 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball ? 
What thougli no real voice or sound 
Amid their radiant orhs be found ? 

In Reason’s ear they all rejoice, 

And utter forth a glorious voice. 

Forever singing, as they shine, 

“ The hand that made us is divine ! ” 

Joseph Addiso.v 


LORD ! WHEN THOSE GLORIOUS LIGHTS 
I SEE. 

HYMN AND PRAYER FOR THE USE OP BELIEVERS 

Lord ! when these glorious lights I see 
With which thou hast adorned the skies, 
Observing how they moved be. 

And how theii* splendor fills mine eyes, 


Methinks it is too large a giace, 

But that thy love ordained it so, — 
That creatures in so high a place 
Should servants be to man below. 

The meanest lamp now shining there 
In size and lustre doth exceed 
The noblest of thy creatures here. 

And of our friendship hath no need. 

Yet these iiiion mankind attend 
For secret aid or public light ; 

And from the world’s extremest end 
Repair imtb us every night. 

0, had that stamp been imdefaeed 
Which first on us thy hand had set. 
How highly should we have been grace<l. 
Since we are so much honored yet ! 
Good God, fcfi’ what but for the sake 
Of thy beloved and only Son, 

Who did on him our nature take, 

Were these exceeding favors done ? 

As we by him have honored been, 

Let us to him due honors give ; 

Let his uprightness hide our sin. 

And let us worth from him receive. 

Yea, so let us by gi-ace improve 
What thou by nature doth bestow, 

That to thy dwelling-place above 
We may be raisM from below. 

George Wither. 


HYMN 

BEFORE SUNRISE. IN THE VALE OF CHAMOUNI. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 
III his steep course { So long lie seems to pause 
Oil thy bald, awful head, 0 sovi-an Blanc ! 

The Arve and Arveiroii at thy base 
Rave ceaselessly ; but thou, most awful Foim, 
Uisest from forth thy silent sea of pines 
How silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, — 
An ebon mass. Methinks thou piercest it, 

As with a wedge ! But when 1 look again. 

It is thine own calm home, thy crystal shrine, 
Thy habitation from eternity ! 

0 dread and silent Mount ! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 

Didst vanish from my thought. Entranced in 

prayer 

1 worshipped the Invisible alone. 

Yet, like some sweet beguiling nielcKly, 

Bo sweet we know not we are listening to it. 
Thou, the mean while, wast blending with my 
thought, — 
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Vea, with my life and life’s own secret joy, — 
Till the dilating soul, eiirapt, transfused, 
into the mighty vision passing, there, 

As in her iiatiuul form, swelled vast to Heaven ! 

Awake, my soul ! not only passive praise 
Thou owest ! not alone these swelling tears, 

Mute thanks, and secret ecstasy ! Awake, 

Voice of sweet song ! Awake, my heart, awake ! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 

Thou first and chief, sole sovereign of the vale ! 
0, struggling with the darkness all the night. 
And visited all night hy tTOops of stai*s, 

Or when they climb the sky, or when they sink, 
Companion of the moming-star at dawm, 

Thyself Earth's rosy star, and of the dawn 
Co-herald, — wake, 0, wake, and utter praise ! 
Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth ? 
Who filled thy countenance with rosy light i 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams ? 

And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 
Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
Forever shattered and the same forever ? 

Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fiiiy, and your 

IJnoeasiug thunder and eternal foam ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came). 
Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest ? 

Ye ice-falls ! ye that from the mountain’s brow 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain, — 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopped at once amid their maddest plunge ! 
Motionless torrents ! silent catai’acts ! 

Who made you glorious os the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon ? Who bade the sun 
Clothe you with rainbows / Who, with living 
flowers 

Of loveliest blue, spi^d garlands at your feet ? 
God ! — let the torrents, like a shout of nations. 
Answer ! and let the ice-plains echo, God ! 

Godt sing, ye meadow-streams, with gladsome 
voice 1 

Ye pine-groves, with your soft and soul-like 
sounds 1 

And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 
And in tlieir perilous fall shall th, under, God ! 

Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frdst I 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest ! 
Ye eagles, playmates of the mountain-storm ! 

Ye lightnings,, the dread arrows of the clouds 1 
Ye signs and wonders of the elements 1 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise I 


j Thou, too, hoar Mount ! with thy sky-poiiitnig 
i peaks, 

' Oft from whose feet the avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downwai-d, glittering through the pure 
, serene, 

' Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast, — 
Thou too again, stupendous Mountain I thou 
That, as I raise my head, awhile bowed low 
In adoration, upwai*d from thy base 
Slow travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapory cloud, 

To rise before me, — Rise, 0, ever rise ! 

. Rise, like a cloud of incense, from the Earth ! 

' Thou kingly Spirit throned among the hills, 
Thou dread ambassador from Earth to Heaven, 
Great Hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

And tell the stai*s, and tell yon rising sun, 
iiarth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 

Samuel Ta^t-or Coleridge. 


AMAZING, BEAUTEOUS CHANGE! 

' Amazi^^o, beauteous change ! 

A world created new ! 

, My thoughts with transport range, 

I The lovely scene to view ; 

> In all I trace, 

Saviour divine, 

j The work is thine, — 

I Be thine the praise ! 

! See crystal fountains play 

! Amidst the burning sands ; 

j The river’s winding way 

I Shines through the thirsty lands ; 

• New glass is seen, 

i And o'er the meads 

I Its carpet spreads 

j Of living green. 

j Where pointed brambles grew, 

lutwined with horrid thorn, 

Gay flowers, forever new. 

The painted fields adoni, — 

! The blushing rose 

I And lily there, 

I In union fair, 

i Their sweets disclose. 

{ Where the bleak mountain stood 

I All bare and disarrayed, 

i See the wide-branching wood 

I Diffuse its grateful shade ; 

I Tall cedars nod, 

I And oaks and pines, 

I And elms and vines 

I Confess thee God. 
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The tyrants of the plain 
Their savage chase give oVr, — 

No more they I’eiiil the slain, 

Anri thirst for blood no more ; 

Bat infant hands 
Fierce tigers stroke, 

And lions yoke 
In flowery bands. 

O, when, Almighty Lord ! 

Shall these glad scenes arise, 

To verify thy word. 

And bless our wandering eyes t 
That earth may raise. 

With all its tongues, 

United songs 
Of ardent praise. 

PHILIP DODDRIDGE- 


THE SABBATH. 

How. still the morning of the hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hushed 
The ploughboy’s whistle and the milkmaid’s 
song. 

The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowera, 
That yesteiTUorn bloomed waving in the bree 2 <‘ ; 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear, — t:.e 
hum 

Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway np the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmoving cloud. 
To him who wanders o’er the upland leas 
The blackbird’s note comes mellower from the 
dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 
Warbles his heaven-tuned song ; the lulling 
brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen ; 
While from yon lowly roof, whose cii-cling 8inok<* 
O’ermounis the mist, is heard at intervals 
The voice of psaUns, the simple song of praise. 
With dovelike wings Peace o’er yon villag«* 
broods ; 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests ; the anvil’s din 
Hath ceased ; all, all aronnd is quietness. 

Less feaiful on this day, the limping hare 
Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks on 
man, 

Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 
Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large ; 

And as his stiff^ unwieldy bulk be rolls, 

His iron-armed hoofs gleam in the morning ray. 

JAMFS GRAHAUP. 


THE MEETING. 

Thf. elder folk shook hands at last, 

Down seat by seat the signal passed. 

To simple ways like ours unused. 

Half solemnized and half amused, 

With long-diawn braath and shrug, my guest 
His sense of glad relief expressed. 

Outside, the hills lay warm in sun ; 

The cattle in the meadow-nm 
Stood half-leg deep ; a single bird 
The green repose above us stirred. 

“ What part or lot have you,” he said, 

“ 111 these dull rites of drowsy-head I 
Is silence worship ? Seek it where 
It soothes with dreams the summer air ; 

Not in this close and nide-beiiehed hall, 

But where soft lights and shadows fall, 

And all the slow, sleep-walking hours 
Glide soundless over grass and flowers ! 

From time and place and form apart. 

Its holy ground the human heart, 

Nor ritual-bound nor templeward 
Walks the free spirit of the Lord ! 

Our common Master did not pen 
His followera up from other men ; 

His service liberty indeed, 

He built no church, he framed no creed ; 

But while the saintly Pharisee 
Made broader his phylactery, 

As from the synagogue was seen 
The dusty-sandaled Nazarene 
Through ripening cornfields lead the w'ay 
Upon the awful Sabbath day, 

His seimons were the healthful talk 
That shorter made the mountain -walk, 

His w'aj'side texts were flowers and binls, 
Where mingled with his gracious words 
The rustle of the tamarisk -tree 
And ripple-wash of Galilee.” 

•“Thy words are well, 0 friend," I said ; 
“Unmeasured and unlimited. 

With noiseless slide of stone to stone, 

The mystic Church of God 1ms grown. 

Invisible and silent stands 

The temple never made with hands, 

Unheal'd the voices still and small 
Of its unseen confessional. 

He needs no special place of prayer 
Whose hearing ear is everywhere ; 

He brings not back the childish days 
That ringed the earth with stones of praise, 
Roofed Kamak’s hall of gods, and laid 
The plinths of Phil»’s colonnade. 

Still less he owns the selfish good 
And sickly growth of solitude, — 
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The worthless grace that, out of sight, 
Flowers in the desert anchorite ; 

Dissevered from the suffering whole, 

Love hath no power to save a soul. 

Not out of Self, the origin 
And native air and soil of sin, 

The living waters spring and flow, 

The trees with leaves of healing grow. 

“ Dream not, 0 friend, because I .seek 
This quiet shelter twice a week, 

I better deem its pine-laid floor 
Than breezy hill or sea-sung shore ; 

But nature is not solitude ; 

She crowds us vrith her thronging wood ; 
Her many hands reach out to us. 

Her many tongues are garrulous ; 

Perpetual riddles of surprise 
She offers to our ears and eyes ; 

She will not leave our senses still, 

But drags them captive at her will ; 

And, making earth too great for heaven, 
She hides the Giver in the given. 

** And so I find it well to come 
For deeper rest to this stiU room, 

For here the habit of the soul 
Feels le.ss the outer world’s control ; 

The strength of mutual purpose plejids 
More earnestly our common needs ; 

And from the silence multiplied 
By these still forms on eitlier side. 

The world that time and sense have known 
Falls off and leaves us God alone. 

“Yet rarely through the charmed repose 
tJnmixed the stream of motive fiow.s, 

A flavor of its many springs, 

The tints of earth and sky it brings ; 

In the still waters needs must be 
■Some shade of human sympathy ; 

And here, in its accustomed iflace, 

I look on memory’s dearest face ; 

The blind by-sitter guesseth not 
What shadow haunts that vacant spot ; 

No eyes save mine alone can see 
The love wherewith it welcomes nie ! 

And still, with those alone my kin, 

In doubt and weakness, want and sin, 

I bow my head, my heart I iJare 
As when that face was living there, 

And strive (too oft, alas ! in vain) 

The peace of simple trust to gain. 

Fold fancy’s restless wings, and lay 
The idols of my heart away. 

Welcome the silence all unbroken, 

Nor less the words of fitness spoken, — 


Such golden words as hers for whom 
Our autumn flowers have just made room ; 
Whose hopeful utterance through and through 
The freshness of the morning blew ; 

Who loved not less the earth that light 
Fell on it from the heavens in sight. 

But saw' in all fair forms more fair 
The Eternal beauty miiTored there. 

! Whose eighty yeare but added grace 
And saintlier meaning to her face, — 

The look of one who bore aw'ay 
Glad tidings from the hills of day, 

While all our hearts went forth to meet 
The coming of her beautiful feet ! 

Or haply hers whose pilgrim tread 
Is in the paths where Jesus led ; 

Who di'eams her childhood’s sabbath dream 
By Jordan’s willow-shaded stream. 

And, of the hymns of hope and faith, 

Sung by the monks of N azareth, 

Hears pious echoes, in the call 
To preyer, from Moslem minarets fall, 
Repeating where His works were wu-ought 
The lesson that her Master taught, 

Of whom ail elder Sibyl gave, 

The prophesies of Cumae’s cave ! 

! 

, I ask no organ’s soulless breath 
1 To drone the themes of life and death, 
i No altar candle-lit by day, 

! No ornate wordsman’s rhetoric-play, 

I No cool philosophy to teach 
; Its bland audacities of speech 
I To double-tasked idolaters, 

Themselves their gods and worshippers, 

No pulpit hammered by the fist 
Of loud-asserting dogmatist. 

Who borrows for the hand of love 
The smoking thunderbolts of Jove. 

I know how well the fathers taught, 

Wliat work the later schoolmen wrought ; 

1 reverence old-time faith and men, 

But God is near us now as then ; 

His force of love is still unspent, 

His hate of sin as imminent ; 

And still the measure of our needs 
Outgrows the ci;amping bounds of creeds ; 

The manna gathered yesterday 
Already savore of decay ; 

Doubts to the world’s child-heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone ; 

Too little or too much we know, 

And sight is swift and faith is sJo-w ; 

The povrer is lost to self-deceive 
With shallow fonns of make-believe. 

We walk at high noon, and the bells 
Call to a thousand oracles, 
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But the sound deafens, and the light 
Is stronger than our dazzled sight ; 

The lettere of the sacred Book 
Glimmer and swim beneath our look ; 

Still struggles in the Age’s breast 
With deepening agony of quest 
The old entreaty : * Art thou He, 

Or look we for the Christ to be ? ’ 

“ God should be most where man is least ; 
So, where is neither church nor priest, 
And never rag of form or creed 
To clothe the nakedness of need, — 

Where farmer-folk in silence meet, — 

I turn my bell-unsummoned feet ; 

I lay the critic’s glass aside, 

I tread upon my lettered pride, 

And, lowest-seated, testify ' 

To the oneness of humanity ; 

Confess the universal want, 

And share whatever Heaven may grant. 
He findeth not who seeks his own, 

The soul is lost that ’s saved alone. 

Not on one favored forehead fell 
Of old the hre-tongued miracle, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 

Heart answers heart : in one desire 
Tlie blending lines of prayer aspu-e ; 

* Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 
Our Lord liath said, ‘ I there will be ! * 

“ So sometimes comes to soul and sense 
The feeling which is evidence 
That very near about us lies 
The realm of spiritual mysteries. 

The sphere of the supenial lowers 
Impinges on this world of ours. 

The low and dark horizon lifts. 

To light the scenic terror shifts ; 

The breath of a dmner air 
Blows down the answer of a prayer : — 
That all onr sorrow, pain, and doubt 
A great compassion clasps about. 

And law and goodness, love and forae. 

Are wedded fast beyond divorce. 

Then duty leaves to love its task, 

The beg^r Self forgets to ask ; 

With smile of trust and folded hands, 

The passive soul in waiting stands 
To feel, as flowers the sun and dew. 

The One trae Life its own renew. 

“So, to the calmly gathered thought 
The innermost of truth is taught, 

The mystery dimly understood. 

That love of God is love of good. 

And, chiefly, its divinest trace 
In Him of Nazareth’s holy face ; 


That to be saved is only this, — 

Salvation from our selfishness, 

From more than elemental tire, 

The soul’s unsanctified desire, 

From sin itself, and not the pain 
That wams us of its chafing chain ; 

That worship’s deeper meaning lies 
In mercy, and not sacrifice, 

Not proud humilities of sense 
And posturing of penitence, 

But love’s unforced obedience ; 

That Book and Church and Day are given 
Forman, not God, — for earth, not heaven, — 
The blessed means to holiest ends, 

Not masters, but benignant friends ; 

That the dear Christ dwells not afar. 

The king of some remoter star, 

But flamed o’er all the thronging host 
The baptism of the Holy Ghost ; 

Heart answers heart : in one desire 
The blending lines of prayer aspire ; 

* Where, in my name, meet two or three,’ 

Our Lord hath said, * I there will he ! ”’ 

John greenleaf Whittier. 


A PRAYER FOR LIFE. 

0 Father, let me not die young ! 

Earth’s beauty asks a heart and tongue 
'I’o give tnie love and praises to her worth ; 

Her sins and judgment-sufferings call 
i'or fearless martyrs to redeem thy Earth 
From her disastrous fidl. 

For though her summer hills and vales might 
seem 

The fair creation of a poet’s dream, — 

Ay, of the Highest Poet, 

Whose wordless rhythms are chanted by the 
gyres 

Of constellate star-choirs, 

That with deep melody flow and overflow it, — 
The sweet Earth, — very sweet, despite 
The rank grave-smell forever drifting in 
Among the odors from her censers wliite 
Of wave-swung lilies and of wind-swung 
roses, — 

The Earth sad-sweet is deeply attaint with 
sin ! 

The pure air, which encloses 
Her and her starry kin, 

Still shudders with the unspent i>alpitating 
Of a great Curse, that to its utmost slioie 
Thrills with a deadly shiver 
Which has not ceased to quiver 
Down all the ages, nathless the strong beating 
Of Angel-wings, and the defiant roar 
Of Earth’s Titanic thimdera. 
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Fair and sad, 

In sin and beauty, our belov^. Earth 
Has need of all her sons to make her glad ; 

Has need of martyrs to refire the hearth 
Of her quenched altars, — of heroic men 
With Freedom’s sword, or Truth’s supernal pon, 
To shape the worn-out mould of nobleness again. 
And she has need of Poets who can string 
Their harps with steel to catch the light- 
ning’s fire. 

And pour her thunders from the clanging 
wire, 

To cheer the hero, mingling with his cheer, 
Arouse the laggard in the battle’s rear, 
Daunt the stem wicked, and from discord wring 
Prevailing harmony, while the humblest soul 
Who keeps the tune the waitler angels sing 
In golden choirs above, 

And only wears, for crown and aureole. 

The glow-worm light of lowliest human love, 
Shall fill with low, sweet undeitones the 
chasms 

Of silence, ’twixt the booming thunder-spasms. 
Arid Earth has need of Prophets fiery-lipped 
And deep-souled, to announce the glorious 
dooms 

Writ on the silent heavens in starry script, 

And flashing fitfully from her shuddering 
tombs, — 

Commissioned Angels of the new-born Faith, 

To teach the immortality of Good, 

The soul’s God-likeness, Sin’s coeval death. 

And man’s indissoluble Brotherhood. 

Yet never an age, when God has need of him. 
Shall want its Man, predestined by that need, 
To pour his life in fiery word or deed, — 

The strong Archangel of the Elohim ! 

Earth’s hollow want is prophet of his coming; 
In the low murmur of her famished cry, 

And heavy sobs breathed up despairingly, 

Ye hear the near invisible humming 
Of his wide wings that fan the luiid sky 
Into cool ripples of new life and hope, 

While far in its dissolving other ope 

Deeps beyond deeps, of sapphire calm, to cheer 

With Sabbath gleams the troubled Now and Here. 

Father I thy will be done ! 

Holy and righteous One ! 

Though the reluctant years 
May never crown my throbbing brows with 
white, 

Nor round my shoulders turn the golden light 
Of my thick locks to wisdom’s royal ermine ; 

Yet by the solitary tears, 

Deeper than joy or sorrow, — by the thiill, 
Higher than hope or terror, whose quick germin. 


In those hot team to sudden vigor sprung, 
Sheds, even now, the fruits of graver age, — 

By the long w-restle in which inward ill 
Fell like a trampled viper to the ground, — 

By all that lifts me o’er my outward peers 
To- that supernal stage 

Where soul dissolves the bonds by Nature 
bound, — 

Fall when I may, by pale disease unstrung, 

Or by the hand of fratricidal rage, 

I cannot now die young ! 

George s. Burleigh. 


WHEN. 

If I were told that I must die to-morrow, 

That the next sun 

Which sinks should bear me past all feai' and 
sorrow 
For any one, 

All the fight fought, all the shoii; journey 
through, 

What should I do ? 

I do not think that I should shrink or falter. 
But just go on, 

Doing my work, nor change nor seek to alter 
Aught that is gone ; 

But rise and move and love and smile and pray 
For one more day. 

And, lying down at night for a last sleeping. 

Say in that ear 

Which hearkens ever : “Lord, within thy keeping 
How should I fear ? 

And when to-morrow brings thee nearer still, 

Do thou thy will.” 

I might not sleep for awe ; but peaceful, tender, 
My soul would lie 

All the night long ; and when the morning 
splendor 

Flushed o’er the sky, 

I think that I could smile — could calmly say, 

“ It is his day.” 

But if a wondrous hand from the blue yonaer 
Held out a scroll, 

On which my life was writ, and I with wonder 
Beheld unroll 

To a long century’s end its mystic clue, 

What should I do? 

What could I do, 0 blessed Guide and Master, 
Other than this ; 

Still to go on as now, not slower, faster, 

Nor feai* to miss 

The road, although so very long it be, 

While led by thee ? 
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Step after step, feeling thee close beside me, 
Although unseen, 

Through thorns, through flowers, whether the 
tempest hide thee, 

Or heavens serene, 

Assured thy faithfulness cannot betray. 

Thy love decay. 

I may not know ; my God, no hand revealeth 
Thy counsels wise ; 

Along the path a deepening shadow stealeth, 

No voice replies 

To all my questioning thought, the time to tell ; 
And it is well. 

Let me keep on, abiding and unfearing 
Thy will always, 

Through a long century’s ripening fruition 
Or a short day’s ; 

Thou eanst not come too soon ; and I can wait 
If thou come late, 

SARAH WOOLSEY [Susan Coolulgs). 


THE FLIGHT INTO EGYPT. 

A BALLAD. 

There ’s a legend that ’s told of a gypsy who 
dwelt 

In the lands where the pyramids be ; 

And her robe was embroidered with stars, and 
her belt 

With devices right wondrous to see ; 

And she lived in the days when our Lord was a 
child 

On his mother’s immaculate breast ; 

When he fled from his foes, — when to Egypt 
exiled, 

He went down with St. Joseph the blest. 

This Egyptian held converse with magic, methink s. 

And the future was given to her gaze ; 

For an obelisk marked her abode, and a sphinx 

On her threshold kept vigil always. 

She was pensive and ever alone, nor was seen 

In the haunts of the dissolute crowd ; 

But communed with the ghosts of the Pharaohs, 
I ween. 

Or with visitors wrapped in a shroud. 

And there came an old man from the desert one 
day, 

With a maid on a mule hy that road ; 

And a child on her bosom reclined, and the way 

Led them straight to the gypsy’s abode 

And they seemed to have travelled a wearisome 
pathi : ■ , t ; , 

From th^ce many, many a league, — * ' 


From a tyrant’s pursuit, from an enemy’s wrath, 
Spent with toil and o’ercome with fatigue. 

And the gypsy came forth from her dwelling, and 
prayed 

That the pilgrims would rest them awhile ; 
And she offered her couch to that delicate maid, 
Who had come many, many a mile. 

And she fondled the babe with affection’s caress, 
And she begged the old man would repose ; 

“ Here the stranger,” she said, “ ever finds free 
access. 

And the wanderer balm for his woes.” 

Then her guests from the glare of the noonday 
she led 

To a seat in her grotto so cool ; 

Where she spread them a banquet of fruits, and 
a shed. 

With a manger, was found for the mule ; 

With the wine of the palm-tree, with dates newly 
culled, 

All the toil of the day she beguiled ; 

And with song in a language mysterious she lulled 
On her bosom the wayfaring child. 

When the gypsy anon in her Ethiqp hand 
Took the infant’s diminutive palm, 

0, ’t was fearful to see how the features she scanned 
Of the babe in his slumbers so calm ! 

Well she noted each mark and each furrow that 
crossed 

O’er the tracings of destiny’s line : 

“Whence came ye?” she cried, in astonish- 
ment lost, 

“For this Child is of lineage Divine ! ” 

“From the village of Nazareth,” Joseph replied, 
“Where we dwelt in the land of the Jew, 

We have fled from a tyrant whose garment is 
dyed 

In the gore of the children he slew : 

We were told to remain till an angel’s command 
Should appoint us the hour to return ; 

But till then we inhabit the foreigners’ land, 
And in Egypt we make our sojourn.” 

" Then ye tarry with fne,” cried the gypsy in joy, 
“ And ye make of my dwelling your home ; 
Many years have I prayed that the Israelite boy 
(Blessfed hope oLthe Gentiles !) would come.” 
And she kissed both the feet of the in&nt and 
knelt, 

> And adored him at‘<mee a szsfik 
Lit the flkce of his 'moth^, dtrelt 
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BURIAL OF MOSES. 

“ And he buried him in a valley in the land of Moab, over a^nmst 
Beth-peor ; but no man knoweth of hts sepulchre unto this day." — 
DF.UT xxxiv. 6. 

By Nebo's lonely mountain, 

On this side Jordan’s wave, 

In a vale in the land of Moab, 

There lies a lonely grave ; 

But no man built that sepulchi'e, 

And no man saw it e’er ; 

For the angels of God upturned the sod. 

And laid the dead man there. 

That was the grandest funeral 
That ever passed on earth ; 

Yet no man heard the trampling, 

Or saw the train go forth : 

Noiselessly as the daylight 
Comes when the night is done, 

And the crimson streak on ocean’s cheek 
Grows into the great sun ; 

Noiselessly as the spring-time 
Her crown of verdure weaves, 

And all the trees on all the hills 
Unfold their thousand leaves : 

So without sound of music 
Or voice of them that wept, 

Silently down from the mountain’s crown 
The great procession swept. 

Perchance the bald old eagle 
On gray Beth-peor’s height 
Out of his rocky eyry 
Looked on the wondrous sight ; 

Perchance the lion stalking 
Still shuns that hallowed spot ; 

For beast and bird have seen and heard 
That which man knoweth not. 

But, when the warrior dieth, 

His comrades of the war, 

With arms reversed and muffled drums, 

Follow the funeral car : 

They show the banners taken ; 

They tell his battles won ; ^ 

And after him lead his masterless steed. 

While peals the minute-gun. 

Amid the noblest of the land 
Men lay the sage to r^t, 

And give the bard an honored place, 

With costly marbles drest, 

In the great minster transept 
Wl^ere lights like glories fall. 

And tliie sweet choir sings, and the organ rings 
Along the eip^dazoned hall. 


j This was the bravest wanior 
I That ever buckled sword ; 

I This the most gifted poet 
That ever breathed a word ; 

And never earth’s philosopher 
Traced with his golden pen 
On the deathless page truths half so sage 
As he wrote down for men. 

And had he not high honor ? — 

The hillside for a pall ! 

To lie in state while angels wait, 

With stars for tapers tall ! 

And the dark rock-pines, like tossing plumes, 
f Over his bier to wave. 

And God’s own hand, in that lonely land, 

To lay him in his grave ! — 

In that strange grave without a name, 
Whence his uncoffined clay 
Shall break again — 0 wondrous thought ! — 
Before the judgment-day, 

And stand, with glory wrapped around. 

On the hills he never trod. 

And speak of the strife that won our life 
With the incarnate Son of God. 

0 lonely tomb in Moab’s land 1 
0 dax*k Beth-peor’s hill ! 

Speak to these curious hearts of ours, 

And teach them to be still : 

God hath his mysteries of grace. 

Ways that we cannot tell, . 

He hides them deep, like the secret sleep 
Of him he loved so well. 

CFCIL I*R.\.NCES ALEXANDER. 


THE GREENWOOD SHRIFT. 

GEORGE III. AND A DYING WOMAN IN WINDSOR FOREST 

OuTSTBETCHEO beneath the leafy shade 
Of Windsor forest’s deepest glade, 

A dying woman lay ; 

Three little children round her stood, 

And there went up from the greenwood 
A woful wail that day. 

** 0 mother ! ” was the mingled cry, 

“ 0 mother, mother ! do not die. 

And leave us all alone.” 

** My blessed babes I ” she tried to say, 

But the faint accents died away 
In a low sobbing moan. 

And then, life struggled hard with death, 
And fast and strong she drew her breath. 
And up she raised her head ; 
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And, peering through the deep wood maze 
With a long, sharp, unearthly gaze, 

“ Will she not come ? ** she said. 

Just then, the parting houghs between, 

A little maid’s light form was seen, 

All breathless with her speed ; 

And, following close, a man came on 
(A portly man to look upon), 

Who led a panting steed. 

** Jklother ! ” the little maiden cried, 

Or e’er she reached the woman’s side, 

And kissed her clay-cold cheek, — 

** I have not idled in the town, 

But long went wandering up and dowm, 

The minister to seek. 

“ They told me here, they told me them, — 
I think they mocked me everywhere ; 

And when 1 found his home, 

And begged him on my bended knee 
To bring his book and come with me, 
Mother I he would not come. 

“ I told him how you dying lay. 

And could not go in peace away 
Without the minister ; 

I begged bim, for dear Christ his sake, 

But 0, my heart was fit to break, — 

Mother ! be would not stir. 

** So, though my tears were blinding me, 

1 ran back, fast as fast could be, 

To come again to you ; 

And here — close by — this squire I met, 
Who asked (so mild) what made me fret ; 
And when I told him true, — 

“ *I will go with you, child,* he said, 

* God sends me to this dying bed,* -- 
Mother^ he 's here, hard hy,*' 

While thus the little maiden spoke, 

The man, his back against an oak, 
liooked on with glistening eye. 

The britUe on bis neck hung free. 

With quivering flank and trembling knee, 
Pressed close his bonny bay ; 

A statelier man, a statelier steed, 

Never on gi*eensward paced, I rede, 

Than those stood there that day. 

So, while the little maiden spoke. 

The man, his back against an oak. 

Looked on with glistening eye 
And folded arms, and in his look 
Something that, like a sermon-book. 
Preached, — “All is vanity.*' 


But when the dying woman’s face 
Turned toward him with a wishful gaze, 

He stepped to where she lay ; 

And, kneeling down, bent over her, 

Saying, am a minister. 

My sister ! let us pi*ay. ” 

And well, withouten book or stole, 

(God’s words were printed on his soul !) 
Into the dying ear 

He breathed, as ’t were an angel’s strain, 
The things that unto life pertain. 

And death’s dark shadows clear. 

He spoke of sinners’ lost estate, 

In Christ renewed, regenerate, — 

Of God’s most hlest decree, 

That not a single soul should die 
Who turns repentant, with the cry 
“ Be merciful to me.” 

He spoke of trouble, pain, and toil, 

Endured but for a little while 

In patience, faith, and love, — 

Sure, in God’s own good time, to be 
Exchanged for an eternity 
Of happiness above. 

Then, as the spirit ebbed away, 

He raised his hands and eyes to pmy 
That peaceful it might pass ; 

And then — the orphans' sobs alone 
Were heard, and they knelt, every one, 
Close round on the green grass. 

Such was the sight their wandering eyea 
Beheld, in heart-struck, mute surprise, 

Who reined their coursers back, 

Just as they found the long astray, 

Who, ill the heat of chase that day. 

Had wandered from their track. 

But each man reined his pawing steed. 

And lighted down, as if agi’eed. 

In siiance at his side ; 

And there, uncovered all, they stood, — 

It was a wholesome sight and good 
That day for mortal pride. 

For of the noblest of the land 

Was that deep-hushed, bareheaded band ; 

And, central in the riug, 

By that dead pauper on the ground. 

Her ingged orphans clinging round. 

Knelt their anointed king. 

ROBERT and CAieOLINE SOUTHEY- 
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THE COTTER’S SATURDAY NIGHT. 

INSCRIBED TO R. AIKEN, ESQ. 

“ Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Their homely joys and destiny obscure ; 

Nor grandeur hear, with a disdainful smile. 

The short but simple annals of the poor." — GRAY. 

My loved, my honored, much-respected friend. 
No mercenary bard his homage pa^^s : 

With honest pride I scorn each.sellish end ; 
My dearest meed, a friend’s esteem and 
praise. 

To you I sing, in simple Scottish lays, 

The lowly train in life’s sequestered scene ; 
The native feelings strong, the guileless ways ; 
What Aiken in a cottage would have been ; 
Ah ! though his worth unknown, far happier 
there, I ween. 

November chill blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 

The shortening winter-day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the pleugh. 
The blackening trains o’ craws to their 
repose ; 

The toil worn cotter frae his labor goes, — 
This night his weekly moil is at an end, — 
Collects his spades, his mattocks, and his hoes, 
Hoping the mom in ease and rest to spend. 
And weary, o’er the moor, his course does hame- 
ward bend. 

At length his lonely cot appears in view, 
Beneath the shelter of an aged tree ; 

Th’ expectant wee things, toddlin’, stacher 
through 

To meet theirdad, wi’ flichterin’ noise an’ glee. 
His wee bit ingle, blinking bonnily. 

His clean hearthstane, his thriftie wihe’s 
smile, 

The lisping infant prattling on his knee, 

Does a’ his weary carking cares beguile, 

And makes him quite forget his labor and his toil. 

Bely ve * the elder bairns come drapping in, 

At service out amang the farmers roxm ; 
Some ca’ the pleugh, some herd, some tentie t 
rin 

A cannie errand to a neibor town ; 

Their eldest hope, their Jenny, woman grovm, 
In youthfu’ bloom, love sparkling in her e’e. 
Comes hame, perhaps, to shew a bra’ new gown, 
Or deposit her sair-w-ou penny-fee, 

To help her parents dear, if they in hardship be. 

Wi* joy unfeigned brothers and sisters meet, 
An’ each for other’s weelfare kindly spiers : 
The social hours, swift-winged, unnoticed fleet ; 
• Each t^ls the uncos that he sees or hear.s ; 


The parents, partial, eye their hopeful years ; 

Anticipation forward points the view ; 

The mother, wi’ her needle an’ her shears. 
Gars auld claes look ainaist as weel ’s the new ; 
The father mixes a’ wi’ admonition due. 

Their master’s an’ their mistress’s command, 
The younkers a’ are warned to obey ; 

And mind their labors wi' an eydent * hand. 
And ne’er, though out o* sight, to jauk or 

play; 

“ An’ 0, be sure to fear the Lord alway ! 

An* mind your duty, duly, morn an* night ! 
Lest in temptation’s path ye g^mg astray. 
Implore his counsel and assisting might ; 
They never sought in vain that sought the Lord 
aright ! ” 

But, hark ! a rap comes gently to the door. 

Jenny, wha kens the meaning o’ the same. 
Tells how a neibor lad cam o’er the moor. 

To do some errands and convoy her hame. 
The wily mother sees the conscious flame 
Sparkle in Jenny’s e’e, and flush her cheek ; 
Wi’ heart-struck anxious care inquires his 
name, 

While Jenny hafilins t is afraid to speak ; 
Weel pleased the mother hears it’s uae wild, 
worthless rake. 

Wi* kindly welcome, Jenny brings him ben ; 

A strappin' youth ; he taks the mother’s e’e ; 
Blithe Jenny sees the visit ’s no ill ta’en ; 

The father cracks of horses, pleughs, and kye. 
The youngster’s artless heart o’erflows wi’ joy. 
But blate and lathefu*, scarce can weel be- 
have ; 

The mother, wi’ a woman’s wiles, can spy 
What makes the youth sae bashfu’ ah’ sae 
grave; 

Weel pleased to think her baini ’s respected like 
the lave. 

0 happy love ! where love like this is found ! 

O heartfelt raptures ! bliss beyond compare ! 
I ’ve paefed much this weary mortal round, 
And sage experience bids me this declare : — 
If Heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare. 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’T is when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In other’s arms breathe out the tender tale, 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale. 

Is there, in human form, that bears a heart, 

A wretch, a villain, lost to love and truth. 
That can, with studied, sly, ensnaring art. 
Betray sweet Jenny’s unsuspecting youth « 


♦ By and by. 


-f C.- n 0 IS. 


Diligent. 


t Half. 
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Ciiftse oil ills pej’jured ark ! disueiubliiig smooth 1 
Are honor, virtue, conscience, all exiled ? 

Is there no pity, no relenting rath, 

Points to the parents fondling o*er their 
child, 

Then paints the ruined maid, and their distme- 
tion wild ? 

But now the supper crowns their simple board. 
The halesome parritch, chief o’ Scotia’s food ; 
The soupe their only hawkie * does afford, 
That’yontthehallan+snuglychows hercood ; ; 
The dame brings forth, in complimental mood, ' 
To gi*ace the lad, her weel-hained kebbuckj : 
fell. 

An’ aft he ’s pi-est, an’ aft he ca’s it guid ; 

The frugal wifie, gaiTulous, will tell, 

How ’t was a towmond § auld, sin’ lint was i* the 
beU. 

The cheerfu* supper done, wi’ serious face, 
They, round the ingle, form a circle wide ; 
The sire turns o’er, wi’ patriarchal grace. 

The big ha’-Bible, ance his father’s pride : 
His bonnet reverently is laid aside, 

His lyart haffets ii wearing thin an* bare : 
Those strains that once did sweet in Zion glide, 
He wales a portion with judicious care ; 

And “ Let us worship God ! ” he says with sol- 
emn air. 

They chant their artless notes in simple guise ; 
'They tune their hearts, by far the noblest 
aim : 

Perhaps “ Dundee’s ” wild- warbling measures 
rise. 

Or plaintive ** Martyrs,” worthy of the name; 
Or noble “ Elgin ” beets the heavenward flame, 
TTie sweetest far of Scotia’s holy lays : 
Compared with these, Italian trills ai-e tame ; 
The tickled ears no heartfelt raptures raise ; 
Kae unison hae they with our Creator’s praise. 

The pri^t-likc father reads the sacred page, — 
How Abram was the friend of G<kI on high ; 

* Or Moses bade eternal warfare wage 
With Amalek’s ungracious progeny ; 

Or how the royal bard did groaning lie 
Beneath the stroke of Heaven’s avenging ire ; 
Or Job’s pathetic plaint, and wailing cry ; 

Or rapt Isaiah’s wild, seraphic Are ; 

Or other holy seers that tnne the sacred lyre. 

Perhaps the Christian volume is the theme, — 
How guiltless blood for guilty man vras shed ; 
How He, who bore in heaven the second name. 
Had not on earth whereon to lay his head : 

* Cow. f Partition * Cheese. 

§ Twelvemonth. I Gray locks. 


I How his fii*»t followers and servants sped ; 

I The precepts sage they wrote to many a laud ; 

! How' he, who lone in Patmos banished, 

Saw in the sun a mighty angel stand, 

And heard great Bab’loii’s doom pronounced by 
Heaven’s command. 

Then, kneeling down, to heaven’s eternal King, 
The saint, the father, and the husband prnys : 

Hope “springs exulting on triumphant wing," 
That thus they all shall meet in future days ; 

There ever bask in uncreated raj^s, 

No more to sigh, or shed the bitter tenr. 

Together hymning their Creator’s praise, 

In such society, yet still more dear ; 

While circling Time moves round in an eternal 
sphere. 

Compared with this, how poor Religion’s pride, 
In all the pomp of method and of art. 

When men display to congregations wide, 
Devotion’s every grace, except the heart 1 

The Power, incensed, the pageant will desert, 
The pompous strain, the sacerdotal stole ; 

But, haply, in some cottage far apax*t, 

May hear, well pleased, the language of the 
soul ; 

And in his Book of Life the inmates poor enroll. 

Then homeward all take off their several way ; 
The youngling cottagers retire to rest ; 

The parent-pair their secret homage pay. 

And proffer up to Heaven the warm request, 

That He w’ho stills the raven’s clamorous nest, 
And decks the lily fair in flowery pride, 

Would, in the way his wisdom sees the best. 
For them and for their little ones provide ; 

But, chiefly, in their hearts with grace divine 
preside. 

From scenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs. 

That makes her loved at home, revered 
abroad ; 

Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
“An honest man ’s the noblest work of 
God!” 

And certes, in fair Virtue’s heavenly road. 

The cottage leaves the palace far behind : 

What is a lordling’s pomp ? — a cumbrous loa<l. 
Disguising oft the wretch of humankind. 

Studied in arts of hell, in wickedness refined ! 

0 Scotia ! my dear, my native soil ! ' 

For whom my warmest wish to Heaven is 
sent. 

Long may thy hardy sons of rustic toil 
Be blest with health, and peace, and sweet 
content ! 
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And, 0, may Heaven their simple lives prevent 
From luxury’s contagion, weak and vile ! 
Then, howe’er crowns and coronets be rent, 

A virtuous populace may rise the while, ! 
And stand a wall of lire arouud their much-loved ' 
isle. I 

0 Thou ! who poured the patriotic tide, 

That streamed through Wallace’s undaunted ' 
heari ; ; 

Who dared to nobly stem tyrannic pride, | 
Or nobly die, the second glorious part, i 
(The patriot’s God peculiarly thou art, | 

His friend, inspirer, guardian, and reward !) i 
0, never, never Scotia’s realm desert ; | 

But still the patriot and the patriot bal'd ! 
In bright succession raise, her ornament and guard ! ( 

Robert burns. | 

THE RELIGION OF HUDIBRAS. ' 

FROM “ HUDIBRAS,” PART I. 

He was of that stubborn crew i 

Of eiTant saints, whom all men grent 
To be the true church militant ; 

Such as do build their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
Infallible artillery. 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostolic blows and knocks ; 

Call lire, and sword, and desolation 
A godly, thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be carried on 
And still be doing, never done ; 

As if religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended. 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd perverse antipathies ; 

In falling out with that or this, 

And finding somewhat still amiss ; 

More peevish, cross, and splenetic, 

Than dog distract, or monkey sick ; 

That with more care keep holiday 
The wrong than others the right way ; 
Compound for sins they are inclined to. 

By damning those they have no mind to ; 
Still so perverse and opposite, 

A^i if they worshipped God for spite ; 

The self-same thing they will abhor 
One way, and long another for. 

Samuel butler. 

THE FAITHFUL ANGEL. i 

FROM ** PARADISE LOST,” BOOK V. 

The seraph Abdiel, faithful found 
Among tljp faithless, faithful only he ; 

Among innumerable false, unmoved, f' 

Unshaken, unseduced, unteiTified, i 


His loyalty he kept, his love, his zeal ; 

Nor number, nor example with him wrought 
To sweive from truth, or change his constant 
mind. 

Though single. From amidst them forth he 
passed. 

Long way through hostile scorn, which he sus- 
tained 

Superior, nor of violence feared aught ; 

And with retorted scorn his back he turned 
On those proud tourers to swift destruction 
doomed. 

MILTON. 

THE OTHER WORLD. 

It lies around us like a cloud, — 

A world we do not see ; 

Yet the sweet closing of an eye 
May bring us there to be. 

Its gentle breezes fan our cheek ; 

Amid our worldly cares 
Its gentle voices whisper love, 

And mingle with our prayers. 

Sweet hearts around us throb and heat, 
Sweet helping hands are stirred, 

And palpitates the veil betw^een 
With breathings almost heard. 

The silence — awful, sweet, and calm — 
They have no power to break ; 

For mortal words are not for them 
To utter or partake. 

So thin, so soft, so sweet they glide, 

So near to press they seem, — 

They seem to lull us to our rest. 

And melt into our dream. 

And in the hush of rest they bring 
’T is easy now to see 
How lovely and how sweet a pass 
The hour of death may he. 

To close the eye, and close the ear, 

Rapt in a trance of bliss, 

Ami gently dream in loving arms 
To swoon to that — from this. 

Scarce knowing if we wake or sleep, 

Scarce asking where we are, 

To feel all evil sink away, ' 

AU soiTOW and all care. 

Sweet souls around us t watch us still, 

Press nearer to our side, 

Into our thoughts, into our prayers, 

With gentle helpings glide. 
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Let death between us be as naught, 

A dried and vanished stream ; 

Your joy be the reality, 

Our suffering life the dream. 

Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Spare not the stroke ! do v^ith us as thou wilt ! 

Let therebe naught unfinished, broken, marred ; 
Complete thy pui-pose, that we may become 
Thy perfect image, thou our God and Lord ! 

Horatius BONAR. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 

things that are on earth shall wholly pass 
away, i 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

The forms of men shall be as they had never been ; 
The blasted groves shall lose their fresh and teii> 
der green ; 

The birds of the thicket shall end their pleasant 


song, 

And the nightingale shall cease to chant the even- 
ing long. 

The kine of the pasture shall feel the dail; that 
kills, 

And all the fair white flocks shall perish from 
the hills. 

The goat and antlered stag, the wolf and the fox, 

The wild boar of the wood, and the chamois of 
the rocks, 

And the strong and fearless bear, in the trodden 
dust shall lie *, 

And the dolphin of the sea, and the mighty 
whale, shall die. 

And realms shall be dissolved, and empires be 
no more. 

And they shall bow to death, who ruled from 
shore to shore ; 

And the great gleftiO^itself, so the holy writings 
tell. 

With the rolling firmament, where the starry 
armies dwell, 

Shall melt with fervent heat, — they shall all 
pass away. 

Except the love of God, which shall live and last 
for aye. 

From tihe l^rovemcal of Bernard Rascas. Trans- 
latioa of WiLLiAic Cullen Bryant 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 

In the still air the music lies unheard ; 

In the rough marble beauty hides unseen : 

To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel keen. 

Great Master, touch us with thy skilful hand ; 

Let not the music that is in us die ! 

Great Sculptor, hew and polish us ; nor let. 
Hidden and lost, thy form within us lie ! 


DIFFERENT MINDS. 

Some murmur when their sky is clear 
And wholly bright to view. 

If one small speck of dark appear 
In their great heaven of blue ; 

And some with thankful love are filled 
If but one streak of light, 

One ray of God’s good mercy, gild 
The darkness of their night. 

In palaces are hearts that ask, 

In discontent and pride, 

Why life is such a dreary task, 

And all good things denied ; 

And hearts in poorest huts admire 
How Love has in their aid 
(Love that not ever seems to tire) 

Such rich provision made. 

Richard Chexevix trench. 


CANA. 

Dear Friend ! whose presence in the house, 
Whose gracious word benign, 

Could once, at Cana’s wedding feast. 

Change water into wine ; 

Come, visit us ! and when dull work 
Grows weary, line on line, 

Revive our souls, and let us see 
Life’s w-ater turned to wine. 

Gay mirth shall deepen into joy, 

Earth’s hopes grow half divine, 

When Jesus visits us, to make 
Life’s water glow as wine. 

The social talk, the evening fim. 

The homely household shrine, 

Grow bright with angel visits, when 
The Lord poui^ out the wine. 

For when self-seeking turns to love, 

Not knowing mine nor thine, 

The miracle again is wrought. 

And water turned to wine. 

James freeman Clarke. 


FAITH. 


O World, thou choosest not the better part! 
It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes. 
But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 
Columbus found a world, and had no chart. 
Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 
To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 
Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 
That lights the pathway but one step ahead 
Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid, then, the tender light of faith to shine 
By which alone the mortal heart is led 
Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 


George Santayana. 



Drawn hy Thomas R, Manley* 


POEMS. 

Presentiment is that long shadow on the lawn 
Indicative that suns go down; 

The notice to the startled grass 
That darkness is about to pass. 


I NEVER saw a moor, 

I never saw the sea; 

Yet know I how the heather looks, 
And what a wave must be. 

I never spake with God, 

Nor visited in heaven ; 

Yet certain am I of the spot 
As if the chart were given. 


Emily Dickinson. 
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THE WAY, THE TRUTH, AND THE 

LIFE. I 

0 THOU great Friend to all the sons of men, 1 
Who once appeared in humblest guise below, I 

Sin to rebuke, to break the captive’s chain, | 

And call liy brethren forth from want and i 
woe, — j 

We look to thee ! thy truth is still the Light 
Which guides the nations, gi*opmg on their 
way. 

Stumbling and falling in disastrous night, 

Yet hoping ever for the perfect day. 

Yes ; thou art still the Life, thou art the Way 
The holiest know; Light, Life, the Way of 
heaven ! 

And they who dearest hope and deepest pray. 

Toil by the Light, Life, Way, which thou hast 
given. 

THEODORE Parker. 


FOREVER WITH THE LORD. 

Forever with the Lord ! 

Amen ! so let it be ! 

Life from the dead is in that word, 
And immortality. 

Here in the body pent, 

Absent from him 1 roam, 

Yet nightly pitch my moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home. 

My Father’s house on high. 

Home of my soul ! how near. 

At times, to faith’s foreseeing eye 
Thy golden gates appear ! 

Ah ! then my spirit faints 
To reach the land I love. 

The bright inheritance of saints, 
Jerusalem above ! 

Yet clouds will inteivene, 

And all my prospect flies ; 

Like Noah’s dove, I flit'bet^'een 
Rough seas and stormy skies. 

Anon the clouds depart, 

The winds and waters cease ; 

While sweetly o’er my gladdened heart 
Expands the bow of peace ! 

Beneath its glowing arch, 

Along the hallowed ground, 

1 see cherubic armies march, 

A camp of fii'e around. 


I hear at morn and even, 

Ac noon and midnight hour, 

The choral haiinonies of heaven 
Earth’s Babel tongues o’ei'power. 

Then, then I feel that he, 

Remembered or forgot, 

The Lord, is never far from me, 

Though 1 perceive him uot. 

In darkness as in light, 

Hidden alike from view, 

I sleep, 1 wake, as in his sight 
Who looks all nature through. 

All that I am, have been, 

All that I yet may be, 

He sees at once, as he hath seen, 

And shall forever see. 

“ Forever with the Lord : ” 

Father, if ’tis thy will. 

The promise of that faithful word 
Unto thy child fulfil ! 

So, when my latest breath 
Shall rend the veil in twain, 

By death I shall escape from death. 

And life eternal gain. 

James Momtgomerv. 


THE SABBATH OF THE SOUL. 

Sleep, sleep to-day, tormenting cares, 

Of earth and folly bom ; 

Ye shall not dim the light that streams 
From this celestial mom. 

To-morrow will be time enough 
To feel your harsh control ; 

Ye shall not violate, this day, 

The Sabbath of my soul. 

Sleep, sleep forever, guilty thoughts ; 

Let fires of vengeance die ; 

And, purged from sin, may 1 behold 
A God of purity ! 

ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


EDWIN AND PAULIN US: 

THE CONVERSION OF NORTHUMBRIA 

The black-haii’ed gaunt Panlinhs 
By mddy Edwin stood : — 

“ Bow down, O king of Deira, 
Befoi-e the blessed Rood ! 

Cast out thy heathen idols, 

And worahip Clirist our Lord.” 

— But Edwin looked and pondered. 
And auswei'ed uot a word. 
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Again the gaunt Pauliuus 
To ruddy Edwin spake : 

“ God offers life immortal 
For his dear Son’s own sake ! 

"Wilt thou not hear his message, 

Who bears the keys and swoid ? ” 

— But Edwin looked and pondered, 

And answered not a word. 

Rose then a sage old warrior 
Was fivescore winters old ; 

Whose beard from chin to girdle 

Like one long snow-wreath rolled : — 

“ At Yule-time in our chamber 
We sit in warmth and light, 

While cold and howling round us 
Lies the black land of Kight. 

“ Athwart the room a sparrow 
Parts from the open door : 

Within the happy hearth-light 
One red flash, — and no more ! 

We see it come from darkness. 

And into darkness go : — 

So is our life, King Edwin ! 

Alas, that it is so ! 

“ But if this pale Paulinas 
Have somewhat more to tell ; 

Some news of Whence and Whither, 

And where the soul will dwell ; — 

If on that outer darkness 

The sun of hope may shine ; — 

He makes life worth the living ! 

I take his God for mine ! ” 

So spake the ^vise old warrior ; 

And all about him cried, 

“ Paulinas’ God hath eon(iuered ] 

And he shall be our guide : — ' 

For he naakes life worth living 
Who brings this message plain, 

When- our brief days are over, 

That we shall live again,” 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE LOVE OF GOD SUPREME. 

Thou hidden love of God, whose height. 
Whose depth unfathomed no man knows, 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 

Inly I sigh for thy repose. 

My heart is pained, nor can it be 
At rest till it finds rest in thee. 

Thy secret voice invites me still 
The sweetness of thy yoke to prove, 

And fain I would ; but though my will 
Be fixed, yet wide my passions rove. 


Yet hindrances strew all the way ; 

I aim at thee, yet from thee stray. 

’T is mercy all that thou hast brought 
My mind to seek her peace in thee. 

Yet while I seek but find thee not 
No peace my wand’ring soul shall see. 

Oh ! when shall all my wanderings end, 

And all my steps to-thee-ward tend 

Is there a thing beneath the sun 
That strives with thee my heart to share ? 

Ah 1 tear it thence and reign alone, 

The Lord of every motion there. 

Then shall my heart from earth he free, 

When it has found repose in thee 

Oh ! hide this self from me, that I 
No more, but Christ in me, may live. 

My vile affections crucify. 

Nor let one darling lust sm-vive. 

In all things nothing may I see, 

Nothing desire or seek but thee. 

0 Love, thy sovereign aid impart, 

To save me from low-thoughted care ; 

Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there. 

Make me thy duteous child, that I 

Ceaseless may Abba, Father, cry. 

Ah ! no ; ne'er will I backward tum : 

Thine wholly, thine alone I am. 

Thrice happy he who views with scorn 
Earth’s toys, for thee his constant flame. 

Oh I help, that I may never move 

From the blest footsteps of thy love. 

Each moment draw from earth away 
My hejirt, that lowly waits thy call. 

Speak to my inmost soul, and say, 

“lam thy Love, thy God, thy All.” 

To feel thy power, to hear thy voice, 

To taste thy love is all my choice. 

JOHN WnSLEY. 


THE RIGHT MUST WIN. 

0, IT is hard to work for God, 

To rise and take his part 
Upon this battle-field of ea>*tli, 

And not sometimes lose heart ! 

He hides himself so wondrously. 

As though there were no God ; 

He is least seen when all the powere 
Of ill are most abroad. 
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Or he deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost ; 

And seems to leave us to oui*selves 
Just whan we need him most. 

Ill masters good, good seems to change 
To ill with greatest ease ; 

And, worst of all, the good ^vitb good 
Is at cross-purposes. 

Ah ! God is other than we think ; 

His ways ai^e far above, 

Far beyond reason’s height, and reached 
Only by childlike love. 

Workman of God ! 0, lose not heart. 

But learn what God is like ; 

And in the darkest battle-field 
Thou shalt know where to strike. 

Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 

That God is on the field w’hen he 
Is most invisible. 

Blest, too, is he who can divine 
Where real right doth lie, 

And dares to take the side ^at seems 
Wrong to man’s blindfold eye. 

For right is right, since God is God ; 

And right the day must win ; 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 

To falter w-ould be sin I 

Frederick William Faber. 


A DYING HYMN. 

Earth, with its dark and dreadful ills, 
Recedes and fades away ; 

Lift up your heads, ye heavenly hills ; 
Ye gates of death, give way ! 

My soul is full of wdiispered song, — 
My blindness is my sight ; 

The shadows that I feai'ed so long 
Ai'e full of life and light. 

The while ni}" pulses fainter beat, 

My faith doth so abound ; 

I feel grow film beneath my feet 
The graen, immortal ground. 

That faith to me a couinge gives 
Low as the gmve to go : 

1 know tliat my Redeemer lives, — 
That I shall live I know. 


The palace walls I almost see 
Where dwells my Lord and King ! 

0 grave, where is thy victory ? 

0 death, where is thy sting ? 

Alice Cary. 


; HOPEFULLY WAITING. 

I “ Blessed are they who are homesick, for they shall come at last to 
I thetr Father's house.' — HEINRICH STILLING. 

I 


! 


Not as you meant, 0 leamfed man, and good I 
Do I accept thy words of truth and rest ; 

God, knowing all, knows w’hat for me is best. 
And gives me what I need, not what he conld. 
Nor always as I would ! 

1 shall go to the Father’s house, and see 
Him and the Elder Brother face to face, — 
What day or hour I know not. Let me be 
Steadfast in work, and earnest in the race, 
Not as a homesick child who all day long 
Whines at its play, and seldom speaksin song. 


1 If for a time some loved one goes away, 

: And leaves us our appointed work to do, 

I Can we to him or to ourselves be true 
I In mourning his departure day by day, 

I And so our work delay ? 

I Nay, if we love and honor, we shall make 
The absence brief by doing well our task, — 

I Not for ourselves, but for the dear One’s sake. 

I And at his coming only of him ask 
t Approval of the work, which most was done, 

I Not for ourselves, but our Beloved One. 

■ Our Father’s house, I know, is broad and grand ; 
, In it how many, many mansions are ! 

I And, far beyond the light of sun or star. 

Four little ones of mine through that fair land 

Are vralking hand in hand ! 

Think you I love not, or that I forget 
These of my loms ? Still this world is fair, 
And I am singing while my eyes are wet 
With weeping in this balmy summer air : 
j Yet 1 ’m not homesick, and the childran here 
j Have need of me, and so my w'ay is clear. 

I I would be joyful as my days go by, 

I Counting God’s meraies to me. He who bore 
; Life’s heaviest cross is mine foravemiore, 

1 And I who wait his coming, shall not I 
I On his sure woi*d rely ? 

i And if sometimes the way be i*ough and steep, 

I Be heavy for the giief he sends to me, 
j Or at my waking I would only weep, 
j Let me remember these are things to be, 

I To work his blessed will until he come 
j To take my hand, and lead me safely home. 

1 ANSO.N' D. F. RANDOLPH. 
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WHY THUS LONGING? 

Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far off, unattained, and dim, 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying, 

Offers up its low perpetual hymn ? 

Wouldst thou listen to its gentle teaching. 

All thy restless yearnings it would still ; 

Leaf and flower and laden bee are preaching 
Thine own sphere, though humble, ’first to fill. 

Poor indeed thou must be, if around thee 
Thou no ray of light and joy canst throw, — 

If no silken cord of love hath bound thee 
To some little world through weal and woe ; 

If no dear eyes thy fond love can brighten, — 
No fond voices answer to thine own ; 

If no brother’s sorrow thou canst lighten 
By daily sympathy and gentle tone. 

Not by deeds that win the crowd’s applauses. 
Not by works that gain thee world-renown. 

Not by martyrdom or vaunted crosses, 

Canst thou win and wear the immortal crown. 

Daily strug^ig, though unloved and lonely. 
Every day a rich reward will give ; 

Thou wilt find, by hearty striving only, 

Aoid tnily loving, thou canst truly live. 

Dost thou revel in the rosy morning, 

When all nature hails the Lord of light. 

And his smile, the mountain-tops adoining. 
Robes yon fragrant fields in radiance bright ? 

Other hands may grasp the field and forest, 
Proud proprietors in pomp may shine ; 

But with fervent love if thou adorest. 

Thou art wealthier, — all the world is thine. 

Yet if through earth’s wide domains thou rovest, 
Sighing that they are not tliine alone, 

Not those fair fields, hut thyself thou lovest. 
And their beauty and thy wealtli are gone. 

Nature wears the color of the spirit ; 

Sweetly to her woishipper she sings ; 

All the glow, the gmce she doth inherit, 

Round her tnistiug child she fondly flings. 

Harriet Winslow sewall. 


O YET WE TRUST THAT SOMEHOW 
GOOD. 

FROM “IK MEMORIAM.** 

O YET we ti*ust that somehow good 
Will be tlie final goal of ill. 

To pangs of nature, sins of will, 

Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroyed, 

Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete ; 

That not a worm is cloven in vain ; 

That not a moth with vain desire 
Is shrivelled in a fniitless tire, 

Or but subserves another’s gain. 

Behold, we know not anything ; 

I can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off — at last, to all, 

And every winter change to spring. 

So runs my dream : but what am 1 ? 

An infant crying in the night : 

An infant crying for the light : 

And with no language but a cry. 

ALFRED Tennyson. 


THE LOVE OF GOD. 

Thott Grace Divine, encircling all, 

A soundless, shoreless sea ! 

Wherein at last our souls must fall, 

0 Love of God most free ! 

When over dizzy heights we go, 

One soft hand blinds our eyes, 

The other leads ns, safe and slow, 

0 Love of God most wise ! 

And though we turn us from thy face, 

And wander wide and long. 

Thou hold’st us still in thine embrace, 

0 Love of God most strong ! 

The saddened heart, the restless soul, 

The toil-worn frame and mind, 

Alike confess thy sweet conti’ol, 

0 Love of God most kind ! 

But not alone thy care we claim, 

Our wayward steps to win ; 

We know thee by a dearer name, 

0 Love of God within ! 

And, filled and quickened by thy breath, 
Our souls ai*e strong and free 
To rise o’er sin and fear and death, 

0 Love of God, to thee 1 

Eliza Scuddek 

LOVE DIVINE, ALL LOVE EXCELLING 

Love divine, all love e:!ccelling, 

Joy of heaven to earth come dowix, 

Fi.\ in us thy humble dwelling, 

All thy faithful ineiTies crown ; 
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Jesus, thou art all compassion ! 

Pure, unbounded love thou art ; 

Visit us with thy salvation, 

Enter every trembling heart. 

Breathe, 0, breathe thy loving spirit 
Into every troubled breast ; 

Let us all in thee inherit, 

Let us find the promised rest ; 

Take away the love of sinning, 

Alpha and Omega be ; 

End of faith, as its beginning. 

Set our heai-ts at liberty. 

Come, almighty to deliver. 

Let us all thy life receive ; 

Sinldenly retuni, and never, 

Never more thy temples leave : 

Thee we would be always blessing, 

Serve thee as thy hosts above ; 

Pray and praise thee without ceasing, 
Glory in thy precious love. 

Finish then thy new creation ; 

Pure, unspotted may we be ; 

Let us see thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored by thee : 

Changed from glory into glory, 

Till in heaven we take our place I 

Till we cast our crowns befom thee, 

Lost in wonder, love, and praise. 

Augustus Toplady. 


I SAW THEE. 

** When thou wast under the fig-tree. I saw thee." 

I .s«AW thee when, as twilight fell. 

And evening lit her fairest star. 

Thy footsteps sought yon quiet dell. 

The world’s confusion left afar. 

1 saw thee when thou stood’st alone, 

Where drooping branches thick o’erhung. 
Thy still retreat to all unknown. 

Hid in deep shadows darkly flung. 

I saw thee when, as died each sound 
Of bleating flock or woodland bird. 
Kneeling, as if on holy ground. 

Thy voice the listening silence heard. 

I saw thy calm, uplifted eyes. 

And marked the heaving of thy breast, 
When rose to heaven thy heartfelt sighs 
For purer life, for perfect rest. 


1 saw the light that o’er thy face 
Stole with a soft, suffusing glow, 

As if, within, celestial grace 

Breathed the same bliss that angels know. 

I saw — what thou didst not — above 
Thy lowly head an open heaven ; 

And tokens of thy Father’s love 
With smiles to thy rapt spirit given. 

I saw thee from that sacred spot 
With firm and peaceful soul depart ; 

I, Jesus, saw thee, — doubt it not, — 

And read the secrets of thy heart ! 

RAY Palmer. 


STEONG SON OF GOD, IMMORTAL LOVE. 

FROM “IN MEMORIAM.'* 

Strong Son of God, iinmoii;al Love, 

Whom we, that have not seen thy face, 

By faith, and faith alone, embrace. 
Believing where we cannot prove ; 

Thine are these orbs of light and shade ; 

Thou madest Life in man and brute ; 

Thou madest Death ; and lo, thy foot 
Is on the skull which thou hast made. 

Thou wilt not leave us in the dust : 

Thou madest man, he knows not why ; 

He thinks he was not made to die ; 

And thou hast made him : thou art just. 

Thou seemest human and divine, 

The highest, holiest manhood, thou : 

Our wills are ours, we know not how ; 

Our wills are ours, to make them thiiie. 

Our little systems have their day ; 

They have their day and cease to be : 

They are but broken lights of thee. 

And thou, 0 Lord, art more than they. 

We have hut faith : we cannot know ; 

For knowledge is of things we see ; 

And yet we trust it comes from thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 

Let knowledge grow from more to more. 

But more of reverence in us dwell ; 

That mind and soul, according well, 

May make one music as before. 

But vaster. We are fools and slight ; 

We mock thee when we do not fear : 

But help thy foolish ones to hear ; 

Help thy vain worlds to bear thy light. 
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Forgive what seemed my sin in me ; 

What seemed my worth since I began ; 
For merit lives from man to man, 

And not from man, 0 Lord, to thee. 

Forgive my grief for one removed, 

Thy creature, whom I found so fair. 

1 trust he lives in thee, and there 
I find him worthier to be loved. 

Forgive these wild and wandering cries, 
Confusions of a wasted youth ; 

Forgive them where they fail in truth. 
And in tliy wisdom make me wise. 

Alfred Tennysox 


THE SOUL’S CRY. 

" I cry unto thee dnUy.**— PS. Ixxxvi. 3. 

0, EVER from the deeps 

Within my soul, oft as 1 muse alone, 

Comes forth a voice that pleads in tender tone ; 
As when one long unblest 
Sighs ever after rest ; 

Or as the wind perpetual murmuring keeps. 

I hear it when the day 

Fades o’er the hills, or ’cross the shimmering sea ; 
In the soft twilight, as is wont to be, 

Without my wish or will, 

While all is hushed and still, 

Like a sad, plaintive cry heard far away. 

Not even the noisy crowd, 

That like some mighty torrent rushing down 
Sweeps clamoring on, this cry of want can drown ; 
But ever in my heart 
Afresh the echoes start ; 

1 hear them still amidst the tumult loud. 

Each waking mom anew 

The sense of many a need returns again ; 

I feci myself a child, helpless as when 
I watched my mother’s eye. 

As the slow houra went by, 

And from her glance my being took its hue. 

I cannot sliajie my way 

Where nameless perils ever may betide. 

O’er slippery steeps whereon my feet may slide ; 
Some mighty hand I crave. 

To hold and help and save, 

And guide me ever when my steps would stray. 

Thera is Iwit One, I know. 

That all my hourly, endless wants can meet ; 

Can shield from harm, recall my w'andermg feet ; 

My God, thy hand can feed 

And day by day can lead 

'Where the sweet sti-eams of i)eace and safety flow. 

Ray Palmer. 


JTEAaMENTS. 

Deity. 

From thee, great God, we spring, to thee we tend. 
Path, motive, guide, original, and end. 

The Ramdter, No. 7. Dr. S. Johnson. 

God sendeth and givetli, both mouth and the meat. 

Good Nusdandiy Lesstms. T. TUSSER. 

’T is Providence alone secures 
In every cliange both mine and yours. 

Fa»le. COWPER. 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event, 

To which the whole creation moves. 

In A/etnortam, Coftciusion. Tenny&O.n. 

Give what thou canst, without thee we are poor ; 
And with thee rich, take what thou wilt away. 

The Task: l^inter Momtng- Walk. COWPER. 

God, from a beautiful necessity, is Love. 

QfltnmoHalt^, M. F. TUPPER. 

Yet I shall temper so 
Justice witli mercy, as may illustrate most 
Them fully satisfied, and thee appease. 

Paradise Lost, Book x. M i LI ON. 

Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 

A hero perish, or a spanw fall, 

Atoms or systems into ruin hurled, 

And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 

Essay on Man., Epistle /. Pope. 

And He that*doth the ravens feed, 

Yea, providently caters for the spaiTOW, 

Be comfort to my age ! 

As Ymt Like //, Act ii. Sc. 3. SMAKEhPEARF.. 

My God, my Fatlier, and my Friend, 

Do not forsake me at my end. 

Translation <tf Dies Iree. Earl OF ROSCOMMON. 

As full, as jierfeet, in vile man that mourns, 

As the rapt seraph that adores and bums : 

To Him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 

He fills. He bounds, connects, and equals all ! 

Essay on Man, Epistle /. POPE. 

To God the Father, God the Son, 

And God the Spirit, three in one ; 

Be honor, praise, and glory given, 

By all on eaith, and all in heaven. 

Glory to the Father and the Son. DR. I, WATTS. 
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Atheism. 

Forth from his dark and lonely hiding-place, 
(Portentous sight !) the owlet Atheism, 

Sailing on obscene wings athwart the noon. 
Drops his blue-fringed lids, and holds them close, 
And, hooting at the glorious Sun in Heaven, 
Cries out, “ Where is it ? ’* 

Fears i?i Solitude. COLER lOGE. 

An atheist’s laugh ’s a poor exchange 
For Deity offended ! 

Epistle to a Young Friend BURNS. 


Of man’s first disobedience and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 

Paradise Lost, Book i. MiLTON. 

Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile. 

Mtssionary Hymn. BISHOP HEBER. 

And he that does one fault at first. 

And lies to hide it, makes it two. 

Divine Songs, DR. I. WATTS 


Preachin'g and Missions. 

I preached as never sure to preach -again, 

And as a dying man to dying men. 

Zjove breathing Thanks and Praise. R. BAXTER . 

What in me is dark 

Illumine, what is low raise and support ; 

That to the height of this great argument 
I may assert eternal Providence, 

And justify the ways of God to men. 

Paradise Lest, Book i. MILTON. 

Time flies, death urges, knells call, heav^ in- 
vites, 

Hell threatens. 

JVight Thoughts, Night \i. DR. E. -VOUNT. 

If goodness lead him not, yet weariness 
May toss him to my breast. 

The Pulley. GEORGE HERBERT. 

\ 

Religion stands on tiptoe in our land, 

Ready to pass to the American strand. 

The Church Militant. GEORGE HERBERT. 

From Greenland’s icy mountains. 

From India’s coral strand. 

Where Afric’s sunny fountains 
Roll down their golden sand. 

Missionary Hymn. BlSHOP UBBER. 


I But, sad as angels for the good man’s sin, 

! Weep to record, and blush to give it in. 

Pleasures ofHepe. T. CAMPBELL. 

About some act, 

That has no relish of salvation in ’t. 

Hamlet, Act iii. Se. a. SHAKESPE.VRE. 

! Long is the way 

I And hard, that out of hell leads up to light. 

I Paradise Lest, Book it. MILTON. 

Commit 

The oldest sins the newest kind of ways. 

Henry lY., Part II Act tv. Se. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

I So farewell hope, and with hope farewell fear. 
Farewell remorse : all good to me is lost. 

Evil, be thou my good. 

Paradise Lest, Book iv. MILTON. 

I 

I Vico is a monster of so frightful mien 
I As to be hated, needs but to be seen. 

I Essay on Man, Epistle II. FOPE. 

i 0 shame, where is thy blush ? 

j Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE 

Conscience. 

Servant of God, well done. 

Paradise Lest, Book vi. MILTON. 


Sin. 

I see the light, and I approve it too. 

Condemn the wrong, and yet the wrong pureue. 

Metamerpheses, vii. so. Tr of Tate &• Stenestreet. OVID. 

Where is the man who has not tried 
How mirth can into folly glide. 

And folly into sin ! 

The Bridal ttf Tnennain, CatU. i. SCOTT. 

There is a method in man’s wickedness, 

It grows np by degrees. 

A Xing and no King, Act v. St. 4. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 

Ay me, how many perils doe enfold 
The righteous man, to make him daily fall. 

Faerie Queeue, Beck i. SPENSER. 


As ever in my gi-eat taskmaster’s eye. 

On hts being arrived to the Age of Twenty-three. MILTON. 

And sure tlie eternal Master found 
His single talent well employed. 

Verses on Robert Levet, DR. S. JOHNSON. 

; Couridemtion, like an angel, came 
! And whijiiied the offending Adam ont of him. 

I Henry K. Act i. Sc. t. SHAKESPEARE. 

I Leave her to Heaven, 

I And to those thorns that in her bosom lodge, 

I To prick and sting her. 

I Hamlet. Act i.Se s- SHAKESPEARE 

[ Why should not conscience have vacation, 

> As well as other courts o’ th’ nation ? 

' Hitdtbras. Part II. Cant. ii. Dr. S. BUTLER. 
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Bemoese. 

Now cottseience wakes despair 
That slumhered, wakes the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be. 

Paradise Lost, Bock iv. MILTON. 

W’hat exile from himself can flee ? 

To zones though more and more remote 
Still, still pursues, where’er I be, 

The blight of life — the demon Thought. 

CAikJe Harold, Cant. i. ByaON. 

Patriae quis ezsul 

Se quoque fugit. 

Odes. Bookii.Odexvii. HORACE. 

Fleeting Good. 

Some fleeting good, that mocks me with the view. 

The Traveller. GOLDSMITH. 

The good he scorned 

Stalked off reluctant, like an ili-used ghost, 

Not to return ; or, if it did, in visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between. 

TheGraoe,PartIl. R. BLAIR. 

Hell. 

All hope abandon, ye who enter here. 

Inferno Cant. in. DaNTB. 

Which way shall I lly 
Infinite wrath, and infinite despair ? 

Which way I fly is hell ; myself am hell ; 

And, in the lowest deep, a lower deep. 

Still threatening to devour me, opens wide. 

To which the hell 1 suffer seems a heaven. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. Milton. 

When all the world dissolves. 

And every creatui’e shall be puiifled, 

All places shall be hell that are not heaven. 

Faustus. C. MARLOWE, 

The Devil. 

The devil hath power 
To assume a pleasing i^pe. 

HaneUt, Act U. Sc. 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

And oftentifnes, to win us to our harm, 

The instniments of darkness tell us truths ; 

Win us with honest trifles, to betray us 
In deepest consequence. 

Mac 6 e^,A€tuSc.^. SHAKESPEARE. 

But the trail of the serpent is over them all. 

Paradise aotd th* Peri. MoORE. 

Respectability. 

Assume a virtue, if you have it not. 

HamUt. Act Hi. St . 4. SHAKESPEARE . 


Htpocbisy. 

That practised falsehood under saintly shew, 
Deep malice to conceal, couched with revenge. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. MILTON 

With devotion’s visage, 

And pious action, we do sugar o’er 
The devil himself. 

Hamlet, Aetiu. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

1 waive the quantum 0 ’ the sin. 

The hazard of concealing ; 

But, och ! it hardens a’ within, 

And petrifies the feeling. 

Epistle to a Yeung Friend. BURNS 

Built God a church, and laughed his word to 
scorn. 

Be/irement. Cowper. 

But then I sigh, and with a piece of scripture 
Tell them that God bids us do good for evil : 
And thus I clothe my naked villany 
With odd old ends stol’n forth of holy writ, 

And seem a saint when most I play the devil. 

jrsng Rickard ///., Act I. Se. 3 ' SHAKESPEARE. 

And the devil did grin, for his darling sin 
Is pride that apes humility. 

The Devils Thoughts. COLERIDGE. 

Fcolesiasticism. 

Christians have burnt each other, quite per- 
suaded 

That all the Apostles would have done as they 
did. 

Don Juan, Cant I Byron. 

Till Peter’s keys some christened Jove adom, 
And Pan to Moses lends his pagan hora. 

The Dunciad, Book iii. POPE. 

i 

! With crosses, relics, crucifixes, 

I Beads, pictures, rosaiies, and x>ixes ; 

I The tools of working out salvation 
By meiu mechanic opemtiou. 

Hudibras, Part III. Cant. 1. DR. S. BUTLER. 

When pious frauds and holy shifts 
Ai'e dispensations and gifts. 

I Hudibras, Parti. Cant. 3. Dr. S. BUTLER. 

In hoi)e to merit heaven by making earth a helL 

Childe Harold, Cant. i. BYRON. 

Spires whose ** silent fijiger.^ point to heaven.” 

The Excursion, Boek^. WORDSWORTH 

To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
j Who never mentions hell to ears polite. 

Moral Essays, Epistle IK 


POPE 
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Perverts the Prophets and purloins the Psalms. 

English Bards and Scotch Reviewers. BYRON. 

The enormous faith of many made for one. 

Essay on Man, Epistle ///. POPE. 

Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 

White, black, and gray, with all their trampery 

Paradise Lost^ Booh iiL MlLTON* 

Theology. 

In Adam’s fall 
We sinned all. 

My Book and Heart 
Must never part. 

Young Obadm, 

David, Josias, — 

All were pious. 

Peter denyed 
His Lord, and cryed. 

Young Timothy 
Learnt sin to iiy. 

Xerxes did die, 

And so must 1. 

Zaccheus he 
Did climb the tri*e 
Our Lord to see. 

Nero England Prtfocr 

Hold thou the good : define it well : 

For fear divine Philosophy 
Should jiush beyond her mai'k, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell. 

In Memonam, TENNYSO.n. 

0 Star-eyed Science ! hast thou wandered there. 
To waft us home the message of despair ? 

Plmsures t^Hope. T. CAMPBELL. 


The Bible. 

When love could teach a monarch to be wise, 
And Gospel-light first dawned fi-om Bullen’s eyes. 

Education a?td Goverume7tt. T. GRAY. 

Just knows, and knows no more, her Bible true. 

Truth. COWPER. 

Within that awful volume lies 
The luysteiy of mysteries ! 

And better had they ne’er been born, 

Who read to doubt, or x*ead to scorn. 

The Monastery. . SCOTT. 


Belief axu Dofbt. 

One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate intuition. 

The Excursion, Booh vi. WOROSW ORTH. 

Nor less 1 deem that there are Powers 
Which of tliemselves our minds impress ; 

That we can feed this mind of ours 
In a wise passiveness. 

Expostulation and R^pty. WORDSWORTH. 

But there are wanderers o’er Eternity 
Whose bark drives on and on, and anchored 
ne’er shall be. 

Childe Harold, Cant, iiu BYRON. 

Whose feiith has centre everywhere, 

Nor cares to fix itself to fonn. 

In Memonam, TENNVSo.N 

But Faith, fanatic Faith, once wedded ftust 
To some dear falsehood, hugs it to the last. 

LallaRoeJtk: Veiled Prophet of Khorasscai. MouRE. 

For forms of government let fools contest ; 
Whate’er is best administered is best : 

For modes of faith let gi'aceless zealots fight ; 

His can’t he wrong whose life is in the right. 

Essay on Man, Epistle III, I'OPE. 

Perplexed in faith, but pure in deeds. 

At last he beat his music out 
There lives more faith in honest doubt. 

Believe me, than in half tlie creeds. 

In Memonam, TENNYSON. 


Jesus Christ. 

Brightest and best of the sons of the morning ! 
Dawn on our darkness, and lend us thine aid. 

Epiphany BISHOP HEBER. 

Some say, that ever ’gainst that season comes 
Wherein our Saviouris birtli is celebrated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night long : 
And then, they say, no spirit dare stir abroad ; 
The nights are wholesome ; then no planets 
strike, 

No fairy takes, nor witch hath power to charm, 
So hallowed and so gi-acious is the time. 

Hamlet, Act i Sc. i, SHARHbPEARE. 

Ill those holy fields. 

Over whose acres walked those blessfed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 

Henry IV, Part /. Act i. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE 
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He was the Word, that spake it ; 

He took the biead and brake it ; 

And what that Word did make it, 

I do believe and take it. 

jOtwtVw Poetns : On the Sacrament. DR. J. DONNE. 


VlllTUE. 

Do well and right, and let the world sink. 

Country Parson. GEORGE HERBERT. 

For blessings ever wait on virtuous deeds, 

And though a late, a sure reward succeeds. 

The Maurntnsr Brtde, Act \ . Se, 12 . W'. CONGREVE. 

That virtue only makes our bliss below, 

And all our knowledge is, ourselves to know. 

Esmy an Man, Eftstle 11/. POPF. 

Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on 
Alps ; 

And pyramids are pyramids in vale.s. 

Each man makes his own stature, builds himself : 
Virtue alone outbuilds the Pj»Tamids ; 

Her monuments shall last when Egypt’s fall. 

Night Thoughts, Night -vi. DR. E. YOUNG. 

Abashed the devil stood, 

And felt how awftil goodness is, and saw 
Virttie in her shape how lovely. 

Paradise Lest, Booh \v. MILTON, 

Count that day lost whose low dc*.sc*eii(Ung sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 

Art of Beading. [Bartlett, p. 6od.J STANIFORD. 

Shine by the side of every path we ti*ead 
With such a lustre, he that runs may read. 

Tiracintum, COWPER. 

Good, the more 

Communicated, more abundant grew-s. 

Paradise Lest, Booh v. MILTON. 

WiBfaUht perliaps, in some nice tenets might 
Be wrong ; his life, T m sure, was in the right. 

On the Death ofCrasluna. A. COWLEY, 

Know tlieu this truth (enough for man to know), 
“ Virtue alone is happiness below.” 

Essay on Man, EpUtU IV. I’OPR 

There buds the promise of celestial worth. 

The Last Day. Boob Hi. I>R. E. VOL’XG. 

The best of what we do and are. 

Just God, foigive. 

Thoughts Suggested on the Banhs o/NBh. WORDSWORTH, 


Tuutii. 

The firste vertue, Aone, if thou wilt lere, 

Is to restreine, and kepeii wel thy tonge. 

The Manciples Tale Chaucer 

0, while you live, tell truth, and shame the devil. 

Henry {V., Pa*^ /. Act iii. Sc. i SHAKESPEARE. 

And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 

And captive good attending captain ill. 

Sonnet LA'Vl. SHAKESPEARE. 

Truth is the highest thing that man may keep. 

The Franketeiius Tale. CHAUCER. 

For truth has such a face and such a mien, 

As to he loved needs only to be seen. 

The Hind and Panther. DRVDEN. 


Charity. 

In Faith and Hope the world will disagree. 

But all mankind’s conceru is charity. 

Essay on Man, Epistle III. POPE. 

VTiene’er I take my walks abroad, 

How many poor I see ! 

What shall I render to my God 
For all his gifts to me ? 

ppinne Songs. UR. I. WATTS. 

Who will not mereie unto others show, 

How can he mercy ever hope to have ? 

Faerie Qxiesne, Book vi. SPENSER. 

T is hers to pluck the amarauthine flower 
Of Faith, and round the sufferer’s temples bind 
Wreaths that endure affliction’s heaviest shower, 
And do not shrink from sorrow’s keenest wind. 

Sennet JiXXV. WORDSWORTH. 

'Uhe primal duties shine aloft, like stars ; 

The charities that soothe, and heal, aitd bless. 
Are scattered at the feet of man, like flowers. 

The Excursion, Booh ix. WORDSWORTH. 

Aud learn the luxury of doing good. 

The Traveller. GOLDb-MiTH. 


Prayer. 

Prayer is the soul’s* sincere desire, 

Uttered or unexpressed, 

Tho motion of a hidden five 
That ti-embles in the bi'east, 

JVhat is Prayer t J. MONTGOMERY. 

And Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his kuees. 

Exhortation to Prayer.'- > 


COWPF.R. 
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The imperfect offices of prayer and praise 

The PxeurstOH^ Rook i. WOUDSWORTH. 

Her eye.s are homes of silent prayer. 

In Memortam TF.N'NYSON. 

0 limed soul ! that, straggliug to be free, 

Art more eugiiged ! Help, angels ! make assay : 
Bow, stubborn knees ; and, heart, with stiings 
of steel, 

Be soft as sinews of the new'-born babe. 

Hamlet, Att iii, 5e:. i bM.VKESPHARK 


RkLIGIOUS MEDITAnON. 

Remote from man, with God he passed the days, 
Prayer all his business, all his pleasum pmise. 

The Hermit T. PARNELL. 

* Or if Sion hill 

Delight thee more, and Siloa’s brook, that flowed 
Fast by the oracle of God. 

Pairadise Lost, Book i. MlL'lON*. 


The Chuistian Life. 

I held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear hpp in divers tones, 

That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 

In Hemoriam, TENNYSON. 

Saint Augustine ! well hast thou said, 

Tljat of our vices we can frame 
A ladder, if we will but tread 

Beneath our feet each deed of shame ! 

The Ladder ofSL Avigustine* LONGF ELLOW. 

Could we forbear dispute, and practise love, 

We .should agree as angels do above. 

Divine Lave, Cant. iii. E. WALLER. 

A Christian is the highest ^•tyle of man. 

Hi£ht Thoughts, Night w. DR. H. YOUNG. 


He.wen. 

If God hath made tUi.s world so fair, 

Where .sin and death abound, 

How beautiful, beyond compare, 

Will paradise be found ! 

The Rarth/nB of Go-Ts Goodness. J. MONTGOMERY. 

We know what we are, but know not what we 
may be. 

Hamlet. Act \ . 5f. 5 . SH AK FS PEAR 'L 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in cloud.s, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul, proud Science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk or milky way. 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 

His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

Essay on Man, Rptsfle 1. POPE. 

This world is all a fleeting show, 

For man’s illusion given ; 

The .smiles of joy, the tear-s of woe, 

Deceitful shine, deceitful flow, — 

There ’s nothing true but Heaven ! 

Sacred Songs : The world ts ail ajteeting show. MOORS. 

Beyond' this vale of tears 
Tliere is a life above. 

Unmeasured by the flight of years ; 

And all that life is love. 

Thelssttesif Life asid Death. J. MONTGOMERY. 

For all we know 

Of what the blessed do above 

I.s, that they sing and that they love. 

While l listen to ihy voice. E. ‘WALLER. 

Of all that is most beauteous imaged there 
In happier l‘)eairty ; raor’e pellucid streams. 

An ampler ether, a diviner air. 

And fields invested with purpureal gleams. 

Ijaodamta. WORDSWORTH. 

Other heights in other lives God willing. 

One Word Mon. R. BROWNING 
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SONNET. 

The World is too niucli with us ; late and soon, 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in nature that is ours ,* 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon 1 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours. 
And are up-gathered now like sleeping flowers ; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune ; 

It moves us not. — Great God 1 I ’d rather be 
A Pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

So might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

.Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Tiiton blow his wreathed horn. 

William Wordsworth. 


NATURE. 

The bubbling brook doth leap when I come by, 
Because my feet And measure with its call ; 

The birds know when the friend they love is nigh. 
For I am known to them, both great and small. 
The flower that on the lonely hillside grows 
Expects me there when spring its bloom has given ; 
And many a tree and bush my wanderings knows. 
And e’en the clouds and silent stare of heaven ; 
For he who with his IVIaker walks aright. 

Shall be their loi'd as Adam was before ; 

His ear shah, catch each sound with new delight. 
Each object wear the dress that then it wore ; 
And he, as when erect in soul he stood. 

Hear from his Father's lip.s that all is good. 

JONES Very. 


COME TO THESE SCENES OF PEACE. 

ConSE to these scenes of peace, 

Where, to livers muimuring. 

The sweet bu-ds all the summer sing, 
Where cares and toil and sadness cease ! 
Stranger, does thy heart deplore 
Friends whom thou wilt see no more ? 


Does thy wounded spirit prove 
Pangs of hopeless, severed love ? 

Thee the stream that gushes clear. 

Thee the birds that carol near 
Shall soothe, as silent thou dost lie 
And dream of their wild lullaby ; 

Come to bless these scenes of peace, 

Where cares and toil and sadness cease. 

WILLIAM Lisle Bowles. 


TINTERN ABBEY. 

Five years have past ; five summers, with the 
length 

Of five long wintere ! and again I hear 
These waters,*ro]lingfrom theii*niouutain-springs 
With a soft inland murmur. — Once again 
Do I behold these steep and lofty cliffs, 

That on a wild, secluded scene impress 
I'houghts of more deep seclusion, and connect 
The landscape with the quiet of the sky. 

The day is come when 1 again repose 
Here, under this dark sycamore, and view 
These plots of cottage-ground, these orchard-tufts, 
Which at this season, wdth their unripe fruits, 
Are clad in one green hue, and lose themselves 
Mid groves and copses. Once again I see 
These hedge-rows, hai’dly hedge-row's, little lines 
Of sportive wood run wild : these pastoral fanns. 
Green to the very door ; and wreaths of smoke 
Sent up, in silence, from among the trees ! 

With some uncertain notice, as might seem 
Of vagrant dwellers in the houseless woods, 

Or of some hermit’s cave, where by his fire 
The hermit sits alone. 

These beauteous forms, 
Through a long absence, have not been to me 
A.S is a landscape to a blind man’s eye ; 

But oft, in lonely rooms, and mid the din 
Of towns and cities, 1 have owed to them, 
lu hours of weariness, sensations sweet, 

Felt in the blood, and felt along the heart ; 

And passing even into my purer mind, 

•The River Wye. 
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AVith tranquil restoration : — feelings too 
Of uurenieinbered pleasure : such, perliaps. 

As have no slight or trivial influence 
On that best portion of a good man’s life, 

His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love. Is or less, 1 trust, 

To them I may have owed another gift, 

Of aspect morn sublime ; that blessfed mood. 

In which the burden of the mysteiy. 

In which tlie heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 

Is lightened, — that serene and blessM mood. 
In which the affections gently lead us on, 

Until, the breath of this corporeal frame 
And even the motion of oui* human blood 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul : 

While with an eye made qniet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 

We see into the life of tilings. 

If this 

Be but a vain belief, yet, 0, how oft — 

In darkness and amid the many shapes 
Of joyless daylight ; when the fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 

Have hung upon the beatings of my heart — 
How oft, in spirit, have I turned to thee, 

0 sylvan Wye ! thou wanderer thixmgh the woods, 
How often has my spmt turned to thee ! 

And now, with gleams of half-extinguished 
thought, 

With many recognitions dim and faint, 

And somewhat of a sad perplexity, 

The picture of the mind revives again : 

While here I stand, not only with the sense 
Of present pleasure, hut with pleasing thoughts 
That in this moment there is life and food 
For future yeara. And so I dare to hope. 
Though changed, no doubt, from what I was when 
firat 

1 came among these hills : when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the Hid(*s 
Of the deep rivers, and the lonely sti'eams, 
Wherever nature led : more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(The coarser pleasures of my boyish days 

And their glad animal movements all gone by) 
To me was all in all. — I cannot paint 
What then I was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion : the tall rock. 

The mountain, and the deep and gloomy wood, 
Theu colora and their forms, were then to me 
An appetite ; a feeling and a love. 

That had no need of;a remoter chami 
By thoughts supplied, nor any interest 
Unhonwed from thte eye. — That time is i>ast, 


And all its aching joys are now no mora, . 

And all its dizzy raptures. Not for this 
Paint I, nor mourn nor murmur ; other gifts 
Have followed ; for such loss, I would believe. 
Abundant recompense. For I have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the houi*' 

Of thoughtless youth ; hut hearing oftentimes 
The still, sad music of humanity, 

Nor hai-sh nor giuting, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue. And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts ; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply inteifused, 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean, and the living air. 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man ; 

A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I 
still 

A lover of the meadows and the woods, 

And mountains ; and of all that w^e behold 
From this green earth ; of all the mighty world 
Of eye, and ear, — both what they half create,*- 
And what perceive ; well pleased to recognize 
In nature and the language of the sense. 

The anchor of my purest thoughts, the nuise. 
The guide, the guardian of my heart, and soul 
Of all my moral being. 

Nor perchance, 

If I were not thus taught, should I the more 
Suffer my genial spirits to decay : 

For thou art with me here upon the hanks 
Of this fair river ; thou my dearest friend, 

My dear,' dear friend ; and in thy voice I catch 
The language of my former heart, and read 
My fonner pleasures in the shooting lights 
Of thy wild eyes. 0, yet a little while 
May 1 behold in thee what 1 was once, 

My dear, deal* sister ! and this prayer I make,, 
Knowing that Nature never did betray 
The heart that loved her ; ’t is her privilege, 
Through all the years of this our life, to lead 
From joy to joy : for she can so inform 
The mind tliat is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of daily life, 

Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb- 
Our cheerful faith, that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings. Therefore let the moon 
Shine on thee in thy solitary walk ; 

And let the misty mountain-winds he free 

* “This line has ^ efos^ resemblance to an admirable Une of 
Young's, the eicact expression of which I do not recollect. * — Tkb. 
AUThUK. 




Dra'wn by Thomas R, MatUfy, 


THE SILENCE OF THE HILLS. 

The windy forest, rousing from its sleep, 

Voices its heart in hoarse Titanic roar ; 

The ocean bellows from its rocky shore; 

The cataract, that haunts the rugged steep. 

Makes mighty music in its headlong leap ; 

The clouds have voices, and the rivers pour 
Their floods in thunder down to ocean’s floor; — 

The hills alone mysterious silence keep. 

They cannot rend the ancient chain that bars 
Their iron lips, nor answer back the sea 
That calls to them far off in vain; the stars 
They cannot hail, nor their wild brooks. Ah me! 
What cries from out their stony hearts will break, 

In God’s great day, when all that sleep shall wake 1 

William Prescott Foster. 



Drawn by Thomas R. Manley. 


EVENING. 

From upland slopes I see the cows file by, 

Lowing, great-chested, down the homeward trail, 

By dusking fields and meadows shining pale 
With moon-tipped dandelions; flickering high, 

A peevish night-hawk in the western sky 
Beats up into the lucent solitudes. 

Or drops with griding wing; the stilly woods 
Grow dark and deep, and gloom mysteriously. 

Cool night- winds creep and whisper in mine ear; 

The homely cricket gossips at my feet; 

From far-off pools and wastes of reeds I hear 
With ebb and change the chanting frogs break sweet 
In full Pandean chorus; one by one 
Shine out the stars, and the great night comes on. 

Archibald Lampman. 
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To Wow against thee : and, in after yeai*s, 

When these wild ecstasies shall he matured 
Into a sober pleasure ; when thy mind 
Shall be a mansion for all lovely forms, 

Thy memoiy be as a dwelling-place 

For all sweet sounds and harmonies ; 0, then, 

If solitude or fear or pain or grief 

Should be thy portion, with what healing thoughts 

Of tender joy wilt thou remember me. 

And these my exhortations ! Nor, perchance, — 
If I should be where I no more can hear 
Thy voice, nor catch from thy wild eyes these 
gleams 

Of past existence, — wilt thou then forget 
That on the banks of this delightful stream 
We stood together ; and that I, so long 
A worshipper of Nature, hither came 
Unwearied in that service : rather say 
With warmer love, — 0, with far deeper zeal 
Of holier love. Nor wilt thou then forget 
That after many w^anderings, many years 
Of absence, these steep woods and lofty cliffs. 
And this green pastoral landscape, were to me 
More dear, both for themselves and for thy sake ! 

William Wordsworth. 


FOR A COPY OF THEOCRITUS. 

VILLANELLE. 

FROM “ ESSAYS IN OLD FRENCH FORMS OF VERSE." 

0 SiNGBK of the field and fold, 

Theocritus ! Pan’s pipe was thine, — 
Tliine was the happier Age of Gold. 

For thee the scent of new-turaed mould. 
The beehives and the inurmuriug pine, 

0 Singer of the field and fold ! 

Thou saiig’et the simple feasts of old, — 
The beecheu bowl made glad with wine : 
Tliine was tlie happier Age of Gold. 

Thou bad’st the rustic loves be told, 

Thou had’st the tuneful meds comhiue, 

0 Singei’ of the field and fold ! 

And round thee, ever laughings rolled 
The blithe and blue SiciUau brine : 

Thine was the happier Age of Gold. 

Alas for us ! Our songs are cold ; 

Our Northern suns too sadly shine : — 

0 Singer of the field and fold. 

Thine was the hap^ner Age of Gold \ 

Austin Dcbson. 


NATURE’S CHAIN. 

FROM “ THE ESSAY ON MAN." 

Look round our world ; behold the chain of love 
Combining all below and all above, 

See plastic nature working to this end, 

The single atoms each to other tend. 

Attract, attracted to, the next in ijlace. 

Formed and impelled its neighbor to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 

Pi’ess to one centre still, the general good. 

See dying vegetables life sustain. 

See life dissolving vegetate again : 

All forms that perish other forms supply 
(By turns w^e catch the vital breath, and die) ; 
Like hubbies on the sea of matter borne, 

They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 
Nothing is foreign ; parts relate to whole ; 

One all-extending, all-preserving Soul 
Connects each being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 

All served, all serving ; nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, nnknowm. 

Has God, thou fool ! w^orked solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food ? 

Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn, 

For him as kindly spreads the flowery lawn. 

Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings ? 

Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates liis wrings. 

Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat ? 

Loves of his own and raptures swell the note. 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride 
Shai'es with liis lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain ? 
The birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year ? 

Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 

The hog that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labors of this lord of all. 

Know, Naturo’s children all divide her care ; 
The fiu* that wrarms a monarch warmed a bear. 
Wliile man exdaims, “See all things for my use ! ” 
“ See man for mine ! ” replies a pampered goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

ALEXANDER POFE 


EACH AND ALL. 

Little tliiuks, in the fleld, you red-cloaked 
clown, 

Of thee from the hill-top looking down ; 

The heifer that lows iu the upland fam, 
Far-heard, lows not tliine ear to chaim ; 

The sexton, tolling his liell at noon. 

Deems not that great Napoleon 
Stops his horse, and lists with delight. 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
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Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to .thy neighbor's creed has lent. 

All are needed by e^ch one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 

I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

I brought him home, in his nest, at even ; 

He sings the song, but it pleases not now. 

For 1 did not bring home the river and sky ; — 
He sang to my ear, — they sang to my eye. 

The delicate shells lay on the shore ; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave ; 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

1 fetched my sea-bom treasures home ; 

Blit the poor, unsightly, noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore. 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 
The lover watched his graceful maid, 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 
Was woven still by the snow-white choir. 

At last she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage ; — 
The gay enchantment was undone, 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 

Then I said, “I covet tnith ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth.” — 
As 1 spoke, beneath my feet 
The ground-pine curled its pretty wi'eath. 
Running over the club-moss hun-s ,* 

1 inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and hrs ; 

Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground ; 

Over me soared the eternal sky, 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again I saw, again 1 heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird ; — 

Beauty through my senses stole ; 

I yielded myself to the periect whole. 

RALPH Waldo Emskson. 


RETIREMENT- 

INSCRIPTION IN A HERUITACa 

Beneath this stony roof reclined, 
i soothe to xteace my pensive mind ; 

And wdiile, to shade my lowly cave, 
Embowering elms their umbrage wave, 
And while the maple dish is mine, — 

The heechen cup, unstained with wine, — 
I scorn the gay licentious crowd, 

Nor heed the toys that deck the proud. 


Within my limits, lone and still, 

The blackbird pipes in artless trill ; 

Fast by my couch, congenial guest, 

The wren has wove her mossy nest : 

From busy scenes and brighter skies, 

To lurk with innocence, she flies, 

Here hopes in safe repose to dwell, 

Nor aught suspects the sylvan cell. 

At mom I take my customed round, 

To mark how buds yon shrubby mound, 
And every opening primrose count, 

That trimly paints my blooming mount ; 

^ Or o’er the sculptures, quaint and rude, 
That grace my gloomy solitude, 

I teach in winding wreaths to stmy 
Fantastic ivy’s gadding spray. 

At eve, within yon studious nook, 

I ope my brass-emhossbd book, 

Portrayed with many a holy deed 
Of martyi’S, crowned with heavenly meed ; 
Then, as my taper waxes dim, 

Chant, ere I sleep, my measured hymn. 
And, at the close, the gleams behold 
Of parting wings, bedropt with gold. 

While such pure joys my bliss create, 

Who but would smile at guilty state ? 

Who hut would wish his holy lot 
In calm oblivion’s humble grot ? 

Who but would cast his pomp away, 

To take my staff, and amice gray ; 

And to the world’s tumultuous stage 
Prefer the blameless hennitage ? 

THOMAS WARTON. 


ON A BEAUTIFUL DAY. 

0 UNSEEN Spirit ! novr a calm divine 
Comes forth from thee, rejoicing earth and air ! 

Trees, hills, and houses, all distinctly shine. 
And thy great ocean slumbers everywhere. 

The mountain ridge against the puiqile sky 
Stands cleai* and strong, witli darkened rocks 
and dells, 

And cloudless brightness opens wide and high 
A home aerial, whei'c thy presence dwells. 

The chime of hells remote, the mumuring sea, 
The song of birds in whispering copse and wood, 

Tlie distant voice of children’s thoughtless glee, 
And maiden’s song, are all one voice of good. 
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Amid the leaves’ green mass a sunny play 
Of flash and shadow stirs like inward life : 
The ship’s white sail glides onward far away, 
Unhaiiuted by a dream of storm or strife. 

John sterling. 


INVOCATION TO LIGHT. 

FKO.M “ PARADISE LOST," BOOK III. 

Hail, holy Light, offspring of Heaven first-bom ! 

Or of the Eternal coetemal beam 

May I express thee unblamed ? since God is light, 

And never but iu unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thee, 

Bright effluence of bright essence increate ! 

Or hear’st thou rather pure ethereal stream, 
Whose fountain who shall tell ? Before the sun, 
Before the heavens, thou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle, didst invest 
The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and foimiless infinite. 

Thee I revisit now with bolder wing. 

Escaped the Stygian pool, though long detained 
In that obscure sojourn, while in my flight 
Through utter and through middle darkness 
borne, 

With other notes than to the Orphean lyre, 

I sung of Chaos and eternal Night, 

Taught by the heavenly Muse to venture down 
The dark descent, and up to re-ascend, 

Though hard and rare : thee I revisit safe, 

And feel thy sovereign vital lamp ; but thou 
Revlsitest not these eyes, that roll in vain 
To find thy piercing ray, and find no dawn ; 

So thick a drop serene hath quenched their orbs. 
Or dim suffusion veiled. Yet not the more 
Cease I to wander where the Muses haunt 
Clear spring, or shady grove, or sunny hill, 

Smit with the love of sacred song ; but chief 
Thee, Sion, and the flowery brooks beneath, 
That wash thy hallowed feet, and warbling flow. 
Nightly I visit : nor sometimes forget 
Those other two equalled with me in fate, 

So were I equalled with them in renown, 

Blind Thamyris and blind Mseonides, 

And Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old : 

Then feed on thoughts that voluntaiy move 
Hamionious numbers ; as the wakeful biid 
Sings darkling, and in shadiest covert hid 
Tunes her nocturnal note. Thus with the year 
Seasons return, but not to me returns 
Day, or tlie sweet approach of even or mom, 

Or sight of vernal hloom, or summer’s rose, 

Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 

But cloud, instead, and ever-during dark, 
Sun-omids me, from the cheerful ways of men 


Cut off, and for the book of knowledge fair 
Presented with a univereal blank 
Of natme's works, to me expunged and rased, 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out. 

So much the rather thou, celestial Light, 

I Shine inward, and the mind through all her 
I powers 

Imdiate ; there plant eyes, all mist from thence 
Purge and disperse, that I may see and tell 
Of things invisible to mortal sight. 

Milton. 


FROM THE “HYMN TO LIGHT.* 

S.\Y, from what golden quivers of the sky 
Do all thy winged aiTOws fly ? 

Swiftness and Power by birth are thine : 
From thy great sire they came, thy sire, the 
Word Divine. 

Thou iu the Moon’s bright chariot, proud and 

Dost thy bright wood of stars survey ; 
And all the year dost with thee bring 
Of thousand floweiy lights thine own nocturnal 
spring. 

Thou, Scythian-like, dost round thy lands 
above 

The Sun's gilt tent forever move, 

And still, as thou in pomp dost go. 

The shining pageants of the world attend thy 
show- 

Nor amidst all these triumphs dost thou scorn 
The humble glow-woms to adorn, 

And with those living spangles gild 
(O greatness without piide !) the bushes of the 
field. 

Night and her ugly subjects thou dost fright, 
And Sleep, the lazy owl of night ; 
Ashamed, and fearful to appear, 

They screen their horrid shapes with the black 
hemisphere. 

At thy appearance, Grief itself is said 

To slmke his wings, and rouse his head : 
And cloudy Care has often took 
A gentle beamy smile, reflected from thy look. 

I 

At thy appearance, fear itself grows hold ; 

Thy sunshine melts away his cold. 

! Encoui'aged at the sight of thee 

To the cheek color comes, and firmness to the 
1 knee., 
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When, goddess, thou lift’st up thy wakened 
head 

Out of the morning's pui*ple bed, 

Thy <iuire of birds about thee play, 

And all the joyful world salutes the nsiug day. 

All the world’s bravery, that delights our eyes, 
Is but thy several liveries ; 

Thou the rich dye on them bestow*.st. 

Thy nimble pencil paints this landscape as thou 
go’st. 

A crimson garment in the rose tlioii vrear’st ; 

A crown of studded gold thou bear’st ; 
Tlie virgin-lilies, in their white. 

Are clad but with the lawn of almost naked light. 

The violet, Spring’s little infant, stands 
Girt in thy purple swaddling-bands ; 

On the fair tulip thou dost dote ; 

Thou cloth’st it in a gay and party-colored coat. 

Through the soft w'ays of heaven, and air, and 
sea, 

Which open all their pores to thee, 

Like a clear river thou dost glide, 

And with thy living stream through the close 
channels slide. 

But the vast ocean of unbounded day. 

In the empyrean heaven does stay. 

Thy rivers, lakes, and springs, below, 
From thence took first their rise, thither at last 
must flow. 

Abraham Cowley. 


DAYBREAK. 

A WIND came up out of the sea. 

And said, “ 0 mists, make room for me ! ” 

It. hailed the ships, and cried, ** Sail on. 
Ye mariners, the night is gone I ” 

And hurried landward far away. 

Crying, “ Awake ! it is the day ! ” 

It said unto the foi*est, “Shout ! 

Hang all your leafy banners out t ” 

It touched the wood-hird’s folded wing, 
And said, “ O bird, awake and sing 1 ” 

And o’er the fanns, “ 0 chanticleer. 

Your clarion blow ; the day is near I ” 

It whispered to the fields of com, 

“ Bow down, and hail the coming mom !” 


It shouted through the belfry-tower, 

“ Awake, 0 bell ! proclaim the hour.” 

It crossed the churchyard with a sigh, 
And said, “ Not yet ! in quiet lie.” 

HENRY W'ADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


MORNING SONG. 

Up 1 quit thy bow'er ! late wears the hour, 
Long have the rooks cawed round the tower ; 
O’er flower and ti’ee loud hums the bee. 

And the wild kid sports merrily. 

The sun is bright, the sky is clear ; 

Wake, lady, "wake ! and hasten here. 

Up, maiden fair ! and bind thy hair, 

And rouse thee in the breezy air ! 

The lulling stream that soothed thy dream 
Is dancing in the sunny beam. 

Waste not these horn’s, so fresh, so gay : 
Leave thy soft couch and haste away ! 

Up ! Time wdll tell the morning bell 
Its semce-souiid has chiin6d well ; 

The aged crone keeps house alone, 

The reai)ers to the fields are gone. 

Lose not these horn’s, so cool, so gay : 

Lo 1 while thou sleep’s! they haste away ! 

Joanna baillic. 


MORNING. 

In the barn the tenant cock, 

Close to partlet perched on high, 

Bmkly crow's (the shepherd’s clock !) 
Jocund that the morning ’s nigh. 

Swiftly frcm the mountain’s hrow, 
Shadows, nursed by night, retire : 

And the peeping sunbeam now, 

Paints with gold the village spiie. 

Philomel forcakes the thorn, 

Plaintive where she prates at night ; 

And the lark, to meet the morn, 

Soars beyond the shepherd's sight. 

From the low-roofed cottage ridge, 

See the chattering swallow spring ; 

Dariing through the one-arched bridge, 
Quick she dips her dappled wing. 

Now the pine-tree’s waving top 
Gently greets the morning gale : 

K idlings now begin to ci’op 
Daisies, on Gie dewy dale. 
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From the balmy sweets, uncloyed 
(Restless till her task he done), 

Now the busy bee ’s employed 
Sipping dew before the sun. 

Trickling through the creviced i*ock, 

Where the limpid sti’eam distils, 

Sweet refireshment waits the flock 
When 't is sun-drove from the hills. 

Colin ’s for the promised com 
(Ere the harvest hopes are ripe) 

Anxious ; — whilst the huntsman’s horn, 
Boldly sounding, drowns his pipe. 

Sweet, 0 sweet, the warbling throng, 

On the white emblossomed spray ! 

Natui'e's nnivei’sal song 
Echoes to the rising day. 

John cuwingham. 


THE NORTHERN LIGHTS. 

To claim the Arctic came the sun 
With banners of the burning zone. 

Unrolled upon their airy spars, 

They froze beneath the light of staits ; 

And there they float, those streamers old, 
Those Northern Lights, forever cold ! 

Ben r AM IN franklin tavlor. 


DAWN. 

The night was dark, though sometimes a faint 
star 

A little while a little space made bright. 

The night was long and like an iron bai‘ 

Lay heavy on the laud : till o’er the sea 
Slowly, within the East, there grew a light 
Which balf was stai’light, and half seemed to be 
The herald of a greater. The pale white 
Turned slowly to pale rose, and up the height 
Of heaven slowly climbed. The gmy sea grew 
Ro.se-eolored like the sky. A white gull flew 
Straight towaixl the utmost boundary of the East, 
Where slowly the luse gathered and iucmased. 

It was as on the opening of a door 
By one that in his hand a lamp doth hold. 
Whose flame is hidden by the gaimeut’s fold, — 
The still air moves, the wide room is less dim. 

More bright the East became, the ocean turned 
Dark and more dark against the brightening 
sky, — 

Sharper against the sky the long sea line. 

The hollows of the breakers on the shore 
Were gi*een like leaves whereon no snn doth .shine. 
Though white- the outer branches of the ti'ee. 


From rose to red the level heaven burned 
Then sudden, as if a sword fell fi’om on high, 

A blade of gold flashed on the horizon’s rim. 

Richard Watson gilder. 


PACK CLOUDS AWAY. 

Pack clouds away, and welcome day, 

With night we banish soitow ; 

Sweet air, blow soft ; mount, lark, aloft, 

To give my love good morrow. 

Wings from the wind to please her mind, 
Notes from the lark I ’ll boiTow : 

Bird, prune thy wing ; nightingale, sing. 

To give my love good morrow. 

To give my love good moiTow, 

Notes from them all I ’ll borrow. 

Wake from thy nest, i*obin redbreast, 

Sing, birds, in every fuiTow ; 

And from each hill let music shrill 
Give my fair love good moiTow, 

Blackhii*d and thrush in eveiy hush. 

Stare, linnet, and cock-spaiTow, 

You petty elves, amongst youraelves, 

Sing my fair love good mon*ow. 

To give my love good morrow, 

Sing, birds, in every furrow. 

Thomas He^vood. 


MORNING. 

FROM “ THE MINSTREL.” 

But who the melodies of mom can tell ? 

The wild brook babbling down the mountain- 
side ; 

The lowing herd ; the sheepfold’s simple bell ; 
The pipe of early shepherd dim descried 
In tlie lone valley ; echoing fai* and wide 
The clamorous horn along the cliffs above ; 
The hollow murmur of the ocean-tide ; 

The hum of bees, the linnet’s lay of love. 

And the full choir riiat wakes the univei-sal grove. 

The cottage curs at early x)ilgrini bark ; 
Crowned with her xmil the triijpiiig milkmaid 
sings ; 

The whistling ploughman stalks afield ; and, 
hark! 

Down the rough slope tlie ponderous wagon 
rings ; 

Through rustling com the hare astonished 
springs ; 

Slow tolls the village-clock the drowsy hour ; 
The partridge burets away on whirring wings ; 
Deep mourns the turtle in sequestered bower. 
And shrill lark carols clear from her aerial towei*. 

JAMF.S bfattie. 
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THE SABBATH MORNIXG. 

With silent awe I hail the sacred mom, 

That slowly wakes while all the fields are still ! 
A soothing calm on every breeze is home ; 

A graver murmur gurgles from the rill ; 

And echo answers softer from the hill ; 

And sweeter sings the linnet from the thorn : 
The skylark warbles in a tone less shrill* 

Hail, light serene ! hail, sacred Sahbath morn ! 
The rooks float silent by in airy drove ; 

The sun a placid yellow lustre throws ; 

The gales that lately sighed along the grove 
Have hushed their downy wings in dead repose ; 
The hoveling rack of clouds forgets to move, — 
So smiled the day when the first mom arose ! 

JOHN Leyden. 


BilVE BU MIDI. 

When o’er the mountain steeps 
The liazy noontide creeps. 

And the shrill cricket sleeps 
Under the grass ; 

When soft the shadows lie, 

And clouds sail o’er the sky, 

And the idle winds go by, 

W^ith the heavy scent of blossoms as they pass, — 

Then, when the silent stream 
Lajises as in a dream. 

And the water-lilies gleam 
Up to the sun ; 

When the hot and burdened day 
Rests on its downward way, 

When the moth forgets to play. 

And the plodding ant may dream her work is 
done, — 

Then, from tlie noise of war 
And the din of earth afar, 

Like some forgotten 'star 
Drojit from the sky, — 

The sounds of love and feai*, 

All voices sad and clear, 

Banished to silence di'ear, — 

The willing thrall of trances sweet 1 lie. 

Some melancholy gale 
Breathes its mysterious tale. 

Till the rose’s lips grow pale 
With her sighs ; 

And o’er my thoughts are cast 
Tints of the vanished past, 

Glories that faded fast. 

Renewed to splendor in my dreaming eyes. 


As poised on vibrant wings, 

Wliere its sweet treasure swings, 

The honey-lover clings 
To the red flowers, — 

So, lost in vivid light, 

So, rapt from day and night, 

I linger in delight, 

Enraptured o’er the vision-freighted hours. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 


A SUMMER NOON. 

Who has not dreamed a world of bliss 
On a bright sunny noon like this, 

Couched by his native brook’s green maze. 
With comrade of his boyish days, 

While all around them seemed to he 
Just as in joyous infancy ? 

Who has not loved, at such an hour, 

Upon that heath, in birchen bower. 

Lulled in the poet’s dreamy mood, 

Its wild and sunny solitude ? 

While o’er the waste of purple ling 
You mark a sultry glimmering ; 

Silence herself there seems to sleep. 

Wrapped in a slumber long and deep, 

Where slowly stray those lonely sheep 
Through the tall foxglove’s crimson bloom, 
And gleaming of the scattered broom. 

Love you not, then, to list and hear 
Tlie crackling of the gonse-flowers near, 
Pouring an orange-scented tide 
Of fragrance o’er the desert wide ? 

To hear the buzzard's whimpering shrill, 
Hovering above you high and still ? 

Tlie twittering of the biiri that dwells 
Among the heath’s delicious bells ? 

While round your bod, o’er fem and blade. 
Insects in green and gold arrayed, 

The sun’s gay tribes have lightly strayed ; 
And sweeter sound their huiiiiiiing wings 
Thau the proud luinstrel’s echoing strings. 

WlLLIASI HOWITT. 


NOONTIDE. 

Beneath a shivering canopy i^ecliued, 

Of aspeu-Ieaves that wave without a wind, 

I love to iie, when lulling breezes stir 
The spiiy cones that tremble on the fir ; 

Or wander mid the dark-green fields of broom. 
When xieers in scattered tufts the yellow bloom ; 
Or trace the path with tangling furze o’ernin, 
Wlieii bursting seed-hells crackle in the sun, 
And pittering grasshoppers, confus’dly shrill. 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill : 
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Sweet grasshopper, who lov’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribhed clover’s eye, 

To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest,^ 
Unseen thy^ foim, and undisturbed thy rest, 

Oft -have I listening mused the sultry day, 

And wondered what thy chirping song might say, 
When naught was heard along the blossomed lea, 
To join thy music, save the listless bee. 

John Leyden. 


THE MIDGES DANCE ABOON THE BURN. 

The midges dance aboon the bmm ; 

The dews begin to fa’ ; 

The pairtricks down the mshy holm 
Set up their e ening ca’. 

Now loud and clear the blackbii-d’s sang 
Rings through the briery ahaw, 

While, flitting gay, the sw'allows play 
Around the castle wa*. 

Beneath the golden gloamin’ sky 
The mavis mends her lay ; 

The redbreast pours his sweetest stinins 
To charm the lingering day ; 

While weary yeldrins seem to wail 
Their little nestlings torn, 

The merry wren, frae den to den, 

Gaes jinking through the thorn. 

The rosea fauld their silken leaves. 

The foxglove shuts its bell ; 

The honeysuckle and the birk 
Spread fi*agrance through the dell. 

Let others crowd the giddy court 
Of mirth and revelry, 

The simple joys that nature yields 
Are dearer far to me. 

ROBERT TAXNAKILL. 


DAY IS DYING. 

FROM "THE SPANISH GYPSY." 

Day is dying 1 Float, 0 song, 
Down the westward river, 

Req^uiem chanting to the Day, — 
Day, the mighty Giver. 

Pierced by shafts of Time he bleeds, 
Melted rabies sending 

Through the river and the sky. 
Earth and heaven blending : 

All the long-drawn eailihy banks 
Up to cloud-land lifting : 

Slow between them drifts the'swan, 
’Twixt two heavens drifting. 


Wings half open, like a flower 
Inly deeper flushing, 

Neck and breast as viigin’s pure, — 
Virgin proudly blushing. 

Day is dying ! Float, 0 svran, 

Down the ruby river ; 

Follow, song, in requiem 
To the mighty Giver. 

Marian Evans Lewes Cross {George Eliot) 


THE EVENING WIND. 

Spirit that breathest through my lattice : thou 
That cool’st the twilight of the sultry day ! 
Gi-atefuUy flows thy freshness round my brow ; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play. 
Riding all day the wild blue waves till now. 
Roughening their crests, and scattering high 
their spray, 

And swelling the white sail. I welcome thee 
To the scorched land, thou wanderer of the sea I 

Nor I alone, — a thousand bosoms round 
Inhale thee in the fulness of delight ; 

And languid foims rise up, and pulses bound 
Livelier, at coining of the wind of night ; 

And languishing to hear thy welcome sound, 
Lies the vast inland, stretched beyond the sight. 
Go forth into the gathering shade ; go forth, — 
God’s blessing breathed upon the fainting earth ! 

Go, rock the little wood-binl in his nest ; 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars ; and 
rouse 

The wide old wood from his majestic rest, 
Summoning, from the innumerable boughs. 
The strange deep harmonies that haunt his breast. 

Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 
The shutting flower, and darkling waters pass, 
And where the o’ershadowing branches sweep 
the grass. 

Stoop o’er the place of graves^ and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone, 
That they who near the churchyard willows stray, 
And listen in the deepening gloom, alone, 

May think of gentle souls that passed away, 
Like thy pure breath, into the vast unknown. 
Sent forth from heaven among the sons of men, 
And gone into the boundless heaven again. 

i 

I The faint old man shall lean his silver head 
To feel thee ; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 

I And dry the moistened curls that overspread 
I His temples, while his hr^thing grows more 
^ deep ; 
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And they who stand about the sick man’s bed 
Shall joy to listen to thy distant sweep, 

And softly part his curtains to allow 
Thy visit, grateful to his burning brow. 

Go, — but the circle of eternal change. 

Which is the life of nature, shall restoi’e. 

With sounds and scents from all thy mighty 
range, 

Thee to thy birthplace of the deep once mom. 
Sweet odora in the sea air, sweet and strange. 
Shall tell the homesick mariner of the shore ; 
And, listening to thy miimur, he shall deem 
He hears the rustling leaf and ninning stream. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


THE EVENING STAR. 

Star that bringest home the bee. 

And sett’st the weary laborer free ! 

If any star shed peace, *t is thou, 

That send’st it from above, 

Appearing when heaven’s breath and brow 
Are sweet as hem we love. 

Come to the luxuriant skies, 

"Whilst the landscape’s odors rise, 

Whilst far-off lowing herds are heard. 

And songs when toil is done, 

Fi*om cottages whose smoke unstirred 
Curls yellow in the sun. 

Star of love’s soft interviews. 

Parted lovers on thee muse ; 

Their remembi'ancer in heaven 
Of thrilling vows thou art. 

Too delicious to he riven 
By absence from the heart. 

Thomas Campbell. 


CAPE-COTTAGE AT SUNSET. 

We stood upon the i*agged rocks, 

When the long day was nearly done ; 

The waves had ceased their sullen shocks, 
And lapped our feet with murmuring tone. 

And o’er the hay in streaming locks 
Blew the red tresses of the sun. 

Along the w’est the golden bars 
Still to a deeper glory grew ; 

'Above our heads the faint, few stars 
Looked out from the nnfathomed blue; 

And the' fair city’s damorons jars 
Seemed melted in that evening hue. 


0 sunset sky ! 0 purple tide ! 

0 friends to friends that closer pressed ! 
Those glories have in darkness died, 

And ye have left my longing breast. 

1 could not keep you by my side, 

Nor fix that radiance in the west. 

William belcher glazier. 


SUNSET. 

FROM "QUEEN MAB." 

If solitude hath ever led thy steps 
To the wild oceau’s echoing shore, 

And thou hast lingered there 
Until the sun’s broad orb 
Seemed resting on the bumished wave, 
Thou must have marked the lines 
Of purple gold that motionless 
Hung o’er the sinking sphere : 

Thou must have marked the billowy clouds, 
Edged with intolerable radiancy. 

Towering like rocks of jet 
Crowned with a diamond wreath. 

And yet there is a moment, 

When the sun’s highest point 
Peeps like a star o’er ocean’s western edge, 
When those far clouds of feathery gold, 
Shaded with deepest puiple, gleam 
Like islands on a dark-blue sea ; 

Then has thy fancy soared above the earth, 
And furled its wearied wing 
Within the Fairy’s fane. 

Yet not the golden islands 
Gleaming in yon flood of light, 

Nor the feathery curtains 
Stretching o’er the sun’s bright couch, 
Nor the bumished ocean’s weaves 
Paving that gorgeous dome, 

So fair, so wonderful a sight 
As MaVs ethereal palace could afford. 

Yet likest evening’s vault, that fairy Hall ! 
Heaven, low resting on the wave, it spivud 
Its floors of flashing light, 

Its vast and azure dome, 

Its fertile golden islands 
Floating on a silver sea ; 

Whilst suns their mingling beamings darted 
' Through clouds of circumambient darkness, 
And pearly battlements around 
Looked o’er the immense of heaven. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


NIGHTFALL: A PICTURE. 

Low bums the summer afternoon ; 

A nieUow lustre lights the scene ; 

And from its smilitaig beauty soon 
The purpling shade will chase the sheen. 
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The old, qiiaint homestead’s windows blaze ; 

The cedars long, black pictures show ; 

And broadly slopes one path of rays 
Within the barn, and makes it glow. 

The loft stares out — the cat intent. 

Like carving, on some gnawing rat — 

With sun-bathed hay and rafters bent, 

Nooked, eobwebbed homes of wasp and bat 

The harness, bridle, saddle, dart 
Gleams from the lower, rough expanse ; 

At either side the stooping cart. 

Pitchfork and plough cast looks askance. 

White Dobbin through the stable-doore 
Shows his round shape ; faint color coats 
The manger, where the farmer poiira. 

With rustling rush, the glancing oats. 

A sun-haze streaks the dusky shed ; 

Makes spears of seams and gems of chinks : 
In mottled gloss the straw is spread ; 

And the gray grindstone dully blinks. 

The sun salutes the lowest west 
With gorgeous tints around it drawn ; 

A beacon on the mountain’s breast, 

A orescent, shred, a star — and gone. 

The landscape now prepares for night : 

A gauzy mist slow settles round ; 

Eve shows her hues in every sight. 

And blends her voice with every sound. 

The sheep stream rippling down the dell. 

Their .smooth, shaip faces pointed straight ; 
The pacing kine, with tinkling bell. 

Come grazing through the pasture-gate. 

The ducks are grouped, and talk in fits ; 

One yawns with stretch of leg and wing ; 

One rears and fans, then, settling, sits ; 

One at a moth makes awkward spring. 

The geese march grave in Indian file, 

The ragged patriarch at the head ; 

Then, sci’eaming, flutter off awhile. 

Fold up, and once more stately tread. 

Brave chanticleer shows haughtiest air ; 

Hurls his shrill vaunt with lofty bend ; 

Lifts foot, glares reuud, then follows where 
His scratching, picking partLets wend. 

Staid Towser scents the glittering ground ; 

Then, yawning, draws a crescent deep. 
Wheels his head-drooping ftame areuud 
And sinks with fore-paws stretched for sleep. 


The oxen, loosened from the plough, 

I Rest by the pear-tree’s crooked trank ; 

Tim, standing with yoke-burdened brow, 

Trim, in a mound beside him sunk. 

One of the kine upon the bank 

Heaves her face-lifting, wheezy roar ; 

One smooths, with lapping tongue, her flank * 
With ponderous droop one finds the floor. 

Freed Dobbin thi-ough the soft, clear dark 
Glimmers across the pillared scene, 

With the grouped geese, — a pallid mark, — 
And scattered bushes black between. 

The fire-flies freckle every spot 
With fickle light that gleams and dies ; 

The bat, a wavering, soundless blot. 

The cat, a pair of prowling eyes. 

Still the sweet, fragrant dark o’erflows 
The deepening air and darkening ground ; 

By its rich scent I trace the rose, 

The viewless beetle by its sound. 

The cricket scrapes its rib-like bars ; 

The tree-toad parrs in whirring tone ; 

And now the heavens are set with stars, 

And night and quiet reign alone. 

ALFRED B. STREET 


EVENING IN PARADISE. 

FROM “ PARADISE LOST,” BOOK IV. 

Now came still evening on, and twilight gray 
Had in her sober livery all things clad ; 

Silence accompanied ; for beast and bird. 

They to their grassy couch, these to their nests, 
Were slunk, all but the wakeful nightingale ; 
She all night long her amorous descant sung. 
Silence was pleased ; now glowed the firmament 
With living sapphires ; Hesperus, that led 
The starry host, rode brightest, till the moon, 
Rising in clouded majesty, at length 
Apparent queen, unveiled her peerless light, 

And o’er the dark her silver mantle threw. 

Milton. 


EVENING. 

FROM •* DOM JUAN." 

Ays Maria ! o’er the earth and sea. 

That heaveuliest hour of heaven is worthiest thee ! 

Ave Maria ! blessM be the hour, 

The time, the clime, the spot, whei*e I so oft 
Have felt that moment in its fullest power 
Sink o'er the earth so beautiful and soft, 
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"WTiile swung the deep bell in the distant tower 
Or the faint dying day-hymn stole aloft, 

And not a breath crept through the rosy air, 
And yet the forest leaves seemed stirred with 
prayer. 

Ave Maiia J *t is the hour of prayer 1 
Ave Maria ! ’t is the hour of love ! 

Ave Maria ! may our spirits dare 
Look uj) to tliine and to thy Son’s above ! 

Ave Maria I 0 that face so fair ! 

Those downcast eyes beneath the Almighty 
dove, — 

What though ’t is but a pictured image? — 
strike, — 

That painting is no idol, — ’t is too like. 

Sweet hour of twilight ! in the solitude 
Of the pine forest, and the silent shore 
Which bounds Ravenna’s immemorial wood. 
Rooted where once the Adrian wave flowed o’er 
To where the last Caesarean fortress stood, 
Evergreen forest ; which Boccaccio’s lore 
And Bryden’s lay made haunted ground to me, 
How have I loved the twilight hour and thee I 

The shrill cicalas, people of the pine, 

Making their summer lives one ceaseless song, 
Were the sole echoes, save my steed’s and 
mine, • 

And vesper bells that rose the boughs along ; 
The spectre huntsman of Onesti’s line. 

His hell-dogs, and their chase, and the fair 
throng 

Which learned from this example not to fly 
From a true lover, — shadowed my mind’s eye. 

0 Hesperus ! thou bringest all good things, — 
Home to the weary, to the hungry cheer, 

To the young bird the parent’s brooding wings. 
The welcome stall to the o’erlabored steer ; 
Whate’er of peace about our hearthstone clings, 
Whate’er our household gods protect of dear. 
Are gathered round us by thy look of rest ; 

Thou bring’st the child, too, to the mother’s 
breast. 

Soft hour ! which wakes the wish and melts tlie 
heart 

Of those who sail the seas, on the first day 
When they from their sweet friends are tom 
apart; 

Or fills with love the pilgrim on his way. 

As the far bell of vesper makes him start. 
Seeming to weep the dying day’s decay : 

Is this a fancy which our I'eason scorns ? 

Ah ! surely nothing dies but something mourns. 

Lord bvron. 


TO DELIA. 

Care-charmer Sleep, son of the sable Kight, 
Brother to Death, in silent darkness born : 
Relieve my languish and restore the light ; 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 

And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-adventured youth : 

Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn 
Without the torment of the night’s untruth. 
Cease dreams, the images of day desires, 

To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars, 

To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 

Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day’s disdain. 

Samuel Daniel. 


THE CAMP AT NIGHT. 

FROM “THE ILIAD,” BOOK VIII. 

The winds transferred into the friendly sky 

Their supper’s savor ; to the which they sat de- 
lightfully. 

And spent all night in open field ; fires round 
about them shined. 

As when about the silver moon, when air is free 
from wind. 

And stars shine clear, to whose sweet beams, 
high prospects, and the brows , 

Of all steep hills and pinnacles, thrust up them- 
selves for shows. 

And even the lowly valleys joy to glitter in their 
sight, 

When the unmeasured firmament hursts to dis- 
close her light, 

And all the signs in heaven ai'e seen, that glad 
the shepherd’s heai't ; 

So many fires disclosed their beams, made by the 
Trojan part, 

Before the face of llion, and her bright turrets 
showed. 

A thousand courts of guard kept fires, and eveiy 
guard allowed 

Fifty stout men, by whom their horse eat oats 
and hard white corn. 

And all did wishfully expect the silver-thronfed 
mom. 

From the Greek of HOMBR. Translation 
of GEORGE CHAPMAN. 


TO NIGHT. 

Swiftly walk over the western wave, 
Spirit of Night 1 
Out of the misty eastern cave, 

Where, all the long and lone daylight, 
Thou wovest dreams of joy and fear 
Which make thee terrible and dear, — 
Swift be thy flight ! 
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Wrap thy form in a mantle gray, 
Star-inwrought ; 
with thine hair the eyes of Day, 

Xiss her until she be wearied out ; 

Then wander o*er city and sea and land, 
Touching all with thine opiate wand, — 
Come, long-sought ! 

When I arose and saw the dawn, 

1 sighed for thee ; 

When light rode high, and the dew was gone, 
And noon lay heavy on flower and ti’ee, 

And the weary Day turned to her rest, 
Lingering like an unloved guest, 

I sighed for thee ! 

Thy brother Death came, and cried, 

“ Wouldst thou me ? ” 

Thy sweet child Sleep, the filmy-eyed. 
Murmured like a noontide bee. 

Shall 1 nestle near thy side ? 

Wouldst thou me ? ” — And I replied, 

“No, not thee 1" 

Death will come when thou art dead. 

Soon, too soon, — 

Sleep will come when thou art fled ; 

Of neither would I ask the boon 
I ask of thee, belovM Night, — 

Swift be thine approaching flight. 

Come soon, soon ! 

PERCY Bysshe skelley. 


NIGHT. 

PROM *' CHILDS HAROLD,' CANTO II. 

*T IS night, when Meditation bids us feel 
We once have loved, though love is at an end : 
The heart, lone mourner of its baflled zeal, 
Though friendless now, will dream it had a 
friend. 

Who with the weight of years would vish to 
ben^ 

When Youth itself survives young Love and 

joy? 

Alas ! when mingling souls forget to blend. 
Death hath but little left him to destroy ! 

Ah ! happy years 1 once more who would not be 
a boy? 

Thus bending o’er the vessel’s laving side, 

To gaze on Dian’s wave-reflected sphere, 

The soul forgets her schemes of Hope and Pride, 
And flies unconscious o’er each backwaid year. 
None are so desolate but something dear, 
Dearer than self, possesses or possessed 
A thought, and claims the homage of a tear ; 
A flashing pang! of which the weary breast 
Would still, albeit in vain, the heavy heart divest. 


To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and fell, 

To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 

Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwell. 

And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 

To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean, — 
This is not solitude ; ’t is but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view her 
stores unrolled. 

But midst the crowd, the hum, the shock of 
men 

To hear, to see, to feel, and to possess, 

And roam along, the world's tired denizen. 
With none who bless us, none whom we can 
bless ; 

Minions of splendor shrinking from distress ! 
None that, with kindred consciousness endued, 

• If we were not, would seem to smile the less 
Of all that flattered, followed, sought, and sued ; 
This is to be alone ; this, this is solitude ! 

Lord byron. 


NIGHT. 

Mysterious Night ! when our finst parent knew 
Thee, from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, — 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’neath a curtain of translucent dew, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus, with the host of heaven, came, 

And lo I creation widened in man’s view. 

Who could liave thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, 0 Sun ! or who could find. 
Whilst fly and leaf and insect stood revealed, 
That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind ! 
Why do we then shun death with anxious strife ! 
If light can thus deceive, wherefore not life ? 

Joseph Blanco White. 


NIGHT. 

FROM "QUEEN MAS." 

How beautiful this night ! the balmiest sigh 
Which vernal zephyrs breathe in evening’s ear 
Were discord to the speaking quietude 
That wraps this moveless scene. Heaven’s ebon 
vault. 

Studded with stars unutterably bright. 

Through which the moon’s unclouded grandeur 
rolls. 

Seems like a canopy which love has spread 
To curtain her sleeping world. Yon gentle hills. 
Robed in a garment of untrodden snow ; 
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You darksome rocks, -whence icicles depend, j 
So stainless that their white and glittering spires j 
Tinge not the moon’s pure beam ; you castle steep. 
Whose banner hangetli o’er the time-worn tower 
So idly that rapt fancy deemeth it 
A metaphor of peace — all fomi a scene 
Where musing solitude might love to lift 
Her soul above this sphere of earthliness ; 

Where silence undisturbed might watch alone, 

So cold, so bright, so still. I 

The orb of day 

In southern climes o’er ocean’s waveless field 
Sinks sweetly smiling : not the faintest breath 
Steals o’er the unruffled deep ; the clouds of eve | 
Reflect unmoved the lingering beam of day ; j 
And vesper’s image on the western main 
Is beautifully still. To-morrow comes : 

Cloud upon cloud, in dark and deepening mass, 
Rolls o’er the blackened waters ; the deep roar 
Of distant thunder mutters awfully ; 

Tempest unfolds its pinion o’er the gloom 
That shrouds the boiling surge ; the pitiless flend, 
With all hiswindsand lightnings, tracks hisprey ; 
The tom deep yawns, — the vessel finds a grave 
Beneath Its jagged gulf. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


NIGHT. 

Night is the time for rest : 

How sweet, when labors close, 

To gather round an aching breast 
The curtain of repose, 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our own delightful bed ! 

Night is the time for dreams : 

The gay romance of life. 

When truth that is, and tnith that seems, 
Blend in fantastic strife ; 

Ah ! visions, less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are 1 

Night is the time for toil : 

To plough the classic field, 

Intent to find the burietl .spoil 
Its wealthy furrowB yield ; 

Till all is ours that sages taught, 

That poets .sang or heroes wrought. 

Night is the time to weep : 

To wet with iinseen tears 
Those graves of Memory, where sleej 
The joys of other years ; 

Hopes, that were Angels at their birth, ^ 
But perished young, like things of earth. 


Night is the time to watch : 

O’er ocean’s dark expanse, 

To hail the Pleiades, or catch 
The full moon’s earliest glance, 

That brings into the homesick mind 
All we have loved and left behind. 

Night is the time for care : 

Brooding on hours misspent, 

To see the spectre of Despair 
Come to our lonely tent ; 

Like Brutus, midst his slumbering host, 
Startled by Csesar’s stalwart ghost. 

Night is the time to muse • 

When, from the eye, the soul 
Takes flight ; and, with expanding views. 

Beyond the stany pole 
Descries athwart the abyss of night 
The dawn of uncreated light. 

Night is the time to prey : 

Our Saviour oft withdrew 
To desert mountains far away ; 

So w’ill his followers do, — 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 

And hold communion there with God. 

Night is the time for Death : 

When all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the weary breath. 

From sin and suffering cease, 

Think of heaven’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends ; — such death be mine ! 

James Montgomery 


HYMN TO THE NIGHT. 

*AoTra(r(i7, TpiAAiaro^, 

I HEARD the trailing garments of the Night 
Sweep through her marble halls ! 

I saw her sable skirts all fringed with light 
From the celestial walls ! 

I felt her pi’csence, by its spell of might, 
Stoop o'er me from above ; 

The calm, majestic presence of the Night, 

As of the one I love. 

I heard the sounds of son’ow and delight, 

The manifold, soft chimes, 

That fill the haunted chambers of the Night, 
Like some old poet’s rhymes. 

From the cool cisterns of the midnight air 
My spirit drank repose ; 

The fountain of perpetual peace flows there, — 
From those deep cisterns flows. 
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0 holy Night ! from thee I learn to bear 
What man has borne before ! 

Thou layest thy linger on the lips of Care, 

And they complain no more. 

Peace ! Peace ! Orestes-like I breathe thi.s prayer ! 

Descend with broad-winged flight, 

The welcome, the thrice-prayed for, the most fair, 
The best-belovM Night ! 

henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


HYMN. 

FROM "THE SEASONS." 

'fiiESE, as they change* Almighty Father, these 
Are but the varied God, The rolling year 
Is full of thee. Forth in the pleasing spring 
Thy beauty walks, thy tenderness and love. 
Wide flush the fields ; the softening air is balm ; 
Echo the mountains round ; the forest smiles ; 
And every sense and every heart is joy. 

Then comes thy glory in the summer months. 
With light and heat refulgent. Then thy sun 
Shoots full perfection through the swelling yeai ; 
And oft thy voice in dreadful thunder speaks, 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, 

Ry brooks and groves in hollow-whispering gales. 
Thy bounty shines in autumn unconfined, 

And spreads a common feast for all that lives. 

In winter awful thou ! with clouds and storms 
Around thee thrown, tempest o’er tempest rolled. 
Majestic darkness ! on the whirlwind’s wing 
Riding sublime, thou bidd’st the world adore. 
And humblest nature with thy northern blast. 

Mysterious round ! what skill, what force divine. 
Deep felt, in these appear ! a simple train. 

Yet so delightful mixed, with such kind art. 
Such beauty and beneficence combined ; 

Shade, unperceived, so softening into shade ; 
And all so forming an harmonious whole, 

That, as they still succeed, they ravish still. 

But wfindering oft, with brute unconscious gaze, 
Man marks not thee, marks not the mighty hand, 
That, ever busy, wheels the silent spheres ; 
Works in the secret deep ; shoots, steaming, 
thence 

The fair profusion that o’erspreads the spring ; 
Flings from the sun direct the flaming day ; 
Feeds every creature ; hurls }:he tempest forth ; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 
’With transport touches all the springs of life. 

Nature, attend ! join every living soul. 
Beneath the spacious temple of the sky, 

In adoration join ; and, ardent, raise 
One general song ! To Him, ye vocal gales. 
Breathe soft, whose spirit in your freshness 
breathes ; 


0 , talk of him in solitary glooms ; 

Where, o’er the rock, the scarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown shade with a religious awe. 

And ye whose bolder note is heai-d afar. 

Who shake the astonished world, lift high to 
Heaven 

The impetuous song, and say from whom you 
rage. 

His praise, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills ; 
And let me catch it as I muse along. 

Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound ; 

Ye softer floods, that lead the humid maze 
Along the vale ; and thou, majestic main, 

A secret world of wonders in thyself, 

Sound his stupendous praise, — whose greater 
voice 

Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 

Soft roll your incense, herbs, and finiits, and 
flowers, 

In mingled clouds to him, — whose sun exalts. 
Whose breath perfumes you, and whose pencil 
paints. 

Ye forests bend, ye harvests wave, to him ; 
Breathe your still song into the reaper’s heart. 

As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. 

Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth asleep 
Unconscious lies, effuse your mildest beams, 

Ye constellations, while your angels strike, 

Amid the spangled sky, the silver 1311*6. 

Great source of day ! best image here below 
Of thy Creator, ever i)ouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam his praise. 

The thunder rolls : be hushed the prostrate 
world ; 

While cloud to cloud returns the solemn hymn. 
Bleat out afresh, ye hills ; ye mossy rocks, 

Retain the sound ; the broad responsive low, 

Ye valleys, raise ; for the great Shepherd reigns, 
And his unsufferiiig kingdom yet will come. 

Ye woodlands all, awake : a boundless song 
Burst from the groves ; and when the restlesa 
day, 

Expiring, lays the warbling world asleep, 
Sweetest of birds ! sweet Philomela, charm 
The listening shades, and teach the night his 
praise. 

Ye chief, for whom the whole creation smiles, 

At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great h3rmn ! in swarming cities vast. 
Assembled men to the deep organ join 
The long-resounding voice, oft breaking clear. 

At solemn pauses, through the swelling bass ; , 
And, as each mingling flame increases each. 

In one united ardor lise to heaven. 

Or if you rather choose the rural shade, 

And find a fane in eveiy sacred grove, 

I There let the shepherd’s flute, the virgin’s lay, 
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The prompting seraph, and the poet's lyie. 

Still sing the God of seasons as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 
^Vhether the blossom blows, the summer ray 
Russets the plain, inspiring autumn gleams, 

Or winter rises in the blackening east, — 

Be my tongue mute, my fancy paint no more. 
And, dead to joy, forget my heart to beat ! 

Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song, — where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, — *t is naught to 
me : 

Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full ; 

And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to future worlds, 

I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing : I cannot go 
Where Universal Love not smiles areund, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns ; 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still. 

In infinite pregression. But I lose 
Myself in him, in light ineffable ! 

Come, then, expressive Silence, muse his praise. 

James Thomson. , 


MARCH. 

Slayer of winter, art thou here again ? 

O welcome, thou that bring’st the summer nigh ! 
The bitter wind makes not thy victory vain, 

Nor will we mock thee for thy faint blue sky. 
Welcome, 0 March ! whose kindly days and dry 
Make April ready for the throstle's song, 

Thou first redresser of the winter's wrong ! 

Yea, welcome, March I and though 1 die ere June, 
Yet for the hope of life I give thee praise, 
Striving to swell the burden of the tune 
That even now I hear thy brown lards raise, 
Unmindful of the past or coming days ; 

Who sing, “ 0 joy ! a new year is begun i ' 
Wliat happiness to look upon the sun ! ” 

O, what begetteth all this storm of bliss, 

But Death himself, who, crying solemnly, 

Even &om the heart of sweet Forgetfulness, 

Bids us, Rejoice ! lest pleasureless ye die. 
Within a little time must ye go by. 

Stretch forth your open hands, and, while ye live. 
Take all the gifts that Death and Life may give.” 

William mokbtis 


MORNING IN MAY.* 

FROM “THE CANTERBURY PILGRIMS ! THE KNIGHT ES TALE." 

The busy larke, messager of daye, 

Salueth in hire song the morwe graye ; 

And fyry Phebus ryaeth up so biighte, 

That al the orient laugheth of the lighte, 

And with his stremes dryeth in the gi-eves t 
The silver dropes, hongyng on the leeves. 

And Arcite, that is in the court i-yal 
With Theseus, his squyer principal, 

Is risen, and loketh on the meiye day. 

And for to doon his ohservaunee to May, 
Remembryng on the poyiit of his desir, 

He on his courser, sterling as the fir, $ 

Is riden, into the feeldes him to pleye, § 

Out of the court, were it a myle or tweye. • 
And to the gi’ove, of which that I yow tolde, 
By aventure his wey he gan to holde, 

To maken him a garland of the greves, 

Were it of woodebynde or hawethorn leves. 
And lowde he song ayeus the sonne scheeiie : 

“ May, with alle thy floures and thy gi-eeiie, 
Welcome be thou, wel faire fressche May, 

I hope that I som grene gete may,” 

CHAUCER. 


SPRING. 

FROM “ IN MEMORIAM." 

Dip down upon the northern shore, 

0 sweet new-year, delaying long : 

Thou doest expectant Nature wrong ; 
Delaying long, delay no more. 

What stays thee from the clouded noons, 
Thy sweetness from its proper place ? 
Can trouble live with April days, 

Or sadness in the summer moons ? 

Bring orchis, bring the foxglove spire. 
The little speedwell’s darling blue, 
Deep tulips dashed with fiery dew, 
Laburnums, dropping-wells of fire. 

0 thou, new-year, delaying long, 
Delayest the sorrow in my blood, 

That longs to burst a frozen bud. 

And flood a fresher throat with song. 

Now fades the last long streak of snow ; 
Now bourgeons every maze of quick 
About the flowering squares, and thick 
By ashen roots the violets blow. 

* Text of the Garetulon Series. 
t Groves. 1 Fire. % Phty. 
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Now rings the woodland loud and long, 

The distance takes a lovelier hue. 

And drowned in yonder living blue 
The lark becomes a sightless song. 

Now dance the lights on lawn and lea, 

The flocks are whiter down the vale, 

And milkier every milky sail 
On winding stream or distant sea ; 

Where now the sea-mew pipes, or dives 
In yonder greening gleam, and fly 
The happy birds, that change their sky 
To build and brood, that live their lives 

From land to land ; and in my breast 
Spring wakens too ; and my regret 
Becomes an April violet. 

And buds and blossoms like the rest 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


DIE DOWN, 0 DISMAL DAY. 

Die doum, 0 dismal day, and let me live ; 

And come, blue deeps, magnificently strewn 
With colored clouds, — large, light, and fugi- 
tive, — 

By upper winds through pompous motions blown. 
Now it is death in life, — a vapor dense 
Creeps round my window, till I cannot see 
The far snow-shining mountains, and the glens 
Shagging the mountain-tops. 0 Ood ! make free 
This barren shackled earth, so deadly cold, — 
Breathe gently forth thy spring, till winter flies 
In rude amazement, fearful and yet bold, 

While she perfonns her custoined charities ; 

I weigh the loaded hours till life is bare, — 

0 God, for one clear day, a snowdrox), and sweet 
air ! 

David Gray. 


SUMMER LONGINGS. 

Ah I my heart is weary waiting. 
Waiting for the May, — 

Waiting for the x>leasant lambles 
Whom the fragrant hawthorn-brambles. 
With the woodbine alternating. 

Scent the dewy way. 

Ah I my heart is weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May, — 

Longing to escape from study 
To the young face fair and ntddy. 


And the thousand charms belonging 
To the summer’s day. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing. 
Sighing for the May, — 

Sighing for their sure returning, 

When the summer beams are burning, 

Hopes and flowers that, dead or dying, 
All the winter lay. 

Ah 1 my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Ah I my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May, — 

Throbbing for the seaside billows, 

Or the water-wooing willows ; 

Where, in laughing and in sobbing, 
Glide the streams away. 

Ah ! my heart, my heart is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 

Waiting sad, dejected, weary, 

Waiting for the May : 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, — 
Moonlit evenings, sunhright mornings, — 

Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
life still ebbs away ; 

Man is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May ! 

DENIS Florence MacCarthy. 


WHEN THE HOUNDS OF SPRING. 

When the hounds of spring are on winter’s 
traces, 

The mother of months in meadow or plain 
Fills the shadows and windy x>laces 
With lisp of leaves and rijiple of rain ; 

And the biwn bright nightingale amorous 
Is half assuaged for Itylus, 

For the Thracian ships and the foraign faces ; 
The toiigueless vigil, and all the pain. 

Come with hows bent and with emptying of 
quivers, 

Maideu most perfect, lady of light, 

With a noise of winds and many rivei'S, 

Witli a clamor of waters, and with might ; 
Bind on thy sandals, 0 thou most fleet. 

Over the splendor and s^Deed of thy feet ! 

For the faint east quickens, the wan west shivers, 
Round the feet of the day and the feet of the 
night. 
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Where shall we find her, how shall we sing to her, 
Fold our hands round her knees and cling ? 

O that man’s heart were as fire and could spring 
to her. 

Fire, or the strength of the streams that spring ! 
For the stars and the winds ai'e unto her 
As raiment, as songs of the harp-player ; 

For the risen stars and the fallen cling to her, 
And the southwest-wind and the west-wind 
sing. 

For winter’s rains and ruins are over, 

And all the season of snows and sins ! 

The days dividing lover and lover, 

The light that loses, the night that wins ; 

And time remembered its grief forgotten. 

And frosts are slain and flowers begotten, 

And in green underwood and cover 
Blossom by blossom the spring begins. 

The fiill streams feed on flower of rushes, 

Ripe grasses trammel a travelling foot, 

The faint fresh flame of the young year flushes 
From leaf to flower and flower to fruit ; 

And fruit and leaf are as gold and fire, 

And the oat is heard above the lyre, • 

And the hoofbd heel of a satyr crushes 
The chestnut-husk at the chestnut-root. 

And Pan by noon and Bacchus hy night, 

Fleeter of foot than the fleet-foot kid, 

Follows with dancing and fills with delight 
The Mrenad and the Bassarid ; 

And soft as lips that laugh and hide, 

The laughing leaves of the trees divide, 

And screen from seeing and leave in sight 
The god pursuing, the maiden hid. 

The ivy falls with the Bacchauars hair 
Over her eyebrows shading her eyes ; 

The wdld vine slipping down leaves bare 
Her bright breast shoiteuing into sighs ; 

The wild vine slips wdth the w'eight of its leaves, 
But the bellied ivy catches and cleaves 
To the limbs that glitter, the feet that scare 
The w^olf that follows, the fawn that flies. 

ALGERNON CHARLES SWINEUKNE 


THE WINTER BEING OVER. 

The winter being over, 

In order comes the spring, 

Whidi doth green herbs discover. 
And cause the birds to sing. 

Tlio night also expired. 

Then comes the morning bright. 


Which is so much desired 
By all that love the light. 

This may learn 
Them that mourn 
To put their grief to flight : 

The spring succeedeth winter, 
And day must follow night. 

He therefore that sustaineth 
Affliction or distress 
Which every member paineth. 
And findeth no release, — 

Let such therefore despair not, 
But on firm hope depend, 
Whose griefs immortal are not, 
And therefore must have end. 
They that faint 
With complaint 
Therefore are to blame ; 

They add to their afflictions, 
And amplify the same. 

For if they could with ]>atience 
Awhile possess the mind, 

By inward consolations 
They might refreshing find, 

To sweeten all their crosses. 
That little time they ’dure ; 

So might they gain by losses, 
And sharp would sweet procure. 
But if the mind 
Be inclined 
To unquietness, 

That only may be called 
The worat of all distress. 

He that is melancholy. 
Detesting all delight, 

His wits by sottish folly 
Are ruinated quite. 

Sad discontent and murmurs 
To him are incident ; 

Were he possessed of honors, 

He could not be content. 

Sparks of joy 
Fly away ; 

Floods of care arise ; 

And all delightful motion 
In the conception dies. 

But those that are contented 
However things do fall, 

Much anguish is prevented, 

And they soon freed from all 
They finish all their labors 
With much felicity ; 

Tlieir joy in trouble savors 
Of jjeifect piety. 
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Cheerfulness 
Doth express 
A settled pious mind, 

Which is not prone to grudging, 

From murmuring I'efined. 

Anne Coluns. 


SPRING. 

WRITTEN WHILE A PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 

The Time hath laid his mantle hy 
Of wind and min and icy chill, 

And dons a rich enihroidery 
Of sunlight poured on lake and hill. 

No beast or bird in earth or sky, 

Whose voice doth not with gladness tinill. 
For Time hath laid his mantle by 
Of wind and min and icy chill. 

River and fountain, brook and rill. 
Bespangled o’er with livery gay 
Of silver droplets, wind their way. 

All in their new apparel vie, 

For Time hath laid his mantle by. 

Charles of Orleans. 


RETURN OF SPRING. 

God shield ye, heralds of the spring ! 

Ye faithful swallows, fleet of wing, 

Houps, cuckoos, nightingales, 

Turtles, and every wilder bird, 

That make your hundred chirpings heard 
Through the gi’een woods and dales. 

God shield ye, Easter daisies all. 

Fair roses, buds, and blossoms small, 

And he whom erst the gore 
Of Ajax and Narciss did print. 

Ye wild thyme, anise, balm, and mint, 

1 welcome ye once more ! 

God shield ye, bright embroidered tmin 
Of butterflies, that on the xdmD 
Of each sweet herblet sip ; 

And ye, new swarms of bees, that go 
Where the pink flowers and yellow grow 
To kiss them with your lip ! 

A hundred thousand times 1 call 
A hearty welcome on ye all ! 

This season how I love — 

This merry din on every shore - 
For winds and storms, whose sullen roar 
Forbade my steps to rove. 

From the French of PIERRE Ronsard. 


SPRING. 

Again the violet of our early days 
Drinks beauteous azure from the golden sun, 
Aiul kindles into fmgmnee at his hlaze ; 

Thu streams, rejoiced that winter’s work is done, 
T.ilk of to-moiTow’s cowslijjs, as they run. 

Wild apple, thou art blushing into bloom ! 

Thy leaves are coming, snowy-blossomed thorn ! 
Wake, buried lily ! spirit, q^uit thy tomb ! 

And thou shade-loving hyacinth, be bom ! 

Then, haste, sweet rose ! sweet woodbine, hymn 
the mom, 

Whose dewdrops shall illume with pearly light 
Each grassy blade that thick embattled stands 
From sea to sea, while daisies inflnite 
V x>lift in praise their little glowing hands, 

O'er every hill that under heaven expands. 

EBENE2ER ELLIOTT. 


SPRING. 

Lo ! where the rosy-bosomed Hours, 

Fair Venus’ tmin, appear. 

Disclose the long-expecting flowers 
And wake the purple year ! 

The Attic warbler pours her throat 
Responsive to the cuckoo’s note, 

The untaught harmony of spring : 

While, whispering x)leasure as they fly, 
Cool zephyrs through the clear blue sky 
Their gathered fragrance fling. 

Where’er the oak’s thick branches sti*etch 
A broader, broumer shade, 

Where’er the rude and moss-gi’own beech 
O'ercanopies the glade, ' 

Beside some water’s mshy brink 
With me the Muse shall sit, and think 
(At ease reclined in mstic state) 

How vain the ardor of the crowd. 

How low, how little are the proud, 

How indigent the great ! 

Still is the toiling hand of care ; 

The panting herds repose : 

Yet hark, how through the peopled air 
The busy murmur glows 1 
The insect youth are on the wing, 

Eager to taste the honeyed spring 
And float amid the liquid noon : 

Some lightly o’er the cuai'ent skim, 

Some show their gayly gilded trim 
Quick-glancing to the sun. 

To Contemplation’s sober eye 
Such is the race of man ; 

And they that creep, and they that fly. 
Shall end where they began. 
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Alike tlie busy and the gay 
But flutter through life’s little Jay, 

In Fortune’s varying colors drest : 
Bmshetl by the hand of rough mischance 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest, 

Methiuks I hear in accents low 
The sportive kind reply : 

Poor moralist ! and what art thou ? 

A aolitaiy fly 1 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive hast thou of hoai*ded sweets, 

No painted plumage to display ; 

On hasty wings thy youth is flown ; 

Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone, — 

We frolic while *t is May- 

THOMAS Gray. 


SWEETLY BREATHING, VERNAL AIR. 

Sweetly breathing, vernal air, 

That with kind warmth doth repair 
Winter’s rains ; from whose breast 
All the gums and spice of the East 
Borrow their perfumes ; whose eye 
Gilds the mom, and clears the sky * 

Whose dishevelled tresses shed 
Pearls upon the violet bed ; 

On whose brow, with calm smiles drest 
The halcyon sits and builds her nest ; 
Beauty, youth, and endless spring 
Dwell upon thy rosy wing ! 

Thou, if^stormy Boreas throws 
Down whole forests when he blows, 

With a pregnant, flowery birth, 

Canst refresh the t^^ming earth. 

If he nip the early bud. 

If he blast what ’s fair or good. 

If he scatter our choice flowei’s, 

If he shake our halls or bowers, 

If his rude breath threaten us, 

Thou canst stroke great .^olus. 

And from him the grace obtain. 

To bind him in an iron chain. 

THOMAS CAREW. 


SPRING, THE SWEET SPRING. 

Spring, the sweet spring, is the year’s pleasant 
king ; 

Then blooms each thing, then maids dance in a 
ring. 

Cold doth not sting, the pretty birds do sing. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo 1 


The palm and may make countiy-houses gay, 
Lambs frisk and play, the sliephei-ds pipe all day. 
And we hear aye birds tune this merry lay, 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pii-we, to-witta-woo ! 

The fields breathe sweet, the daisies kiss our feet. 
Young lovere meet, old wives a sunning sit, 

In every street these tunes onr ears do greet. 
Cuckoo, jug-jug, pu-we, to-witta-woo ! 

Spiiug ! the sweet spring ! 

THOMAS Nash. 


SPRING. 

Behold the young, the rosy spring 
Gives to the breeze her scented wing. 

While virgin giucea, wanii with May, 

Fling roses o’er her dewy way. 

The murmuring billows of the deep 
Have languished into silent sleep ; 

And mark ! the flitting sea-birds lave 
Their plumes in the reflecting wave ; 

While cranes from hoaiy winter fly 
To flutter in a kinder sky. 

Now the genial star of day 
Dissolves the murky clouds away, 

And cultured field and winding stream 
Are freshly glittenng in his beam. 

Now the earth prolific swells 
With leafy buds and flowery bells ; 
Gemming shoots the olive twine ; 

Clusters blight festoon the vine ; 

All along the branches creeping, 

Through the velvet foliage peeping, 

Little infant fraits we see 
Nursing into luxuiy. 

From the Greek of Anackeon. Transits 
tion of THOMAS Moore. 


MAY MORNING. 

Now the bright morning star, day’s harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail, bounteous May ! that doth inspire 
Mirth and youth and warm desire ; 

Woods and groves are of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early soiig. 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


SPRING IN CAROLINA. 

Spring, with that nameless pathos in the air 
Wliich dwells with aU things fair. 

Spring, with her golden suns and silver rain. 
Is with us once again. 
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Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 
Into a royal court with green festoons 
The hanks of dark lagoons. 

In the deep heart of every forest tree 
The blood is all aglee, 

And there ’s a look about the leafless bowere 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 

Yet still on every side we trece the hand 
Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn ; 

Or where, like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in Nature’s scorn. 

The brown of autumn com. 

As yet the turf is dark,' although you know 
That, not a s^jan below, 

A thousand germs are groping through the gloom. 
And soon will bm’st their tomb. 

Ill gardens you may note amid the dearth, 

The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 

Rut many gleams and shadows need must pass 
Along the hu<lding grass, 

And weeks go by, before the enamorei South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 

Still there ’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn ; 

One almost looks to see the veiy street 
Grow purple at his feet. 

At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate 

Some wondrous pageant ; and you scarce would 
start, 

If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad, stepping forth, should say, 

“ Behold me ! I am May ! ” 

HENRY TIMROD. 


MAY. 

I FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

The winds that fan the flowers. 

And with their welcome breathings, fill the sail, 
Tell of serener hours, — 

Of hours that glide unfelt away 
Beneath the sky of May. 


The spirit of the gentle south-wind calls 
From his blue throne of air, 

And where his whispering voice in music falls, 
Beauty is budding there ; 

The blight ones of the valley break 
Their slumbers, and awake. 

The waving verdure rolls along the plain, 

And the wide forest weaves, 

To welcome back its playful mates again, 

A canopy of leaves ; 

And from its darkening shadow floats 
A gush of trembling notes. 

Fairer and brighter spreads the reign of May ; 

The tresses of the woods 
With the light dallying of the west-wind play ; 
And the full-brimming floods. 

As gladly to their goal they run. 

Hail the returning sun. 

James Gates Percival. 


THEY COME! THE MERRY SUMMER 
MONTHS. 

They come ! the merry summer montlis of 
beauty, song, and flowers ; 

They come! the glad.some months that bring 
thick leaflness to bowers. 

Up, up, my heart 1 and walk abroad ; fling cark 
and care aside ; 

Seek silent hills, or rest thyself where peaceful 
waters glide ; 

Or, underneath the shadow vast of patriarchal 
tree, 

Scan through its leaves the cloudless sky in rapt 
tranquillity. 

The gross is soft, its velvet touch is grateful to 
the hand ; 

And, like the kiss of maiden love, the breeze is 
sweet and bland ; 

The daisy and the buttercup are nodding cour- 
teously ; 

It stirs their blood with kindest love, to bless 
and welcome thee ; 

And mark how with thine own thin locks — 
they now are silvery gray — 

That blissful breeze is wantoning, and whisper- 
ing, “Begay!” 

There is no cloud that sails along the ocean of 
yon sky 

But hath its own winged mariners to give it 
melody ; 
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Thou seest their glittering fans outspread, all 
gleaming like red gold ; 

And hark ! with shrill pipe musical, their merry 
course they hold. 

God bless them all, those little ones, who, foi' 
above this earth. 

Can make a scoff of its mean joys, and vent a 
nobler miith. 

Hut soft ! mine ear upeaugbt a sound, — from 
yonder wood it came ! 

The spirit of the dim green glade did breathe his 
own glad name ; — 

Yes, it is he ! the hermit bii*d, that, apart from 
all his kind. 

Slow spells his beads monotonous to the soft 
western wind ; 

Cuckoo! Cuckoo! he sings again, — his notes 
are void of art ; 

But simplest strains do soonest sound the deep 
founts of the heart. 

Good Lord! it is a gracious boon for thought- 
crazed wight like me, 

To smell again these summer flowers beneath 
this summer tree ! j 

To suck once more in every breath their little j 
souls away, j 

And feed my fancy with fond dreams of youth’s I 
bright summer day, 

When, rushing forth like untamed colt, the 
reckless, truant boy 

Wandered through greenwoods all day long, a 
mighty heart of joy ! 

I hn sadder now, — I have had cause ; but 0, 

1 ’m proud to think 

That each pure joy-fount, loved of yore, I yet 
delight to drink ; — 

Leaf, blossom, blade, hill, valley, sti'eam, the 
calm, unclouded sky, 

Still mingle music with my dmms, as in tlie 
days gone by. 

When summer’s loveliness and light fall round 
me dark and cold, 

I T1 bear indeed life’s heaviest curse, — a heart 
that hath waxed old ! 

WiLUAM Motherwell. 


JUNE. 

FROM “THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.’ 

Earth gets its price for what Earth gives us ; 

The beggar is taxed for a corner to die in, 

^he priest hath his fee who comes and shrives n.'. 
We bargain for the graves we lie in»; 

At the Devil’s booth are alLthings eeldj 
Each ounce of dross costs its ounce of gpld ; 


For a cap and hells our lives we pay, 

Bubbles we earn with a whole soul’s tasking : 

’T is heaven alone that is given away, 

’T is only God may he liad for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer. 

And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

And what is so rare as a day in June ? 

Then, if ever, come perfect days ; 

Then Heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays : 
Whether we look, or whether we listen. 

We hear life muraiur, or see it glisten ; 

Eveiy clod feels a stir of might. 

An instinct within it that reaches and tower? 
And, groping blindly above it for light, 

Climhs to a soul in grass and flowers ; 

The flush of life may well be seen 
Thrilling back over hills and valleys ; 

The cowslip startles in meadows green. 

The buttercup catches the suu in its chalice, 
And there ’s never a leaf or a blade too mean 
To be some hapi)y creature’s palace ; 

The little bird sits at his door in the sun, 

Atilt like a blossom among the leaves. 

And lets his illumined being o’errim 
With the deluge of summer it receives ; 

His mate feels the eggs beneath her wings. 

And the heart in her dumb breast flutters and 
sings ; 

He sings to the wide world, and she to her nest, — 
In the nice ear of Nature, which song is the best i 

Now is the high-tide of the year, 

And whatever of life hath ebbed away 
Gomes flooding back, with a ripply cheer. 

Into every bare inlet and creek and bay ; 

Now the heart is so full that a drop overfills it, 
We are happy now because God wills it ; 

No matter how barren the past may have been, 
'T is enough for us now that the leaves are green ; 
We sit in the warm shade and feel right well 
How the sap creeps up and the blossoms swell ; 
We may shut our eyes, but we cannot help know- 
ing 

That skies are clear and grass is growing ; 

The breeze comes whispering in our ear. 

That dandelions are blossoming near. 

That maize has sprouted, that streams are 
flowing, 

That the river is bluer than the sky, 

That the robin is plastering his house hard by ; 
And if the breeze kept the good news back, 

For other couriers we should .not kok ; 

Weoould goessit^aU by yoAheiler’s lotwing, — 
And hark ! how clear bri^.oira^Btwsleey, . 
Wanned with ‘ 

Tells all in his ,lpV,«3W!iriwg,:h i " 
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Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; i 
Everything is happy now, 1 

Everything is upward stiiving ; i 

’T is as easy now for the heart to be true j 

As for gi-ass to be green or skies to be blue, — ! 

’T is the natural way of living : i 

Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 

In the unsearred heaven they leave no wake, 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 

The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; | 

e soul partakes the season’s youth, i 

And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ’neath a silence pure and smooth, 

Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 

James Russell lowbll* 


JUNE. 

I GAZED Upon the glorious sky. 

And tlie green mountains round, 

And thought that when I came to lie 
At rest within the ground, 

’T were pleasant that in flowery June, 

When brooks send up a cheerfhl tune, 

And groves a cheerful sound. 

The sexton’s hand, my grave to make, 

The rich, green mountain turf should break. 

A cell within the frozen mould, 

A coffin borne through sleet, 

And icy clods above it rolled, 

While fierce the tempests beat — 

Away ! I will not think of these — 

Blue be the sky jind soft the breeze. 

Earth green beneath the feet. 

And be the damp mould gently pressed 
Into iny narrow' place of rest 

There, through the long, long, summer houi-s 
The golden light should lie. 

And thick young herbs and groups of flowers 
Stand in their beauty by. 

The oriole should build and tell 
His love-tale close beside my cell ; 

The idle butterfly 

Should rest him there, and there be heal’d 
The housewife bee and humming-bird. 

And what if cheerful shouts at noon 
Come, from the village sent. 

Or song of maids beneath the moon 
With faii’y laughter blent ? 

And wrhat if, in the evening light, 

Betrothed lovers walk in si^t 
Of my low^ monument ? 

1 would the lovely scene around 
Might know no sadder sight nor souud. 


1 know that I no more should see 
The season’s glorious show, 

Nor would its brightness shine for me, 
Nor its wdld music flow 
But if, around my place of sleep. 

The friends I love should come to weep, 
They might not haste to go. 

Soft ail's, and song, and light and bloom 
Should keep them lingei’ing by my tomb. 

These to their softened hearts should bear 
The thought of what has been, 

And speak of one who caimot .share 
The gladness of the scene ; 

AVhose part, in all the pomp that fills 
Tlie circuit of the summer lulls, 

Is that his grave is green ; 

And deeply would their hearts rejoice 
To hear again his living voice. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


SONG OF THE SUMMER WINDS. 

Up the dale and down the bourne, 

O’er the meadow swift we fly ; 

Now we sing, and now we mourn, 

Now we whistle, now we sigh. 

By the grassy-fringfed river. 

Through the murmuring reeds we sweep ; 

Mid the lily-leaves we quiver. 

To their very hearts we creep. 

Now the maiden rose is blushing 
At the frolic things we say, 

While aside her cheek we ’re nishing. 

Like some truant bees at play. 

Through the blooming graves we rustle. 
Kissing every bud we pass, — 

As we did it hi the bustle, 

Scarcely knowing how it was. 

Down the glen, across the mountain, 

O’er the yellow heath we roam, 

Whirling round about the fountain, 

Till its little breakers foam. 

Bending down tlie weeping willows, 

While our vesper hymn we sigh ; 

Then unto our i-osy pillows 
Ou our weary wings we hie. 

There of idlenesses dreaming, 

Scarce from waking we refrain, 

Moments long as ages deeming 
Till we ’re at our play again. 

GEORGS darlev. 
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THE STORY OF A SUMMER DAY. 

O PERFECT Light, which shaid away 
The darkness from the light, 

And set a ruler o’er the day. 

Another o’er the night ; 

Thy glory, when the day forth flies. 

More vively does appear. 

Than at midday unto our eyes 
The shining sun is clear. 

The shadow of the earth anon 
Removes and drawis by, 

While in the east, when it is gone, 
Appears a clearer sky. 

Which soon perceive the little larks. 

The lapwing and the snijje. 

And time their songs, like Nature’s clerks. 
O’er meadow, muir, and stripe. 

Our hemisphere is polished clean. 

And lightened more and more ; 

While everything is clearly seen. 

Which seemfed tlini before ; 

Except the glistering astres bright. 

Which all the night were clear, 

OfiuskM with a gi*eater light 
No longer do appear. 

The golden globe incontinent 
Sets up his shining head, 

And o’er the earth and Armament 
Displays his beams ahread. 

For joy the birds with boulden throats 
Against his visage sheen 
Take up their kindly music notes 
In woods and gardens gi'een. 

The dew upon the tender crops, 

Like pearles white and round, 

Or like to melted silver drops, 

Refreshes all the ground. 

The misty reek, the clouds of rain 
From tops of mountains skails. 

Clear ai’e the highest hills and plain, 

The vapors take the vales. 

The ample heaven, of fabric sure, 

In cleanness does surpass 
The cr3*stal and the silver puie. 

Or clearest polished glass. 

The time so tranquil is and still, 

That nowhere shall ye find, 

Save on a high 'and barren hill. 

The air of peeping wind. 


All trees and simples, great and small, 
That balmy leaf do bear, 

Than they were painted on a wall, 

No more they move or steir. 

Calm is the deep and purple sea, 

Yea, smoother than the sand ; 

The wave.s, that weltering wojit to be, 
Are stable like the land. 

So silent is the cessile air. 

That every ciy and call, 

The hills and dales and forest fair 
Again repeats them all. 

The flourishes and fragrant flowers, 
Through Phoebus’ fostering heat, 
Refreshed with dew and silver slxowers. 
Cast up an odor sweet. 

The clogged, busy humming-bees. 

That never think to drone. 

On flowers and flourishes of trees, 
Collect their liquor brown. 

The sun, most like a speedy post, 

With ardent course ascends ; 

The beauty of the heavenly host 
Up to our zenith tends. 

Not guided by a Phaethon, 

Not trained in a chair. 

But by the high and holy One, 

Who does allwhere empire. 

The burning beams down from his face 
So fervently can beat, 

That man and beast now seek a place 
To save tliem from the heat. 

The herds beneath some leafy tree, 
Amidst the flowers they lie ; 

The stable ships upon the sea 
Tend up their sails to dry. 

With gilded eyes and open wings, 

The cock his courage shows ; 

With claps of joy his breast he dings, 
And twenty times he crows. 

The dove with whistling wings so blue, 
The winds can fast collect. 

Her purple pens turn many a hue 
Against the sun direct. 

Now noon is went ; gone is midday. 

The heat does slake at last, 

The sun descends down west away, 

For three o’clock is past. 
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The rayons of the sun we see 
Diminish in their strength, 

The shade of evei^ tower and tree 
Extended is in length. 

Great is the calm, for everywhere 
The wind is settling down, 

The reek throws right up in the air 
From every tower and town. 

The gloaming comes, the day is spent, 

The sun goes out of sight, 

And painted is the Occident 
With purple sanguine bright 

The scarlet nor the golden thread, 

Who would their beauty try, 

Are nothing like the color red 
And beauty of the sky. 

Our west horizon circulai*, 

• From time the sun be set. 

Is all with rubies, as it were. 

Or roses red o’erfret 

What pleasure were to walk and see. 
Endlong a river clear. 

The perfect form of every tree 
Within the deep appear. 

0, then it were a seemly thing. 

While all is still and calm, 

The praise of God to play and sing 
With comet and with shalm I 

All laborers draw home at even. 

And can to other say. 

Thanks to the gracious God of heaven. 
Which sent this summer day ! 

ALEXANOEK KL'ME. 


BEFORE THE RAIN. 

We knew it would rain, for all the mom, 

A spirit on slender ropes of mist 
Was lowering its golden buckets down 
Into the vapory amethyst 

Of marshes and swamps and dismal fens, — 
Scooping the dew that lay in the flowers, 
Dipping the jewels out of the sea. 

To sprinkle them over the land in showers. 

We knew it would rain, for the poplars showed 
The white of their leaves, the amber grain 
Shrunk in the wind, — and the lightning now 
Is tangled in tremulous skeins of rain. 

THOMXS bailey ALDRICH. 


SIGNS OF RAIN.* 

FORTY REASONS FOR NOT ACCEPTING AN INVITATION OH 
A FRIEND TO MAKE AN EXCURSION WITH HIM. 

1 The hollow winds begin to blow ; 

2 The clouds look black, the glass is low, 

8 The soot falls down, the spaniels sleep, 

4 And spiders from their cobwebs peep. 

5 Last night the sun went pale to bed, 

6 The moon in halos hid her head ; 

7 The boding shepherd heaves a sigh, 

8 For see, a rainbow spans the sky ! 

9 The walls are damp, the ditches smell, 

10 Closed is the pink-eyed piinpeniel. 

11 Hark how the chairs and tables crack ! 

12 Old Betty’s nerves are on the reck ; 

13 Loud quacks the duck, the peacocks ciy, 

14 The distant hills are seeming nigh. 

15 How restless are the snorting swine ! 

16 The busy flies disturb the kine, 

17 Low o’er the grass the swallow wings, 

18 The cricket, too, how sharp he sings ! 

19 Puss on the hearth, with velvet jmws, 

20 Sits wiping o’er her whiskered jaws ; 

21 Through the clear streams the fishes lise, 

22 And nimbly catch the incautious flies. 

23 The glow-wonns, numerous and light, 

24 Illume<l the dewy dell last night ; 

25 At dusk the siiualid toad was seen, 

26 Hopping and crewling o’er the green ; 

27 The whirling dust the wind obeys, 

28 And in the rapid eddy plays ; 

29 The fi-og has changed his yellow vest, 

30 And in a russet coat is dressed. 

31 Though June, the air is cold and still, 

32 The mellow blackbird’s voice is slinll ; 

33 My dog, so altered in his taste, 

34 Quits mutton-bones on grass to feast ; 

35 And see yon rooks, how odd their flight ! 

36 They imitate the gliding kite, 

37 And seem precipitate to fall, 

38 As if they felt the piercing ball. 

89 ’T will surely rain ; I see with sorrow, 

40 Our jaunt must be put off to-morrow. 

Dr. EDWARD JENNER. 


SUMMER MOODS. 

I LOVE at eventide to walk alone, 

Down narrow glens, o'erhung with dewy thorn, 
Where from the long grass underneath, the snail, 
Jet black, creeps out, and sprouts his timid 
horn. 

1 love to muse o’er meadows newly mown, 

• “Verified by Darwin,” says C. C Bombauj^h in his "Glean* 
ings from the Harvest Fields of L4terature,'’ though his verstoti of 
the lines varies somewhat from this. 
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Where withering grass perfumes the sultry air ; 
Where bees search round, with sad and weary 
drone, 

111 vain, for flowers that bloomed but newly 
there ; 

While in the juicy corn the hidden quail 
Uiies, ^*Wet my foot;” and, hid as thoughts 
unborn, 

The fairy-like and seldom-seen land-rail 
Utters “Craik, cra-ik,” like voices underground. 
Right glad to meet the evening’s dewy veil. 

And see the light fade into gloom around. 

JOHN Clare. 


INVOCATION TO RAIN IN SUMMER. 

0 GENTLE, gentle summer rain, 

Let not the silver lily pine. 

The drooping lily pine in vain 
To feel that dewy touch of thine, — 

To drink thy freshness once again, 

0 gentle, gentle summer min ! 

In heat the landscape quivering lies ; 

The cattle pant beneath the tree ; 

Through parching air and purple skies 
The earth looks up, in vain, for thee ; 

For thee — for thee, it looks iu vain, 

0 gentle, gentle summer miu. 

Come thou, and brim the meadow streams, 
And soften all the hills with mist, 

0 failing dew ! from burning dreams 
By thee shall herb and flower be kissed, 
And Earth shall bless thee yet again, 

0 gentle, gentle summer rain. 

William Cox Bennett. 


RAIN IN SUMMER. 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

After the dust and heat. 

In the bi-oad and fieiy street, 

111 the naiTOw lane, 

How beautiful is the rain ! 

How it clatters along the roofs, 

Like the tramp of hoofs ! 

How it gushes and struggles out 
From the throat of the overflowmg spout I 

Across the window-pane 
It pours and pours ; 

And swift and wide. 

With a muddy tide, 

Like a river down the gutter roars 
The rain, the welcome rain ! 


The sick man from his chamber Ic-oks 
At the twisted brooks ; 

He can feel the cool 
Breath of each little pool ; 

His fevered brain 
Grows calm again. 

And he breathes a blessing on the rain. 

From the neighboring school 
Come the boys. 

With more than their wonted noise 
And commotion ; < 

And down the wet streets 
Sail theii' iiimiic fleets, 

TUI the treacherous pool 
Ingulfs them in its whirling 
And turbulent ocean. 

In the country, on every side, 

Where far and wide, 

Like a leopard’s tawny and spotted hide, 
Stretches the plain, *■ 

To the dry grass and the drier grain 
How welcome is the rain ! 

In the furrowed laud 

The toUsome and patient oxen stand ; 

Lifting the yoke-eneumbered head, 

With their dUated nostrils spread, 

They sUently inhale 
The clover-scented gale, 

And the vapors that arise 

From the well-watered and smoking soil. 

For this r-est in the furrow after toil 

Their large and lustrous eyes 

Seem to thank the Lord, 

More than man’s spoken woixl. 

Near at hand, 

From under the sheltering trees, 

The farmer sees 

His pastures, and his fields of grain, 

As they bend their tops 
To the numberless beating drops 
Of the incessant rain. 

He counts it as no sin 
Tliat he sees therein 
Only his own thrift and gain. 

These, and far more than these. 

The Poet sees ! 

He can behold 
Aquarius old 

Walking the fenceless fields of air ; 

And fiom each ample fold 
Of the clouds about him rolled 
Scattering everywhere 
The showery rain. 

As the farmer sca4i;ers his grain. 
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He can behold 
Things manifold 

That have not yet been wholly told, — 

Have not been wholly sung nor said. 

For his thought, that never stops, 

Follows the water-drops 
Down to the graves of the dead, 

Down through chasms and gulfs profound. 
To the dreary fountain-head 
Of lakes and rivei*s undergi'ound ; 

And sees them, when the mill is done, 

On the bridge of colors seven 
Climbing up once more to heaven. 

Opposite the setting sun. 

Thus the Seer, 

With vision clear, 

Sees fonns appear and disappear, 

In the perpetual round of strange. 

Mysterious change 

From birth to death, from death to birth, 
From esu’th to heaven, from heaven to earth ; 
Till glimpses more sublime 
Of things, unseen before, 

Unto his wondering eyes reveal 

The Universe, as an immeasurable wheel 

Turning forevei-more 

In the rapid and mdiing river of Time. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 


SUMMER STORM. 

Untremulous in the river clear. 

Toward the sky’s image, liangs the imaged bridge ; 

So still the air that I can hear 
The slender clarion of the unseen midge ,* 

Out of the stillness, with a gathering creep. 
Like rising wind in leaves, which now decreases, 
Now lulls, now swells, and all the while increases. 

The huddling trample of a drove of sheep 
Tilts the loose planks, and then as gradually ceases 
In dust on the other side ; life's emblem deep, 
A confused noise between two silences. 

Finding at last in dust precarious peace. 

On the wide marsh the purple-blossomed grasses 
Soak up the sunshine ; sleeps the brimming tide, 
Save when the wedge-shaped wake in silence 
passes 

Of some slow water-rat, whose sinuous glide 
Wavers the long green sedge’s shade from side 
to side ; 

But up the west, like a rock-shivered, suige. 
Climbs a gi'eat cloud edged with sun-whitened 
spray ; 

Huge whirls of foam boil toppling o’er its verge, 
And falling still it seems, and yet it climbs 
alway. 


Suddenly all the sky is hid 
As with the shutting of a lid, 

One by one great drops are falling 
Doubtful and slow ; 

Down the pane they are crookedly crawling, 
And the wind breathes low ; 

Slowly the circles udden on the river, 

Widen and mingle, one and all ; 

Here and there the slenderer flower.? shiver, 
Strack by an icy rain-drop’s fall. 

Now on the hills I hear the thunder mutter, 

The wind is gathering in the west ; 

The upturned leaves first whiten and tiutter, 
Then droop to a fitful rest ; 

Up from the stream with sluggish flap 
Struggles the gull and floats away ; 

Nearer and nearer rolls the thunder-clap, — 

We shall not see the sun go down to-day : 
Now leaps the wind on the sleepy mai'sh. 

And tramples the grass with terrified feet, 

The startled river turns leaden and harsh, 

Yon can hear the quick heart of the tempest 
beat. 

Look ! look ! that livid flash ! 

And instantly follows the rattling thunder, 

As if some cloud-crag, split asunder, 

Fell, splintering with a niinous crash. 

On the l^rth, which crouches in silence under ; 

And now a solid gi-ay wall of rain 
Shuts off the landscape, mile by mile ; 

For a breath’s space I see the blue wood again, 
And, ere the next heart-beat, the wind-hurled pile, 
That seemed but now a league aloof. 

Bursts crackling o’er the sun-parcheil roof ; 
Against the windows the storm comes dashing, 
Through tattered foliage the hail teara crashing, 
The blue lightning flashes, 

The rapid hail clashes. 

The white waves are tumbling. 

And, in one baffled roar. 

Like the toothless sea mumbling 
A rock-bristled shore. 

The thunder is rumbling 
And citishing and crumbling, — 

Will silence return nevermore ? 

Hush ! Still as death. 

The tempest holds his breath 
As from a sudden will ; 

The r-ain stops short, but from the eaves 
You see it di*op, and hear it from the leaves, 
All is so bodingly still ; 

Again, now, now, again 
Plashes the rain in heavy gouts, 

The crinkled lightning 
Seems ever brightening. 
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And loud and long 
Again the thunder shouts 
His hattle-song, — 

One quivering flash. 

One wilderiiig crash, 

Followed by silence dead and dull, 

As if the cloud, let go, 

Leapt bodily below 

To whelm the earth in one mad overthrow, 
And then a total lull. 

Gone, gone, so soon ! 

No more my half-crazed fancy there 
Can shape a giant in the air, 

No more I see his streaming hair, 

The writhing portent of his form ; — 

The pale and quiet moon 
Makes her calm forehead bare, 

And the last fragments of the storm. 

Like shattered rigging from a fight at sea. 
Silent and few, are drifting over me. 

jAxiES Russell Lowell. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 

The rain has ceased, and in my room 
The sunshine pours an airy flood ; 

And on the church’s dizzy vaue 
The ancient Gross is bathed in blood. 

From out the dripping ivy-leaves. 
Antiquely carven, gray and high, 

A dormer, facing westward, looks 
Upon the village like an eye : 

And now it glimmers in the sun, 

A square of gold, a disk, a speck : 

And in the helfry sits a Dove 
With purple ripples ou her neck. 

THOMAS Bailey alorich. 


A DROP OF DEW. 

See how the orient dew. 

Shed from the bosom of the mom 
Into the blowing i-oses, 

(Yet careless of its mansion new 
For the clear region where ’twas bom) 
Round in itself encloses. 

And in its little globe’s extent 
Frames, as it can, its native element. 

How it the puiple flower does slight, 
Scarce touching where it lies ; 

But gazing back upon the skies. 
Shines with a mournful light, 


Like its own tear, 

Because so long divided from the sphere ; 
Restless it rolls, and unsecure, 

Ti'emhling, lest it grow impure. 

Till the warm sun pities its pain, 

And to the skies exhales it back again. 

So the soul, .that drop, that ray 
Of the clear fountain of eternal day, 

Could it within the human flower be seen, 
Remembering still its former height, 

Shuns the sweet leaves and blossoms green, 
And, recollecting its own light, 

Does, in its pure and circling thoughts, express 
The greater heaven in a heaven less. 

In how coy a figure wound, 

Every way it turns away ; 

So the world excluding i*ound, 

Yet receiving in the day. 

Dark beneath, hut bright above ; 

Here disdaining, there in love. 

How loose and easy hence to go ! 

How girt and ready to ascend ! 

Moving but on a point below, 

It all about does upwards bend. 

Such did the manna's sacred dew distil, 

White and entire, although congealed and chill, — 
Congealed on earth, but does, dissolving, run 
Into the glories of the Almighty sun. 

ANDREW Marvell 


.V SUMMER EVENING’S MEDITATION. 

** One sun by day, by nlg:ht ten thousand aliine." » YOUN& 

’T IS past, — the sultrj- tyrant of the South 
Uns spent his short-lived rage; more grateful 
hours 

Move silent on ; the skies no more repel 
The dazzled sight, but, with mild maiden beams 
Of tempered lustre, court the cherished eye 
To wander o’er their sphere ; where, hung aloft, 
Dian’s bright crescent, like a silver bow, 

New strung in heaven, lifts its beamy horns 
Impatient for the night, and seems to push 
Her brother down the sky. Fair Venus shines 
Even in the eye of day ; with sM’eetest beam 
Prepitious shines, and shakes a trembling flood 
Of softened radiance with her dewy locks. 

The shadows spread apace ; while ineekened Eve, 
Her cheek yet warm with blushes, slow retires 
Through the Hesperian gardens of the West, 
And shuts the gates of Day. ’T is now the hour 
When Contemplation, from her sunless haunts, 
The cool damp grotto, or tlie lonely depth 
Of nnpierced woods, where rapt in solid shade 
She mused away the gaudy houra of noon, 

And fed on thoughts uuripened by the sun, 
Moves forward and with radiant finger points 
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To yon blue concave swelled by breath divine, 
Where, one by one, the living eyes of heaven 
Awake, quick kindling o’er the face of ether 
One boundless blaze ; ten thousand trembling 
fires, 

And dancing lusti’es, where the unsteady eye, 
Restless and dazzled, wanders unconfined 
O’er all this field of glories ; spacious field, 

And worthy of the Master, — He whose hand 
With hierogljrphies elder than the Nile 
Inscribed the mystic tablet, hung on high 
To public gaze, and said, Adore, 0 man ! 

The finger of thy God. From what pure wells 
Of milky light, what soft o’erflowing urn. 

Are all these lamps so filled ? — these friendly 
lamps, 

Forever streaming o’er the azure deep 
To point our path, and light us to our home. 
How soft they slide along their lucid spheres. 
And, silent as the foot of Time, fulfil 
Their destined courses ! Nature’s self is hushed, 
And but a scattered leaf, which rustles through 
The thick -wove foliage, not a sound is heard 
To break the midnight air ; though the raised 
ear. 

Intently listening, drinks in every breath. 

How deep the silence, yet how loud the praise ! 
But are they silent all ? or is there not 
A tongue in every star that talks with man. 

And wooes him to be wise ? nor wooes in vain : 
This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 
And Wisdom mounts her zenitli with the stars. 
At this still hour the self-collected soul 
Turas inward, and beholds a stranger there 
Of high descent, and moi-e than moi-tal rank ; 

An embryo God ; a spark of fire divine, 

Which must burn on for ages, when the sun 
(Fair transitory creature of a day !) 

Has closed his golden eye, and, wrapt in shades. 
Forgets his wonted journey through the East. 

Ye citadels of light, and seats of gods ! 
Perhaps my future home, from whence the soul, 
Revolving periods past, may oft look back. 

With recollected tenderness, on all 
The various busy scenes she left below, 

Its deep-laid projects and its strange events. 

As on some fond and doting tale that soothed 
Her infant hours, — 0, be it lawful now 
To tread the hallowed cfrcle of your courts. 

And with mute wonder and delighted awe 
Approach your burning confines! Seized in 
thought, 

On Fancy’s wild and roving wing I sail, 

From the gi’een borders of the peopled earth. 
And the pale moon, her duteous, fair attendant ; 
From solitary Mai-s ; from the vast orb 
Of Jupiter, whose huge gigantic bulk 
Dances in ether like the lightest leaf. 


To the dim verge, tlie suburbs of the system, 
j Where cheerless Saturn midst his vvatery moons 
I Girt with a lucid zone, in gloomy pomp, 

Sits like an exiled monarch : fearless thence 
1 launch into the trackless deeps of space, 
Where, buniing round, ten thousand suns appear. 
Of elder beam, which ask no leave to shine 
Of our terre.strial star, nor bon*ow light 
From the proud regent of our scanty day ; 

Sons of the" morning, first-born of creation. 

And only less than Him who marks their track 
And guides their fiery wheels. Here must I stop. 
Or is there aught beyond ? ^Miat hand unseen 
Impels me onward through the glowing orbs 
Of habitable nature, far remote. 

To the dread confines of eternal night. 

To solitudes of waste unpeopled space. 

The deserts of creation, wide and wild ; 

Where embryo systems and unkindled suns 
Sleep in the womb of chaos ? Fancy droops, 
And Thought, astonished, stops her bold career. 
But, 0 thou mighty Mind ! whose powerful word 
Said, “ Thus let all things he,” and thus they 
were. 

Where shall I seek thy presence ? how unhlamed 
Invoke thy dread perfection ? 

Have the broad eyelids of the mom beheld thee ! 
Or does the beamy shoulder of Orion 
Support thy throne ? 0, look with pity down 
On erring, guilty man ; not in thy names 
Of terror clad ; not with those thunders armed 
That conscious Sinai felt, when fear appalled 
The scattered tribes ; thou hast a gentler voice, 
’fhat whispers comfort to the swelling heart, 
Abashed, yet longing to behold her Maker ! 

But now my soul, unused to stretch her pewers 
In flight so daring, drops her weary wing, 

And seeks again the known accustomed spot, 
Drest up with sun and shade and lawns and 
streams, 

A mansion fair and spacious for its guests. 

And all replete with wonders. Let me here, 
Content and grateful, wait the appointed tim^ 
And ripen for the skies : the hour will come 
Wlien all these splendors bursting on my sight 
Shall stand unveiled, and to my ravished sense 
Unlock the glories of the world unknown. 

ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD. 


A SUMMER EVENING. 

How fine has the day been ! how bright was the 
sun ! 

How lovely and joyful the coui'se that he run, 
Though he rose in a mist when his race he begun, 
And there followed some droppings of miii ! 
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But now the fair traveller *3 come to the west, 
His rays are all gold, and his beauties are best : 
He paints the sky gay as he sinks to his rest, 
And foretells a bright rising again. 

Just such is the Christian : his course he begins, 
Like the sun in a mist, when he mourns for his 
sins. 

And melts into tears ; tlien he breaks out and 
shines, 

And tmvels his heavenly way : 

But when he comes nearer to finish his race. 
Like a fine setting sun, he looks richer in gmce, 
And gives a sure hope, at the end of his days, 
Of rising in brighter array. 

ISA VC Watts 


MY HEART LEAPS UP. 

My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky ; 

So was it when my life began. 

So is it now I am a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die ! 

The Child is father of the Man ; 

And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety. 

WILLIAM Wordsworth. 


MOONLIGHT IN SUMMER. 

Low on the utmost boundary of the sight. 

The rising vapors catch the silver light ; 

Thence fancy measures, as they parting fly, 
"Which first will throw its shadow on the eye, 
Passing the source of light ; and thence away, 
Succeeded quick by brighter still than they. 

For yet above these wafted clouds are seen 
(In a remoter sky still more serene) 

Others, detached in ranges through the air, 
Spotless as snow, and countless as they 're 
fair; 

Scattered immensely wide from east to west. 

The beauteous semblance of a flock at rest. 
These, to the raptnrad mind, aloud proclaim 
Their mighty Shepherd’s evexl^ting name ; 

And thus the loiterer’s utmost stretch of soul 
Climbs the still clouds, or passes those that 
roll. 

And loosed imagination soaring goes 
High o’er his home and all his little woes. 

Robert Bloomfield. 


MOONLIGHT ON THE PRAIRIE. 

FROM "EVANGELINE." 

Beautiful was the night. Behind the black 
wall of the forest, 

Tipping its summit with silver, arose the moon. 
On the river 

! Fell here and there through the branches a trenm- 

I lous gleam of the moonlight, 

Like the sweet thoughts of love on a darkened 
and devious spirit. 

Nearer and round about her, the manifold flowers 
of the garden 

Poured out their souls in odors, that wore their 
prayers and confessions 

Unto the night, as it went its way, like a silent 
Carthusian. 

Fuller of fragrance than they, and as heavy with 
shadows and night-dews, 

Hung the heart of the maiden. The calm and 
the magical moonlight 

Seemed to inundate her soul with indefinable 
longings. 

As, through the garden gate, and beneath the 
shade of the oak-trees, 

Passed she along the path to the edge of the 
measureless prairie. 

Silent it lay, with a silvery haze upon it, and 
fire-flies 

Gleaming and floating away in mingled and in- 
finite numbers. 

Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in 
the heavens, 

Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to 
marvel and worehip, 

Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls 
of that temple. 

As if a hand had appeared and written upon 
them, “ Upharsin.” 

And the soul of the maiden, between the stars 
and the fire-flies, 

Wandered alone, and she cried, **0 Gabriel ! 
0 my beloved ! 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet I cannot 
behold thee ? 

Art thou so near unto me, and yet thy voice 
does not reacli me ? 

Ah I how often thy feet *have trod this path to 
the prairie ! ■ 

Ah ! how often thine eyes have looked on the 
woodlands around me ! 

Ah ! how often beneath this oak, returning from 
labor, 

Thou hast lain down to re.st, and to dream of 
me in thy slnmbci’.s. 

When shall these -^es behold, tlieso arms ho 
folded about thee 1 ? ” 


GOLDENROD. 



When the. wayside tangles blaze 
In the low September sun, 

When the flowers of Summer days 
Droop and wither, one by one, 
Reaching up through bush and brier, 
Sumptuous brow and heart of fire, 
Flaunting high its wind-rocked plume, 
Brave with wealth of native bloom, — 
Goldenrod I 

When the meadow, lately shorn. 

Parched and languid, swoons with pain, 
When her life-blood, night and morn, 
Shrinks in every throbbing vein. 

Round her fallen, tarnished urn 
Leaping watch-fires brighter bum; 

Royal arch o’er Autumn’s gate, 

Bending low with lustrous weight,— 
Goldenrod ! 

In the pasture’s rude embrace, 

All o’errun with tangled vines, 

Where the thistle claims its place, 

And the straggling hedge confines, 
Bearing still the sweet impress 
Of unfettered loveliness, 

In the field and by the wall, 

Binding, clasping, crowning all, — 
Goldenrod ! 

Nature lies disheveled, pale, 

With her feverish lips apart, — 
Day by day the pulses fail. 

Nearer to her bounding heart; 
Yet that slackened grasp doth hold 
Store of pure and genuine gold; 
Quick thou comest, strong and free, 
Type of all the wealth to be, — 
Goldenrod 1 

Elaine Goodale [Eastman]. 



Front Painting by L, MaHfas. Berlin Phot. Co. 

A TWILIGHT FANCY. 

I sit here and the earth is wrapped in snow, 

And the cold air is thick with falling night: 

I think of the still, dewy summer eves. 

When cows came slowly sauntering up the lane, 

Waiting to nibble at the juicy grass; 

When the green earth was full of changing life, 

When the warm wind blew soft, and slowly passed. 
Caressing now and then some wayside flower, 

Stopping to stir the tender maple-leaves. 

And breathing all its fragrance on the air! 

I think of the broad meadows, daisy- white, 

With the long shade of some stray apple-tree 
Falling across them, — and the rustlings faint 
When evening breezes shook along the grass. 

I think of all the thousand summer sounds, — 

The cricket’s chirp, repeated far and near; 

The sleepy note of robins in their nest; 

The whippoorwill, whose sudden cry rang out, 

Plaintive, yet strong, upon the startled air. 

And so it was the summer twilight fell. 

And deepened to the darkness of the night: 

And now I lift my heart out of my dream 
And see instead the pale, cold, d5dng lights. 

The dull gray skies, the barren, snow-clad fields, 

That come to us when winter evenings come. 

Dora Read Goodale. 
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Loud and sudden and near the note of a whip- 
poorwill sounded 

Like a flute in the woods ; and anon, through 
the neighboring thickets, 

Farther and farther away it floated and dropped 
into silence. 

“ Patience ! ” whispered the oaks from oracular 
caverns of darkness ; 

And, from the moonlit meadow, a sigh responded, 
“ To-morrow ! ” 

HENRY Wadsworth Longfellow. 


SEPTEMBER. 

Sweet is the voice that calls 
From babbling waterfalls 
In meadows where the downy seeds are flying ; 
And soft the breezes blow, 

And eddying come and go 
In faded gardens where the rose is dying. 

Among the stubbled com 
The blithe quail pipes at morn, 

The merry partridge drums in hidden places, 
And glittering insects gleniii 
Above the reedy stream, 

Where busy spiders spin their filmy laces. 

At eve, cool shadows fall 
Across the garden wall. 

And on the clustered gmpes to purple turning ; 
And pearly vapors lie 
Along the eastern sky, 

AVhere the broad harvest-moon is redly buraing. 

Ah, soon on field and hill 
The wind shall whistle dull, 

And patriarch swallows call their flocks together. 
To fly from frost and snow, 

And seek for lands where blow 
The fairer blossoms of a balmier weather. 

The cricket chirps all day, 

“ 0 faii*est summer, stay ! ” 

The squiiTel eyes askance the chestnuts browning; 
The wild fowl fly afar 
Above the foamy bar. 

And hasten southward ere the skie.s are frowning. 

Now comes a fragrant breeze 
Through the dark cedar-trees, 

And round about my temples fondly lingei-s. 

In gentle playfulness, 

' Like to the soft caress 
Bestowed in happier days by loving fingers. 


Yet, though a sense of grief 
Comes with the falling leaf, 

And memory makes the summer doubly pleasant, 
In all my autumn dreams 
A future summer gleams, 

Passing the fairest glories of the present 1 

George Arnold 


AUTUMN. 

A DIRGE. 

The autumn is old ; 

The sear leaves are flying ; 

He hath gathered up gold, 

And now he is dying : 

Old age, begin sighing ! 

The vintage is ripe ; 

The harvest is heaping ; 

But some that have sowed 
Have n® riches for reaping : — 

Poor wretch, fall a-weeping ! 

The year ’s in the wane ; 

There is nothing adorning ; 

The night has no eve. 

And the day has no morning ; 

Cold winter gives warning. 

The rivers ran chill ; 

The red sun is sinking ; 

And I am grown old, 

And life is fast shrinking ; 

Here ’s enow for sad thinking ! 

THOMAS hood. 


THE LATTER RAIN. 

Tee latter rain, — it falls in anxious haste 
Upon the sun-dried fields and hrenches bare, 
Loosening with searching drops the rigid waste 
As if it would each root’s lost strength repair ; 
But not a blade grows green as in the spring ; 
No swelling twig puts forth its thickening 
leaves; 

The robins only mid the harvests sing, 

Pecking the grain that scatters from the sheaves ; 
The rain falls still, — the fruit all ripened 
drops. 

It pierces chestnut-burr and walnut-shell ; 

The furrowed fields disclose the yellow crops ; 
Each bursting pod of talents used can tell ; 

And all that once received the eai*ly rain 
Declare to man it was not sent in vain. 

JONES Very 
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THE AUTUMN. 

The autumn time is with u.s ! Its approach 
Was hei'alded, not many days ago. 

By hazy skies that veiled the brazen snu, 

And sea-like murmui-s from the rustling corn. 
And low-voiced brooks that wandered drowsily 
By purpling clusters of the juicy gi^pe, 

Swinging upon the vine. And now, ’t is here, 
And what a change hath passed upon the face 
Of Nature, where thy 'waving forests spread, 

Then robed in deepest gi*een ! All thi’oiigh the | 
night 

The subtle frost hath plied its mystic art, 

And in the day the golden sun hath wrought | 
Trae wonders ; and the wings of mom and even l 
Have touched with magic bmath the changing ' 
leaves. 

And now, as waudeis 'the dilating eye 
Athwart the varied landscape circling far, > 
What gorgeousness, what blazonry, what pomp 
Of colors, bursts upon the i-avished sight I 
Here, where the maple i-eai*8 its yellow crest, 

A golden glory ; yonder, where the oak j 

Stands monarch of the foi'est, and the ash 
Is girt with flame-like parasite, and broad 
The dog-wood spreads beneath a railing field > 
Of deepest crimson ; and afar, where looms j 
The gnai'Ud gum, a cloud of bloodiest red ! 

William U Gallagher, i 


INDIAN SUMMER. 

When leaves grow sear all things take sombre hue ; 
The wild winds waltz no more the woodside 
through. 

And all the faded grass is wet with dew. 

A gauzy nebula fihns the pensive sky, ' 

The golden bee supinely buzzes by. 

In silent flocks the bluebirds southward fly. 

The forest s cheeks are crihisoned o’er with shame, 
The cynic frast enlaces eveiy lane, 

The ground with scarlet blushes is aflame 1 

The one we love gi*ows lustrous-eyed and sad, 
With sympathy too thoughtful to be glad, 

While all the colora round are running mad. 

The sunbeams kiss askant the sombro hill. 

The naked woodbine climbs the window-sill, 

The breaths that noon exhales are faint and chill. 

The ripened nuts drop downward day by day, 
Sounding the hollow tocsin of decay. 

And bandit siiuirrols smuggle them away. 


Vague sighs and scents pervade the atmosphere, 
Sounds of invisible stirrings hum the ear, 

The morning’s lash reveals a frozen tear. 

The hermit mountains gird themselves with mail, 
Mocking the threshera with an echo flail, 

The while the afternoons grow crisp and pale. 

Inconstant Summer to tlxe tropics flees, 

And, as her i-ose-sails catch the amorous breeze, 
Lo ! bare, brown Autumn trembles to her knees ! 

The stealthy nights encroach upon the days, 

The eaii;h with sudden whiteness is ablaze, 

And all her i^aths ai‘e lost in crystal maze ! 

Tread lightly where the dainty violets blew, 
Where the spring winds their soft eyes open flew ; 
Safely they sleep the churlish winter through. 

Though all life’s portals are indiced with woe, 
And frozen pearls are all the world cau show. 
Feel 1 Nature’s breath is warai beneath the snow. 

Look up, dear moumers ! Still the blue expanse, 
Serenely tender, bends to catch thy glance ; 
Within thy tears sibyllic sunbeams dance ! 

With blooms full-sapped again will .smile the 
laud : 

The fall is but the folding of His hand, 

Anon with fuller glories to expand. 

The dumb heart hid beneath the pulseless tree 
Will throb again ; and then the torjiid bee 
Upon the ear will drone his di-owsy glee. 

So shall the truant bluebirds backward fly, 

And all loved things that vanish or that die 
Return to us in some sweet By-and-By. 

AVONYMOL'S 


WINTER SONG. 

SuMMEK joys are o’er ; 
Flowerets bloom no more. 
Wintry winds are sweeping ; 
Through the snow-drifts peeping, 
Cheerful evergreen 
Barely now is seen. 

Now no plumfed throng 
Charms the wood with song ; 
Ice-bound trees are glittering ; 
Merry snow-birds, twittering, 
Fondly strive to cheer 
Scenes so cold and droar. 
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Winter, still I see 
Many charms in thee, — 

Love thy chilly greeting, 

Snow-storms fiercely beating, 

And the dear delights 
Of the long, long nights. 

From the German of Ludwig Holty. Trans 
lation of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 

• 

NO! 

No sun — no moon ! 

No mom — no noon — 

No dawn — no dust — no proper time of day — 
No sky — no earthly view — 

No distance looking blue — 

No road — no street — no “t* other side th'i 
way ” — 

No end to any Bow — 

No indications where the Crescents go 
No top to any steeple — 

No recognitions of familiar people — 

No courtesies for .showing ’em — 

No knowing *em ! 

No travelling at all — no locomotion. 

No inkling of the way — no notion — 

** No go ” — by laud or ocean — 

No mail — no post — 

No news from any foreign coast — 

No park — no ring— no afternoon gentility — 
No company — no nobility — 

No warmth, no cheerfulness, no healthful ease, 
No comfortable feel in any member — 

No shade, no shine, no butterflies, no bees, 

No fruits, no fiow'ers, no leaves, no birds, 
November I 

th(Aias hood. 


WINTER MORNING. 

PROM “THE WINTER MORNING WALK:" 

“THE TASK," BOOK V. 

IS morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the hoiizou ; while the douds, 
That crowd away before the driving wind. 

More ardent as the disk emerges more. 

Resemble most some city in a blaze, 

^een through the leafless wood. His slantiug ray 
Slides ineffectual down the snowy vale, 

And, tingeing all with his own rosy hue. 

From every herb and eveiy spiry blade 
Strotches a length of shadow o*er the field. 

Mine, sinndling into longitude immense, 

111 spite of giavity, and sage remark 
That 1 myself am but a fleeting shade, 

Provokes me to a smile. With eye askance 


I view the muscular proportioned limb 
Transfoimed to a lean shank. The shapeless pair, 
As they designed to mock me, at my side 
Take step for step : and, as I near approach 
The cottage, walk along the plastered wall. 
Preposterous sight ! the legs without- the man. 
The verdure of the plain lies buried deep 
Beneath the dazzling deluge ; and the bents, 
And coaraer grass, upspearing o'er the rest. 

Of late unsightly and unseen, now shine 
Conspicuous, and in bright apparel clad. 

And, fledged with icy feathers, nod superb. 

The cattle mourn in comers, where the fence 
Screens them, and seem half petrified to sleep 
In unrecumhent sadness. There they wait 
Their wonted fodder ; not, like hungering man, 
Fretful if unsupplied ; but silent, meek. 

And patient of the slow-paced swain’s delay. 

He from the stack carves out the accustomed load, 
Deep plunging, and again deep plunging oft, 

His broad keen knife into the solid mass *. 
Smooth as a wall the upright remnant stands, 
With such undeviating and even force 
He severs it away : no needless cai*e 
Lest storms should overset the leaning pile 
Deciduous, or its own unbalanced weight. 

Forth goes the woodman, leaving unconcerned 
The cheerfiij haunts of men, — to wield the axe 
And drive the wedge in yonder forest drear, 
From mom to eve his solitary task. 

Shaggy and lean and shrewd with pointed ears. 
And tail cropped short, half lurcher and half cur, 
His dog attends him. Close behind his heel 
Now creeps ho slow ; and now, with many a fri.sk 
Wide-scampering, snatches up the drifted snow 
With ivory teeth, or ploughs it with his snout ; 
Then shakes his powdered coat, and barks for jo}'. 

Now from the roost, or from the neighboring pale, 
Where, diligent to catch the firat faint gleam 
Of smiling day, they gossiped side by side. 

Come trooping at the housewife’s well-known call 
The feathered tribes domestic. Half on wing. 
And half on foot, they bnish the fleecy flood, 
Conscious and fearful of too deep a plunge. 

The sparrows peep, and quit tlie sheltering eaves 
To seize the fair occasion. Well they eye 
The scattered gi^ain, and, thievishly I'esolved 
To escape the impending famine, often scared 
As oft i-eturn, a pert voracious kind. 

Clean riddance quickly made, one only cave 
Remains to each, the search of sunny nook, 

Or shed ip3|>ei*vious to the blast. Resigned 
To sad necessity, the cock foregoes 
His wonted strut, and, wading at their head 
With well-considered steps, seems to resent 
His altered gait and stateliness retrenched. 

. How find the myiiads, that in summer cheer 
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The hills and valley.s with their ceaseless songs. 
Due sustenance, or where subsist they now ? 
Earth yields them naught ; the imprisoned worm 
is safe 

Beneath the frozen clod ; all seeds of herbs 
Lie covered close ; and berry-bearing thorns, 
That feed the thrush (whatever some suppose). 
Afford the smaller minstrels no supply. 

The long protracted rigor of the year 
Thins all their numerous hocks. In chinks and 
holes 

Ten thousand seek an unmolested end, 

As instinct prompts ; self-buried ere they die. 

William cowpi:r. 


NEW ENGLAND IN WINTER. 

PROM ‘‘SNOW-BOUND.” 

The sun that brief December day 
Rose cheerless over hills of gray. 

And, darkly circled, gave at noon 
A sadder light than waning moon. 

Slow tracing down the thickening sky 
Its mute and ominous prophecy, 

A portent seeming less than threat. 

It sank from sight before it set. 

A chill no coat, however stout, 

Of homespun stuff could quite shut out, 

A hard, dull bitterness of cold, 

That cheeked, mid-vein, the circling race 
Of Ufe-hlood in the sharpened face, 

The coming of the snow-storm told. 

The w’ind blew' east : we heard the roar 
Of Ocean on his wintry shore, 

And felt the strong pnlse throbbing there 
Beat with low rhythm onr inland air. 

Meanwhile we did our nightly chores. — 
Brought ill the wood from out of dooiN, • 
Littered the stalls, and from the nioivs 
Raked down tlio herd’s-gi’ass for the emvs ; 
Heard the horse w'hiunying for his corn ; 
And, sharply clashing horn on horn, 
Impatient down the stanchion row’s 
The cattle shake their walnut boivs ; 
While, peering from his early perch 
Upon the scaffold’s pole of birch, 

The cock his crested helmet bent 
And down his qnemlous challenge sent. 

Unwaraied by any sunset light 
The gray day darkened into night, 

A uiglit made hoary with the swann 
And whirl-dance of the blinding storm, 

As zigzag wavering to and fro 
Crossed and recrossed the wing^ snow : 


And ere the early bedtime came 
The white drift piled the window-frame, 

And through the glass the clothes-line posts 
Looked in like tall and sheeted ghosts. 

So all night long the stonn roared on : 

The morning broke without a sun ; 

In tiny spherule traced with lines 
Of Nature’s geometric signs, 

In starry flake, and pellicle,. 

All day the hoaiy meteor fell ; 

And, when the second morning shone, 

We looked upon a world unknown, 

On nothing we could call our ow’n. 

Around the glistening wonder bent 
The blue walls of the firmament, 

No cloud above, no earth below', — 

A universe of sky and snow ! 

The old familiar sights of ours 

Took marvellous shapes; strange domes and toivers 

Rose up where sty or corn-crib stood, 

Or garden wall, or belt of wood ; 

A smooth white mound the brush-pile showed, 
A fenceless drift what once was road ; 

The bridle-post an old man sat 

With loose-flung coat and high cocked hat ; 

I The well-curb had a Chinese roof ; 

And even the long sweep, high aloof, 

In its slant splendor, seemed to tell 
Of Pisa’s leaning miracle. 

A prompt, decisive man, no breath 
Onr father wasted : Boys, a path ! ” 

Well pleased, (for w'hen did fanner boy 
Count sucli a summons less than joy ?) 

Oiup buskins on our feet we drew' ; 

With mittened hands, and caps drawn low. 

To guard our necks and ears from snow', 

We cut the solid w’hiteiiess through. 

And, where the drift W’as deepest, made 
A tunnel w'alled and overlaid 
With dazzling crystal : w’e had read 
Of rare Aladdin’s wondrous cave, 

And to our ow'n his name we gave, 

With many a wish the luck were oura 
To test his lamp’s supernal powera. 

We reached the bam wdth meny din, 

And roused the prisoned bmtes within. 

The old hoi’se thrust his long head out, 

And grave with wonder gazed about ; 

The cock his lusty gi*eeting said, 

And forth his speckled harem led ; 

The oxen lashed their tails, aud hooked. 

And mild raproach of hunger looked ; 

The homfed ^Mitriareh of the sheep, 

Like h^pt’s Amun roused from sleep, 

Shook his sage head with gesture mute. 

And emphasized with stamp of foot. 
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All day the gusty north- wind bore 
The loosening drift its breath before ; 

Low circling round its southern zone. 

The sun through dazzling snow-mist shone. 
No church-bell lent its Christian tone 
To the savage air, no social smoke 
■Curled over woods of snow-hung oak. 

A solitude made more intense 
By dreary-voiced elements. 

The shiieking of the mindless wind, 

The moaning tree-boughs swaying blind. 
And on the glass the unmeaning beat 
Of ghostly tinger-tips of sleet. 

Beyond the circle of our hearth 
No welcome sound of toil or mirth 
Unbound the spell, and testified 
Of human life and thought outside. 

We minded that the sharpest ear 
The buried brooklet could not hear, 

Tlie music of whose liquid lip 
Had been to us companionship. 

And, in our lonely life, had grown 
To have an almost human tone. 

As night drew on, and, from the crest 
Of wooded knolls that ridged the west, 

The sun, a snow-blown tiuveller, sank 
From sight beneath the smothering bulk, 
We piled, with care, our nightly stack 
Of wood against the chimney-back, — 

The oaken log, gi*een, huge, and thick. 

And on its top the stout back-stick ; 

The knotty forestick laid apart, 

And filled between with curious art 
The ragged brash ; then, hovering near. 

We watched the first red blaze appear. 

Heard the sharp crackle, caught the gleam 
On whitewashed ■wall and sagging beam, . 
Until the old, rade-fumished room 
Burst, fiower-like, into rosy bloom ; 

While radiant with a mimic flame 
Outside the sparkling drift became. 

And through the bare-boughed lilac-tree 
Our own wai*m heai-th seemed blazing free. 
Tho crane and pendent timumcls showed ; 
The Turks’ heads on the andirons glowed ; 
While childish fancy, prompt to tell 
The meaning of the mii’acle. 

Whispered the old rhyme : “ iree, 

JVli&n, fire outdoors hurus merrily. 

There the witches are inaMng iea,^* 

The moon above the eastern wood 
Shone at its full ; the bill-itinge stood 
Transfigured in the silver flood. 

Its blown snows flashing cold and keen, 
Dead white, save where some sharp ravine 
Took shadow, or the sombre green 


Of hemlocks turned to pitchy black 
Against the whiteness at their back. 

For such a world and such a night 
hlost fitting that unwarming light, 

Which only seemed where’er it fell 
To make the coldness visible. 

Shut in from all the world without. 

We sat the clean-winged hearth about. 
Content to let the north-wind roar 
In baffled rage at pane and door, 

While the red logs before us beat 
The frost-line back with tropic heat ; 

And ever, when a louder blast 
Shook beam and rafter as it passed, 

The merrier up its roaring djraught 
The great throat of the chimney laughed ; 
The house-dog on his paws outspread 
Laid to the fire his drowsy head, 

The cat’s dark silhouette on the wall 
A couchant tiger’s seemed to fall ; 

And, for the winter fireside meet. 

Between the andirons* straddling feet, 

The mug of cider simmered slow, 

The apples sputtered in a row, 

And, close at hand, the basket stood 
With nuts from brown October's wood. 

JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 


'WINTER NOON. 

FROM ‘/THE WINTER WALK AT NOON:** 

"THE TASK," BOOK VI. 

The night was winter in his roughest mood, 
The morning sharp and clear. But now at noon 
Upon tlie southern side of the slant hills, 

And where the woods fence off the northern 
blast, 

The season smiles, resigning all its rage. 

And has the warmth of May. The vault is blue 
Without a cloud, and white without a speck 
The dazzling splendor of the scene below. 

Again the hannony comes o’er the vale ; 

And through the trees I view the embattled tower, 
Whence all the music. 1 again perceive 
The soothing influence of the wafted strains, 

And settle in soft musiugs as 1 tread 

The walk, still veiTiant, under oaks and elms, 

Whose outspread branches overarch the glade. 

No noise is here, or none that hinders thought. 
The redbreast warbles still, but is content 
With slender notes, and more tlian half sup- 
pressed : 

Pleased with his solitude, and flitting light 
From spray to spray, where’er he rests he shakes 
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From many a twig tlie pendent di*ops ol' iue. 
That tinkle in the withered leaves below. 
Stillness, accompanied with sounds so soft, 
Charms more than silence. Meditation here 
May think down hours to moments. Here the 
heart 

May give a useful lesson to the head, 

And Learning wiser grow without his books. 

William Cowpek. 


AVINTER. 

The day had been a calm and sunny day. 

And tinged w'itli amber was the sky at even ; 
The fleecy clouds at length had rolled away, 

And lay in furrows on the eastern heaven ; — 
The moou arose and slied a glimmering ray, 

And I'uaud her orb a misty cii'cle lay. 

The hoai’-frost glittered on the naked heath, 

The i*oar of distant winds was loud and deep, 
The dry leaves mstlcd in each passing bi*eatli. 
And the gay world was lost iu quiet sleep. 
Such was the time when, on the landscape brow ii. 
Through a December aii* the snow came down. 

The morning came, the dreary mom, at last. 
And showed the whitened waste. The shiv- 
ering herd 

Lowed oil the hoaiy meadow-gi'ouud, and fast 
Fell the light flakes upon the eartli unstirn-d ; 
The forest fire with glittenng snows o’erlaid 
Stood like hoar priests in robes of white aiTuy»*d. 

John Howard Bkyam. 


WINTER PICTURES. 

FROM »*THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL " 

Down’ swept the chill wind from the mountain 
peak. 

From the snow five thousand summers old ; 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 

And wliiiied it like sleet on the wanderer’s cheek ; 
It canned a sliiver everywhere 
From the unleafed Ixiughs and ^lastures ban* ; 
The little brook heard it and built a loof 
’Neath which he could house him, winter-proof; 
All night by the white stars* frosty gleams 
He gi'oined his ai*ches and matched his beaiiis ; 
Slender and clear were his crystal sjiare 
As the lashes of light that tiim the stare : 

He sculptured every summer delight 
In his halls and chambere out of sight ; 
Sometimes his tinkling watere slipt 
Down throng a frost-leaved forest-eiyjit. 


Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed trees 
Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 
But silvery mosses that downward grew ; 
Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 
With ipiaint arabesques of ieo-fem leaf ; 
Sometimes it was simply smooth and clear 
For the gladness of heaven to shine through, and 
hero 

He had caught the nodding hulrush-toj)s 
Aud hung them thickly with diamond drops, 
Which crystalled the beams of moon and sun, 
And made a star of every one : 

No mortal buildei‘’s most rare device 
’Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 

’T was as if every image that mirrored lay 
In his depths serene through the summer day, 
Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the baiipy model should be lost, 

Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 

Within the hall are song aud laughter, 

The checks of Christmas grow’ red and jolly, 
And sprouting is eveiy corbel and lufter 
With the lightsome green of ivy and holly ; 
Through the deep gulf of the cliimney wide 
Wallows the Yule-log’s roaring tide ; 

The broad flame-pennons droop and flap 
And belly and tug as a flag in the wind ; 

Like a locust shrills the impiisoned sap, 

Hunted to death in its galleiies blind ; 

And swift little troops of silent sparks. 

Now pausing, now scattering away as iu fear, 
Go threading the soot-forest’s tangled darks 
Like herds of startled deer. 

But the wind without was eager aud sharp, 

Of Sir liaunfal’s giuy hair it makes a harp, 

And mttles and lings 
The icy strings. 

Singing, in dreary monotone, 

A Chiistmas carol of its own. 

Whose burden still, as he might guess, 

Was— “Shelterless, shelterless, shelterless!” 
Tlie voice of the seneschal flared like a toi*eh 
As he shouted the wanderer away from the porch, 
And he sat in tlie gateway and saw’ all night 
The groat hall-fire, so cheeiy and bold. 

Through the window-slits of the, castle old, 
Build out its piers of ruddy light 
Against the drift of the cold. 

There was never a leaf on bush or tree, 

The bare boughs rattled sliudderingly ; 

The river was dumb and could not speak. 

For the weaver Winter its shroud had spun ; 
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A single crow on the tree-top bleak 

From his shining feathers shed off the cold sun ; 
Again it was morning, but shrunk and cold, 

As if her veins were sapless and old, 

And she rose up decrepitly. 

For a last dim look at earth and sea. 

James Russell lowell 


WINTER SCENES. 

FROM "THE SEASONS; WINTER." 

The keener tempests rise ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 

Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 
A vapory deluge lies, to snow congealed. 

Heavy they roll their fleecy world along ; 

And the sky saddens with the gathered stoinn. 
Through the hushed air the whitening shower 
descends 

At first thin wavering ; till at last the flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 

’Tis brightness all; save where the new snow 
melts 

Along the mazy current. Low the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun 
Faint from the west emits his evening ray, 
Earth*s universal face, deep hid and chill. 

Is one wide dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the laborer-ox 
Stands covered o'er with snow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil. The fowls of heaven, 
Tamed by the cruel season, crovrd ai'ound 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 
Wisely regardful of the embroiling sky. 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit. Half afraid, he first * 
Against tlie window beats ; then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o’er the floor. 
Eyes all the smiling family askance, 

And pecks, and staiHs, and wondero where he is : 
Till, more familiar grown, the tahle-cruiuhs 
Attract his slender feet. The foodle.ss wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Though timorous of heari, and hard beset 
By death in various forms, dark snares, and dogs, 
And more unpityiug man, the garden seeks, 
Urged on by fearless want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening 
earth, 

With looks of dumb despair ; then, sad disj^eraed, 
Dig for the withered herb through heai>s of snow. 

Jambs Thomson. 


WHEN ICICLES HANG BY THE WALL. 

FROM •' LOVE’S LABOR ’S LOST,’ ACT V. SC. =- 

When icicles hang by the wall, 

And Dick the shepherd blows his nail, 
And Tom bears logs into the hall, 

And milk comes frozen home in pail, 
When blood is nipped, and ways be foul, 
Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit, to-who, a merry note, 

While greasy Joan doth keel the pot. 

When all aloud the wind doth blow. 

And coughing drowns the parson’s saw. 
And birds sit brooding in the snow. 

And Marian’s nose looks red and raw, 
When roasted crabs hiss in the bow-l, 

Then nightly sings the staring owl, 

To-who ; 

To-whit, to-who, a nieny note, 

While gi’easy Joan doth keel the pot. 

SKAKESPE.\K£ 


THE SNOW-STORM. 

Annous'oed by all the trumpets of the sky, 
Arrives the snow ; and, driving o’er the fields, 
Seems nowhere to alight ; the 'whited air 
Hides hills and woods, the river, and tlie heaven, 
And veils the fann-house at the garden’s end. 
The sled and traveller stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates 
sit 

Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 

Come see the north-wind’s masonry ! 

Out of an unseen (juany, evermore 
Furnished with tile, the fierce artificer 
Ourve.s his white bastions 'wdth projected roof 
Round every windward stake or tree or door ; 
Speeding, the myriad-handed, his wild work 
So fanciful, so savage ; naught cares he 
For number or projwition. Mockingly, 

On coop or kennel he hangs Parian wreaths ; 

A swan-like fomi invests the hidden thorn ; 
Fills up the farnier*.s lane from wall to wail, 
Maugre the fanner s sighs ; and at the gate 
A tax)eriug turret overtops the work. 

And when his hours are numbered, and the world 
Is all his own, retiring as he were not, 

Leaves, when the sun appears, astonished Ari 
To mimic m slow .structures, stone by stone, 
Built in an age, the mad wind’s night-work. 

The frolic architecture of the snow. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE SNOW-SHOWER. 

Stand here by my side and tuni, 1 pray, 

On the lake below thy gentle eyes ; 

The clouds hang over it, heavy and gray, 

And dark and silent the water lies ; 

And out of that frozen mist the snow 
In wavering flakes begins to flow ; 

Flake after flake 
They sink in the dark and silent lake. 

See how in a living swarm they come 
From the chambers beyond that misty veil ; 
Some hover awhile in air, and some 
Rush prone from the sky like summer hail. 
All, dropping swiftly or settling alow, 

Meet, and are still in the depths below ; 

Flake after flake 
Dissolved in the dark and silent lake. 

Here delicate snow-stars, out of the cloud. 

Come floating downward in airy play. 

Like spangles dropped from the glistening crowd 
That whiten by night the Milky Way ; 

There broader and burlier masses fall ; 

The sullen water buries them all, — 

Flake after flake, — 

All drowned iu the dark and silent lake. 

And some, as on tender wings they glide 
From their chilly birth-cloud, dim and gray, 
Are joined in their fall, and; side by side. 

Come clinging along their unsteady way ; 

As friend with friend, or husband with wife. 
Makes hand in hand the passage of life ; 

Each mated flake 
Soon sinks in the dark and silent lake. 

Lo ! while we are gazing, in swifter haste 
Stream dowm the snows, till the air is white. 
As, myriads by myriads madly chased. 

They fling themselves from their shadowy 
height. 

The fair, ^il creatures of middle sky. 

What speed they make, with their gi-ave so nigh ; 

Flake after flake 

To lie in the dark and silent lake ! 

I see in thy gentle eyes a tear ; 

They turn to me in soreowful thought ; 

Thou thiiikest of friends, the good and dear, 
Wlio were for a time, and now are not ; 

Like these fair children of cloud and frost. 

That glisten a moment and then are lost, — 
Flake after flake, — 

All lost in the dark and silent lake. 


Yet look again, for the clouds divide ; 

A gleam of blue on the water lies : 

And far away, on the mountain-side, 

A sunbeam falls from the opening skies. 
But the hurrying host that flew between 
The cloud and the water no more is seen ; 

Flake after flake 
At rest in the dark and silent lake. 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


SNOW. — A WINTER SKETCH. 

The blessed morn has come again ; 

The early gray 

Taps at the slumberer’s window-pane, 

And seems to say, 

Break, break from the enchanter’s chain 
Away, away ! 

’T is winter, yet there is no sound 
Along the air 

Of winds along their battle-ground ; 

But gently there 

The snow is falling, — all around 
How fair, how fair ! 

Ralph Hoyt. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 

Out of the bosom of the Air, 

Out of the cloud-folds of her garineiits shaken, 

Over the woodlands brown and hare, 

Over the harvest-fields forsaken, 

Silent and soft and slow 
Descends the snow. 

Even as our cloudy fancies take 
Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 

Even as the troubled heait doth make 
In the white countenance confession, 

The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels. 

This is the poem of the air, 

Slowly in silent syllables recorded ; 

This is the secret of despair, 

Long in its cloudy bosom hoarded, 

Now^ whispered and revealed 
To wood and field. 

Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


A SNOW-STORM. 

SCENE IN A VERMONT WINTER. 

’T IS a fearful night in the winter time. 

As cold as it ever can be ; 

The roar of the blast is heard like the chime 
Of the waves on an angry sea. 
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The moon is full ; but her silver light | For a v»'hile he strives with a wistful ciy 

The storm dashes out with its wings to-night ; I To catch a glance from his drowsy eye, 

And over the sky from south to north i And wags his tail if the rude winds flap 

Not a star is seen, as the wind comes forth . The skiit of the buffalo over his lap, 

In the strength of a mighty glee. . And whines when he takes no heed. 

! 

All day had the snow come down, — all day : The wind goes down and the storm is o’er, — 

As it never came down before ; | 'T is the hour of midnight, past ; 

And over the hills, at sunset, lay The old trees writhe and hend no more 

Some two or three feet, or more ; In the whirl of the rushing blast. 

The fence was lost, and the wall of stone ; The silent moon with her peaceful light 

The windows blocked and the well-curbs gone ; , Looks down on the hills with snow all white. 
The haystack had grown to a mountain lift, ' And the giant shadow of Camel’s Hump, 

And the w'ood-pile looked like a monster diift, ^ The blasted pine and the ghostly stump. 

As it lay by the farmer s door. ! Afar on the plain are east. 


The night sets in on a world of anow% 

While the air grows sharp and chill, 

And the warning roar of a fearful blow 
Is heard on the distant hill ; 

And the norther, see ! on the mountain peak 
In his breath how the old trees writhe and shriek! 
He shouts on the plain, ho-ho I ho-ho ! 

He drives from his nostrils the blinding snow, 
And gi'owls with a savage will. 

Such a night as tiiis to be found abroad. 

In the drifts and the freezing air, 

Sits a shivering dog, in the field, by the road. 
With the snow in his shaggy hair. 

He shuts his eyes to the wind and growls ; 

He lifts his head, and moans and howls ; 

Then ereuching low, from the cutting sleet, 

His nose is pressed on his quivering feet, — 
Prey, what does the dog do there 1 

A faimer came from the village plain, — 

But he lost the travelled way ; 

And for hours he trod with might and main 
A path for his horee and sleigh ; 

But colder still the cold winds blew, 

And deeper still the deep drifts grew. 

And his mare, a beautiful Morgan brown. 

At last in her struggles floundered down. 

Where a log in a hollow lay. 

In vain, With a neigh and a frenzied snort. 

She plunged in the drifting snow. 

While her master urged, till his breath grew sliort. 
With a word and a gentle blow ; 

But the snow was deep, and the tugs w'ere tight ; 
His hands were numb and had lost their might ; 
So he wallowed back to his half-filled sleigh, 
And strove to shelter himself till day. 

With his coat and the buffalo. 

He has given the last faint jerk of the rein, 

To rouse up his dying steed ; 

And the poor dog howls to the blast in vain, 

For help in his master’s need. 


I But cold and dead by the hidden log 
! Are they w^ho came from the towm, — 

; The man in his sleigh, aud his faithful dog, 

And his beautiful Morgan browm, — 

1 In the wide snow-desert, far and grand, 

I With his cap on his head and the reins in his 
I hand, — 

; The dog with his nose on his master’s feet, 

I .And the mare half seen through the crusted sleet, 
I Where she lay when she floundered dowm. 

Charles Gam ace Eastman. 


' 0 WINTER! 'WILT THOU NEVER GO? 

! 

i 0 WINTER ! wilt thou never, never go ? 

! 0 summer ! but I weary for thy coming, 

. Longing once more to hear the Lu^e flow, 

’ And frugal bees, laboriously humming, 
i Now the east- wind diseases the iuflrm, 
i And must crouch in comers from rough weather ; 
, Sometimes a winter sunset is a chann, — 

I When the fired clouds, compacted, blaze together. 
And the large sun dips red behind the hills. 

I, from my window, can behold this pleasure ; 
And the eternal moon, what time she fills 
Her orb with argent, treading a soft measure. 
With queenly motions of a bridal mood, 

! Through the white spaces of infinitude. 

DAVir Gray. 


■VIEW FROM THE EUGANEAN HILLS,* 
NORTH ITALY. 

Mant a green isle needs must be 
In the deep wide sea of misery. 

Or the mariner, worn and wan, 

Never thus could voyage on 
Day and night, and night and day. 

Drifting on his dreary way, 

* The lonely tnotintains which surround what was once cue re- 
treat, and ib now the sepulchre, of Pettarch. 
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With the solid darkness black 
Closing round his vessel’s track ; 

Whilst above, the sunless sky, 

Big with clouds, hangs heavily, 

And behind, the tempest fleet 
Hurries on with lightning feet. 

Riving sail and cord and plank 
Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the overbrimming deep ; 

And sinks down, down, like that sleep 
When the dreamer seems to be 
Weltering through eternity ; 

And the dim low line before 
Of a dark and distant shore 
Still recedes, as, ever still 
Longing with divided will, 

But no power to seek or shun, 

He is ever drifted on 
O’er the unreposing wave 
To the haven of the grave. 

Ay, many flowering islands lie 
In the waters of wide agony : 

To such a one this morn was led 
My bark, by soft winds piloted. 

— Mid the mountains Euganeau 
I stood listening to the paean 
With which the legioned rooks did hall 
The sun’s uprise majestical : 

Gathering round with wings' all hoar. 
Through the dewy mist they soar 
Like gray shades, till the eastern heaven 
Bursts, and then, as clouds of even. 
Flecked with Are and azure, lie 
In the unfathomable sky. 

So their plumes of purple grain, 

Starred with drops of golden rain, 

Gleam above the sunlight woods. 

As in silent multitudes 
On the morning’s fltful gale. 

Through the broken mist they sail ; 

And the vapors cloven and gleaming 
Follow, down the dark steep streaming. 
Till all is bright and clear and still 
Round the solitary hill. 

Beneath is spread like a green sea 
The waveless plain of Lombardy, 
Bounded by the vaporous air. 

Islanded by cities fair ; 

Underneath day’s azure eyes, 

Ocean’s nursling, Venice, lies, — 

A peopled labyrinth of walls, 
Amphitrite’s destined halls. 

Which her hoary sire now paves 
With his blue and beaming waves. 
lx> ! the sun upeprings behind, 

Broad, red, radiant, half reclined 


On the level quivering line 
Of the water’s crystalline ; 

And before that chasm of light, 

As within a furnace bright, 

Column, tower, and dome, and spire 
Shine like obelisks of fire, 

Pointing with inconstant motion 
From the altar of dark ocean 
To the sapphire-tinted skies ; 

As the flames of sacrifice 
From the marble shrines did rise, 

As to pierce the dome of gold 
Where Apollo spoke of old. 

Sun-giri city ! thou hast been 
Ocean’s child, and then his queen ; 
Now is come a darker day. 

And thou soon must be his prey, 

If the power that raised thee here 
Hallow so tliy watei’y bier. 

A lass drear ruin then than now, 

With thy conquest-branded brow 
Stooping to the slave of slaves 
From thy throne among the waves, 
Wilt thou be when the sea-mew 
Flies, as once before it flew. 

O’er thine isles depopulate, 

And all is in its ancient state, 

Save where many a palace-gate 
With green sea-flowera overgrown 
Like a rock of ocean’s own. 

Topples o’er the abandoned sea 
As the tides change sullenly. 

The fisher on his watery way 
Wandering at the close of day 
Will spread his sail and seize his oar 
Till he pass the gloomy shore. 

Lest thy dead should, from their sleep 
Burating o’er the starlight deep, 

Lead a rapid mask of death ‘ 

O’er the waters of his path. 

Noon descends around me now : 

’T is the noon of autumn’s glow. 

When a soft and purple mist, 

Like a vaporous amethyst, 

Or an air-dissolvfed star. 

Mingling light and fragrance, far 
From tile curved horizon’s bound 
To the point of heaven’s profound, 
Fills the overflowing sky ; 

And the plains that silent lie 
Underneath ; the leaves unsoddeu 
Where the infant frost has trodden 
With his moming-wingfed feet. 

Whose bright print is gleaming yet ; 
And the red and golden vines, 

Piercing with their trellisecl lines 
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The rough, dark-skirted wilderness ; 
The dun and hladed grass no less. 
Pointing from this hoary tower 
In the windless air ; the flower 
Glimmering at my feet ; the line 
Of the olive-sandalled Apennino 
In the south dimly islanded ; 

And the Alps, whose snows are spread 
High between the clouds and sun ; 
And of living things each one ; 

And my spirit, which so long 
Darkened this swift stream of song, — 
Inteipenetrated lie 
By the glory of the sky ; 

Be it love, light, harmony, 

Odor, or the soul of all 
Which from heaven like dew doth fall. 
Or the mind which feeds this vowe 
Peopling the lone universe. 


The polluting multitude ; 

But their rage would be subdued 
By that clime divine and calm. 

And the winds whose wings rain balm 
On the uplifted soul, and leaves 
Under wliich the bright sea heaves ; 

While each breathless inteiwal 
In their whisperings musical 
The inspired soul supplies 
With its own deej) melodies ; 

And the love which heals all strife, 
Circling, like the breath of life, 

All things in that sweet abode 
With its own mild brotherhood. 

They, not it, would change ; and soon 
Every sprite beneath the moon 
Would repent its envy vain. 

And the earth grow young again ! 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


Noon descends, and after noon 
Autumn’s evening meets me soon, 
lieadiug the infantine moon 
And that one star, which to her 
Almost seems to minister 
Half the crimson light she brings 
Prom the sunset’s radiant spring.s : 
And the soft dreams of the mom 
(Which like wingfed winds had borne 
To that silent isle, which lies 
Mid remembered agonies, 

The frail bark of this lone lieiiig) 
Pass, to other sufferers fleeing. 

And its ancient pilot. Pain, 

Sits beside the helm again. 

Other flowering isles must be 
In the sea of life and agony ; 

Other spirits float and flee 
O’er that gulf ; even now, perhaps, 
On some rock the wild wave wraps, 
With folding winds they waiting sit 
For my bark, to pilot it 
To some calm and blooming cove, 
Where for me, and those I love. 

May a windless bower be built. 

Far from passion, pain, and guilt. 

In a dell mid lawny hills, 

Which the wild sea-murmur fills, 
And soft sunshine, and the sound 
Of old forests echoing round. 

And the light and smell divine 
Of all flowers that breathe and shine. 
— We may live so happy there. 

That the spirits of the air, 

Envying us, may even entice 
To x>ur healing paradise 


GRONGAR HILL. 

fThe Vale of the Towy embraces, in its winding' course of fifteen 
miles, some of the loveliest scenery of South Wales. If it be less 
cultivated than the Vale of Usk. it.s woodland views are more ro- 
mantic and frequent. Tlic neighborhood is historic and poetic 
ground. From Grongar Hill the eye discovers traces of a Roman 
camp ; Golden Grove, the home of Jeremy Taylor, is on the oppo- 
site side of the river ; Merlin's chair recalls Spenser ; and a farm- 
house near the foot of Llangumnor Hill brings back tht memory 
of its once genial occupant, Richard Steele. Spenser places the 
cave of Merlin among Ae dark woods of Dinevawr. j 

Silent nymph, with curious eye, 

Who, the purple even, dost lie 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Beyond the noise of busy man, 

Painting fair the form of things. 

While the yellow linnet sings, 

Or the tuneful nightingale ' 

Charms the forest with her tale, — 

Come, with all thy various hues, 

Come, and aid thy sister Muse. 

Now, while Phoebus, riding high, 

Gives lustre to the land and sky, 

Grongar Hill invites my song, — 

Draw the landscape bright and strong ; 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing Quiet dwells ; 

' Grongar, in whose silent shade. 

For the modest Muses made, 

So oft 1 have, the evening still, 

At the fountain of a rill. 

Sat upon a flowery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head, 

While strayed my eyes o’er Towy’s flood, 
Over mead and over wood, 

Fimi house to house, from hill to hill. 

Till Contemplation had her fill. 

About his checkered sides 1 wind. 

And leave his brooks and meads behhul, 
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And groves and grottoes where I lay, 

And vistas shooting beams of day. 

Wide and wider spreads the vale, 

As circles on a smooth canal. 

The mountains round, unhappy fate ! 
Sooner or later, of all height, 

Withdraw their summits from the skies, 
And lessen as the others rise. 

Still the prospect wider spreads, 

Adds a thousand woods and meads ; 

Still it widens, widens still, 

And sinks the newly risen hill. 

Now I gain the mountain’s brow ; 

What a landscape lies below ! 

No clouds, no vapors intervene ; 

But the gay, the open scene 
Does the face of Nature show 
In all the hues of heaven’s bow ! 

And, swelling to embrace the light, 
Spreads around beneath the sight. 

Old castles on the cliffs arise, 

Proudly towering in the skies ; 

Bushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ; 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the yellow mountain-heads, 

Gilds the fleeces of the fiocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks. 

Below me trees unnumbered rise, 
Beautiful in various dyes : 

The ^oomy pine, the poplar blue, 

The yellow beech, the sable yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows, 

The sturdy oak with broad-spread boughs ; 
And beyond, the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phyllis, queen of love ! 

Gaudy as the opening dawn, 

Lies a long and level lawn. 

On which a dark hill, steep and high. 
Holds and charms the wandering eye ; 
Deep are his feet in Towy’s flood ; 

His sides are dothed with waving wood ; 
And ancient towers crown his brow, 

That cast an awful look below ; 

Whose I'agged walls the ivy creeps. 

And with her arms from falling keeps ; 

So both a safety from the wind 
In mutual dependence find. 

’T is now the raven’s bleak abode ; 

’T i.s now the apartment of the toad ; 

And there the fox securely feeds ; 

And there the poisonous adder breeds, 
Concealed in ruins, moss, and weeds ; 
While, ever and anon, there fall 
Huge heaps of hoary, mouldered wall. 

Yet Time has seen, — that lifts the low 
And level lays the lofty brow, — 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 


Big with the vanity of state. 

But transient is the smile of Fate ! 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam in a winter’s day, 

-Is all the proud and mighty have 
Between the cradle and the grave. 

And see the rivers, how they run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun, 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow, — 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A various journey to the deep, 

Like human life to endless sleep ! 

Thus is Nature’s vesture wrought 
To instruct our wandering thought ; 

Thus she dresses green and gay 
To disperse onr cares away. 

Ever charming, ever new, 

When will the landscape tire the view ! 

The fountain’s fall, the river’s flow ; 

The woody valleys, warm and low ; 

The windy summit, wild and high, 

Boughly rushing on the sky ; 

The pleasant seat, the ruined tower, 

The naked rock, the shady bower j 
The town and village, dome and farm, — 
Each gives each a double charm, 

As pearls upon an Ethiop’s aim. 

See on the mountain’s southern side, 
Where the prospect opens wide, 

Where the evening gilds the tide, 

. How close and small the hedges lie ! 

What streaks of meadow cross the eye ! 

A step, methinks, may pass the stream, 

So little distant dangers seem ; 

So we mistake the Future’s face, 

Eyed through Hope’s deluding glass ; 

As yon summits, soft and fair, 

Clad in colors of the air. 

Which, to those who journey near, 

Barren, brown, and rough appear ; 

Still we tread the same coarse way, — 

The present ’s still a cloudy day. 

0, may I with myself agree, 

And never covet what 1 see ; 

Content me with a humble shade. 

My passions tamed, my wishes laid ; 

For while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul. 

’T is thus the busy beat the air, 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run high, 

As on the mountain-tari 1 lie ; 

While the wanton Zephyr sings, 

And in the vale perfumes his v^iugs ; 

While the waters murmur deep ; 

While the shepherd charms his sheep ; 
While the birds unbounded fly, 

And with music fill the sky, — 
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Now, even now, my joys ran high. 

Be full, ye courts ; be great who will ; 
Search for Peace with all your skill ; 

Open wide the lofty door, 

Seek her on the marble floor : 

In vain you search ; she is not there ! 

In vain you search the domes of Care ! 
Orass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain-heads, 

Along with Pleasure, — close allied. 

Ever by each other’s side, — 

And often, by the murmuring rill, 

Hears the thrash, while all is still 
Within the groves of Grongar Hill. 

John dver. 


BUILDING A HOME. 

FROM “THB ART OF PRESERVING HEALTH.** 

Meantihe, the moist malignity to shun 
Of burdened skies, mark where the dry cham- 
paign 

Swells into cheerful hiUs : where maijoram 
And thyme, the love of bees, perfume the air ; 
And where the cynorrhodon with the rose 
For fragrance vies ; for in the thirsty soil 
Most fragrant breathe the aromatic tribes. 

There bid thy roofs high on the basking steep 
Ascend, there light thy hospitable fires. 

And let them see the winter morn arise, * 
The summer evening blushing in the west : 
While with umbrageous oaks the ridge behind 
O’erhung, defends you from the blustering North, 
And bleak aflllction of the peevish East. 

0, when the growling winds contend, and all 
The sounding forest fluctuates in the storm, 

To sink in warm repose, and hear the din 
Howl o’er the steady battlements, delights 
Above the luxury of vulgar sleep. 

The mimnuring rivulet, and the hoarser stimn 
Of watero rashing o’er the slipper}^ rocks. 

Will nightly lull you to ambrosial rest. 

To please the fancy is no trifling good. 

Where health is studied ; for whatever moves 
The mind -with calm delight promotes the just 
And natural movements of the harmonious fiame. 
Besides, the sportive brook forever shakes 
The trembling air, that floats from hill to hill, 
From vale to mountain, with incessant change 
Of pui'est element, refreshing still 
Your airy seat, and uninfected gods. 

Chiefly for this 1 praise the man who builds 
High on the breezy ridge, whose lofty sides 
The ethei-eal deep with endless billows chafes. 
His purer mansion nor contagious years 
Shall reach, nor deadly putrid airs annoy. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG. 


DOVER CLIFF. 

FROM “ KING LEAR," ACT IV. SC. 6. 

Come on, sir ; here ’s the place : stand siill ! 
How fearful 

And dizzy *t is, to cast one’s eyes so low ! 

The crows and choughs that wing the midway air 
Show scarce so gross as beetles : half-way down 
Hangs one that gathers samphire, — dreadful 
trade ! 

Methinks he seems no bigger than his head : 

The flsheiTuen, that walk upon the beach, 
Appear like mice ; and yon tall anchoring bark, 
Diminished to her cock ; her cock, a buoy 
Almost too small for sight : the murmuring surge, 
That on the unnumbered idle pebbles cliafeh, 
Cannot be heard so high. — I ’ll look no more ; 
Lest my brain turn, and the deficient sight 
Topple down headlong. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


ALPINE HEIGHTS. 

On Alpine heights the love of God is shed ; . 

He paints the morning red, 

The flowerets white and blue, 

And feeds them with his dew. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dw’ells. 

On Alpine heights, o’er many a fragrant heath, 
The loveliest breezes breathe ; 

So free and pure the air, 

Exs breath seems floating there. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, beneath his mild blue eye, 
Still vales and meadows lie ; 

The soaring glacier’s ice 
Gleams like a paradise. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

Down Alpine heights the silvery streamlets flow ! 
There the bold chamois go ; > 

On giddy ciugs they stand, 

And drink from his own hand. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights, in troops all w'hite as snow. 
The sheep and wild goats go ; 
here, in tlie solitude. 

He fills their hearts with food. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

On Alpine heights the herdsman tends his herd ; 
Eis Shepherd is the Lord ; 

For he who feeds tlie sheep 
WilV sure his of&pring keep. 

On Alpine heights a loving Father dwells. 

From the German of KRUMMACHER. Transla. 
tion of CHARLES T. BROOKS. 
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THE DESCENT. 

My mule refreshed, his hells 
Jingled once more, the signal to depart, 

And we set out in the gray light of dawn, 
Descending rapidly, — by waterfalls 
Fast frozen, and among huge blocks of ice 
That in their long career had stopt midway ; 

At length, unchecked, unbidden, he stood still, 
And all his bells were muffled. Then my 
guide, 

Lowering his voice, addressed me : — “ Through 
this chasm 

On, and say nothing, — for a word, a breath. 
Stirring the air, may loosen and bring down 
A winter’s snow, — enough to overwhelm 
The horse and foot that, night and day, defiled 
Along this path to conquer at Marengo.” 

SAMUEL ROGERS. 


SONG OF THE BROOK. 

FROM “THE SROOK: AN IDYL." 

1 GOME from haunts of coot and hern : 
1 make a sudden sally 

And sparkle out among the fern, 

To bicker down a valley. 

By thirty hills I hurry down, 

Or slip between the ridges, 

By twenty thorps, a little town, 

And half a hundred bridges. 

Till lost by Philip’s farm I flow 
To join the brimming river, 

Foi men may come and men may go, 
But 1 go on forever. 

1 chatter over stony ways, 

In little sharps and trebles, 

1 bubble into eddying bays, 

1 babble on the pebbles. 

With many a curve my banks 1 fret 
By many a field and fallow. 

And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow-weed and mallow. 

I chatter, chatter, as 1 flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 
But I go on forever. 

I wind about, and in and out, 

With here a blossom sailing. 

And here and there a lusty trout. 

And here and there a grayling, 


And here and there a foamy flake 
Upon me, as 1 travel 

With many a silvery waterbreak 
Above the golden gravel. 

And draw them all along, and flow 
To join the brimming river j 

For men may come and men may go. 

But 1 go on forever. 

I steal by lawns and grassy plots : 

I slide by hazel covers ; 

I move the sweet forget-me-nots 
That grow for happy lovers. 

I slip, I slide, I gloom, I glance, 

Among my skimming swallows ; 

1 make the netted sunbeam dance 
Against my sandy shallows ; 

1 murmur under moon and stars 
, In brambly wildernesses ; 

I linger by my shingly bars ; 

I loiter round my cresses ; 

And out again I curvr and flow 
To join the brimming river ; 

For men may come and men may go, 

But I go on forever. 

Alfred tennysoh. 


THE RHINE. 

from “CHILDE HAROLD," CANTO III. 

The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns o’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all ridi with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise com and wine, 
And scattered cities ciwiiing these, 

Whose far white walls along them shine, 
Have strewed a scene, which 1 should see 
With double joy, wert thou with me. 

And peasant-girls, with deep-blue eyes. 

And hands which offer early flowers, 

Walk smiling o’er this pai'adise ; 

Above, the frequent feudal towera 
Through green leaves lift their walls of giuy. 
And many a rock which steeply lowers. 
And noble arch in proud decay. 

Look o’er this vale of vintage-bowers ; 

But one thing want these banks of Rhine, — 
Thy gentle hand to clasp in mine ! 
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3 send the lilies given to me, j 

Though long before thy hand they touch _ j 
I know thcat they must withered be, — | 

But yet reject them not as 'such ; 

For I have cherished them as dear. 

Because they yet may meet thine eye. 

And ^juide thy squl to mine even here, i 

When thou behold’st them drooping nigh, , 
And know’st them gathered by the Rhine, j 
And offered from my heart to thine ! | 

i 

The river nobly foams and flows, j 

The charm of this enchanted ground, | 

And all its thousand turns disclose | 

Some fresher beauty varying round : 

The haughtiest breast its wish might bound | 
Through life to dwell delighted here ; i 

Nor could on earth a spot be found | 

To nature and to me so dear, 1 

Could thy dear eyes' in following mine 
Still sweeten more these banks of Rhine ! 

BYRON. 


ON THE RHINE. | 

T WAS morn, and beautiful the mountain’s! 

brow — • i 

Hung with the dusters of the bending vine — 
Shone in the early light, when on the Rhine 
We sailed and heard the waters round the prow 
In muimurs parting ; varying as we go. 

Rocks after rocks come forward and retire, 

As some gray convent wall or sunlit spire 
Starts up along the banks, unfolding slow. 

Here castles, like the prisons of despair, 

Frown as we pass ; — there, on the vineyai’d’s 
side, 

The bursting sunshine pom's its streaming tide ; 
While Grief, forgetful amid scenes so fair. 

Counts not the hours of a long summer’s day. 
Nor heeds how fast the prospect winds away. 

William Lisle Bowles. 


THE VALLEY BROOK. 

Fresh finiu the fountains of the wood 
A rivulet of the valley came, 

And glided on for many a rood, 

Flushed with the morning’s ruddy flame. 

The air was fresh and soft^id sweet ; 

The slopes in spring’s new veixlure lay, 
And wet with dew-drops at my feet 
Bloomed the young violets of May. 


No sound of busy life was heard 
Amid those pastures lone and still. 

Save the faint chirp of early bird, 

Or bleat of flocks along the hill. 

1 traced that rivulet’s winding way ; 

New scenes of heauty opened round, 
AVTiere meads of brighter verdure lay, 

And lovelier blossoms tinged the ground. 

“ Ah, happy valley stream ! ” 1 said, 

“Calm glides thy wave amid the flowei-s. 
Whose fragrance round thy path is shed 
Through all the joyous summer hours. 

** 0, could my years, like thine, be passed 
In some remote and silent glen, 

Where I could dwell and sleep at last. 

Far from the bustling haunts of men ! 

But what new echoes greet my ear ? 

The village school-boy’s merry call ; 

And mid the village hum I hear 
The murmur of the waterfall. 

I looked ; the widening veil betrayed 
A pool that shone like burnished steel, 
Where that bright valley stream was stayed 
To turn the miller’s ponderous wheel. 

Ah I why should I, I thought with shame, 
Sigh for a life of solitude, 

When even this stream without a name 
Is laboring for the common good. 

No longer let me shun my part 
Amid the busy scenes of life, 

But with a warm and generous heart 
Press onward in the glorious strife. 

. JOHN Howard Bryant 


AFTON WATER. 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow gently, I ’ll sing thee a song in thy praise ; 
My Mary 's asleep by thy murmuring stream. 
Flow gently, sweet Mton, disturb not her di’eam. 

Thou stock-dove whose echo resounds through 
the glen. 

Ye wild whistling blackbirds in yon thorny den. 
Thou green-crested lapwing, thy screaming for- 
bear ; 

1 charge you distui'b not my slumbering fair. 

How lofty, sweet Afton, thy neighboring hills, 
Far marked with the courses of clear-winding rills! 
There daily I wander as noon rises high. 

My flocks and my Mary’s sweet cot in my eye. 
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How pleasant thy banks and green valleys below, 
Where wild in the woodlands the primroses blow ! 
There oft as mild evening weeps over the lea,^ 
The sweet-scented birk shades my Mary and me. 

Thy crystal stream, Afton, how lovely it glides, 
And winds by the cot where my Maiy resides ; 
How wanton thy waters her snowy feet lave, 

As, gathering sweet flow'erets, she stems thy clear 
wave ! 

Flow gently, sweet Afton, among thy green braes ; 
Flow gently, sweet river, the theme of my lays ; 
My Mary ’s asleep by thy murmuring stream, 
Flovp gently, sweet Afton, disturb not her di’eani. 

ROBEKT BURNS. 


THE SHADED WATER. 

When that my mood is sad, and in the noise 
And bustle of the crowd I feel rebuke, 

I turn my footsteps from its hollow joys 
And sit me down beside this little bmok ; 

The waters have a mnsic to mine ear 
It glads me much to hear. 

It is a quiet glen, as you may see. 

Shut ill from all intrusion by the trees, 

That spread their giant branches, broad and free, 
The silent growth of many centuries ; 

And make a hallowed time for hapless moods, 

A sabbath of the woods. 

Few know its quiet shelter, — ■ none, like me. 

Do seek it out with such a fond desire, 

Poring in idlesse mood on flower and tree, 

And listening as the voiceless leaves respire, -r 
When the far-tmvelling biveze, done wandering. 
Rests here his weary wing. 

And all the day, with fancies ever new, 

And sweet companions from their boundless 
store, 

Of men-y elves bespangled all nith dew. 
Fantastic creatiu'es of the old-time lore. 
Watching their wild but unobtrusive play, 

1 fling the houi-s away. 

A gracious couch — the root of an old oak 
Whose branches yield it moss and canopy — 
Is mine, and, so it be from woodman's stroke 
Secure, shall never be rosigned by me ; 

It hangs above the stream that idly flies. 
Heedless of any eyes. 

There, with eye sometimes shut, but upward bent, 
Sweetly I muse through many a quiet hour, 
While eveiy sense on earnest mission sent, 


Returns, thought-laden, back with bloom and 
flower ; 

Pursuing, though rebuked by those who moil, 

A profitable toil. 

And still the waters, trickling at my feet, 

Wind on their way with gentlest melody, 

Yielding sweet music, which the leaves repeat, 
Above them, to the gay breeze gliding by, — 

Yet not so rudely as to send one sound 
Through the thick copse around. 

Sometimes a brighter cloud than all the rest 
Hangs o’er the archway opening through the 
trees, 

Breaking the spell that, like a slumber, pressed 
On my worn spirit its sweet luxuries, — 

And with awakened vision upward bent, 

I watch the firmament. 

How like its sure and undisturbed retreat — 
Life’s sanctuary at last, secure from storm — 

To the pure waters trickling at my feet 
The bending trees that overehade my form ! 

So far as sweetest things of earth ma}*^ seem 
Like those of which we dream. 

Such, to my mind, is the philosophy 
Theyoungbird teaches, who, with sudden flight, 

Sails fir into the blue that spreads on high , 
Until I lose him from my straining sight, — 

With a most lofty discontent to fly 
Upward, from earth to sky. 

William Gilmore Simms. 


SONG OF THE RIVER. 

Clear and cool, clear and cool. 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool ; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear. 

By shining shingle and foaming weir ; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church-bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 

Dank and foul, dank and foul, 

By the smoky town in its murky cowl ; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf, and sewer, and slimy hank ; 

Darker and darker the further I go. 

Baser and baser the richer I grow ; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled ? 

Shrink from me, turn from me, motlier and child 1 

Sti’ong and free, strong and free. 

The flood-gates are open, away to the sea ; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hun*y along 
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To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again. 
Undefiled for the undefiled ; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child ! 

Charles King&ley. 


TO SENECA LAKE. 

Ox thy fail* bosom, silver lake, 

The wild swan spreads his snowy sail, 

And round his breast the ripples bi‘eak. 

As down he beam befom the gale. 

On thy fail* bosom, waveless sti*eani, 

The dipping paddle echoes far. 

And flashes in the moonlight gleam, 

And bright reflects the polar star. 

The waves along thy pebbly shore, 

As blows the north-wind, heave their foam, 
And curl around the dashing oar, 

As late the boatman hies him home. 

How sweet, at set of sun, to view 
Thy golden mirror spreading wide, 

And see the mist of mantling blue 
Float round the disUnt mountain’s side. 

At midnight hour, as .shines the moon, 

A sheet of silver spreads below, 

And swift she cuts, at highest noon, 

Light clouds, like wreaths of purest snow. 

On thy fan* bosom, silver lake, 

0, I could ever sweep the oar, 

When early birds at morning wake. 

And evening tells us toil is o’er ! 

James Gates percival. 


THE BUGLE. 

FROM '‘THE PRINCESS.** 

The splendor falls on castle walls 
And snowy summits old in story ; 

The long light shakes across the lakes, ' 
And the wild cataract leaps in gloi*y. 
Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
Blow, bugle ; answer, echoes, dying, dying, dying. 

0 hark ! 0 hear ! how thin and clear. 

And thinner, clearer, farther going ! 

O sweet and far, from cliff and sear, 

The horns of Elfland faintly blowing ! 
Blow, let us hear the pui*ple glens replying : 
Blow, bugle ; answei^ echoes, dying, dying, dying. 


0 love, they die in yon rich sky, 

They faint on hill or field or river ; 

Om* echoes roll from soul to soul, 

And grow forever and forever. 

Blow, bugle, blow, set the wild echoes flying, 
And answer, echoes, answer, dying, dying, dying. 

ALFRED TENN\:iON. 


I THE FALL OF NIAGARA. 

! The thoughts are streiige that crowd into ray 
brain, 

While I look iipwaid to thee. It would seem 
As if God poured thee from his hollow hand, 
j And hung his bow upon thine awful front, 

I And spoke in that loud voice which seemed to him 
I Who dwelt in Patmos for his Saviour’s sake 
I The sound of many waters ; and had bade 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 

And notch his centuries in the eternal rocks. 

Deep calleth unto deep. And what are we. 
That hear the question of that voice sublime { 

0, what are all the notes that ever rung 
From war’s vain trumpet, by thy thundering 
side ? 

Yea, what is all the riot man can make 
In Ms short life, to thy unceasing rear ? 

And yet, bold babbler, what art thou to Him 
Who drowned a world, and heaped the watera far 
Above its loftiest mountains ? — a light wave. 
That breaks, and whispers of its Maker’s might. 

John Gardiner calkins brainard. 


THE CATARACT OF LODORE. 

DESCRIBED IN RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. 

“ How does the water 
Come down at Lodore ! ” 

My little boy asked me 
Thus, once on a time ; 

And moreover he tasked me 
To tell him in rhyme. 

Anon at the woi*d, 

Tliere first came one daughter, 

And then came another. 

To second and third 
The request of their brother, 

And to hear how the water 
Comes down at Lodore, 

With its rush and its roar. 

As many a time 
They had seen it before. 

So I told them in rhjune, 

For of rhymes I had store ; 
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And ’t iis ill uiy vocation 
For tliciv recreation 
That s»o I bhould sing ; 

Because 1 was Laureate 
To them and the King. 

From its sources which well 
In the tarn on the fell ; 

From its fountiiin.'s 
In the mouutainsi 
Its rills and its gills ; 

Through moss and through brake, 

It runs and it creeps 
For a \>hile, till it sleeps 
In its own little hike. 

And thence at departing, 

Awakening and starting, 

It runs through the reeds, 

And away it proceed.s, 

Through meadow and glade, 

In sun and in shade. 

And through the w’ood-shelter, 

Among crags in its flurrjs 
Helter-skelter, 

Hurry-skuriy. 

Here it comes sparkling. 

And there it lies darkling ; 

Now smoking and frothing 
Its tumult and wTath in, 

Till, in this rapid race 
On which it is bent, 

It reaches the place 
Of its steep descent. 

The cataract strong 
Then plunges along, 

Stiikiug and raging 
As if a war waging 
Its caverns and rocks among ; 

Rising and leaping, « 
Sinking and creeping. 

Swelling and sweeping, 
Show'eriug and s]>nnging, 

Flying and flinging, 

Writhing and ringing. 

Eddying and whisking, 

Sponting and fiisking. 

Turning and twisting. 

Around and around 
With endless rebound : 

Smiting and flghting, 

A sight to delight in ; 
Confounding, astounding. 

Dizzying and deafening the ear with its sound. 

Collecting, projecting, 

Receding and speeding, 

And shocking and rocking, 

And darting and parting, 


And threading and spreading, 

And whizzing and hissing, 

And dripping and skipping, 

And hitting and splitting, 

And shmiug and twining, 

And rattling and battling. 

And shaking and i[uaking, 

And pouiiiig and roaring, 

And waving and raving. 

And tossing and crossing. 

And flowing and going, 

And ruiiiiiiig and stunning, 

And foaming and roaming. 

And dinning and spinning, 

And dropping and hopping, 

And working and jerking, 

And guggling and struggling, 

And heaving and cleaving, 

And uioauiiig and groaning ; 

And glittering and frittering, 

And gathering and feathering, 

And whitening and brightening, 

And quivering and shivering, 

And hurrying and skuiiying, 

And thimd.ring and llouiulering ; 

Dividing and gliding and sliding, 

And falling and brawling and sprawling, 

And driving and riving and striving, 

And sprinklhig and twinkling and wrinkling, 
And sounding and bounding and rounding. 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling. 
And gi’umbliug and rumbling and tumbling, 
And clattering and battering and shattering ; 

Retreating and beating and meeting and sheeting. 

Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 

Advancing and prancing and glancing and dan- 
cing, 

Recoiling, tunuoiling and toiling and boiling, 

And gleaming and streaming and steaming aiul 
beaming, 

And rushing and flushing and brushing aiul 
gusliiug, 

And flapping and rapping and clapping and 
slapping. 

And curling and whirling and purling and twirl- 

‘ ing. 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and 
jumping, 

And dashing and flashing and splashing and 
j clashing ; 

I And so never ending, but always descending. 

Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blendi 
i hig 

I All at once and all o*er, with a mighty uproar, — 
j And this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

I RuBRRT .SOUIHEY. 
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.WHAT THE WINDS BRING. 

W HIGH is the wind that biings the cold i 
The north-wind, Freddj'', and all the snow ; 
And the sheep will scamper into the fold 
When the north begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the heat ? 

The south-wind, Katy ; and corn will grow, 
And peaches redden for you to eat. 

When the south begins to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the rain ? 

The east-wind, Arty ; and fanners know 
That cows come shivering up the lane 
When tlie east b^ns to blow. 

Which is the wind that brings the flowers ? 

The west-\rind, Bessy ; and soft and low 
The birdies sing in the summer hours 
When the west begins to blow. 

Edmund clarence stedman. 


THE DANCING OF THE AIR. 

And now behold your tender nurse, the air. 

And common neighbor that aye runs around, 
How many pictures and impressions fair 
Within her empty regions are there found. 
Which to your senses dancing do projxjund i 
For what are breath, speecli, echoes, music, winds. 
But dancings of the air in sundry kinds ? 

For when you breathe, the air in order moves. 
Now in, now out, in time and measure true ; 
And when you speak, so well she dancing loves, 
That doubling oft, and oft redoubling new, 
With thousand forms she doth herself endue : 
For all the words that from your lips repair. 

Are naught but tricks and turnings of the air. 

Hence is her prattling daughter. Echo, bom, 
That dances to all voices she can hear : 

There is no sound so hai-sh that she doth scorn, 
Nor any time wherein she will forbear 
The airy pavement with her feet to wear ; 

Aud yet her hearing sense is nothing quick, 

For after time she endeth every trick. 

And thou, sweet Music, dancing’s only life. 

The ear’s sole happiness, the air’s best speech, 
Loadstone of fellowship, cliarming-rod of strife, 
The soft mind’s paradi.se, the sick mind’s leech. 
With thine own tongue thou trees and stones 
canst teach. 

That, when the air doth dance her finest measure. 
Then art thou bom, the gods’ and men’.s .sweet 
pleasure 


Ijastly, where keep the vrinds tlieir revelry, 

Their violent turnings, and wild whirling hays. 
But in the air’s translucent gallery. 

Where she herself is turned a hundred ways, 
While with these maskers wantonly she plays ? 
Yet in this misrale, they such rule embrace. 

As two at once encumber not the place. 

SIR John Davies. 


THE ORIENT. 

FROM " THE BRIDE OP AB\T30S.’* 

Know ye the land where the cypress and myrtle 
Are emblems of deeds that are done in their 
clime ; 

Where the rage of the vulture, the love of the 
turtle, 

Now melt into sorrow, now madden to crime ? 

Know ye the land of the cedar and vine, 

Where, the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever 
shine ; 

Where the light wings of Zephyr, oppressed with 
perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom 'I 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute ; 

Where the tints of the earth, and the hues of 
the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie. 

And the purple of ocean is deepest in dye ; 

Where the virgins are soft as the roses they twine, 

And all, save the spirit of man, is divine ? 

’T is the clime of the East ; ’t is the land of the 
Sun, — 

Can he smile on such deeds as his children have 
done ? 

0, wild as the accents of lover’s farewell 

Are the hearts which they bear and the tales 
which they tell ! 

Lord Bvkon. 


SYRIA. 

FROM “PARADISE AND THE PERI." 

Now, upon Syria’s land of roses 
Softly the light of eve reposes. 

And, like a glory, the broad sun 
Hangs over sainted Lebanon, 

Whose head in wintry grandeur towers, 
And whitens with eternal sleet. 

While summer, in a vale of flowers, 

Is sleeping rosy at his feet. 

To one who looked from upper air 
O’er all the enchanted regions there. 

How beauteous mu.st have been the glow. 
The life, how sparkling from below ! 
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Fair gardens, shining streams, with ranks 
Of golden melons on their banks, 

More golden where the sunlight falls ; 

Gay lizards, glittering on the walls 
Of mined shrines, busy and bright 
As they were all alive with light ; 

And, yet more splendid, numerous flocks 
Of pigeons, settling on the rocks, 

With their rich restless wings, that gleam 
Variously in the crimson beam 
Of the wann west, — as if inlaid 
With brilliants from the mine, or made 
Of tearless rainbows, such as span 
The unclouded skies of Peristan ! 

And then, the mingling sounds that come, 
Of shepherd’s ancient reed, with hum 
Of the wild bees of Palestine, 

Banqueting through the flowery vales ; — 
And, Jordan, those sweet banks of thine, 
And woods, so full of nightingales ! 

THOMAS MOORE. 


THE VALE OF CASHMERE. 

FROM “THE LIGHT OF THE HAREM." 

Who has not heard of the Vale of Cashmere, 
With its roses the brightest that earth ever 
gave, 

Its xemples, and grottoes, and fountains as clear 
As the love-lighted eyes that hang over their 
wave ? 

0, to see it at sunset, — when warm o’er the lake 
Its ^lender at parting a summer eve throws. 

Like a bride, full of blushes, when lingeiing to 
take 

A last look of her mirror at night ere she 
goes ! — 

When the shrines through the foliage are gleam- 
ing half shown. 

And each hallows the hour by some rites of its 
own. 

Here the music of prayer from a minaret swells, 
Here the Magian his um full of perfume is 
swinging. 

And here, at the altar, a zone of sw'eet bells 
Round the waist of some fair Indian dancer is 
ringing. 

Or to see it by moonlight, — when mellowdy 
shines 

The light o’er its palaces, gardens, and shrines ; 

When the waterfalls gleam like a quick fall of 
stars, 

And the nightingale’s hymn from the Isle of 
Chenars 

Is broken by laughs and light echoes of feet 

From the cool .shining walks where the young 
people meet. 


Or at mom, when the magic of daylight awakes 
A new wonder each minute as slowly it breaks, 
Hills, cupolas, fountains, called forth every one 
Out of darkness, as they were just bom of the 
sun ; 

When the spirit of fragrance is up with the day, 
From his harem of night-flowers stealing away ; 
And the wind, full of wantonness, wooes like a 
lover 

The young aspen-trees till they tremble all over ; 
When the east is as warm as the light of first 
hopes, 

And day, with its banner of mdiance unfurled, 
Shines in through the mountainous portal that 
opes, 

Sublime, from that valley of bliss to the woi-ld I 
Thomas Moore. 


A FOREST HYMN. 

The groves were God’s first temifles. Ere 
man learned 

To hew the shaft, and lay the architrave, 

And spread the roof above them, — ere he framed 
The lofty vault, to gather and roll back 
The sound of anthems ; in the darkling wood. 
Amidst the cool and silence, he knelt down, 

And offered to the Mightiest solemn thanks 
And supplication. For his simple heart 
Might not resist the saerbd influences 
Which, from the stilly twilight of the place, 

And from the gray old trunks that high in heaven 
Mingled their mossy boughs, and from the sound 
Of the invisible breath that swayed at once 
All their green tops, stole over him, and bowed 
His spiiit with the thought of boundless power 
I And inaccessible majesty. Ah, why 
i Should we, in the world’s riper yearo, neglect 
I God’s ancient sanctuaiies, and adore 
. Only among the crowd, and under roofs 
That our frail hands have raised? Let me, at 
least, 

Here, in the shadow of this aged wood, 

Offer one hymn, — thrice happy if it find 
Acceptance in his ear. 

Fatlier, thy hand 
Hath reared these venerable columns, thou 
Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look 
down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 
All these fair ranks of trees. They in thy sun 
Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy 
breeze. 

And shot towards heaven. The century-living 
crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 
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Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and dark. 
Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 
Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults. 
These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 
Repoi’t not. No fantastic carvings show 
The boast of our vain mee to change the form 
Of thy fiiir works. But thou art here, — thou 
fiirst 

The solitude. Thou art in the soft winds 
That run along the summit of these ti*ees 
In music ; thou art in the cooler breath 
That from the inmost darkness of the place 
Comes, scarcely felt ; the barky trunks, the 
ground, 

The fresh moist gi*ound, are all instinct with thee. 
Here is continual worship ; — natui-e, here. 

In the tranquillity that thou dost love. 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 
Passes ; and yon clear spring, that, midst its 
herbs, 

Wells softly forth and wandering steeps the roots 
Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 
Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 
Thyself without a witness, in these shades. 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace 
Are here to speak of thee. This mighty oak, — 
By whose immovable stem I stand and seem 
Almost annihilated, — not a prince, 

In all that proud old world beyond the deep, 
E’er wore his cmwn as loftily as he 
Weara the green coronal of leaves with which 
Thy hand has gmced him. Nestled at his mot 
Is beauty, such as blooms not in the glare 
Of the broad sun. That delicate forest flower 
With scented breath, and look so like a smile, 
Seems, as it issues from the shapeless mould. 

An emanation of the indwelling Life, 

A visible token of the upholding Love, 

That are the soul of this wide universe. 

My heart is awed within me when I think 
Of the great miracle that still goes on, 

In silence, round me, — the perpetual work 
Of thy creation, finished, yet renewed 
Forever. Written on thy works I read 
The lesson of thy own eternity. 

Lo 1 all giw old and die ; hut see again. 

How on the faltering footsteps of decay 
Youth presses, — ever gay and beantiful youth 
In all its beautiful forms. These lofty ti’ces 
Wave not less proudly that their ancestors 
Moulder beneath them. 0, there is not lost 
One of Earth’s charms ! upon her bosom yet. 
After the flight of untold centurieis. 

The freshness of her far beginning li^s, 

And yet shall lie. Life mocks the idle hate 


I Of his arch-enemy Death, — yea, seats himself 
U pon the tyrant’s throne, the sepulchre. 

And of the triumphs of his ghastly foe 
Iklakes his own nourishment. For he came forth 
From thine own bosom, and shall have no end. 

There have been holy men who hid themselves 
Deep in the woody wilderness, and gave 
Their lives to thought and prayer, till they out- 
lived 

The genemtion bom with them, nor seemed 
Less aged than the hoary trees and rocks 
Around them ; — and there have been holy .men 
Who deemed it were not well to pass life thus. 
But let me often to these solitudes 
Retii’e, and in thy presence reassure 
My feeble virtue. Here its enemies, 

The passions, at thy plainer footsteps shrink 
And tremble, and are still. 0 God ! W’hen thou 
Dost scare the world with tempests, set on fire 
The heavens with falling thunderbolts, or fill, 
With all the waters of the firmament, 

'rhe swift dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the villages ; w'hen, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep, and throw's himself 
Upon the continent, and overw’helms 
Its cities, — who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 

His pride, and lays Ins strifes and follies by ? 

0, from these sterner aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let us need the wrath 
Of the mad unchainM elements to teach 
Who rules them. Be it ours to meditate. 

In these calm shades, thy milder majesty, 

And to the befautiful order of thy works 
Learn to confoim the order of our lives. 

WILLIAM Cullen Bryant. 


THE PRIMEVAL FOREST. 

FROM THE INTRODUCTION TO •‘EVANGELINE." 

This is the forest primeval. The murmuring 
pines and the hemlocks, 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, in- 
distinct in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of eld, with voices sad and 
prophetic, 

Stand like harpers hoar, with beards that rest 
on their bosoms. 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced 
neighboring ocean 

Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answ'em the 
wail of the forest. 

This is the forest primeval ; hut where are the 
hearts that beneath it 

leaped like the roe, when he hears in the w*ood- 
land the voice of the huntsman ? 

HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFFLLOW. 
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THE GREENWOOD. 

0, WHEN *t is summsi* weather, 

And the yellow bee, with fairy sound, 

The waters clear is humming rouiitl, 

And the cuckoo sings unseen, 

And the leaves are waving green, — 

0, then ’tis sweet, 

In some retreat. 

To hear the murmuring dove, 

With those whom on eai'th alone we love, 

And to wind through the greenwood together. 

But when ’tis winter weather, 

And crosses grieve, 

And friends deceive, 

And rain and sleet 
The lattice heat, — 

0, then *t is sweet 
To sit and sing 

Of the friends with whom, in the days of spring, 
We roamed through the gi-eenwood together. 

William Lisle Bowles. 


THE BRAVE OLD OAK. 

A SONG to the oak, the brave old oak, 

Who hath luled in the greenwood long j 

Here *s health and renown to his hroadgreen crown, 
And his fifty arms so strong. 

There ’s fear in his frown when the sun goes down, 
And the fire in the west fades out ; 

And he showeth his might on a wild midnight, 
When the storms through his branches shout. 

Then here’s to the oak, the brave old oak. 
Who stands in his pride alone ; 

And still flourish he, a hale green tree. 
When a hundred years are gone I 

In the days of old, when the spring with cold 
Had biightened his branches gray. 

Through the grass at his feet crept maidens sweet, 
To gather the dew of May. 

And on that day to the i-ebeck gay 
They frolicked with lovesome swain<? ; 

They are gone, they are dead, in the churchyar<l 
laid, 

. But the tree it still remains. 

Then here ’s, etc. 

He saw the rare times when the Christmas chimes 
Were a merry sound to hear, 

When the squire’s wide haU and the cottage small 
Were filled with good English cheer. 


Now gold hath the sway we all obey, 

And a ruthless king is he ; 

But he never shall send our ancient friend 
To be tossed on the stormy sea. 

Then here ’s, etc. 

Henry fothergill Chorley. 


THE ARAB TO THE PALM. 

Next to thee, 0 fair gazelle, 

0 Beddowee girl, beloved so well ; 

Next to the fearless Nedjidee, 

Whose fleetness shall bear me again to thee ; 

Next to ye both, I love the palm, 

Witli his leaves of beauty, his fmit of balm ; 

Next to ye both, I love the tree 
Whose fluttering shadow wraps us three 
With love and silence and mystery ! 

Our tribe is many, our jwets vie 
With any under the Arab sky ; 

Yet none can sing of the palm but I. 

The marble minarets that begem 

Cairo’s eitadel-diadem 

Are not so light as his slender stem. 

He lifts his leaves in the sunbeam’s glance. 

As the Almehs lift their arms in dance, — 

A slumberous motion, a passionate sign, 

That works in the cells of the blood like wine. 

Pull of passion and sorrow is he, 

Dreaming where the beloved may be ; 

And when the warm south-winds arise, 

He breathes his longing in fervid sighs, 

Quickening odors, kisses of balm, 

That drop in the lap of his chosen palm. 

The sun may flame, and the sands may stir. 
But the breath of his passion reaches her. 

0 tree of love, by that love of thine, 

Teach me how 1 shall soften mine ! 

Give me the secret of the .sun, 

Whereby the wooed is ever won ! 

If I were a king, 0 stately tree, 

A likeness, glorious as might be, 

lu the court of my palace I ’d build for thee ; 

I 

With a shaft of silver, burnished bright, 

And leaves of beryl ai»d malachite ; 
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With spikes of golden bloom ablaze, 

And fruits of topaz and chi-ysoprase ; 

And there the poets, in thy praise, 

Should night and morning fiime new lays, — 

New measums, sung to tunes divine ; 

But none, 0 palm, should equal mine 1 

Bayard Taylor 


THE PALM-TREE. 

Is it the palm, the cocoa-palm. 

On the Indian Seti, by the isles of balm ? 

Or is it a ship in the breezeless calm ‘i 

A ship whose keel is of palm beneath. 

Whose ribs of palm have a palm-bark sheath, 
And a rudder of palm it steereth with. 

Branches of palm ai'e its spars and lails, 

Fibres of palm are its woven sails, 

And the rope is of palm that idly trails 1 

What does the good ship bear so well ? 

The cocoa-nut with its stony shell, 

And the milky sap of its inner cell. 

What are its jars, so smooth and fine, 

But hollowetl nuts, tilled with oil and wine, 

And the cabbage that npens under the Line ? 

Who smokes his uargileh, cool and calm ? 

The master, whose cunning and skill could ehaiiii 
Cargo and ship from the bounteous palm. 

In the cabin he sits on a palm-mat soft. 

From a beaker of palm his drink is quaffed. 

And a palm thatch shields from the sun aloft ! 

His dress is woven of palmy strands. 

And he holds a palm-leaf scroll in his hands, 
Traced with the Prophet’s wise commands ! 

The turban folded about his head 

Was daintily wrought of the palm-leaf braid, 

And the fan that cools him of palm was made. 

Of threads of palm was the carpet spun 
Whereon he kneels when the day is done, 

And the foreheads of Islam are bowed as one ! 

To him tlie i)alm is a gift divine, 

Wherein all uses of man combine, — 

House and raiment and food and wine ! 

And, in the hour of his great release, 

His need of the palm shall only cease 
Witli the shroud wherein he lieth in peace. 


' Allah il Allah I ” he sings his psalm 
On the Indian Sea, by the isles of balm ; 

“ Thanks to Allah, who gives the palm 1 ” 

JOHM GREENLEAF W’lIlTTILR. 


THE HOLLY-TREE. 

0 UEADEH ! hast thou ever stood to see 

The holly-ti-ee ; 

The eye that contemplates it well perceives 
Its glossy leaves 

Ordered by an intelligence so wise 
As might confound the atheist’s sophistiies. 

i Below, a circling fence, its leaves are seen 
Wrinkled aud keen ; 

No grazing cattle, through their prickly round. 
Can reach to wound ; 

I But as they grow where nothing is to fear, 
Smooth and unarmed the pointless leaves appeal. 

1 love to view these things vrith curious eyes, 

I And moralize ; 

I And ill this wisdom of the holly-tree 
I Can emblems see 

Wherewith, perchance, to make a pleasant rhyme, 
One which may profit in the after-time. 

Thus, though abroad, perchance, I might apiiear 
Harsh and austere ; 

To those who on my leisure would intrude, 
ReseiTed and rude ; 

Oentle at home amid my friends I ’d be, 

Like the high leaves upon the holly-ti'ee. 

And should my youth — as youth is apt, I know — ■ 
Some harshness show, 

All vain asperities I, day by day, 

Would wear away. 

Till the smooth temper of my age should be 
Like the high leaves upon the holly-tree. 

And as, when all the summer trees are seen 
So bright and green, 

The holly-leaves their fadeless hues display 
Less bright than they ; 

But when the bare and wintry woods we see, 
What then so cheerful as the holly-tree ? 

So, serious should my youth appear among 
The thoughtless throng ; 

So wmuld I seem, amid the young and gay, 

Moire grave than they ; 

That in my age as cheerful I might be 
As the green winter of the holly-tree. 

ROBERT SOUTHEY. 
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THE SPICE-TREE. 

The spice-tree lives in the garden green ; 

Beside it the fountain flows ; 

And a fair "bird sits the boughs between, 

And sings his melodious woes. 

No greener garden e*er was known 
Within the bounds of an earthly king ; 

No lovelier skies have ever shone 
Than those that illumine its constant spring. 

That coil-bound stem has branches three*; 

On each a thousand blossoms grow ; 

And, old as aught of time can be, 

The root stands fast in the rocks below. 

In the spicy shade ne’er seems to tire 
The fount that builds a silvery dome ; 

And flakes of purple and ruby tiro 
Gush out, and sparkle amid the foam. 

The fair white bii*d of flaming ci*est, 

And azure wings bedi*opt with gold, 

Ne’er has he known a pause of rest, 

But sings the lament that he framed of old : 

“ 0 princess bright t how long the night 
Since thou art sunk in the waters clear ! 

How sadly they flow from the depth below, — 
How long must I sing and thou wilt not hear ? 

“ The waters play, and the flowers am gay, 

And the skies are sunny above ; 

I would that all could fade and fall. 

And I, too, cease to mouni my love, 

“ 0, many a year, so wakeful and drear, 

I have sorrowed and watched, beloved, for thee ! 
But there comes no breath from the chambers of 
death, 

While the lifeless fount gushes under the tree.” 

The skies grow dark, and they glare with red ; 

The ti*ee shakes off its spicy bloom ; 

The waves of the fount in a black pool spread ; 
And in thunder sounds the garden’s doom. 

Down springs the bird with a long shrill cry. 
Into the sable and angry flood ; 

And the face of the pool, as he falls from high, 
Curdles in circling stains of blood. 

But sudden again upswells the fount ; 

Higher and higher the waters flow, — 

In a glittering diamond arch they mount, 

And round it the colors of morning glow. 


Finer and finer the watery mound 
Softens and melts to a thiii-spun veil, 

And tones of music circle around, 

And bear to the stars the fountain's tale. 

And swift the eddying rainbow screen 
Falls in dew on the grassy floor ; 

Under the spice-tree the gai*den’s queen 
Sits by her lover, who wails no more. 

JOHN STERLING. 


THE GRAPE-VINE SWING. 

Lithe and long as the serpent train. 

Springing and clinging from tree to tree, 

Novr darting upward, now down again. 

With a twist and a twirl that are strange to see ; 
Never took serpent a deadlier hold, 

Never the cougar a wilder spring. 

Strangling the oak with the boa’s fold, 

Spanning the beach with the condor’s wing. 

Yet no foe that we fear to seek, — 

The boy leaps wild to thy rude embrace ; 

Thy bulging amxs hear as soft a cheek 
As ever on lover's breast found place ; 

On thy waving train is a playful hold 
Thou shalt never to lighter grasp persuade ; 
While a maiden sits in thy drooping fold. 

And swings and sings in the noonday shade ! 

0 giant strange of , our Southern woods ! 

I dream of thee still in the well-known spot, 
Though our vessel strains o’er the ocean floods. 
And the northern forest beholds thee not ; 

1 think of thee still with a sweet regret, 

As the coi’dage yields to my playful grasp, — 
Dost thou spring and cling in our woodlands yet ? 
Does the maiden still swing in thy giant clasp ? 

WILLIAM Gilmore Simms. 


TO BLOSSOMS. 

Fair pledges of a fmitful tree, 
Why do ye fall so fast? 

Your date is not so past 
But you may stay yet here awhile 
To blush and gently smile. 
And go at last. 

What ! were ye horn to he 
An hour or halfs delight, 

And so to hid good-night ? 

'T is pity Nature brought ye forth. 
Merely to show your worth, 
And lose you quite. 
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But you are lovely leaves, where we 
May read how soou things have 
Their end, though ne’er so bi-ave ; 
And after they have shown their piide 
Like you awhile, they glide 
Into the grave. 

Robert Herrick. 


ALMOND BLOSSOM. 

Blossom of the almond-trees, 

April’s gift to April’s bees, 

Birthday ornament of spring. 

Flora’s fairest daughterling ; — 

Coming when no flowerets dare 
Trust the cruel outer air, 

When the royal king-cup bold 
Dares not don his coat of gold, 

And the sturdy blackthorn spray 
Keeps his silver for the May ; — 

Coming when no flowerets would. 

Save thy lowly sisterhood, 

Early violets, blue and white. 

Dying for their love of light. 

Almond blossom, sent to teach us 
That the spring days soon will reach us. 
Lest, with longing over-tried, 

We die as the violets died, — 

Blossom, clouding all the tree 
With thy crimson broidery. 

Long before a leaf of green 
On the bravest bough is seen, — 

Ah ! when winter winds are swinging 
All thy red bells into ringing, 

With a bee in every bell, 

Almond bloom, we greet thee well ! 

Edwin Arnold. 


THE PLANTING OF THE APPLE-TREE. 

Come, let us plant the apple-tree. 

Cleave the tough greensward with the spade ; 
Wide let its hollow bed be made ; 

There gently lay the roots, and there 
Sift the dark mould with kindly care. 

And press it o’er them tenderly. 

As round the sleeping infant’s feet 
We softly fold the cradle-sheet ; 

So plant we the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree ? 

Buds, which the breath of summer days 
Shall lengthen into leafy sprays ; 

Boughs where the thrush with crimson breast 
Shall haunt, and sing, and hide her nest ; 


We plant, upon the sunny lea, 

A shadow for the noontide hour, 

A shelter from the summer shower. 

When we plant the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree ? 

Sweets for a hundred flowery springs 
To load the May-wind’s restless wings, 
When, from the orchard row, he pours 
Its fragrance through our open doors ; 

A world of blossoms for the bee, 

Flowera for the sick girl’s silent reom, 

For the glad infant sprigs of bloom, 

We plant with the apple-tree. 

What plant we in this apple-tree ! 

Fruits that shall swell in sunny June, 

And redden in the August noon, 

And drop, when gentle airs come by, 

That fan the blue September sky. 

While children come, with cries of glee, 
And seek them where the fragrant grass 
Betrays their bed to those who pass. 

At the foot of the apple-tree. 

And when, above this apple-tree, 

The winter stara ai*e quivering bright, 

And winds go howling through the night, 
Girls, whose young eyes o’erflow with mirth, 
Shall peel its fruit by cottage hearth. 

And guests in prouder homes shall see. 
Heaped with the grape of Cintra’s vine 
And golden oiange of the Line, 

The fruit of the apple-tree. 

The fruitage of this apple-tree 
Winds and our flag of stripe and star 
Shall bear to coasts that lie afar, 

Where men shall wonder at the view, 

And ask in what fair groves they grew ; 

And sojourners beyond the sea 
Shall think of childhood’s careless day 
And long, long hours of summer play, 

In the shade of the apple-tree. 

Each year shall give this apple-tree 
A broader flush of roseate bloom, 

A deeper maze of verdurous gloom, 

And loosen, when the frost-clouds lower, 

The crisp brown leaves in thicker shower. 

The years shall come and pass, but we 
Shall hear no longer, where we lie, 

The summer’s songs, the autumn’s sigh, 

In the boughs of the apple-tree. 

And tiflie shall waste this apple-tree. 

0, when its aged branches throw 
Thin shadows on the ground below, 

Shall fraud and force and iron will 
Oppress the weak and helpless still ? 
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What shall the tasks of mercy be, 

Amid the toils, the strifes, the team 
Of those who live when length of years 
Is wasting this apple-tree ? 

“ Who planted this old apple-tree ? ” 

The children of that distant day 
Thus to some aged man shall say ; 

And, gazing on its mossy stem, 

The gray-haired man shall answer them : 

** A poet of the land was he. 

Born in the mde but good old times ; 

*T is said he made some quaint old rhymes 
On planting the apple-tree.” 

WILLIAM CULLEN BRVANT. 


And idle, afar on the landscape desciied, 

The deep-lowing kine slowly gi’aze, 

And nibbling the grass on the sunny hillside 
Arc the sheep, hedged away from the maize. 

With spring-time and culture, in martial array 
It waves its green broadswords on high. 

And fights with the gale, in a fluttering fray. 
And the sunbeams, which fall from the sky ; 
It strikes its green blades at the zephyrs at 
noon. 

And at night at the swift-flying fays, 

Who ride through the darkness the beams of the 
I moon, 

I Through the spears and fhe flags of the maize !' 


When the summer is fierce still its banners are 


THE MAIZE. ! 

\ 

*' That precious seed into the furrow cast ! 

Earliest in spnnff-time crowns tlie hanest Inst.” 

PHCEBE Cary. 

A SONG for the plant of my own native West, 
Whei-e nature and freedom reside, | 

By plenty tstill crowned, and hy peace ever blest, ! 

To the com ! the green com of h*er pride ! 

In climes of the East has the olive been sung, 
And the grape been the theme of their lays ; 
But for thee shall a harp of the backwoods be 
strung. 

Thou bright, ever beautiful maize ! 

Afar in the foi'est the lude cabins lise, 

And send up their pillam of smoke, 

And the tops of their columns are lost in the ! 
skies, I 

0*er the heads of the cloud-kissing oak ; | 

Near the skirt of the gi’ove, where the stiudy j 
arm swings 

The axe till the old giant sways, 

And echo repeats every blow as it rings, 

Shoots the green and the glorious maize ! ! 

There buds of the buckeye in spring are the firat. 
And the willow*s gold hair then appears. 

And snowy the cups of the dogwood that burst 
By the red bud, with pink-tinted tears. 

And strii>e«l the bolls which the poppy holds up 
For the dew, and the sun’s yellow rays, 

And brown is the pawpaw’s shade-hlossoming i 
cup, j 

In the wood, near the sim-loving maize ! I 

When through the dark soil the bright steel of i 
the plough 

Turns the mould from its unbroken bed 
The ploughman is cheered by the finch on the 
hough, 

And the blackbird doth follow his tread. 


green, 

Each warrior’s long beard groweth i*ed, 

His emerald-bright sword is sharp-pointed and 
, keen, 

And golden his tassel-plumed head. 

As a host of armed knights set a monarch at 
naught, 

That defy the day-god to his gaze, 

And, revived every mom ft*om the battle that ’s 
fought, 

Fresh stand the green lanks of the maize I 

But brown comes the autumn, and sear grows, 
the com. 

And the woods like a rainbow are dressed, 
And but for the cock and the noontide horn 
Old Time would be tempted to rest. 

The humming bee fans oft* a shower of gold 
From the mullein’s long rod as it sways, 

And dry grow the leaves which protecting infold 
The ears of the well-ripened maize ! 

At length Indian Summer, the lovely, doth come, 
With its blue frosty nights, and days still, 
When distantly clear sounds the waterfall’s hum, 
And the sun smokes ablaze on the hill ! 

A dim veil hangs over the landscape and flood, 
And the hills are all mellowed in haze, 

While Fall, creeping on like 'a monk ’neath his 
hood. 

Plucks the thick-rustling wealth of the maize. 

And the heavy wains creak to the barns large 
an^gi'ay, ^ 

Where the treasure securely we hold. 

Housed safe from the tempest, dry-sheltered away. 
Our blessing more precious than gold ! 

And long for this manna that springs from the sod 
Shall we gratefully give him the praise, 

The source of all bounty, our Father and God, 
Who sent us from heaven the maize ! 

William W. Fosdick. 
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THE PUMPKIN. 

0, GREENLY and fair in the lands of the sun, 

The vines of the gourd and the rich melon mn, i 
And the rock and the tree and the cottage en- 
fold. 

With broad leaves all greenness and blossoms 
all gold, 

Like that which o’er Nineveh’s prophet once 
grew. 

While he waited to know that his waining was 
true. 

And longed for the storm-cloud, and listened in 
vain 

For the rush of the whirlwind and red fire-rain. , 

On the banks of the Xenil, the dark Spanish 
maiden ■ 

Comes up with the fniit of the tangled vine 
laden ; 

And the Creole of Cuba laughs out to behold 
Through orange-leaves shining the broad spheres 
of gold ; 

Yet with dearer delight from his home in the ‘ 
North, 

On the fields of his harvest the Yankee looks forth. 
Where crook-necks are coiling and yellow fruit 
shines, i 

And the sun of September melts down on his vines. 

Ah ! on Thanksgiving Day, when from East and 
from West, ! 

From North and from South come the pilgiim 
and guest, 

When the gray-haired New-Englander sees round 
his board > 

The old broken links of affection restored. 

When the care-wearied man seeks his mother 
once more, 

And the worn matron smiles where the girl smiled 
beibre, 1 

What moistens the lip and what brightens the ! 

eye? 

What calls back the past, like the rich pumpkin- 
pie ? 

C, fruit loved of boyhood I the old days recalling; 
When wood-grapes were purpling and brown nuts ; 

were falling ! j 

When wild, ugly faces we carved in its skin, 1 

Glaring out through the dark with a candle 
within ! j 

When we laughed round the corn-heap, with ' 
hearts all in tune, j 

Our chair a broad pumpkin, our lantern the moon, | 
Tellmg tales of the fairy who travelled like steam j 
In a pumpkin-shell coach, with two rats for her 
team ! J 


Then thanks for thy present I — none sweeter ui* 
better 

E’er smoked from an oven or circled a platter I 

Fairer hands never wrought at a pastry more fine, 

Brighter eyes never watched o’er its hakiug, than 
tliiue I 

And the prayer, which my mouth is too full to 
express, 

Swells my heart that thy shadow may never be 
less. 

That the daysof thy lot may be lengthened below, 

And the fame of thy worth like a pumpkin-vine 
gi-ow. 

And thy life he as sweet, and its last sunset sky 

Golden-tinted and fail* as thy own pumpkin- pie I 
John Greenleaf Whittier. 


HYMN TO THE FLOWERS. 

Dav-staiis ! that ope your frownless eyes to 
twinkle 

From rainbow galaxies of earth’s creation, 

And dew-drops on her lonely altars sprinkle 
As a libation. 

Ye matin worshippers ! who bending lowly 
Before the uprisen sun, God’s liJless eye, 
Throw from youi* chalices a sweet and holy 
Incense on high. 

Ye blight mosaics I that with storied beauty 
The floor of Nature’s temple tessellate, 

What numerous emblems of instructive duty 
Your forms civate ! 

’Neath cloistered boughs, each floial beU that 
swinge th 

And tolls its perfume on the passing air, 
Makes Sabbath in the fields, and ever ringeth 
A call to prayer. 

Not to the domes where crumbling arch and col- 
umn 

Attest the feebleness of moi'tal hand, 

But to that fane, most catholic and solemn, 
Which God hath planned ; 

To that cathedral, boundless as our wonder, 
Whose quenchless lamps the sun and moon 
supply ; 

Its choir the winds and waves, its organ thunder. 
Its dome the sky. 

There, as in solitude and shade I wander 
Through the green aisles, or stretched upon 
the sod. 

Awed by the silence, reverently ponder 
The ways of God, 
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Your voiceless lips, 0 flowere 1 are living preacli- 
ers, 

Each enp a pulpit, every leaf a book, 
Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers 
From loneliest nook. 

Floral apostles ! that in dewy splendor 
“Weep without w^oe, and blush without a 
crime,” 

0, may I deeply learn, and ne'er surrender 
Youi’ lore sublime ! 

“ Thou wert not, Solomon,' in all thy glory, 
Arrayed,” the lilies cry, in mbes like ours ! 
How vain your grandeur ! ah, how transitory , 
Are human flowers !” 

In the sweet-scented pictures, heavenly artist. 
With which thou paintest Nature's wide-spread 
hall, 

What a delightful lesson thou impartest 
Of love to all ! 

Not useless are ye, flowera ! though made for 
pleasure ; 

Blooming o'er field and wave, by day and 
night, 

From ‘every source your sanction bids me treasure 
Hanuless delight. 

Ephemeral sages I what instructors hoary 
For such a world of thought could furnish 
scope ? 

Each fading calyx a memento mori, ‘ 

Yet fount of hope. 

Posthumous glories ! angel-like collection ! 

Upraised from seed or bulb iiitenod in earth, 
Ye are to me a type of resuiTection 
And second birth. 

Were I in churchless solitudes remaining, 

Far from all voice of teachers and divines. 

My soul would find, in flowers of God's ordaining, 
Priests, sermons, shrines ! 

HORACE SKllTH. 


FLOWERS. 

I WILL not have the mad Clytie, 
Whose head is turned by Ae sun ; 
The tulip is a courtly quean, 

Whom, therefore, I will shun : 
The cowslip is a country wench. 

The violet is a nun ; — 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 

The queen of every one. 


The pea is but a wanton witch, 

In too much haste to wed, 

And clasps her rings on every hand ; 

The wolfsbane I should dread ; 

Nor will I dreaiy rosemary e, 

That always mourns the dead ; 

But I will woo the dainty rose, 

With her cheeks of tender red. 

The lily is all in white, like a saint, 

And so is no mate for me ; 

And the daisy’s cheek is tipped with a blush, 
She is of such low degree ; 

Jasmine is sweet, and has many loves, 

And the broom 's betrothed to the bee ; — 

But I will plight with the dainty rose, 

For fairest of all is she. 

Thomas hood. 


BETROTHED ANEW. 

The sunlight fills the trembling air, 

And balmy days their guerdons bring ; 
The Earth again is young and fair, 

And amorous with musky Spring. 

The golden nurslings of the May 
In splendor strew the spangled gi’een, 
And hues of tender beauty play, 

Entangled where the willows lean. 

Mark how the rippled currents flow ; 

. What lustres on the meadows lie ! 

And hark ! the songsters come and go, 
And trUl between the earth and sky. 

Who told us that the years had fled, 

Or home afar our blissful youth 1 ? 

Such joys are all about us spi'ead ; 

We know the whisper was not truth. 

The birds that break from gi-ass and grove 
Sing every carol that they sung 
When first onr ^eins were rich with love. 
And May her mantle round us fluug. 

0 fresh-lit dawn ! immortal life ! 

0 Earth's betrothal, sweet and true, 
With whose delights our souls are rife, 
And aye their vernal vows renew ! 

Then, dai’ling, walk with me this mom ; 

Let your brown tresses drink its sheen j 
These violets, within them worn, 

Of floral fays shall make you queen. 

What though there comes a time of pain 
When autumn winds forebode decay ? 
The days of love are bom again ; 

That fabled time is far away ! 



A SEPTEMBER VIOLET. 


For days the peaks wore hoods of cloud, 

The slopes were veiled in chilly rain; 

We said: It is the Summer’s shroud, 

And with the brooks we moaned aloud, — 

Will sunshine never come again? 

At last the west wind brought us one 
Serene, warm, cloudless, crystal day, 

As though September, having blown 
A blast of tempest, now had thrown 
A gauntlet to the favored May. 

Backward to spring our fancies flew, 

And, careless of the course of time, 

The bloomy days began anew. 

Then, as a happy dream comes true, 

Or, as a poet finds his rhyme — 

Half wondered at, half unbelieved — 

I found thee, fiiendliest of the flowers ; 

Then Summer’s joys came back, green-leaved, 
And its doomed dead, awhile reprieved. 

First learned how truly they were burs. 

Dear violet! Did the Autumn bring 
The vernal dreams, till thou, like me. 

Didst climb to thy imagining? 

Or was it that the thoughtful Spring 
Did come again, in search of thee ? 

Robert Underwood Johnson. 




THE JOYS OF THE ROAD. 

To R. H. 

Now the joys of the road are chiefly these ; 

A crimson touch on the hard-wood trees ; 

A vagrant’s morning wide and blue. 

In early fall, when the wind walks, too ; 

A shadowy highway cool and brown, 

Alluring up and enticing down 
From rippled water to dappled swamp, 

The outward eye, the quiet wiU, 

From purple glory to scarlet pomp ; 

And the striding heart from hill to hill; 

The tempter apple over the fence; 

The cobweb bloom on the yellow quince; 

The palish asters along the wood,— 

A lyric touch of the solitade; 

An open hand, an easy shoe. 

And a hope to make Ae day go through,— 
Another to sleep with, and a third 
To wake me up at the voice of a bird; 

The resonant, far-listening morn, 

And the hoarse whisper of the corn ; 

The crickets mourning their comrades lost. 

In the night’s retreat from the gathering frost; 
(Or is it their slogan, plaintive and shrill, 

As they beat on their corselets, vaHant still ?) 

A hunger fit for the kings of the sea. 

And a loaf of bread for Dickon and me ; 

A thirst like that of the Thirsty Sword, 

And a jug of cider on the board; 

An idle noon, a bubbling spring, 

The sea in the pine-tops murmuring; 


A scrap of gossip at the ferry; 

A comrade neither glum nor merry, 

Asking nothing, revealing naught, 

But minting his words from a fund of thought, 
A keeper of silence eloquent, 

Needy, yet royally well content. 

Of the mettled breed, yet abhorring strife. 

And full of the mellow juice of life, 

A taster of wine, with an eye for a maid. 

Never too bold and never afraid. 

Never heart-whole, never heart-sick 
(These are the things I worship in Dick), 

No fidget and no reformer, just 
A calm observer of ought and must, 

A lover of books, but a reader of man, 

No cynic and no charlatan, 

Who never defers and never demands. 

But, smiling, takes the world in his hands, — 
Seeing it good as when God first saw 
And gave it the weight of his will for law. 

And oh the joy that is never won. 

But follows and follows the journeying sun. 

By marsh and tide, by meadow and stream, 

A will-o’-the-wind, a light-o’-dream, 

Delusion afar, delight anear, 

From morrow to morrow, from year to year, 

A jack-o’-lantem, a fairy fire, 

A dare, a bliss, and a desire! 

The racy smell of the forest loam. 

When the stealthy, sad-heart leaves go home; 
(O leaves, O leaves, I am one with you, 

Of the mould and the sun, and the wind and 
the dew!) 

The broad gold wake of the afternoon ; 

The silent fleck of the cold new moon : 

The sound of the hollow sea’s release 
From stormy tumult to starry peace; 

With only another league to wend. 

And two brown arms at the journey’s end: 

These are the joys of the open road — 

For him who travels without a load. 

Bliss Carman. 
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And never seemed the laud so fair 
As now, nor bii’ds such notes to sing, 
Since firat within your shining hair 
I wove the blossoms of the spring. 

Edmund Clarence Stedman. 


THE EARLY PRIMROSE. 

Mild offspring of a dark and sullen sire ^ 

Whose modest form, so delicately fine, 

Was nui’sed in whirling storms 
And cradled in the winds. 

Thee, when young Spring fimt questioned Win- 
ter’s sway, 

And dared the sturdy blusterer to the fight, 

Thee on this bank he threw 
To mark his victoiy. 

In this low vale the promise of the year, 

Serene, thou openest to tlie nipping gale. 
Unnoticed and alone, 

Thy tender elegance. 

So Viitue blooms, brought forth amid the storms 

Of chill advemity ; in some lone walk 
Of life she rears her head. 

Obscure and unobserved *, 

While every bleaching breeze that on her blows 

Chastens her spotless purity of breast, 

And hardens her to bear 
Serene the ills of life. 

kenrv kirke white 


THE RHODORA. 

LINES ON BEING ASKED, WHENCE IS THE FLOWER. 

I^’ May, when sea-winds pierced our solitudes, 

I found the fresh rhodora in the woods, 
Spreading its leafiess blooms in a damp nook, 

To please the desert and the sluggish brook : 

The purple petals fallen in the pool 
Made the black waters with their beauty gay, — 
Here might the red-bird come his plumes to cool. 
And court the flower that cheapens his army. . 
Rhodora 1 if the sages ask thee why 
This charm is wasted on the marsh and sky. 
Dear, tell them, that if eyes were made for seeing. 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being. 

Why thou wert there, 0 rival of the rose I 
I never thought to ask ; I never knew, 

But in my simple ignorance suppose 
The self-same Power that broughtme there brought 
you. 


VIOLETS. 

Welcome, maids of honor ! 

You doe bring 
In the Spring, 

And wait upon her. 

She has virgins many. 

Fresh and fame ; 

Yet you are 
More sweet than any. 

Y’ are the maiden Posies, 

And, sograc’t, 

To be piac’t 
'Fore damask roses. 

Yet though thus respected, 

By and by 
, Ye doe lie, 

Poore giiies ! neglected. 

Robert Herrick. 


THE VIOLET. 

0 FAINT, delicious, spring-time violet ! 

Thine odor, like a key, 

Turns noiselessly in memory’s wards to let 
A thought of sorrow free. 

The breath of distant fields upon my brow 
Blows through that open door 
The sound of wind-bome bells, more sweet and low, 
And sadder than of yore. 

It comes afar, from that beloved place, 

And that belovM hour. 

When life hung ripening in love's golden grace. 
Like grapes above a bower. 

A spring goes singing through its medy grass ; 

The lark sings o'er my head, 

Drowned in the sky — 0, pass, ye visions, pass ! 
I would that I were deatl ! — 

Why hast thou opened that forbidden door, 

Prom which I ever flee ? 

O vanished joy ! 0 love, that ait no more. 

Let my vexed spirit be 1 

0 violet I thy odor through my brain 

Hath searched, and stung to grief 
This sunny day, as if a curse did stain 
Tliy velvet leaf. 


Ralph waldo Emerson. 


WILLIAM WETMORE STORY. 
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THE DAISY. 

FROM THE “LEGEND OF GOOD WOMEN.*’ 

Of all the floiires in the mede, 

Thau love I most these tioures white and rede, 
Soch that men calleu daisies in our town; 

To hem I have so great afleotion, 

As I said erst, whan comen is the May, 

That in my hedde there daweth me no day 
That I iiam * up and walking in the mede, 

To seene this flour ayenst the Simne aprede. 
Whan it up riseth early by the mon*ow. 

That blissful sight softeneth all my sorrow, 

So glad am I, whan that 1 have the presence 
Of it, to done it all reverence, 

And ever I love it, and ever ylike newe. 

And ever shah, till that mine herte die 
All swere I not, of this I will not lie. 

My busie gost, that tliursteth alway newe, 
To seen this flour so yong, so fresh of hew, 
Constrained me, with so gi’eedy desire. 

That in my herte I fele yet the fire. 

That made me rise ere it were day. 

And this was now the first uiorow of May, 
With dreadful t herte, and glad devotion 
For to been at the resurrection 
Of this floure, whan that it should unclose 
Againe the Sunue, that rose as redde as rase. 
And doune on knees anon right I me .sette. 
And as I could, this fresh floura I gi’ette, 
Kneeling alway, till it unclosed was, 

Upon the small, soft, swete gi'as, 

That was with floures swete embrouded all. 

Of such swetenesse, and such odour overall 
That for to speke of gomme, herbe, or tree. 
Comparison may not ymaked be. 

For it snrmonnteth pkiuly all odoures, 

And of rich beaute of floures. 

And Zepliirus, and Flora gentelly, 

Yave to these floures soft and tenderly, 

Hir swotej breth, and made hem for to sprede, 
As god and goddesse of the flourie mede, 

In which me thoughte 1 might day by day, 
Dwellen alway, the joly mouth of May, 
Withouten slepe, withouten meat or drinke : 
Adoune full softly I gan to sinke, 

And leaning on my elbow and my side, 

Tlie long day I shope me for to abide, 

For nothing els, and I shall nat lie, 

But for to looke upon the daisie, 

That well by reason men it call may 
Tlie daisie, or els the eye of the day. 

The empress and floure of floures all, 

I pray to God that faire mote she fall, 

And all that loven floures for her sake. 

CHAUCER. 

* 1 am not t Fearful. % Sweet 


TO A MOUNTAIN DAISY, 

ON TURNING ONE DOWN WITH THF- PLOUGH, IN APRIL, I78<i. 

Wee, modest, crimson-tippfed flower, 

Thou ’s met me in an evil hour, 

For I maun crash amang the stoure 
Thy slender stem : 

To spare thee now is past my power. 

Thou bonny gem. 

Alas ! it*s no thy neebor sweet. 

The bonnie lark, companion meet, 

Bending thee ’mang the dewy weet, 

Wi’ spreckled breast, 

When upward springing, blithe to greet 
The purpling east. 

Cauld blew the bitter-biting north 
Upon thy early, humble birth ; 

Yet cheerfully thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce reared above the parent earth 
Thy tender form. 

The flaunting flowers our gardens yield 
High sheltering woods and wa*s maun shield ; 
But thou beneath the random bield 
O’ clod or stane, 

Adorns the histie stibble-fleld, 

Unseen, alane. 

There, in thy scanty mantle clad. 

Thy snawie bosom sunward spread. 

Thou lifts thy unassuming head 
In humble guise ; 

But now the shai’e npteai’s thy bed. 

And low thou lies ! 

Such is the fate of artless maid. 

Sweet floweret of the rural shade ! 

By love’s simplicity betrayed, 

And guileless trast, 

Till she, like thee, all soiled, is laid 
Low i’ the dust. 

Such is the fete of simple bard. 

On life’s rough ocean luckless starred ! 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard. 

And whelm him o’er ! 

Such fate to suflering worth is given, 

Who long with wants and woe.s has striven, 

By human pride or cunning driven 
To misery’s brink. 

Till, wrenched of every stay but Heaven, 

He, rained, sink ! 
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Even thou who mounrst the thiisy’s fate, 
That fate is thine, — no distant date : 

Stem Ruin’s ploughshare drives, elate. 

Full on thy bloom, 

Till crushed beneath the fuiTow’s weight 
Shall be thy doom ! 

UOBEKT DURNS. 


THE DAISY. 

Star of the mead ! sweet daughter of the day. 
Whose opening flower invites the iiierning ray, 
From the moist cheek and bosom’s chilly fold 
To kiss the teai-s of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 
Sweet daisy, flower of love ! when biitls are 
paired, 

’T is sweet to see thee, mtli thy bosom hired. 
Smiling in virgin innocence serene. 

Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green. 

The lark with sparkling eye and mstling wing 
Rejoins hi.s widowed mate in early spring, 

And, as he prunes his plumes of nisset hue. 
Swears on thy maiden blossom to be tme. 

Oft have 1 w'atcheil thy closing buds at eve, 
Which for the parting sun1)eams seemed to 
grieve ; 

And when gay morning gilt the dew-bright j 
plain, 

Seen them unclasx) their folded leaves again ; 

Nor he who sung “ The daisy is so sweet I *’ 

More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet, 

When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 
And 'dames to tourneys shone with daisies 
crowTied, 

And fays forsook the purer flelds above. 

To hail the daisy, flower of faithful love. 

JOn.N LEYDEN 


THE DAISY. 

There is a flower, a little flower 
With silver cj’est and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine ; 

Race after race their honors yield, 

They flourish and decline. 

But this small flower, to Nature dear, 
While moons and stars their courses run, 

Inwreathes the circle of the year, 
Companion of the sun. 

It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultiy August spreads its charm. 

Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines Decembers arm. 


The puiplc heath and golden broom 
On nioory mountains catch the gale ; 

O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The violet in the vale. 

Bnt this bold floweret climbs the hill. 
Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

** Pla 5 's on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round the fox’s den. 

Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet carnation’s bed ; 

And blooms on consecrated gi'ouud 
In honor of the dead. 

The lambkin crops its crimson gem ; 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast ; 

The hlue-fly bends its i)ensile stem 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

’T is Flora’s pige, — in every place, 

In every season, fresh and fair ; 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The rose has but a summer reign ; 

The daisy never dies! 

James Montgomery, 


DAFFODILS. 

I WANDERED loiiely OS a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills, 
When nil at once I saw a crowd, — 

A ho.st of golden daffodils 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering and dancing in the breeze. 

Continuous as the stars that shine 
And twinkle on the Milky Way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a hay : 

Ten thou-saiid saw I, at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 

The waves beside tliem danced, but they 
Outdid the sjMirkling waves in glee ; 

A }K)et could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company ; 

1 gazed — and gazed — hut little thought 
Wiiat wealth the show to me bad brought. 
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For oft, when on my couch I lie, 

In vacant or in pensive mood, 

They flash upon that inward eye 
■Which is the bliss of solitude ; 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 

William Wordsworth. 


DAFFODILS. 

Fa IRE daffadills, we weep to see 
You haste away so soone ; 

As yet the early-rising Sun 
Has not attained his noone. 

Stay, stay. 

Until the hastening day 
Has run 

But to the even-song; 

And, having prayed together, we 
Will goe with you along. 

We have short time to stay as you, 

We have as short a spring ; 

As quick a growth, to n^eet decay, 

As you or anything. 

We die, 

As your hours doe, and drie 
Away, 

Like to the summer’s raine. 

Or as the pearles of morning’s dew, 
Ne’er to be found agaiue. 

ROBERT HERRICK. 


THE ROSE, 

FROM ” KASSAN BEN KHALED.” 

The:? took the generous host 
A basket filled with roses. Every guest 
Cried, ** Give me roses ! ” and he thus addressed 
His words to all ; “ He who exalts them most 
In song, he only shall the roses wear.” 

Then sang a guest: The rose’s cheeks are fair; 
It crowns the puqfle bowl, and no one knows 
If the rose colors it, or it the rose.” 

And sang another : “ Crimson is its hue, 

And on its bi-east the morning’s crystal dew 
Is changed to nibies.” Then a thii’d replied : 

** It blushes in the sun’s enamored sight, 

As a young viigiii on her wedding night, 

When fi'oin her face tlie bridegroom lifts the veil.” 
When all had smig their songs, I, Hassan, tried. 
“ The rose,” 1 sang, “ is either red or pale. 

Like maidens whom the fiame of 2)a£>siou burns. 
And love or jealousy coutrels, by turns. 

Its buds are lijjs preiiaring for a kiss ; 

Its 0^)011 fiowci-s arc like the blush of bliss 


On lovers’ cheeks ; the thorns its armor are, 
And in its centi'e sliines a golden star, 

As on a favorite’s cheek a sequin glows ; — 
And thus the garden’s favorite is the rose.” 

The master from his open basket shook 
The roses on my head. 

bayard Taylor. 


THE ROSE. 

The rose had been washed, just washed in a 
shower. 

Which Mary to Anna conveyed. 

The ])lentifiil moisture encumbered the flower, 
And weighed down its beautiful head. 

The cup was all filled, and the leaves were all vreb 
And it seemed, to a fanciful view. 

To weep for the buds it had left with regi’et. 

On the flourishing bush where it grew. 

I hastily seized it, unfit as it was 
For a nosegay, so dripping and drowned, 

And swinging it rudely, too rudely, alas ! 

I snapped it, it fell to the ground. 

And such, I exclaimed, is the pitiless part 
Some act by the delicate mind, 

Regardless of wringing and breaking a heart 
Already to son'ow resigned. 

This elegant rose, had 1 shaken it less, 

Might have bloomed with its owner awhile ; 
And the tear that is wiped with a little address. 
May he followed perhaps by a smile. 

William Cowper. 


THE MOSS ROSE. 

The angel of the flowers, one day. 

Beneath a rose-tree sleeping lay, -— 

That spirit to whose charge ’tis given 
To bathe young buds in dews of heaven. 
Awaking IVoin his light repose, 

The angel whispered to the rose : 

“ 0 fondest object of my care, 

Still fairest found, where all are fair ; 

For the sweet shade tlioii giv’st to me 
Ask what thou wilt, ’t is granted thee.” 

** Then,” said the rose, with deepened glow, 
“On me another gi-ace bestow.” 

The spirit paused, in silent thought, 

What gi-ace was there that flower bad not ? 
’T was but a moment, — o’er tho ro.se 
A veil of moss tlie angel threws, 

And, robed in iiatui'e’s siniidest weed, 

Could there a flowm* that rose exceed ? 

Fr<mi the Qenuan of KRUMMACHER. 
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TIS THE LAST ROSE OF SUMMER. 

FROM “IRISH MELODIES." 

’T IS the last rose of summer, 

Left blooming alone ; 

All her lovely companions 
Are faded and gone ; 

Ho flower of her kindred, 

No rosebud, is nigh 

To reflect back her blushes, 

Or give sigh for sigh ! 

I ’ll not leave thee, thou lone one ! 

To pine on the stem ; 

Since the lovely are sleeping, 

Gro, sleep thou with them ; 

Thus kindly I scatter 
Thy leaves o’er the bed 

Where thy mates of the garden 
Lie scentless and dead. 

So soon may I follow. 

When fidendships decay, 

And from love’s shining circle 
The gems drop away ! 

When true hearts lie withered, 

And fond ones are flown, 

0, who would inhabit 
This bleak world alone ? 

'Thomas moors. 


TO THE FRINGED GENTIAN. 

Thou blossom, bright vidth autumn dew, 
And colored with the heaven’s own blue. 
That openest when the quiet light 
Succeeds the keen and frosty night ; 

Thou comest not when violets lean 
O’er wandering brooks and springs unseen, 
Or columbines, in pui-ple dressed. 

Nod o’er the ground-bird’s hidden nest. 

Thou waitest late, and com’st alone. 

When woods are bare and birds am flown, 
And frosts and shortening days portend 
The aged Year is near his end. 

Then dotli thy sweet and quiet e 3 ''e 
Look tlirough its fringes to the sky, 

Blue — blue — as if that sky let fall 
A flower from its cerulean wall. 

I would that thus, when 1 sliall s(*e 
The hour of death draw near to me, 

Hope, blossoming within my bfai’t, 

May look to heaven as 1 depart. 

WILLIAM CULLEN’ BRYA.VT. 


I THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everyw’herc • 
By the dusty roadside, 

On the sunny hillside, 

Close by the noisy brook, 

In every shady nook, 

I come creeping, creeping every wli ere. 

Hero I come creeping, smiling eveiywhere ; 

All round the open door, 

Where sit the aged poor ; 

Here where the children play, 

In the bright and merry May, 

I come creeping, creeping even^where. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you ’ll meet, 

Cheering the sick at heai’t 
Toiling his busy part, — 

! Silently creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
You cannot see me coming. 

Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 

For in the starry night. 

And the glad morning light, 

I come (piietly creeping everywhere. 

‘ Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 

I More welcome than the flowers 
I In summer’s pleasant hours ; 

The gentle cow is glad, 

And the merry bird not .sad. 

To sec me creeping, creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywdiere ; 
When you ’re numbered with the dead 
In your still and narrow bed, 

In the happy spring 1 ’ll come 
And deck your silent home, — 

Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 

Here I come creeping, creeping everywhere ; 
My humble song of preise 
Most joyfully I mse 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 

Ci-eepiiig, silently creeping everywhere, 

Sarah Roberts. 


THE IVY GREEN. 

0, A DAINTY plant is the ivy gi’een, 

That cree})eth o’er ruins old ! 

Of right choice food are his meals, 1 ween, 
In his cell so lone and cold. 
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The walls must he crumbled, the stones decayed, 
To pleasure his dainty whim ; 

And the mouldering dust that years have made, 
Is a merry meal for him. 

Creeping where no life is seen, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

Fast he stealeth on, though he wears no wings. 
And a staunch old heart has he ! 

How closely he twineth, how tight he dings' 

To his friend, the huge oak-tree ! 

Ana slyly he traileth along the ground, 

And his leaves he gently waves, 

And he joyously twines and hugs around 
The rich mould of dead men’s graves. 
Creeping where grim death has been, 

A i-are old plant is the Ivy green. 

Whole ages have fled, and their works decayed, 
And nations have scattered been ; 

But the stout old ivy shall never fade 
From its hale and hearty gi'een. 

The brave old plant in its lonely days 
Shall fatten upon the past ; 

For the stateliest building man can raise 
Is the ivy’s food at last. 

Creeping on where Time has been, 

A rare old plant is the Ivy green. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE DEATH OF THE FLOWERS. 

The melancholy days are come, the saddest of 
the year. 

Of wailing winds, and naked woods, and meadow^s 
brown and sear. 

Heaped in the hollows of the grove, the autumn 
leaves lie dead ; 

They rustle to the eddying gust, and to the rab-^ 
bit’s tread. 

The robin and the wren are flown, and from the 
shrubs the jay, 

And from the wood-top calls the crow through 
all the gloomy day. 

Where are the flowers, the fair young flowers, 
that lately sprang and stood 

In blighter light and softer aire, a beauteous 
sisterhood ? 

Alas ! they all ai‘e in their grevus ,* the gentle 
nice of flowei-s 

Are lying in their lowly beds with the fair and 
good of oure. 

The rain is falling where they lie ; but the cold 
November rein 

Calls not from out the gloomy earth th^ lovely 
ones again. 


The wind-flower and the violet, they perished 
long ago. 

And the brier-rose and the orchis died amid the 
summer glow ; 

But on the hill the golden-rod, and the aster in 
the wood. 

And the yellow sunflower by the brook in au- 
tumn beauty stood, 

Till fell the frost from the clear cold heaven, as 
falls the plague on men, 

And the brightness of their smile was gone from 
upland, glade, and glen. 

And now, when comes the calm mild day, as 
still such days will come. 

To call the squiiTel and the bee from out their 
winter home ; 

When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, 
though all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light the waters of 
the rill ; 

The south-wind searches for the flowers whose 
fragrance late he bore, 

And sighs to find them in the wood and by the 
stream no more. 

And then I think of one who in her youthful 
beauty died. 

The fair meek blossom that grew up and faded 
by my side. 

In the cold moist earth we laid her, when the 
forests cast the leaf, 

And we wept that one so lovely should have a 
life so brief ; 

Yet not unmeet it was that one, like that young 
friend of ours, 

So gentle and so beautiful, should perish with 
the flowers. 

William Cullen Bryant. 


THE USE OF FLOWERS. 

God might have hade the earth bring forth , 
Enough for great and small, 

The oak-tree and the cedar-tree, 

Without a flower at all. 

We might have had enough, enough 
For every want of oure, 

FoV luxury, medicine, and toil, 

And yet have had no flowers. 

Then wherefore, wherefore were they made, 
All dyed witli rambow light, 

All fashioned with supremest grace, 
Uiwpringing day and night : — 

Springing in valleys green and low, 

And on tlie mountains high. 

And in the silent wildeniess 
Where no man iwisses by ? 
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Our outward life requires them not, - 
Then wherefore had they birth ? 

To minister delight to man, 

To beautify the earth ; 

To comfort man, — to whisper hope. 
Whene’er his faith is dim, 

For who so careth for the flowers 
Will care much more for him ! 

Mary Howitt. 


THE LION’S RIDE. 

TifE lion is the desert’s king ; .through his do- 
' main so wide 

Right swiftly and right royally this night he 
means to ride. 

By the sedgy brink, where the wild herds drink, 
dose couches the grim chief ; 

The trembling sycamore above whispers with 
every leaf. 

At evening, on the Table Mount, when ye can 
see no more 

The changeful play of signals gay ; when the 
gloom is speckled o’er 

With kraal fires ; when the Caffre wends home 
through the lone karroo ; 

When the boshbok in the thicket sleeps, and by 
the stream the gnu ; 

Then bend your gaze across the waste, — what 
see ye ? The giraffe, 

Majestic, stalks towards the lagoon, the turbid 
lymph to quaff ; 

With outstretched neck and tongue adust, he 
kneels him down to cool 

His hot thirst with a welcome draught from the 
foul and brackish pool. 

A rustling sound, a roar, a bound, — the lion sits 
astride 

Upon his giant courser’s back. Did ever king so 
ride? 

Had ever king a steed so rare, caparisons of state j 

To match the dappled skin whereon tbao rider 
sits elate ? 

In the muscles of the neck his teeth are plunged 
with ravenous greed ; . 

His tawny mane is tossing round the withers of 
the steed. 

Up leaping with a hollow yell of anguish and 
surprise. 

Away, away, in wild dismay, the cameleopard 
flies. 


j His feet have wings ; see how he springs across 
' the moonlit plain ! 

As from their sockets they would burst, his 
glaring eyeballs strain ; 

, In thick black streams of purling blood, full fast 
his life is fleeting ; 

i The stillness of the desert hears his heart’s tu- 
! multuous beating. 

Like ^he cloud that, through the wilderness, the 
‘ path of Israel traced, — 

Like an airy phantom, dull and wan, a spirit of 
the waste, — 

From the sandy sea uprising, jis the water-spout 
from ocean, 

A whirling cloud of dust keeps pace with the 
couraer’s fiery motion. 

Croaking companion of their flight, the vulture 
whirs on high ; 

Below, the terror of the fold, the panther fierce 
and sly. 

And hyenas foul, round graves that prowl, join 
in the horrid race ; 

By the footprints wet with gore and sweat, their 
monarch’s course they trace. 

They see him on his living throne, and quake 
with fear, the while 

With claws of steel he team piecemeal his cushion’s 
painted pile. • 

On ! on t no pause, no rest, giraffe, while life and 
strength remain ! 

' The steed by such a rider backed may madly 
plunge in vain. 

Reeling upon the desert’s verge, he falls, and 
breathes his last ; 

The courser, stained with dust and foam, is the 
: rider's fell repast. 

I O’er Madagascar, eastward far, a faint flush is 
descried: — 

1 Thus nightly, o’er his broad domain, the king of 
beasts doth ride. 

I^om the German of F&RDI^f and FREILIGRATK. 


THE BLOOD HORSE. 

Gamarra. is a dainty steed, 

Strong, black, and of a noble breed. 
Full of fire, and full of bone. 

With all his line of fathers known ; 
Fine his nose, his nostrils thin. 

But blown abroad by the pride within J 
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His mane is like a river flowing, 

And his eyes like embei'S glowing 
In the darkness of the night, 

And his pace as swift as light. 

Look, — how round his straining throat 
Grace and shifting beauty float ; 

Sinewy strength is in his reins, 

And the red blood gallops tliroiigh his veins : 
Richer, redder, never ran 
Through the boasting heart of man. 

He can tiace his lineage higher 
Than the Bourbon dare aspire, — 

Douglas, Guzman, or the Guelph, 

Or O’Brien’s blood itself 1 

He, who hath no peer, wa.«i bora 
Here, upon a red March morn. 

But his famous fathers dead 
Were Arabs all, and Arab-bred, 

And the last^of that gi-eat line 
Trod like one of a race divine ! 

And yet, — he was but friend to one 
Who fed him at the set of sun 
By some lone fountain fringed with gi*een ; 
With him, a roving Bedouin, 

He lived (none else would he obey 
Through all the hot Arabian day). 

And died untamed upon the sands 
Where Balkh amidst the desert stands. 

BRVAN W. PROCTER {Barry Conrwail). | 


THE TIGER. 

Tiger ! Tiger ! burning bright. 

In the forests of the night ; 

What immortal hand or eye 
Could frame thy fearful symmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies 
Burned the fire of thine eyes ? 

On what wings dare he aspir<* ? 

What the hand dare seize the fire ? 

And what shoulder, and what art. 

Could tw-ist the sinews of thine heart ? 
And wdieii thy heart began to heat. 

What dread hand \ and what dread feet ? 

What the hammer, what the chain ? 

In what fuinace was thy bi*ain ? 

What the anvil ? what dread grasp 
Dare its deadly terrors clasp ? 

When the stars threw down their spears, 
And watered heaven with their teara, 

Did he smile his work to See ? 

Did He, who made the Laml>, make thee ! 


Tiger ! Tiger ! burning bright, 

In the forests of the night, 

What immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame thy fearful symmetry ’ 

WILI.I\M BLAKF 


TO A MOUSE; 

ON TURNING HER UP IN HER NEST WI HI THE PLOl'f.Ii 
NOVEMBER. 1785. 

W EI5, sleekit, cowerin’, timorous beastio, 

0, what a panic ’s in thy hreastie ! 

Thou needna start awa sae hasty, 

Wi’ bickering brattle ! 

I wad he laith to rin an’ chase thee, 

Wi* murdering pattlc ! 

I ’m truly sorry man’s dominion 
Has broken nature’s social union, 

Alt’ justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, thy poor earth-born companion, 

An’ fellow-mortal ! 

I doubtna, whyles, but thou may thieve ; 
What then? poor beastie, thou maun live ! 
A daimen-ieker* in a thrave f 
’S a sma’ request ; 

I ’ll get a blessiu’ wi’ the lave. 

And never miss ’t ! 

Thy wee bit housie, too, in ruin ! 

Its silly wa’s the win’s are strewin’ ! 

An’ naething now to big a new ane 
O' foggage green ! 

An’ bleak December’s winds ensuin’, 

Baith snell and keen ! 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 

An* weary winter cornin’ fast, 

An’ cozie here, beneath the blast. 

Thou thought to dwell, 

Till, crash! the cruel coulter past 
Out thi'ough thy cell. 

That wee hit heap o’ leaves an’ stibble 
Has cost thee mony a weai’y nibble I 
Now thou’s turned out, for a’ thy troublt. 

But house or bald, 

To thole the winter’s sleety dribble, 

An’ cranreuch t canid 1 

But, Mousie, thou art no thy lano, 

In proving foresight may be vain : 

The best-laid schemes o’ mice an’ men 
Gang aft a-gley. 

An’ lea’e us naught but -grief and pain. 

For promised joy. 

* An ear ol corn. t Twenty-four sheaves. 

1 Hoat-iro>t. 
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Still thou art blest, compared wi’ me ! 
The present only touchetb thee : 

But, och! I backward cast my e'e 
On prospects dreai* ; 

An’ forward, though I eanna see, 

1 guess an’ fear. 

ROBERT BURN& 


LAMBS AT PLAY. 

Say, ye that know, ye who have felt and seen 
Spring’s morning smiles, and soul-enlivening 
green,— 

Say, did you give the thrilling ti-ansport way. 
Did your eye brighten, w’hen young lambs at play 
Leaped o’er your path with animated pride, 

Or gazed in merry clusters by your side ? 

Ye who can smile — to wisdom no disgrace — 

At the ai-ch meaning of a kitten’s lace 
If spotless innocence and infant mirth 
Excites to praise, or gives i*efleetion birth ; 

In shades like these pursue your favorite joy. 
Midst nature’s revels, sports that never cloy. 

A few begin a short but vigorous race, 

And indolence, abashed, soon flies the place : 
Thus challenged forth, see thither, one by one, 
From every side assembling playmates run ; 

A thousand wily antics mark then* sta}’’, 

A starting crowd, impatient of delay ; 

Like the fond dove from fearful prison freed, 
Each seems to say, “ Come, let us tiy our speed ; ” 
Away they scour, impetuous, ardent, strong, 

The green turf trembling as they bound along 
A<lown the slope, then up the hillock climb. 
Where every mole-hill is a bed of tliyme, 

Then, panting, stop ; yet seai'cely can refrain, — 
A bird, a leaf, will set them off again : 

Or, if a gale with strength unusual blow, 
Scattering the wild-brier roses into snow. 

Their little limbs increasing efforts try ; 

Like the tom flower, the fair assemblage fly. 

Ah, fallen rose ! sad emblem of their doom ; 
Frail as thyself, they perish while they bloom I 

ROBERT BLOOMFIELDw 


FOLDING THE FLOCKS. 

Shepherds all, and maidens fair, 
Fold your flocks up ; for the air 
’Gins to thicken, and the sun 
Already his great course hath mn. 
See the dew-drops, how they kiss 
Every little flower that is ; 
Hanging on their velvet heads, 
Like a string of crystal beads. 

See the heavy clouds low falling 
And bright Hesperus down calling 


The dead night from underground ; 

At whose rising, mists unsound, 

Damps and vapors, fly apace. 

And hover o’er the smiling face 
Of these pastures ; where they come. 
Striking dead both bud and bloom. 
Therefore from such danger lock 
Every one his loved flock ; 

And let your dogs lie loose without, 

Lest the wolf come as a scout 
From the mountain, and ere day, 

Bear a lamb or kid away ; 

Or the crafty, thievish fox, 

Break upon your simple flocks. 

To secure youraelf from these, 

Be not too secure, in ease ; 

So shall you good shepherds prove, 

And deserve your master’s love. 

Now, good night ! may sweetest slumbers 
And soft silence fall in numbers 
On your eyelids. So farewell : 

Thus I end my evening knell. 

BEAUMONT and FLETCHER. 


THE SONGSTERS. 

FROM “ the seasons : SPRING.” 

Up springs the lark, 

Shi-ill-voiced and loud, the messenger of mom. 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he mounted sings 
Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
( 'alls up the tuneful nations. Every copse 
Deep-tangled, tree irregular, and bush 
Bending with dewy moisture, o’er the heads 
Of the coy quiristers that lodge within. 

Are prodigal of harmony. The thrush 
Aud woo^ark, o’er the kind-contending throng 
Superior heard, run threugh the sweetest length 
Of notes ; when listening Philomela deigns 
To let them joy, and purposes, in thou^t 
Elate, to make her night excel their day. 

The blackbird whistles from the thorny brake ; 
The meUow bullflnch auswera from the grove ; 
Nor are the linnets, o’er the flowering furze 
Poured out profusely, silent : joined to these, 
Iimumerous songsters, in the freshening shade 
OF new-sprung leaves, their modulations mix 
Mellifluous. The jay, the rook, the daw, 

And each harsh pipe, discordant heard alone, 
Aid the full concert ; while the stockdove breathes 
A melancholy murmur through the whole. 

’T is love creates their melody, and all 
This waste of music is the voice of love ; 

That even to birds and beasts the tender arts 
Of pleasing teaches. 

James Thomson. 
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DOMESTIC BIRDS. | 

I 

PROM “THE SEASONS ; SPRING." j 

The careful hen | 
Calls all her chirping family around, | 

Fed and defended by the fearless cock, 

Whose breast with ardor flames, as on he walks, 
Graceful, and crows defiance. In the pond 
The finely checkered duck before her train ; 

Bows garrulous. The stately -sailing swan 
Gives out her snowy plumage to the gale ; | 

And, arching proud his neck, with oary feet . 
Beal'S forward fierce, and guanls his osier-isle, j 
Protective of his young. The turkey nigh, i 
Loud-thi-eatenmg, reddens ; while the peacock | 
spreads * I 

His every-colored glory to the sun, j 

And swims in radiant majesty along. | 

0*er the whole homely scene, the cooing dove . 
Flies thick in amorous chase, and wanton rolls 
The glancing eye, and turns the changeful neck. 

James TnoMs«)N. 


BIRDS. 

FROM “THE PEUCAN ISLAND." 

— Birds, the free tenants of land, air, and ocean, 
Their forais all symmetry, their motions grace ; 
In plumage, delicate and beautiful, 

Thick without burden, close as fishes’ scales. 

Or loose as full-blown poppies to the breeze ; 
With wings that might have had a soul within 
tliem, 

They bore their owners by such sweet enchant- 
ment, 

— Birds, small and great, of endless shapes and 

colors, 

Here flew and perched, there swam and dived at 
pleasure ; 

Watchful and agile, uttering voices wild 
And harsh, yet in accordance with the waves 
Upon the beach, the winds in caverns moaning, 
Or winds and waves abroad upon the water. 
Some sought their food among the finny shoals, 
Swift darting from the clouds, emerging soon 
With slender captives glittering in their beaks ; 
These in recesses of steep crags constructed 
Their eyries inaccessible, and trained 
Their hardy broods to forage in all weathers ; 
Others, more gorgeously apparelled, dwelt 
Among the woods, on nature’s dainties feeding, 
Herbs, seeds, and roots ; or, ever on the wing, 
Pursuing insects through the boundless air : 

In hollow trees or thickets these concealed 
Their exquisitely woven nests ; where lay 
Their callow offspring, quiet as the down 


On their own breasts, till from her seai'ch the 
dam 

With laden bill returned, and shared the meal 
Among her clamorous suppliants, all agape ; 
Then, cowering o’er them with expanded wings, 
She felt how sweet it is to be a mother. 

Of these, a few, with melody untaught, 

Turned all the air to music within hearing, 
Themselves unseen ; while bolder quiristers 
On loftiest branches sti*ained their clarion -pipes, 
And made the forest echo to their screams 
Discordant, — yet there was no discord there, 
But tempered harmony ; all tones combining, 

In the rich confluence of ten thousand tongues. 
To tell of joy and to inspire it. Who 
Could hear such concert, and not join in choms s 
JAMES Montgomery. 


THE MOCKING-BIRD. 

FROM “ OUT OF THE CRADLE ENDLESSLY ROCKING." 

Once, Paunianok, 

When the snows had melted, and the Fifth - 
month grass wtts growing, 

Up this sea-shore, in some briers, 

Two guests from Alabama, — two together, 

And their nest, and four light-green eggs, spotted 
with brown, 

And every day the he-bii’d, to and fro, near at 
hand, 

And every day the she-bird, crouched on lier 
nest, silent, with bright eyes, 

And every day I, a curious boy, never too close, 
never disturbing them, 

Cautiously peering, absorbing, translating. 

“Shine! shine! diine ! 

Porir down your wannth, gi’eat Sun I 
While we bask — we two together. 

“ Two together ! 

Winds blow south, or winds blow north, 

Day come white, or night come lilaek, 

Home, or rivers and mountains fi*om liome, 

; Singing all time, minding iro time, 

If we two but keep together.” 

Till, of a sudden, 

Maybe killed, unknown to her mate, 

One forenoon the she-bird crouched not on the 
nest, 

Nor r-etumed that afternoon, nor the next. 

Nor ever appeared again. 

And thenceforward, all summer, in the sound 
of the sea, 

And at night, under the full of the moon, in 
calmer weather, 
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Over tlie hoarse surging of the sea, i “ O throat ! 0 trembling throat ! 

Or flitting from brier to brier by day, | Sound clearer through the atmosphere 1 

I saw, 1 heard at intervals, the remaining one, ; Pierce the woods, the earth ; 

the he-bird, ‘ Somewhere listening to catch you, must be the 

The solitary guest from Alabama. oue 1 want. 


Blow ! blow ! blow ! 

Blow up, sea-winds, along Paumanok’s shore ! 

I wait and I wait, till you blow my mate to me.” 

Yes, when the stars glistened, 

All night long, on the prong of a moss-scalloped 
stiike, 

Down, almost amid the slapping waves. 

Sat the lone singer, wonderful, causing tears. 

He called on his mate ; 

He poured forth the meanings w^hich I, of all 
men, know. 

“ Soothe ! soothe ! soothe ! 

Close ou its wave soothes the wave behind. 

And again another behind, embracing and lap- 
ping, every one clo.se, 

.But my love soothes not me, not me. 

“ Low hangs the moon — it rose late. 

0, it is la^cmg — 0; I think it is heavy with 
love, w-ith love. 

“ 0, madly the sea pushes, pushes upou the 
land, 

With love — with love. 

“ 0 night ! do I not see my love fluttering out 
there among the breakers ? 

What is that little black thing I see there in the 
white ? 

“ Loud ! loud ! loud 1 
Loud I call to you, my love ! 

High and clear- 1 shoot my voice over the waves ; 
Surely you must know who is here, is here • 

You must know who I am, my love ! 

“ Low-hanging moon 1 

What is that dusky spot in your brown yellow ? 
0, it is the shape, the shape of my mate ! 

0 moon, do not keep her from me any longer. 

“ Land ! land ! 0 land ! j 

Whichever way I turn, 0, 1 think you could give i 
me my mate back again, if you only would; ! 
Por I am almost sure I see her dimly whichever \ 
way I look. 

** 0 rising stars ! 

Perhaps the one I vrant so much will rists will 
rise with some of you. 


“Shake out, carols ! 

Solitary here — the night’s carols ! 

Carols of lonesome love ! Death's carols ! 

Carols under that lagging, yellow, waning moon 1 
0, under that moon, w'here she di-oops almost 
down into the sea ! 

0 reckless, despairing carols ! 

“ But soft I sink low ; 

Soft ! let me just murmur ; 

And do you w-ait a moment, you husky-noised 
sea ; 

For somewhere I believe I heard my mate re- 
sponding to me, 

So faint — I must be still, be still to listen ; 

But not altogether still, for then she might not 
come immediately to me. 

“ Hither, my love I 
Here 1 am 1 Here ! 

With this just-sustained note I announce myself 
to you ; 

This gentle call is for you, my love, for you. 

“ Do not be decoyed elsewhere ! 

That is the whistle of the wind — it is not my 
voice ; 

That is the fluttering, the fluttering of the spray ; 
Those are the shadows of leaves. 

“ O darkness ! 0 in vain ! 

0, 1 am veiy sick and sorrowful.” 

Walt whitman. 


TO THE CUCKOO. 

Hail, beauteous stranger of the gi-ove 1 
Thou messenger of spring ! 

Now Heaven repairs thy mini seat. 
And woods thy welcome sing. 

What time the daisy decks the green. 
Thy certain voice we hear. 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or mark the rolling year ? 

Delightful visitant ! with thee 
I hail the time of flowers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers. 
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The scUoui-boy, waiideriug through tlie wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imitates thy lay. 

What time the pea puts on the bloom, 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Another spring to hail. 

Sweet bird 1 thy bower is ever green. 

Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no son*ow in thy song. 

No winter in thy year 1 

O, could I fly, I ’d fly with thee ! 

We’d make, with joyful wing. 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Companions of the Spring. 


TO THE CaCKOO. 

0 BLITHE new-comer ! I have heard, 

I hear thee and rejoice. 

0 cuckoo i shall 1 call thee bird, 

Or but a wandering voice i 

While I am lying on the grass 
Thy twofold shout I hear ; 

From hill to hill it seems to pass. 

At once far ofl* and near. 

Though babbliug only to the vale 
Of sunshine and of dowel’s. 

Thou bringest unto me a tale 
Of visionary hours. 

Thrice welcome, darling of the spring ! 

Even yet thou art to me 
No bird, but an invisible thing, 

A voice, a mystery ; 

Tlie same whom in my school-boy days 
I listened to ; that cry 
Which made me look a thousand ways, 
In bush and tree and sky. 

To seek thee did I often rove 

Through woods and on the green ; 
And thou wert still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. 

And 1 can listen to thee yet ; 

Can lie upon the plain 
And listen, till 1 do b^et 
That golden time again. 


U blessed bird ! the earth we pare 
Again appears to be 
An unsubstantial, fairy place ; 

That is fit home for thee ! 

WILLIAM WoRUSWORriL 


THE BELFRY PIGEON. 

On the cross-beam under the Old South bell 
The nest of a pigeon is builded well. 

In summer and winter that bird is there, 

Out and in with the morning air ; 

I love to see him track the street. 

With his wary eye and active feet ; 

And I often watch him as he springs, 

Circling the steeple with easy wings, 

Till across the dial his shade has passed, 

And the belfry edge is gained at last ; 

’T is a bird I love, with its brooding note, 

And the trembling throb in its mottleil thmat : 
There’s a human look in its swelling breast. 
And the gentle curve of its low’ly crest ; 

And I often stop with the fear I feel, — 

He mns so close to the rapid wheel. 

Whatever is rung on that noisy bell, — 
Chime of the hour, or funeral knell, — 

The dove in the belfry must hear it well. 

When the tongue swings out to the midnight 
moon, 

When the sexton cheerly rings for noon. 

When the clock strikes clear at moniing light, 
When the child is waked with “nine at night,” 
When the chimes play soft in the Sabbath air. 
Filling tlie spirit with tones of prayei*, — 
Whatever tale in the bell is heard. 

He broods on his folded feet unstirred, 

Or, lising half in his rounded nest, 

He takes the time to smooth his breast, 

Then -drops again, with filmed eyes, 

And sleeps as the last vibration dies. 

Sweet bird ! 1 would that I could be 
A hennit in the crowd like thee ! 

'With wings to fly to wood and glen, 

Thy lot, like mine, is cast with men ; 

And daily, with unwilling feet, 

1 tread, like thee, the crowded street, 

But, unlike me, when day is o’ci-. 

Thou canst dismiss the world, and soar ; 

Or, at a half-felt wish for rest, 

Canst smooth the feathers on thy breast, 

And drop, forgetful, to thy nest. 

1 would that in such wings of gold 
I could my weary heart upfold ; 

I would I could look down unmoved 
(Unloving as I am unloved), 

And while the world throngs on beneath, 
Smooth down my cares and calmly breathe ; 
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And never sad with others’ sadness, 

And never glad with othei's’ gladness, 

Listen, unstinted, to knell or chime, 

And, lapped in quiet, bide my time. 

Nathaniel Parker Willis. 


THE SKYLARK. 

Bird of the wilderness, 

Blithesome and cumberless, 

Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea ! 
Emblem of happiness. 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, — 

0, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

Wild is thy lay and loud 
Far in the downy cloud, 

Love gives it energy, love gave it birth. 
Where, on thy dewy wing, 

Where art thou journeying ? 

Thy lay is in hea\’en, thy love is on earth. 
O’er fell and fountain sheen, 

O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that hemlds the day. 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim. 

Musical cherub, 'soar, singing, away 1 
Then, when the gloaming comes. 

Low in the heather blooms 
Sweet will- thy welcome and bed of love be ! 
Emblem of haptiiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling-place, — • 

O, to abide in the desert with thee ! 

James hogg. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 

Bird thou never wert. 

That from heaven, or near it, 

Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art. 

Higher still and higher 
From the earth thou springest. 

Like a doud of fire ; 

The blue deep thou wingest, 

And singing still dost soar, and soaring ever 
singest. 

In the golden lightning 
Of the setting sun, 

O’er which clouds are brightening, 

Thou dost fLo%t and run 
Like an unbodied joy whose race is just begun. 


The pale purple even 
Melts around thy flight ; 

Like a star of heaven, 

In the broad daylight 

Thou art luiseen, but yet I hear thy shrill delight. 

Keen as are the arrows 
Of that silver sphere, 

Whose iu tense lamp narrows 
In the white dawn clear, 

Until we hardly see, we feel that it is there. 

All the earth and air 
With thy voice is loud, 

As, when night is bare, 

From one lonely cloud 

The moon rains out her beams, and heaven is 
overflowed. 

What thou art we know not ; 

What is most like thee t 
From lainbow clouds there flow not 
Drops so bright to see. 

As from thy picsence showers a rain of melody. 

Like a poet hidden 
In the light of thought, 

Singing hymns unbidden, 

Till the world is wrought 

To sympathy with hopes and fears it heeded not ; 

Like a high-bom maiden 
In a palace tower. 

Soothing her love-ladeii 
Soul in secret hour 

With music sweet as love, wliich overflows her 
bower; 

Like a glow-worm golden. 

In a deU of dew, 

Scattei'ing unbeholden 
Its aerial hue 

Among the flowers and grass which screen it 
from the view ; 

Like a rose embowered 
In its own green leaves, 

By warm winds deflowered, 

TiB the scent it gives 

Makes faint with too much sweet these heavy- 
winged thieves. 

Sound of vernal showem 
On the twinkling grass, 

Rain-awakened flowers, 

All that ever was 

Joyous and fresh and clear thy music doth sur- 
pass. 
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Teach us, sprite or bird, 

What sweet thoughts are thine ; 

1 have never heard 
Praise of love or* wine 

That panted forth a flood of rapture so divine. 

Chorus hymeneal, 

Or triumphant chant, 

Matched with thine, would be all 
But an empty vaunt, — 

A thing wherein we feel there is some hidden 
want. 


HARK, HARK! THE LARK. 

FROM " CYMBELINE." ACT II. SC. 3. 

Hakk, hark ! the lark at heaven’s gate sings, 
And Phoebus 'gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs 
On chaliced flowers that lies ; 

And winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes ; 

With ever3rthing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise ; 

Arise, arise ! 

Shakespeare. 


What objects are the fountains 
Of thy happy strain ? 

What fields, or waves, or mountains ? 
What shapes of sky or plain ? 

What Iqve of thine own kind ? What igiioi-ance 
of pain ? 

With thy clear, keen joyance 
Languor cannot be : 

Shadow of annoyance 
Never come near thee : 

Thou lovest ; but ne’er knew love’s sad satiety. 

Waking or asleep. 

Thou of death must deem 

Things more true and deep 
Than we mortals dream, 

Or how could thy notes flow in such a cr3^stal 
stream ? 

We look before and after. 

And pine for what is not ; 

Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught ; 

Ous* sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


TO THE SKYLARK. 

Ethereal minstrel 1 pilgrim of the sky I 
Dost thou despise the earth where cares abound ) 
Or, while the wiflgs aspire, are heart and eye 
Both with thy nest upon the dewy ground ? 
Thy nest, which thou canst drop into at will. 
Those quivering wings composed, that music still I 

To the last point of vision, and beyond. 

Mount, daring warbler ! — that love-prompted 
strain, 

’Twixt thee and thine a never-failing bond, 
Thrills not the less the bosom of the plain ; 
Yet mightst thou seem, proud privilege ! to sing 
All independent of the leafy spring. 

Leave to the nightingale her shady wood ; 

A privacy of glorious light is thine, 
Whence\hou dost pour upon the world a flood 
Of harmony, with instinct more divine ; 

Type of the wise, who soar, but never roam, — 
Tme to the kindred points of Heaven and Home ! 
, WILLIAM Wordsworth, 


Yet if we could scorn 
Hate and pride and fear. 

If we wero things born 
Not to shed a tear,. 

I know not how thy joy we ever should come near. 

Better than all measures 
Of delightful sound, 

Better than all treasures 
That in books are found, 

Thy skill to poet were,, thou scomer of the 
gi'ound ! 

Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain must know. 

Such harmonious madness 
From my lips would flow. 

The world should listen then, as I am listening 
now. 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 


ANSWER TO A CHILD’S QUESTION. 

Do you ask what the birds say ? The sparrow, 
the dove, 

The linnet, and thrash say ‘*I love, and I 
love !” 

In the winter they’re silent, the wind is so 
strong ; 

What it says I don’t know, but it sings a loud 
song. 

But gi-een leaves, and blossoms, and sunny 
warm weather, 

And singing and loving — all come back to- 
gether. 

But the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 

The green fields below him, the blue sky above. 

That he sings, and he sings, and forever sings he, 

“ I love my Ldve^ and my* Love loves me.” 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 
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THE ENGLISH ROBIN. 

See yon robin on the spray ; 

Look ye how his tiny form 

Swells, as when his merry lay 
Gnshes forth amid the storm. 

Though the snow is falling fast, 

Specking o’er his coat with white, — 

Though loud roars the chilly blast, 

And the evening ’s lost in night, — 

Yet from out the darkness dreaiy 
Cometh still that cheerful note ; 

Praiseful aye, and never weary, 

Is that little warbling throat. 

Thank him for his lesson's sake, 

Thank God’s gentle minstrel thei'e. 

Who, when storms make others quake. 
Sings of days that brighter 'wem. 

Harrison Weir 


THE BOBOLINK. 

Bobolink 1 that in the meadow, 

Or beneath the orchard’s shadow, 
Keepest up a constant rattle 
Joyous as my childi-en’s prattle, 
Welcome to the north again ! 

Welcome to mine ear thy strain. 
Welcome to mine eye the sight 
Of thy buff, thy black and white I 
Brighter plumes may greet the sun 
By the banks of Amazon ; 

Sweeter tones may weave the spell 
Of enchanting Philomel ; 

But the tropic bird would fail, 

And the English nightingale. 

If we should compare their worth 
With thine endless, gushing mirth. 

When the ides of May are past, 

June and summer nearing fast, 

While from depths of blue altove 
Comes the mighty breath of love, 
Galling out each bud and flower 
With resistless, secret power, — 
Waking hope and fond desire, 
Kindling the erotic fire, — 

Pilling youths’ and maidens’ dreams 
With mysterious, pleasing themes ; 
Then, amid the sunlight clear. 
Floating in the fragrant air. 

Thou dost All each, heart with pleasure 
By thy glad ecstatic measure. 


A single note, so sweet and lo-w. 

Like a full heart’s overflow, 

Forms the prelude ; hut the btrain 
Gives us no such tone again ; 

For the wild and saucy song 
Leaps and skips the notes among. 

With such quick and sportive play, 

Ne’er was madder, meiTier lay. 

Gayest songster of the spring ! * 

Thy melodies before me bring 
Visions of some dream-built laud, 

Where, by constant zephyrs fanned, 

I might walk the livelong day, 

Embosomed in perpetual May. 

Nor care nor fear thy bosom knows ; 

For thee a tempest never blows ; 

But when our northern summer *s o’er, 

By Delaware’s or Schuylkill’s shore 
The wild rice lifts its airy head, 

And royal feasts for thee are spread. 

And when the winter threatens there, 

Thy tireless wings yet own no fear, 

But bear thee to more southern coabts, 

Far beyond the reach of frosts. 

Bobolink ! still may thy gladness 
Take from me all t^nts of sadness ; 

Fill my soul with trust unshaken 
In that Being who has taken 
Care for every living thing, 

summer, winter, fall, and spring. 

Thomas Hill. 


I THE O’LINCOLN FAMILY. 

j A FLOCK of merry singing-birds were sporting in 
i the grove : 

I Some were warbling cheerily, and some were 
' making love : 

I There were ^bolincon, Wadolincon, Winter- 

! seeble, Conquedle, — 

A livelier set was never led by tabor, pipe, or 
fiddle, ~ 

Crying, Phew, shew, Wadolincon, see, see, 
Bobolincon, 

Down among the tickletops, hiding in the but- 
tercups I 

I know the saucy chap, I see his shining cap 

Bobbing in the clover there, — see, see, see ! ” 

Up flies Bobolincon, perching on an apple-tree, 

Startled by his rival’s song, quickened by his 
raillery ; 

Soon he spies the rogue afloat, curvetting in the 
air. 

And merrily he turns about, and warns him to 
beware ! 
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“ ’T is you that would a-wooing go, down among 
the rushes 0 ! 

But wait a week, till flowers are cheery, — wait 
a week, and, ere you many, 

Be sure of a house wherein to tany ! 

Wadolink, Whiskodink, Tom Denny, wait, wait, 
wait ! ” 

Every one ’s a funny fellow ; every one ’s a little 
mellow ; 

Follow, follow, follow, follow, o’er the hill and 
in the hollow ! 

Merrily, merrily, there they hie ; now they rise 
and now they fly ; 

They cross and turn, and in and out, and down 
in the middle, and wheel about, — 

With a “ Phew, shew, Wadolincon ! listen to 
me, Bobolincon ! — 

Happy ’s the wooing that ’s speedily doing, that ’s 
speedily doing, 

That ’s merry and over with the bloom of the 
clover ! 

Bobolincon, Wadolincon, Wintei’seeble, follow, 
follow me ! 

wiLbOX Flagg. 


THE TELLTALE. 

Onc£, on a golden afternoon, 

With radiant faces and hearts in tune, 

Two fond lovers in dreaming mood 
Threaded a rural solitude. 

Wholly happy, they only knew 
That the earth was bright and the sky was blue, 
That light and beauty and joy and song 
Charmed the way as they passed along : 

The air was fragi-ant with woodland scents ; 

The squirrel frisked on the roadside fence ; 

And hovering near them, “Chee, chee, 
chink?” 

Queried the curious bobolink. 

Pausing and peering with sidelong head, 

As saucily questioning all they said ; 

While the ox-eye danced on its slender 
stem, 

And all glad nature rejoiced wdth them. 
Over the odorous fields were strown 
Wilting windrows of grass new-mown, 

And rosy billows of clover bloom 
Surged in the sunshine and breathed per- 
ftime. 

Swinging low on a slender limb, 

The .‘iparrow warbled hia wedding hymn, 

And, balancing on a blackberry-brier. 

The bobolink sung with his heart on fire, — 
Chink ? If you wish to kiss her, do ! 

Do it, do it ! You coward, you ! 

Kiss her ! Kiss, kiss her ! Who will see ? 
Only we three ! we three ! we three ! ” 


Under garlands of drooping vines, 

Through dim vistas of sweet-breathed pines, 
Past wide meadow-fields, lately mowed. 
Wandered the indolent countiy road. 

The lovers followed it, listening still, 

And, loitering slowly, as lovers will. 

Entered a low-roofed bridge that lay, 

Dusky and cool, in their pleasant way. 
Under its arch a smooth, brown stream 
Silently glided, with glint and gleam, 

Shaded by graceful elms that spread 
Their verdurous canopy overhead, — 

The stream so narrow, the boughs so wide, 

They met and mingled across the tide. 

Alders loved it, and seemed to keep 
Patient watch as it lay asleep, 

Mirroring clearly the trees and sky 
And the flitting form of the dragon-fly, 

Save where the swift- winged swallow played 
In and out in the sun and shads, 

And darting and circling in merry chase, 

Dipped, and dim])led its clear dark face. 

Fluttering lightly from brink to brink 
Followed the garrulohs bobolink, 

Rallying loudly, with mirthful din. 

The pair who lingered unseen within. 

.\nd when from the friendly bridge at last 
Into the road beyond they passed, 

Again beside them the tempter went, 
Keeping the thread of his argument : — 

“ Kiss her ! kiss her ! chink -a-chee-chee ! 

1 *ll not mention it ! Don’t iiiiud me ! 

I ’ll be sentinel — I can see 

All around from this tall birch-tree ! ” 

But ah ! they noted — nor deemed it sti-auge — 
111 his rollicking chorus a trifling change : 

“ Do it ! do it ! ” with might and main * 
Warbled the telltale — “Do it again ! ” 

ANONYMOUS. 


ROBERT OF LINCOLN. 

Merrily swinging on brier and weed, 

Near to Ihe nest of his little dame, 

Over the mountain-side or mead, 

Robert of Lincoln is telling his name : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Snug and safe is that nest of oum, 

Hidden among the summer flowers. 

Chee, chee,* chee. 

Robert of Lincoln is gayly dressed. 

Wearing a bright black wedding coat ; 
White are his shoulders and white his crest, 
Hear him call in his merry note : 
Bob-oMink, bpb-o’dink, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 
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Look, what a nice new coat is mine, 

Sure there was never a bird so fine. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln’s Quaker wife, 

Pretty and quiet, with plain brown wings, 
Passing at home a patient life. 

Broods in the grass while her husband sings : 
Bob-o*-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Brood, kind creature ; you need not fear 
Thieves and robbers while I am here. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Modest and shy as a nun is she, 

One weak chiip is her only note, 

Braggart and prince of braggarts is he. 
Pouring boasts from his little throat : 
Bob-o*-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Never was I afraid of man ; 

Catch me, cowardly knaves, if you can. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Six white eggs on a bed of hay, 

Flecked with purple, a pretty sight ! 

There as the mother sits all da.y, 

Robert is singing with all his might : 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Nice good wife, that never goes out, 

Keeping house while 1 fi'olic about. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Soon as the little ones chip the shell 
Six wide mouths are open for food ; 

Robei't of Lincoln bestirs him well, 

Gathering seed for the hungry brood. 
Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

This new life is likely to be 
Hard for a gay young fellow like me. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Robert of Lincoln at length is made 
Sober with work, and silent with care ; 

Off is his holiday garment laid, 

Half forgotten that merry air, 

Bob-o’-link, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spank, spink ; 

Nobody knows but my mate and I 
Where our nest and our nestlings lie. 

Chee, chee, chee. 

Summer wanes ; the chUdien are gix)wn ; 

Fun and frolic no more he knows ; 

Robert of Lincoln’s a humdrum crone ; 

Off he flies, and we sing as he goes : 


Bob-o’-lii^, bob-o’-link, 

Spink, spauk, spink ; 

When you can pipe that merry old strain, 
Robert of Lincoln, come back again. 

Chee, chee, chee. 
William Cullen Bryant. 


THE HEATH-COCK. 

Good mon*ow to thy sable beak 
And glossy plumage dark and sleek. 

Thy crimson moon and azure eye, 

Cock of the heath, so wildly shy : 

I see thee slyly coweiiug through 
That wiry web of silvery dew. 

That twinkles in the morning air. 

Like casements of my lady fair. 

A maid there is in yonder tow'er. 

Who, peeping from her eai’ly bower. 

Half shows, ’like thee, her simple wile, 

Her braided hair and morning smile. 

The rarest things, wdth wayward will, 
Beneath the covert hide them still ; 

The rarest things to broak of day 
Look shortly forth, and shrink away. 

A fleeting moment of delight 
1 sunned me in her cheering sight ; 

As $hoi*t, I ween, the time will be 
That 1 shall parley hold with thee. 
Through Snovrdon’s mist red beams the day. 
The climbing herd-boy chants his lay. 

The gnat-flies dance their sunny ling, — 
Thou art already on the wdng. 

JOANNA BAILLIE 


PERSEVERANCE. 

A SWALLOW in the spring 
Came to our granary, and ’neath the eaves 
Essayed to make a nest, and thei'e did bring 
Wet earth and straw and leaves. 

Lay after day she toiled 
With patient art, but ere her work was crowned, 
Some sad mishap the tiny fabric spoiled, 

And dashed it to the ground. 

She found the ruin wrought. 

But, not cast down, foith from the place she flew, 
And with her mate fresh earth and grasses brought 
And built her nest anew. 

But scarcely had she placed 
The last soft feather on its ample floor. 

When wicked hand, or chance,- again laid wastt 
And wrought the ruin o’er. 
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But still her heart she kept, 

And toiled again, — and last night, hearing calls, 
I looked, — and lo ! three little swallows slept 
Within the earth-made walls. 

What truth is here, 0 man ! 

Hath hope been smitten in its early dawn ? 

Have clouds o’ereast thy puipose, trust, or plan ? 
Have faith, and struggle on ! 

R. S. S. ANDROS. 


THE WINGED WORSHIPPERS. 

[Addres&ed to two swallows that flew into the Chauncy Place 
Church during divine service.] 

Gay, guiltless paii*, 

What seek ye from the fields of heaven ? 

Ye have no need of prayer ; 

Ye have no sins to be forgiven. 

Why perch ye here. 

Where mortals to theix* Maker bend ? 

Can your pure spirits fear 
The God ye never could offend ? 

Ye never knew 

The crimes for which we come to weep. 

Penance is not for you. 

Blessed wanderers of the deep, ’ 

To you *t is given 

To wake sweet Nature’s untaught lays ; 

Beneath the arch of heaven 
To chirp away a life of praise. 

Then spread each wing 
Far, far above, o’er lakes and lands. 

And join the choirs that sing 
In yon blue dome not reared with hands. 

Or, if ye stay, 

To note the consecrated hour, 

Teach me the airy way, 

And let me try your envied power. 

Above the crowd 
On upward wings could I but fly, 

I *d bathe in yon bright cloud, 

And seek the stam that gem the sky. 

Twere heaven indeed 
Through fields of trackless light to soar, 

On Nature’s charms to feed, ; 

And Nature’s own great God adore. 

Charles Sprague. 


THE SWALLOW. 

The gorse is yellow on the heath. 

The banks with speedwell flowers ax's gay, 
The oaks are budding ; and beneath, 

The hawthorn soon will bear the wreath, 
The silver wreath of May. 

The welcome guest of settled spring. 

The swallow too is come at last ; 

Just at sunset, when thrushes slug, 

I saw her dash with rapid wing, 

And hailed her as she passed. 

Come, summer visitant, attach 
To my reed-roof thy nest of clay, 

And let my ear thy music catch, 

Low twittering underneath the thatch, 

At the gray dawn of day. 

As fables tell, an Indian sage, 

The Hindustani woods among, 

Could in his desert hermitage, 

As if 'twere marked in written page, 
Translate the wild bird’s song. 

I wish I did his power possess. 

That I might learn, fleet bird, from thee, 
What our vain systems only guess, 

And know from what wild wilderness 
Thou earnest o’er the sea. 

Charlotte Smith. 


THE DEPARTURE OF THE SWALLOW. 

And is the swallow gone ? 

Who beheld it ? 

Which way sailed it ? 

Farewell bade it none ? 

No mortal saw it go ; — 

But who doth hear . 

Its summer cheer 
As it flitteth to and fro ? 

So the freed spirit flies ! 

From its surrounding clay 
It steals away 

Like the swallow from the skies. 

Whither ? wherefore doth it go ? 

'T is all unknown ; 

We feel alone 

That a void is left below. * 

William Howm 
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TO A NIGHTINGALE. 

Sweet bird ! that sing’st away the early hours 
Of winters past or coming, void of care ; 

Well pleased with delights which present are, 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling 
flowers : 

To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 
Thou thy Creator’s goodness dost declare, 

And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare, 

A stain to human sense in sin that lowers. 

What soul can be so sick which by thy songs 
(Attired in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth’s turmoils, spites, and wrongs, 
And lift a reverent eye and thought to heaven ? 
Sweet, artless songst^* ! thou my mind dost raise 
To airs of spheres, — yes, and to angels* lays. 

William Drummond. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

The rose looks out in the valley, 

And thither will I go ! 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The virgin is on the river-side, 

Culling the lemons pale : 

Thither, — yes 1 thither will I go. 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

The fairest fruit her hand hath culled, 

*T is for her lover all ; 

Thither, — yes ! thither will I go. 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

In her hat of straw, for her gentle swain, 

She has placed the lemons pale : 

Thither, — yes I thither will I go. 

To the rosy vale, where the nightingale 
Sings his song of woe. 

From the Porti^ese of GIL Vicente. 

Translation of JOHN BOWRING. 


THE NIGHTINGALE. 

Fkize thou the nightingale. 

Who soothes thee with his tale, 

And wakes the woods around ; 

A singing feather he, — - a winged and wandering 
sound ; 

Whose tender carolling 
Sets all ears listening 
Unto that living lyre, 

Whence flow the airy notes his ecstasies insi)ii*e ; 


Whose shrill, capricious song 
Breathes like a flute along, 

With many a careless tone, — 

Music of thousand tongues, formed by one tongue 
alone. 

0 charming creature rare ! 

Can aught with thee compare ? 

Thou art all song, — thy breast 
Thrills for one month o’ the year, — is tranquil 
all the rest. 

Thee wondrous we may call, — 

Most wondrous this of all, 

That such a tiny throat 

Should wake so loud a sound, and pour so loud 
a note. 

From the Dutch oC Maria Tbsselschaob Visscher 
T ran^tionof JOHN BOWRING. 


PHILOMELA. 

Hark ! ah, the nightingale ! 

The tawny-throated ! 

Hark ! from that moonlit cedar what a burst ! 
What triumph I hark, — what pain ! 

0 wanderer from a Grecian shore, 

Still, — after many years, in distant lands, — 
Still nourishing in thy bewildered brain 
That wild, unquenehed, deep-sunken, Old-World 
pain, — 

Say, will it never heal ? 

And can this fragrant lawn, 

With its cool trees, and night. 

And the sweet, tranquil Thames, 

And moonshine, and the dew, 

To thy racked heart and brain 
Afford no balm ? 

Dost thou to-night behold. 

Here, through the moonlight on this English 
grass, 

The unfriendly palace in the Thracian wild ? 

Dost,thou again peruse. 

With hot cheeks and seared eyes, 

The too clear web, and thy dumb sister’s shame ? 

Dost thou once more essay 
Thy* flight ; and feel come over thee, 

Poor fugitive I the feathery change 
Once more ; and once more make resound, 

With love and hate, triumph and agony, 

Lone Danlis, and the high Cephisian vale ? 
Listen, Eugenia, — 

How thick the bursts come ciwding through 
the leaves ! 

Again — thou hearest ! 

Eternal passion ! 

Eternal pain ! 

Matthew Arnold. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE. 

As it fell upon a day, 

In the merry month of May, 

Sitting in a pleasant shade 
Which a grove of myrtles made, 

Beasts did leap, and birds did sing, 

Trees did grow, and plants did spring ; 
Everything did banish moan, 

Save the nightingale alone. 

She, poor bird, as all forlorn, 

Leaned her breast up-till a thorn j 
And there sung the doleful’st ditty 
That to hear it was great pily. 

Fie, fie, fie 1 now would she cry ; 

Teru, teru, by and by ; 

That, to hear her so complain, 

Scarce I could from tearS refrain ; 

For her griefs, so lively shown, 

Made me think upon mine own. 

Ah ! (thought I) thou moum’st in vain ; 
None takes pity on thy pain ; 

Senseless trees, they cannot hear thee ; 
Ruthless bears, they will not cheer thee ; 
King Pandion, he is dead ; 

All thy friends are lapped in lead : 

All thy fellow-birds do sing. 

Careless of thy sorrowing ! 

Whilst as fickle Fortune smiled, 

Thou and I were both beguiled, 

Every one that flatters thee 
Is no friend in misery. 

Words are easy, like the wind ; 

Faithful friends are hal'd to find. 

Eveiy man will be thy friend 
Whilst thou hast wherewith to spend ; 
But, if stoi’es of crowns be scant, 

No man will supply thy w'ant. 

If that one be prodigal, 

Bountiful they will him call ; 

And, >Tith such-like flattering, 

“ Pity but he were a king.” 

If he be addict to vice. 

Quickly him they will entice ; * 

But if Fortune once do fi'own. 

Then farowell his great renown : 

They that fawmed on him before, 

Use his company no moi'e. 

He that is thy friend indeed, 

He will help thee in thy need ; 

If thou sorrow, he will weep, 

If thou wake, he cannot sleep.. 

Thus, of every gi'ief in heart. 

He with thee doth bear a pai-t. 

These are certain signs to know 
Faithful friend from flattering foe. 

Richard Barnfield. 


THE PELICAN. 

FROM "THE PELICAN ISLAND." 

At early dawn I marked them in tlie sky, 
Catching the morning colors on their i>lumes ; — 
Not in voluiituous pastime revelling tliere, 
Among the rosy clouds, while orient lieiiven 
Flamed like the opening gates of Paradihc, 
Whence issued forth the angel of the sun, 

And gladdened nature with returning day : 

— Eager for food, their searching eyes they fi.xed 
On ocean’s unrolled volume, from a height 
That brought immensity within theii’ scope ; 

Yet with such power of vision looked they down. 
As though they watched the shell-fish slowly 
gliding 

O’er sunken rocks, or climbing trees of coral. 

On indefatigable wing upheld. 

Breath, pulse, existence, seemed suspended in 
them : 

They wero as pictures painted on the sky ; 

Till suddenly, aslant, away they shot, 

Like meteors changed from stars to gleams of 
lightning, 

And struck upon the deep, where, in wild play, 
Their quarry floundered, unsuspecting harm ; 
With terrible voracity, they plunged 
Their heads among the affrighted shoals, and heat J 
A tempest on the surges with their wings. 

Till flashing clouds of foam and spiuy concealed 
them. 

Nimbly they seized and secroted their prey, 

I Alive and wriggling in tlie elastic net, 

I Which Nature hungbeneath their grasping beaks. 
Till, swollen with captures, the unwieldy hunlcn 
Clogged their slow flight, as heavily to laud 
I These mighty hunters of the deep returned. 

I There o* the cragg^d cliffs ‘they perched at ease, 
Gorging their hapless victims one by one ; 

I Then, ftill and weary, side by side they slejit, 

! Till evening roused them to the chase again. 

Love found that lonely coui>le on their isle, 

And soon surrounded them with blithe compan- 
ions. 

The noble birds, with skill sjiontaneous, framed 
A nest of reeds among the giant-grass, 

That waved in lights and shadows o’er the soil. 
There, in sweet thraldom, yet unweening why, 

The patient dam, who ne’er till now had known 
Parental instinct, brooded o’er her eggs. 

Long ere she found the curious secret out, 

That life was hatching in their brittle shidls. 

Then, from a wild rapacious hii’d of pray, 

Tamed by the kindly process, she became 
That gentlest of all living things, — a mother j 
Gentlest while yearning o’er her naked young, 
Fiercest when stirred by anger to defend them. 
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Her mate himself the softening power confessed, 
Forgot Ms sloth, restmiiied his appetite. 

And ranged the sky and fished the stream for her. 
Or, when o’erwearied Nature forced her oft* 

To shake her torpid feathers in the hreeze, 

And bathe her bosom in the cooling ftood, 

He took her place, and felt through every nerve. 
While the plump nestlings throbbed against his 
heart, 

The tenderness that makes the vulture mild*; 
Yea, half unwillingly his post resigned, 

Wlien, homesick with the absence of an hour. 
She hurried back, and drove him from her seat 
With pecking bill and cry of fond distress, 
Answered by him with murmure of delight. 
Whose gutturals harsh to her were love’s own 
music. 

Then, settling down, like foam upon the wave, 
White, flickering, eifervesceut, soon subsiding, 
Her raftled jiinions smoothly she composed ; 
And, while beneath the comfort of her wdngs, 
Her crow'ded progbny quite filled the nest. 

The halcyon sleeps not sounder, when the wind 
Is hreatliless, and the sea without a curl, 

— Nor dreams the halcyon of serener days, 

Or nights more beautiful with silent stars. 

Than in that hour, the mother pelican, 

When the warm tumults of affection sunk 
Into calm sleep, and dreams of vrhat they were, — 
Dreams more delicious than reality. 

He sentinel beside her stood, and watched 
With jealous eye the raven in the clouds. 

And the rank sea-mews wheeling round the cliffs. 
Woe to the reptile then that ventured nigh ! 

The snap of his tremendous bill was like 
Death’s scythe, down-cutting everything it 
stniclc. 

The heedless lizard, in his gambols, iweped 
Upon the guartled nest, from out the flowers. 

But paid the instant forfeit of his life ; 

Nor could the seiqient’s subtlety elude 
(’apture, w'hen gliding by, nor in defence 
Might his malignant fangs and venom .save him. 

Erelong the thriving brood outgrew their 
cradle, 

Kan through the grass, and dabbled in the i)ools ; 
No sooner denizens of earth than made 
Free both of air and water ; day by day, 

New lessons, exercises, and amusements 
Emiftoyed the old to teach, the young to learn. 
Now floating on the blue lagoon behold them ; 
The sire and dam in swan-like beauty steering, 
Their cygnets following through the foamy wake. 
Picking the leaves of plants, pursuing insects, 

Or catching at the bubbles as they broke : 

Till on some minor fry, in reedy shallows. 

With flapping pinions and unsparing beaks, 


The well-taught scholars plied their double rt»t, 
To fish ill troubled waters, and secure 
The petty captives in their maiden pouches ; 
Then hurried with their banquet to the shore, 
With feet, wings, breast, half swimming ainl 
half flying. 

But wlien their pens grew strong to fight the 
stonn, 

And buffet with the breakers on the reef, 

The parents put them to severer proof : 

On beetling rocks the little ones were marslialled; 
There, by endearaients, stripes, example, urged 
To try the void convexity of heaven, 

And plough the ocean’s horizontal field. 
Timorous at first they fluttered round the verge, 
Balanced and furled their hesitating wings, 

Then put them forth again with steadier aim ; 
Now, gaining courage as they felt the vrind 
Dilate their feathers, fill their airy frames 
With buoyancy that bore them from theii* feet, 
They yielded all their bunlen to the breeze, 

And sailed and soared where’er their guardians led; 
Ascending, hovering, wheeling, or alighting, 
They searched the deep in quest of nobler game 
Than yet their inexperience had encountered ; 
With these they battled in that element, 

Where wings or fins were equally at home, 

Till, conquerors in many a desperate strife. 

They dragged their spoils to land, and gorged at 
leisure. 

James Montgomery. 


TO A WATERFOWL. 

W''hither, midst falling dew,. 

While glow the heavens with the last steps of 
day, 

Far, through tlieir rosy depths, dost thou pursue 
Thy solitaiy way t 

Vainly the fowler’s eye 

Might mark thy distant flight to do thee wrong, 
As, darkly painted on the crimson sky, 

Thy figure floats along. 

Seek’st thou the plashy brink 
Of weedy lake, or marge of river wide, 

Or where the rocking billou's rise and sink 
On the chafed ocean-side ? 

Thera is a Power whose care 
Teaches thy way along that x)athless coast, — 
The desert and illimitable air, — 

Lone wandeiiiig, but not lost. 

All day thy wings have fanned^ 

At that far height, the cold, thin atmospheie. 
Yet stoox> not, weary, to the welcome laud, 
Though the dark night is near. 
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And soon that toil shall ead ; 

Soon shalt thou find a summer home, and iHJst, 
And scream among thy fellows ; reeds shall bend, 
Soon, o’er thy sheltered nest. 

Thou *rt gone, the abyss of heaven 
Hath swallowed up thy forai ; yet, on my heart 
Deeply hath sunk the lesson thou hast given, 
And shall not soon depart : 

He who, from zone to zone, 

G-uides through the boundless sky thy certain 
flight, 

In the long way that 1 must tread alone, 

Will lead my steps aright. 

William Cl’llen Bryavt. 


TO A BIRD 

THAT HAUNTED THE WATERS OF LAAKEN IS THE WINTER. 

0 MELANCHOLY bird, a winter’s day 
Thou standest by the margin of the pool. 

And, taught by God, dost thy whole being 
school 

To patience, which all evil can allay. 

God has appointed thee the fish thy prey, 

And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthrifty, to submit to moral rule, 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh. 

There need not schools nor the professor’s chair. 
Though these he good, true wisdom to impart ; 

He who has not enough for these to spare, 

Of time or gold, may yet amend his heart. 

And teach his soul hy brooks and rivers fair, — 
Nature is always wis in eveiy part. 

EDWARD Hovel, Lord Thurlow. 


THE SANDPIPER. 

Across the nanw beach we flit, 

One little sandpiper and 1 ; 

And fast I gather, bit by bit, 

The scattered driftwood bleached and dry. 

The wild waves reach their hands for it. 

The mid wind raves, the tide runs high. 

As up and down the beach we flit, — 

One little sandpiper and 1. 

Above our heads the sullen clouds 
Scud black and swift across the sky : 

Like silent ghosts in mi.sty shrouds 
Stand out the white light-houses high. 

Almost as as eye can reach 
I see the close-reefed vessels fly, 

As fast we flit along the beach, — 

One little sandpii)er and I. 


1 watch him as he skims along, 

Uttering his sweet and mournful cry ; 

He starts not at my fitful song, 

Or flash of fluttering drapery ; 

He has no thought of any wTong, 

He scans me with a fearless eye. 

Stanch friends are we, well tried and strong, 
The little sandpiper and I. 

Comrade, where wilt thou be to-night 
When the loosed storm breaks furiously ? 

My driftwood-fire will bum so bright J 
To what warm shelter canst thou fly ? 

I do not fear for thee, though wroth 
The tempest rushes through the sky : 

For are we not God's children botli, 

Thou, little sandpiper, and 1 ? 

Celia Thaxter. 


THE LITTLE BEACH BIRD. 

Thou little bird, thou dweller by the sea, 

Why takest thou its melancholy voice ? 

Why with that boding cr}'- 
, O’er the waves dost thou fly ? 

O, rather, bird, with me 
Through the fair land rejoice 1 

Thy flitting form comes ghostly dim and pale, 
As driven by a beating stomi at sea ; 

Thy cry is weak and scared. 

As if thy mates had shared 

The doom of us. Thy wail — 

What does it bring to me 

Thou call’st along the sand, and haunt’st the .surge, 
Restless and sad ; as if, in strange accord 
With motion and with roar 
Of waves that drive to shore. 

One spirit did ye uige — 

The Mysteiy — the Woixl. 

Of thousands thou both sepulchre and pall, 

Old ocean, art I A requiem o’er the dead, 
From out thy gloomy cells, 

A tale of mourning tells, — 

Tells of man’s woe and fall, 

His sinless glory fled. 

Then turn thee, little bird, and take thy flight 
Where the complaining sea shall sadness bring 
Thy spirit nevermore. 

Come, quit with me the shore, 

For gladness and the light, 

Whero birds of summer sing. 

Rickard henry Dana 
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THE STORMY PETREL. 

A THOUSAND miles from land are we, 

Tossing about on the stormy sea, — 

From billow to bounding billow cast, 

Ijike fleecy snow on the stormy blast. 

The sails are scattered abroad like weeds ; 

The strong masts shake like quivering reeds ; 
The mighty cables and iron chains, 

The hull, which all earthly strength disdains, — 
They strain and they crack ; and hearts like stone 
Their natural, hard, proud strength disown. 

Up and down ! — up and down 1 
From the base of the wave to the billow’s crown. 
And amidst the flashing and feathery foam 
The stormy petrel finds a home, — 

A home, if such a place may be 

For her who lives on the wide, wide sea, 

On the craggy ice, in the frezen air. 

And only seeketh her rocky lair 

To waim her young, and to teach them to spring 

At once o’er the waves on their stormy wing I 

O’er the deep ! — o’er the deep ! 

Where the whale and the shark and the sword- 
fish sleep, — 

Outflying the blast and the driving rain. 

The petrel telleth her tale — in vain ; 

For the mariner curseth the warning bird 
Which briugeth him news of the stonn unheard ! 
Ah ! thus does the prophet of good or ill 
Meet hate from the creatures he serveth still ; 
Yet he ne’er falters, — so, petrel, spring 
Once more o’er the waves on thy stormy wing 1 

Bryan w. Procter {Sany ComwaU). 


LINES TO THE STORMY PETREL. 

The lark sings for joy in her own loved land, 
In tlie fuiTowed field, by the breezes faimed ; 
And so revel we 
In the fniTowed sea. 

As joyous and glad as the lark can he. 

On the placid breast of the inland lake 
The w'ild duck delights her pastime to take ; 
But the petrel braves 
The wild ocean waves, 

His wing in the foaming billow he laves. 

The halcyon loves in the noontide beam 
To follow his sport on the tranquil stream : 
He fishes at ease 
In the summer breeze, 

But we go angling in stormiest seas. 


No song-note have we but a piping cry, 

That blends with the storm when the wind is high. 
When the land-birds wail 
We sport in the gale. 

And merrily over the ocean we sail. 

Anonymous. 


THE EAGLK 

A FRAGMENT. 

He clasps the crag with hookM hands ; 
Close to the sun in lonely lands, 

Ringed with the azure world, he stands. 

The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls ; 

He watches from his mountain walls, 

And like a thimderbolt he falls. 

ALFRED TENNYSON. 


THE OWL. 

I.N the hollow tree, in the old gray tower, 

The spectral owl doth dwell ; 

Dull, hated, despised, in the sunshine hour, 

But at dusk he ’s abroad and well I 
Not a bird of the forest e’er mates with him ; 

All mock him outright by day ; 

But at night, when the woods grow still and dim, 
The boldest will .shrink away ! 

0, when, the night falls, and roosts the fowl, 
Then, then, is the reign of the homtd owl / 

Aud the owl hath a bride, who is fond and bold, 
And loveth the wood’s deep gloom ; 

And, with eyes 'like the shine of the moonstone 
cold. 

She awaiteth her ghastly groom ; 

Not a feather she moves, not a carol she sings, 
As she waits in her tree so still ; 

But when her heaii; heareth his flapping wings. 
She hoots out her welcome shrill 1 
O, when the moon shines, and dogs do howl. 
Then, then, is the joy of the honild owl! 

Mourn not for the owl, nor his gloomy plight 1 
The owl hath his share of good : 

If a prisoner he be in the broad daylight. 

He is loid. in the dark gi-eeiiwood ! 

Nor lonely the biid, nor his ghastly mate, 

They are each unto each a pride ; 

Thrice fonder, perhaps, since a strange, dark fate 
Hath rent tliem from all beside ! 

So, when the night falls, and dogs do howl. 
Sing, ho ! for Qw reign of the homld owl / 
We know not alwa/y 
Who are kings by day, 

JBvJt the king of the night isthe bold brown owV 
Bryan w. Procter {Sarry Cornroaii). 
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TO THE HITMBLEBEE. 

Burly, dozing humblebee ! 

Where thou art is clime for me ; 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far-oif heats through seas to seek, 

I will follow thee alone. 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 

Zigzag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines ; 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 

Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion ! 

Sailor of the atmosphere ; 

Swimmer through the waves of air. 
Voyager of light and noon, 

Epicurean of June ! 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 
Within earshot of thy hum, — 

All without is martyrdom. 

When the south-wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze 
Silvers the horizon wall ; 

And, with softness touching all, 

Tints the human countenance 
With the color of romance ; 

And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sod to violets, — 

Thou in sunny solitudes. 

Rover of the underwoods. 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 

Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tone 
Tells of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowem ; 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound. 

In Indian wildernesses found ; 

Of Syrian i)eace, immortal leisure, 
Fiimest cheer, and bii'dlike pleasure. 

Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen ; 

But violets, and bilbeny bells, 

Maple sap, and daffodels, 

01*033 with green flag half-mast high, 
Succory to match the sky, 

Columbine with horn of honey. 
Scented fern, and agiimony, 

Clover, catchfly, adder’s-tougue. 

And brier-roses, dwelt among : 

All beside was unknown waste, 

All was picture as he })assed. 

Wiser far than human seer. 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 


Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet, 

Thou dost mock at fate and care. 

Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast, — 
Thou already slumberest deep ; 

Woe and want thou canst ont.sleep ; 
Want and woe, which toi*tiire us. 

Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 

Ralph w \ldo Emerson. 


A SOLILOQUY: 

OCCASIONED BY THE CHIRPING OF A GRAbSHOPPBR. 

Happy insect ! ever blest 
With a more than mortal rest, 

Rosy dews the leaves among, 

Humble joys, and gentle song ! 
Wretched poet ! ever curst 
With a life of lives the worst. 

Sad despondence, restless feam, 

Endless jealousies and tears. 

In the burning summer tliou 
Warblest on the verdant bough, 
Meditating cheerfhl play, 

Mindless of the piercing ray ; 

Scorched in Cupid’s fervoi*s, I 
Ever weep and ever die. 

Proud to gratify thy will, 

Ready Nature waits thee still j 
Balmy wines to thee she pours. 
Weeping through the dewy flowers, 
Rich as those by Hebe given 
To the thirsty sons of heaven. 

Yet, alas, we both agi*ee. 

Miserable thou like me ! 

Each, alike, in youth rehearses 
Gentle strains and tender verses ; 

Ever wandering far from home, 
Mindless of the days to come 
(Such as aged Winter biings 
Trembling on his icy wings), 

Both alike at last we die ; 

Thou art stai*ved, and so am I ! 

WALTER HARTE 


THE GRASSHOPPER. 

Happy insect ! what can be 
In happiness com}^»ared to tlie(* / 

Fed with nouiishment divine. 

The dewy morning’s gentle wine I 
Nature waits upon thee still, 

And thy verdant cup does lill ; 

'Tis filled wherever thou do.st tread, 
Nature's self’s thy Ganymede. 
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Thou dost drink and dance and sing, 

Happier than the happiest king ! 

All the fields which thou dost see, 

All the plants belong to thee ; 

All the summer hours produce, 

Fertile made with early juice. 

Man for thee does sow and plough. 

Farmer he, and landlord thou ! 

Thou dost innocently joy, 

Nor does thy luxury destroy. 

The shepheid gladly heai-eth thee. 

More harmonious than he. 

Thee country hinds with gladness hear, ' 
Prophet of the ripened year ! 

Thee Phoebus loves, and does inspire ; 

Phcebus is himself thy sire. 

To thee, of all things upon earth, 

Life is no longer than thy mirth. 

Happy insect I happy thou 
Dost neither age nor winter know ; 

But when thou 'st drunk and danced and sung 
Thy fill, the flowery leaves among, 
(Voluptuous and wise withal, 

Epicurean animal 1) 

Sated with thy summer feast, 

Thou retir’st to endless rest 

From the Gr«ek of Anacrron, Trans* 
lation of Abraham Cowley. 


THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

The poetry of earth is never dead ; 

When all the birds are faint with tlie hot sun 
And hide in cooling trees, a voice will run 
From hedge to hedge about the new-mown mead. 
That is the grasshopper’s, — lie takes the lead 
In summer luxury, — he has never done 
With his delights ; for, when tired out with fun, 
He rests at ease beneath some pleasant weed. 
The poetry of earth is ceasing never. 

On a lone winter evening, when the frost 
Has wrought a silence, from the stove there 
shrills 

The cricket’s song, in warmth increasing ever. 
And seems, to one in drowsiness half lost, 

The grasshopper’s among some grassy hills. 

JOHN Keats. 


TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND CRICKET. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heai’t u}) at the feel of June, — 
Sole voice that’s heal'd amidst the lazy noon. 
When even the bees lag at the summoning brass ; 
And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon. 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune 
Nick the glad silent moments as they pass ! 


j 0 sweet and tiny cousins, that belong, 

' One to the fields, the other to the heui-tli, 
lioth have youi* snnshine ; both, though small, 
are strong 

' At your clear hearts ; and both seem given to 
caith 

, To sing in thoughtful ears this natuiul song, — 
in doors and out, summer and winter, niiith. 

LEIGH HUNT. 

THE CRICKET. 

Little inmate, full of mirth, 

Chirping on my kitchen hearth. 
Wheresoe'er be thine abode 
Always harbinger of good. 

Pay me for thy warm retreat 
With a song more soft and sweet ; 

III return thou shalt receive 
Such a strain as I can give. 

Thus thy praise shall he expressed, 
Inoffensive, welcome guest ! 

While the rat is on the scout, 

And the mouse with curious snout, 

With what veimin else infest 
Every dish, and spoil the best ; 

Fiisking thus before the fire, 

Thou hast all thy heart’s desire. 

Though in voice and shape they be 
Formed as if akin to thee, 

Thou surpassest, happier far, 

Happiest grasshop^iers that are ; 

Theirs is but a summer's song, — 

Thine endures the winter long, 
Unimpaired and shrill and clear, 

Melody throughout the year. 

Neither night nor dawn of day 
Puts a period to thy play : 

Sing then — an<l extend thy span 
Far beyond the date of man. 

Wretched man, whose years are spent 
In repining discontent, 

Lives not, aged though he he, 

Half a span, compared with thee. 

william Cowper. 


TO AN INSECT. 

I LOVE to hear thine earnest voice, 
Wherever thou art hid, 

Tliou testy little dogmatist. 

Thou pretty Katydid ! 

Thou mindest me of gentlefolks, — 
Old gentlefolks are they, — 

Tliou say’st an undisputed thing 
In such a solemn way. 
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Thou art a female. Katydid ! 

I know it by the trill 
That quivers through thy piercing notes, 
So petulant and shrill. 

1 think there is a knot of you 
Beneath the hollow tree, — 

A knot of spinster Katydids, — 

Do Katydids drink tea ? 

0, teU me where did Katy live, 

And what did Katy do { 

And was she very fair and young, 

And yet so wicked too ? 

Did Katy love a naughty man. 

Or kiss more cheeks than one ? 

I warrant Katy did no more 
Than many a Kate has done. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


TO A LOUSE, 

ON SEEING ONE ON A LADY'S SONNET AT CHURCH 

Ha ! whare ye gaun, ye crawlin’ ferlie ? 

Your impudence protects you sairly : 

I canna say but ye strunt rarely 
Owre gauze an* lace ; 

Though, faith I I fear ye dine but spai*ely 
On sio a place. 

Ye ugly, ci’eepin*, blastit wonner. 

Detested, shunned by saunt an’ sinner, 

How dare you set your fit upon her, 

Sae fine a lady ? 

Gae somewhere else, and seek your dinner 
On some poor body. 

Swith, in some beggar’s haffet squattle ; 

There ye may creep and sprawl and sprattle 

Wi’ ither kindred, jumping cattle, 

In shoals and nations ; 

Whare horn nor bane ne’er daur unsettle 
Your thick plantations. 

Now baud you there, ye ’re out o’ sight. 

Below the fatt’rels, snug an* tight ; 

Na, faith ye yet J ye T1 no be fight 
Till ye.*ve got on it, 

The very tapmost tow’ring height 
0’ Mias’s bonnet. 

My sooth ; right bauld ye set your nose out. 

As plump and gray as ony grozet ; 

* 0 for some rank, mercurial rozet. 

Or fell, red smeddum ! 

I ’d gie yon sic a hearty dose o’t, 

Wad dress your droddum ! 


I wad na been surprised to spy 
You on an auld wife’s flannen toy ; 

Or aiblins some bit duddie boy, 

On ’s wyliecoat ; 

But Miss’s fine Lunardi, fie ! 

How daur ye do ’t i 

0 Jenny, dinna toss your head. 

An’ set your beauties a’ abread ! 

Ye little ken what cursed s])eGd 
The blastie ’s makin’ ! 

Thae winks and finger-ends, 1 dread. 

Are notice takin* ! 

0 wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as ithei's see us ! 

It wad frae monio a blunder free us, 

And foolish notion : 

What airs in dress an’ gait wad leu’e us, 
And ev’n devotion ! 

Robert burns. 


REMONSTRANCE WITH THE SNAILS. 

Ye little snails, 

With slippery tails, 

Who noiselessly travel 
Along this gravel, 

By a silvery path of slime uzisightly, 

I learn that you visit my pea-rows nightly. 
Felouious your visit, I guess ! 

And I give you this warning, 

That, every morning, 

I *11 strictly examine the pods ; 

And if one I hit on, 

With slaver or spit on, 

Your next meal will be with the gods. 

I own you *re a vei-y ancient race, 

And Greece and Babylon were amid ; 

You have tenanted many a royal dome. 

And dwelt in the oldest pyramid ; 

The source of the Nile ! — 0, you have been there ! 

In the ark was your ftoodless bed ; 

On the moonless night of Marathon 
You crawled o’er the mighty dead ; 

But still, though I reverence your ancestries, 
I don’t see why you should nibble my peas. 

The meadows are yours, — the hedgerow and 
brook, 

You may bathe in their dews at mom ; 

By the aged sea you may sound your shells. 

On the mountains erect your hmi ; 

The fruits and thefiowere are your rightful dowers, 
Then why — dn the name of wonder — 

Should my six pea-rows be the only cause 
To excite yom* midnight plunder ? 
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I liave never disturbed your slender shells ; 

You have hung round my aged walk ; 

And each might have sat, till he died in his fat, 
Beneath his own cabbage-stalk ; 

Bill now you must fly from the soil of your sii’es ; 

Then put on your liveliest ciawl, 

And think of your poor little snails at home, 
Now oi'phaus or emigrants all. 

Utensils domestic and civil and social 
I give you an evening to pack up ; 

But if the moon of this night does not rise on 
your flight, 

To-moiTow 1 ’ll hang each man Jack up. 
You’ll think of my peas and your thievish 
tricks. 

With tears of slime, when crossing the Styx, 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE HOUSEKEEPEE- 

Thb frugal snail, with forecast of repose, 

Carries his house with him where’er he goes ; 
Peeps out, — and if there comes a shower of 
rain, 

Retreats to his small domicile again. 

Touch but a tip of him, a horn, — ’tis well, — 
He curls up in his sanctuary shell. 

He 's his own landlord, his own tenant ; stay 
Long as he will, he dreads no Quaiiier Day. 
Himself he boards and lodges ; both invites 
And feasts himself ; sleeps with himself o’ nights. 
He spares the upholsterer trouble to procure 
Chattels ; himself is his own furniture, 

And his sole riches. Whei'esoe’er he roam, — 
Knock when you will, — he ’s sure to be at 
home. 

* . Charles Laub. 


TO A MOSQUITO. 

Fair insect, that, with tliread-like legs spread 
out, 

And blood-extracting bill, and filmy wing. 

Dost murmur, as thou slowly sail’st about. 

In pitiless ears, full many a plaintive thing, 

And tell’st how little our large veins should 
bleed. 

Would we blit yield them freely in thy need ; 

1 call thee stranger, for the town, 1 ween, 

Has not the honor of so proud a birth ; 

Thou com'st from Jei‘sey meadows, broad and 
green, 

' The oflfepring of the gods, though bom on earth. 


At length thy pinions fluttered in Broadway, — 
Ah, there were fairy steps, and white neck.'s 
kissed 

By wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 
Shone through the snowy veils like stars 
through mist ! 

And, fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin- 
Bloomed the bright blood through the trauspar- 
eiit skin. 

0, these were sights to touch an anchorite ! — 
What, do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty’s light, 

As if it brought the memory of pain : 

Thou art a w'ay ward being, — well, come near^ 
And pour thy tale of sorrow in my eai*. 

1 What say’st thou, slanderer i “ Rouge makes 
I thee sick, 

I And. China bloom at best is sorry food ; 

I And Rowland’s Kalydor, if laid on thick, 
j Poisons the thiraty wretch that bores for 
I blood ” ? 

. Go, *twas a just revraid. that met thy crime, — 

I But shun the sacrilege another time. 

, That bloom was maile to look at, not to touch, 

; To worship, not approach, that radiant white* ; 

I And well might sudden vengeance light on siicli. 
' As dared, like thee, most impiously to bite. 

' Thou shoiildst have gazed at distance, and ad- 
I mired, 

! Mumim’ed thy adoration, and retired. 

Thou ’rt welcome to the town ; but why come here 
To bleed a bmther poet, gaunt like thee ? 

Alas ! the little blood I have is dear. 

And thin w-ill be the banquet drawn from me. 
Look round, — the pale-eyed sisters, in my cell, 
j Thy old acquaintance, Song and Fiimine, dwell. 

j Try some plump alderman : and suck the blood 
I Enriched with generous wine and costly meat ; 

' In ivell-filled. skins, soft as thy native mud, 

I Fix thy light pump, and raise thy freckled feet, 
i Go to the men for whom, in ocean’s halls, 

The oyster breeds, and the green turtle sprawls. 

There corks are drawn, and the red vintage Ilow.s, 
To fill the swelling veins for thee ; and now 
The niddy cheek, and now the ruddier nose, 
Shall tempt thee as thou flittest round the 
brow ; 

And when the hour of sleep its quiet brings, 

Ho angry hand shall rise to brush thy wings. 

W'lLLlAM CULLEH BRYANT. 
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PAN IN LOVE. 

Nay I if you will not sit upon my knee, 

Lie on that bank, and listen while 1 play 
A sylvan song upon these i*eedy pipes. 

In the full moonrise as I lay last night 
Under the alders on Peneus’ banks. 

Dabbling luy hoofs in the cool stmam that welled 
Wine-dark witligleamy ripples round their roots, 

1 made the song the while 1 shaped the ])ipes. 

‘T is all of you and love, as you shall hear. 

The drooping lilies, as I sang it, heaved 
Upon their broad gi*een leaves, and underneath. 
Swift silveiy fishes, poised on quivering fins. 
Hung motionless to listen ; in the gi-ass 
The crickets ceased to shrill their tiny bells ; 

And even the nightingale, that all the eve, 

Hid in tlie gi-ove\s deep green, had throbbed and 
thrilled, 

Paused in his strain of love to list to mine. 
Bacchus is handsome, but such songs as this 
He cannot shape, and better loves the clash 
Of bi-azen cymbals than my reedy pipes. 

Fair as he is without, he ’s coarse within, — 
Gross in his nature, loving noise and wine, 

And, tipsy, half the time goes reeling round 
Leaning on old Silenus' shoulders fat. 

But 1 have scores of songs that no one knows, i 
Not even Apollo, no, nor Mercury, — I 

Their stiings can never sing like my sweet 
pipes, — j 

Some, that will make fierce tigers rub their fur | 
Against the oak-trunks for delight, or stretch I 

Their plump sides for my pillow on the sw^ard. • 
Some, that will make the satyrs’ clattering hoofs 
Leap when they heai*, and from their noonday ' 
dreams i 

Start up to stamp a wild and frolic dance 
In the green shadows. Ay ! and better songs, 
Made for the delicate nice ears of nymphs, 

Which while 1 sing my pipes shall imitate 
The droning bass of honey-seeking bees, 

The tinkling tenor of clear pebbly streams, 

The breezy alto of the alder’s sighs, 

And all the airy sounds that lull the grove 
When noon falls fast asleep among the hills. 

Nor only these, — for I can pqje to you 
Songs that will make the slipi)ery vipers pause, 
And stay the stags to gaze with their great eyes ; ‘ 
Such songs — and you shall hear them if you 
will — 

That Bacchus’ self would give his hide to hear. 

IF you ’ll but love me every day, I ’ll bring > 
The coyest flowers, such as you never saw, j 
To deck you with. I know' their secret nooks, — 
They cannot hide themselves away from Pan. 

And you shall have rare garlands ; and your bed 
Of fragrant mosses shall be sprinkled o’er 


With violets like your eyes, — just for a kiss. 
Love me, and you shall do whale’er you like. 
And shall be tended wheresoe'er you go, 

And not a beast shall hurt you, — not a toad 
But at your bidding give his jewel up. 

The speckled shining snakes shall never sting, 
But twist like bracelets round your rosy anus, 
And keep your bosom cool in the hot noon. 

You shall have berries ripe of every kind, 

And luscious peaches, and wild nectarines. 

And sun-flecked apricots, and honeyed dates. 
And wine from bee-stung gi’apes, drank with the 
sun 

(Such wine as Bacchus never tasted yet). 

And not a poisonous plant shall have the power 
To tetter your white flesh, if you ’ll love Pan. 
And then I ’ll tell you tales that no one knows ; 
Of what the pines talk in the summer nights, 
When far above you hear them mummring, 

As they sway whispering to the lifting breeze ; 
And what the storm shrieks to the struggling 
oaks 

As it flies through them hunying to the sea 
From mountain crags and cliffs. Or, when you 're 
sad, 

I *11 tell you tales that solemn cypresses 
Have whispered to me. There 's not anything 
Hid in the woods and dales and dark ravines. 
Shadowed in dripping caves, or by the shore, 
Slipping from sight, but I can tell to yon. 
Plump, dull-eared Bacchus, thinking of himself, 
Never can catch a syllable of this ; 

But with my shaggy, ear against the grass 
1 hear the secrets hidden undergi'oimd, 

And know how in the inner foi-ge of Earih, 

The pulse-like hammers of creation beat. 

Old Pan is ugly, rough, and nide to see, 

But no one knows such secrets as old Pan. 

William wetmore Story. 


GOD EVERYWHERE IN NATURE. 

How desolate w'ere nature, and how void 
Of every chaim, how like a naked waste 
Of Africa, were not a present God 
Beheld employing, in its various scenes, 

His active might to animate and adorn ! 

Whaft life and beauty, when, in all that breathes. 
Or moves, or grows, his hand is viewed at work ! 
When it is viewed unfolding every bud, 

Each blossom tingelng, shaping every leaf. 
Waiting each cloud that passes o’er the sky, 
Rolling each billow, moving every wing 
That fans the aiy, and eveiy warbling throat 
Heard in the tunefiil woodlands 1 In the least 
As well as in the greatest of his works 
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Is ever manifest his presence kind ; | 

As well in swarms of glittering insects, seen 
Quick to and fro within a foot of air. 

Dancing a merry hour, then seen no more, 

As in the systems of resplendent worlds, 

Through time revolving in unbounded space. 

His eye, while comprehending in one view ) 
The whole creation, fixes full on me ; , 

As on me shines the sun with his full blaze, 
While o’er the hemisphere he spreads the same, 
His hand, while holding oceans in its palm, 

And compassing the skies, surrounds my life. 
Guards the poor rushlight from the blast of death. . 

Carlos Wilcox. ! 


FEAGMENTS. j 

I 

God and Natuke.. 

Nature, the vicar of the almightie Lord. I 

Assembly ofFouies. CHAUCER. 

’T is elder Scripture, wnt by God’s own hand ; i 
Scriptui’e authentic ! uncomipt by man. i 

Night Thmgkts, N^ht IS. Dr. E. YOUNG. ! 

i 

To the solid ground j 

Of nature tnists the Mind that builds for aye. j 

Miseellaneotts Sonnets. WORDSWORTH. 

The course of nature is the art of God. 

Night ThoHghts, Night ix. DR. E. YOUNC. 

For Art may err, but Nature cannot miss. 

The Cock and Fox. DRYDEN. ; 

Who can paint 

Like Nature ? Can imagination boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like hers ? 

The Seasons: Spring. THOMSON. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee ; j 

All chance, direction, which thou canst not see ; ^ 
All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good ; 

* And sx>lte of pride, in erring reason’s spite. 

One truth is clear, Whatever is, is right. I 

Essay on Nan, Epistle /. POPE. { 

What more felicitie can fall to creature 
Than to eiyoy delight with libertie. 

And to be lord of all the workes of Nature, 

To raine in th* aire from earth to highest skie, 

To feed on iiowres and weeds of glorious feature. 

The Fate of the Butterfly. SPENSER. 

Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 

Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees. 

Essay on Nan, Bptstte t. POPE. 


The meanest floweret of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

The common sun, the air, the skies. 

To him are opening paradise. 

Ode: On the Pleasure artsing from IftctssUtuie. T. GRAY 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 

Essay on Nan, Epistle /. POPE. 


OOUNTEY LiJFE. 

But on and up, where Nature’s heart 
Beats strong amid the hills. 

Tragedy of the Lae de Ganbe. LORD HOUGHTON. 

Far from gay cities and the ways of men. 

Odyssey, Book xiv. Translation ofl POPE. HOMER. 

I care not, Fortune, what you me deny: 

You cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace. 

The Castle of Indolence, Cant. ii. THOMSON. 

0 for a seat in some poetic nook, 

.Inst hid with trees and sparkling with a brook. 

Politics and Poetics. LEIGH HUNT. 

And this our life, exempt from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the running 
brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 

As You Uke It, Act il Se. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

As in the eye of Nature he has lived, 

So in the eye of Nature let him die ! 

The Old Cumberland Beggar. WORDSWORTH. 


Fair Exchange no Robbery. 

I *11 example you with thieveiy : 
The suu *s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea : the moon *& an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun : 
The sea ’s a thief, whose liquid surge resolves 
The moon into salt tears : the earth ’s a thief, 
Tliat feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement : each thing’s a thief. 

Timan of Athens, Act iv. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


Light and the Sky. 

Sweet Phosphor, bring the day ; 

Light will repay 
The wrongs of night ; ' 

Sweet Phosphor, bring the day ! 

Emblems, Booh L F. QUARLES. 

Bat soft ! methinks I scent th'^moming air. 

Hamlet, Act i . Sc. 5. SH AKBSPBARE. 
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Night wanes, — the vapors round the mountains 
curled 

Melt into mom, and light awakes the world. 

Lara. BYRON. 

So sinks the day-star in the ocean-bed, 

And yet anon repairs his drooping head, 

And tricks his b^ms, and with new-spangled ore 
Flames in the forehead of the morning sky. 

Lyeidas. MILTON. 

But yonder comes the powerful King of Day 
Rejoicing in the east. 

The Seasons : Summer, THOMSON. 

Night’s candles are burnt out, and jocund day 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain-tops. 

Romeo and yuUet, Act iii. Sc, 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

Clothing the palpable and familiar 
With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

The Death 0 / IVailensietn. Act L Sc. 1. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Oh ! “darkly, deeply, beautifully blue,*’ 

As some one somewhere sings about the sky. 

Don ynau, Cattf. iv. BYRON. 

The soft blue sky did never melt 
Into his heart ; he never felt 
The witchery of the soft blue sky ! 

shier Beil, WORDSWORTH. 

One of those heavenly days that cannot die. 
NutHns, Wordsworth. 

By day or star light thus from my first dawn 
Of childhood didst thou intertwine for me 
The passions that build up our human soul. 

The Esecursien : The Prelude. WORDSWORTH. 


Morning. 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And ’gins to pale his uneifectual fire. 

Hamid, Act i. Sc, 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

Fled 

Murmuring, and with him fled the shades of night. 

Paradise Lest, Book iv. MILTON. 

Till morning fair 

Came forth with pilgrim steps in amice gray. 

Paradise Rejfatned, Booh iv. MZLTON. 

Mom, 

Waked by tlio circling hours, with rosy hand 
Unbamd the gates of light. 

Paradise Lost, Booh vi. MILTON. 

Under the opening eyelids of the mom. 

Lyeidas, MiLiDN. 


The sun had long since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap. 

And, like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn. 

Hud^ras, Pare II. Cant. u. Dr. S. BUTLER. 

Now morn, her rosy steps in the eastern clime 
Advancing, sowed the earth with orient pearl, 
When Adam waked, so customed, for his sleep 
Was aery-light, from pure digestion bred. 

Paradise Lost, Book v. MiLTOV. 

Up rose the sonne, and up rose Emelie. 

Canterbury Tales : The Kn^htes Tale. ChaUCEK. 

The meek -eyed Morn appears, mother of dews. 

The Seasons : Summer. THOMSON. 

Sweet is the breath of mom, her rising sweet 
With charm of earliest birds ; pleasant the sun. 
When firat on this delightful land he spreads 
His orient beams, on herb, tree, -fruit, and flower, 
Glistering with dew. 

Paradise Lost, Book iv. * MILTON. 

No tears 

Dim the sweet look that Nature wears. 

Sunrise on the Hills. LONGFELLOW . 

This morning, like the spirit of a youth 
That means to be of note, begins betimes. 

Antony and Cleofatra, Act Iv. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

Bliss was it in that dawn to he alive, 

But to be young was. very Heaven ! 

The Prelude, Book xi, WORDSWORTH. 


Evening. 

Behold him setting in his western skies. 

The shadows lengthening as the vapors rise. 

Absalom and Achitofhel, Part J. DRYDEN. 

Now sunk the sun ; the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with sober gray ; 
Nature in silence bid the world repose. 

The Hermit. T. PARNELL, " 

Parting day 

Dies like the dolphin, whom each pang imbues 
With a new color as it gasps away, 

The last still loveliest, till — ’t is gone — and all 
is gray. 

Chtlde Harold, Cant, Iv. BYRON. 

The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is wafted downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 

The Day is Done. LONGFELLOW. 
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Meek Nature’s evening comment on tlie shows 
That for oblivion take their daily birth 
From all the fuming vanities of earth. 

Sky-Prospeeifram tke Ptain o/Frettux. WorDSWOrtjj. 

Sweet the coming on 

Of grateful evening mild ; then silent night 
With this her solemn bird and this fair moon. 
And these the gems of heaven, her stan-y train. 

Parodist Lest, Book w. MILTON. 

The star that bids the shepherd fold. 

Cemus. MILTON. 

The dews of the evening most carefully shun, — i 
Those tears of the sky for the loss of the sun. 

Adma to a Lady in Aittwnn. CHHSTERFtELU. 

It is the hour when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard ; 

It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Seem sweet in every whispered word. 

Pansina. BYRON 


In the dead vast and middle of the night. 

Hamlet, det u 5 r. a SH AKESPEAR E. 

'T is now the very witching time of night. 

When churchyards yawn, and Hell itself 
bi'eathes out 
Contagion to this world. 

Hamlet, Act iii. Sc. a. E 

Ham. The aii- bites shrewdly ; it is very cold. 
Hor. It is a nipping and an eager air. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARi: 


Thr MouN. 

There docs a sable cloud 
Turn forth her silver lining on the night, 

And cast a gleam over this tufted grove. 

Comus, MILTON. 

The dews of summer nights did fall, 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 

SUvered the walls of (Jumnor Hall 
And many an oak that grew thereby. 

CumnorHaU. W. J. MICKLE. 


Now spurs the lated traveller apace, 

To gain the timely inn. 

MaOeth, Act iiL Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE 


Night. 

How beautiful is night 1 
A dewy freshness fills the silent air ; 

No mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor 
stain, 

Breaks the serene of heaven : 

In full -orbed glory, yonder moon divine 
Rolls through the dark-blue depths. 

Beneath her steady ray 
The desert-circle sproads. 

Like the round ocean, gii*dled with the sky. 
How beautiful is night ! 

Thalabtt. SOUTHEY. 

This sacred shade and solitude, what is it ? 

T is the felt presence of the Deily. 

By night an atheist half believes a God. 

N^hi Thafteghts, Nightx,. Dk. E. YOUNG. 

Night, sable goddess ! from her ebon throne, \ 
In rayless majesty, now stretches forth f 
dev leaden sceptre o’er a slumbering world. I 

JV^Jkt Thoughts, Night u DK. E. YOUNcI 

All is gentle ; naught 

5tira rudely j but, congenial with the night, 
Whatever walks is gliding like a .spirit. 

Doge ^Venice. Byron. 


Faery elves. 

Whose midnight revels, by a forest-side, 

Or fountain, some belated peasant sees. 

Or dreams lie sees, while overhead the moon 
Sits arbitress, and nearer to the earth 
Wheels her pale course. 

Paradise Lost. Booh I. MILTON. 

1 see them on their winding way. 

Above their ranks the moonbeams play. 

And waving arms and bannera bright 
Are glancing in tho mellow light. 

Lines written to a March. BISHOP HEEER. 

The moon looks 
On many brooks, 

** Tho brook can see no moon but this.*' ' 

While gaseng on the moons light. MOORE. 

Insatiate archer ! could not one suffice ? 

Thy shaft flew thrice ; and thrico my peace was 
slain ; 

And thrice, ere thrice yon moon had filled her 
horn. 

Night Thoughts, Night i. DK. E. YOUNG. 


The Stars. 

That full star that ushers in the even. 

Sonnet C.YPCAIL SHAKESPEARE. 

Her blue eyes sought the west afar, 

For lovers love the westeni stai*. 

Lay of the Ijast Minstrel, Cant. iii. SCOTT. 
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Aud fast by, lianging in a golden chain 
This pendent world, in bigness as a star 
Of smallest magnitude close by the moon. 

Pttradtse Lost, Rook iu MlLTON. 

An host 

Innumerable as the stars of night, 

Or stars of morning, dew-drops, which the sun 
Impearls on every leaf and every flower. 

Paraettss Lost, Book v. MILTON. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the forget-me-nots of 
the angels. 

Bvangeltne, Part L LONGFELLOW. 

But I am constant as the northern star, 

Of whose trae-fixed and resting quality 
There is no fellow in the finnament. 

yuUus Csesar, Act ni. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Devotion ! daughter of astinnomy 1 
An undevout astronomer is mad. 

Niffkt Thoughts, Nt^ht 'vs. Dr. E. YOUN& 


The Seasons. 

So issued forth the seasons of the year ; 

First lusty Spiing, all dight in leaves of flowers 
That freshly budded, and new blossoms did bear, 
I u which a thousand blixls had built their bowers, 
That sweetly smig to call forth paramours ; 

And in his hand a javelin he did bear, 

And on his head (as fit for warlike stores) 

A gilt engiaven morion he did wear, 

That, as some did him love, so othem did him 
fear. 

Pah^ Queeiie, Book vii. SPBNSKR. 

The stormy March has come at last, 

With winds and clouds and changing skies ; 

1 hear the rushing of the blast 
That through the snowy valley flies, 

March. W. C. BRYANT 

When proud-pied April, dressed in all Ids trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in cveiy thing. 

Sontu* JCCVIII. SHAKESPEARE. 

O, how this spring of love resembleth 
The uncertain glory of an Apiil day 1 

The Tempest. Act., Se. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

As it fell upon a day 
In the mcriy mouth of May. 

7 he Passurnate Pt^nm. SHAKESPEARE. 

For May wol have no slogardie a-night. 

The seson priketh every gentil herte, 

And maketh him out of his slope to sterte. 

Canterbury TaUs : The Knightes Tate. CHAUCER. 


In that sweet mood when pleasant thoughts 
Bring sad thoughts to the mind. 

Imks ‘Written in Party Spring-. WORDSWuRTu 

Come, gentle Spring ! ethereal Mildness ! come. 

The Seasons ■ Spring. THOMSON. 

Then came the jolly Summer, being dight 
In a thin silken cassock colored green, 

That was uulined, all to be more light. 

And on his head a garland well beseeue. 

PaS^ Queette, Book vii. SpENSBR, 

Joy rises in me, like a summer's morn. 

A Christmas Carol. S. T. COLERIDGE. 

Still as night 

Or summer’s noontide air. 

Paradise Lost, Book iL M X LTON. 

This bud of lovely Summer’s ripening breath. 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet, 

Itoinw and STultet, Act ii. Sc. 2. SHAKKsPEARE. 

Then came the Autiimno, all iu yellow clod, 

As though he joy^d in his i>leuteou8 store, 
haden with fruits that made him laugh, full glad 
That he had banished hunger, which to-fore 
Had by the belly oft him piiich&d sore ; 

Upon his head a wreath, that was eurold 
With ears of come of every sort, he bore, 

And in his hand a sickle he did holde, 

To reape the ripened fniit the which the earth 
had yold. 

Fdeh'e Queene, Book viL SPBNSKR. 

Autumn nodding o’er the yellow plam. 

Tfte Seasons ; Autumn, THOMSON. 

-Vnd the ripe harvest of the new-mown hay 
Gives it a sweet aud wholesome odor. 

Richard III. {Altered), Act v. Se. 3. COLLEY ClBBBR. 

Lastly came Winter, cloathM all in frixe, 

< blattering his teeth for cold that did him chill ; 
Whilst on his hoary beard his breath did freeze, 
Aud the dull drops that from his piuple bill 
As from a limbeck did adowu distill ; 

In his right hand a tippM staff he held 
With which his feeble steps he stayed still. 

For he was faint with cold and weak with eld, 
That scarce his loosM limbs he able was to weld. 

Faerie Queene, Book vii. SPENSER. 

0 Winter, ruler of the inverted year. 

^ I love thee, all unlovely as thou seem’st. 

And dreaded as thou art 1 

The Task: IPinter Bvening 


COWPHR. 


FRAGMENTS. 
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Chaste as the icicle, 

That *s curded by the frost from purest snow, 
And hangs on Dian’s temple : dear Valeria ! 

Coriotanus, Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Silently as a dream the fabric rose, 

No sound of hammer or of saw was there. 

Ice upon ice, the well-adjusted parts 
Were soon conjoined. 

Tlu TasJb: WinUr Morning Walk. COWPER. 


Sounds of Nature. 

Nor rural sights alone, but rural sounds. 
Exhilarate the spirit, and restore 
The tone of languid nature. 

The Tosh: TheSoJtc. COWPER. 

See where it smokes along the sounding plain. 
Blown all aslant, a driving, dashing rain ; 

Peal upon peal, redoubling all around, 

Shakes it again and faster to the ground. 

Truth. COWPER. 

In winter when the dismal rain 
Came down in slanting lines, 

And Wind, that grand old harper, smote 
His thunder-harp of pines. 

A Life Drama. A. SMITH. 

Under the yaller-piues I house. 

When sunshine makes ’em all sweet-scented, 
An’ hear among their furry boughs 
The baskin’ west-wind purr contented. 

Bigtvw Papers, Second Series, No. x. J. R. LOWELL. 

The current, that with gentle murmur glides, • 
Thou know’st, being stopped, impatiently doth 
rage; 

But, when his fair course is not hinderM, 

He makes sweet music with the enamelled stones. 
Giving a gentle kiss to every sedge 
He overtaketh in his pilgrimage. 

Two GenNemen of Verona, Aa U. Sc. 7. SHAKESPEARE. 

Every sound is sweet ; 

Myriads of rivulets hurrying through the lawn. 
The moan of doves in immemorial elms, 

And murmuring of innumerable bees. 

The Princess, Cemt. vn. TENNYSON. 

The Mountains. 

Over the hills and far away. 

The Beggar's Opera, Acti. Sc^ i. J- Cav. 

Two voices are there ; one.is of the .sea, 

One of the mountains ; each a mighty Voice. 

Thee^ht ef a Briton on the Subjugation ^ Switsertand. 

WORDSWORTH. 


Who first beholds those everlasting clouds. 
Seedtime and harvest, morning, noon, and night. 
Still where they were, steadfast, immovable ; 
Who first beholds the Alps — that mighty chain 
1 Of mountains, stretching on from east to west, 
So massive, yet so shadowy, so ethereal, 

As to belong rather to heaven than earth — 

But instantly receives into his soul 
A sense, a feeling that he loses not, 

A something that informs him 'tis a moment 
Whence he may date henceforward and forever 1 

IteUy. ROCLRS. 

Hont Blanc is the monarch of mountains ; 

They crowned him long ago 
On a throne of rocks, in a robe of clouds, 

With a diadem of snow. 

Manfred, Act i. Sc. i. BYRON. 

1 live not in my.%lf, but I become 
Portion of that around me ; and to me 
High mountains are a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture. 

Chtlde Harold, Cant. iiL BYRON. 


j Water. 

I Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down ; 
Where a green grassy turf is all I crave. 

With here and there a violet bestrewn, 

I Fast by a brook or fountain’s murmuring wave ; 
And many an evening sun shine sweetly on my 
grave. 

The Minstrel, Book «. J. BEATTIE. 

With spots of sunny openings, and with nooks 
To lie and read in, sloping into brooks. 

The story of Rtmini. L. HUNT. 

Under the cooling shadow of a stately elm, 

Close sat I by a goodly river’s side, 

Where gliding streams the rocks did overwhelm ; 

A lonely place, with pleasures dignified. 

I, that once loved the shady woods so well. 

Now thought the rivers did the trees excel. 
And if the sun would ever diine, there would I 
dwell. 

Contemplations. ASSE BRADSTREBT. 

Let beeves and home-bred kine partake 
The sweets of Bum-mill meaiiow ; 

The swan on still St. Mary’s Lake 
Float double, swan and shadow ! 

yarrow Hmasited. WoRDSWORTH. 

HI habits gather by unseen degrees. 

As brooks make rivets, rivers run to seas. 

Metauurpktses, Book X 9 . Translation of Ovid. 
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By happy chance we saw 
A twofold image ; on a grassy hank 
A snow-white ram, and in the crystal flood 
Another and the same ! 

The ExcursioHt Book ix. W ORDSWORTK. 

Along thy wild and willowed shore. ; 

Where’er thou wind’st, by dale or hill, 

All, all is peaceful, all is still. 

Lay the Last Minstrel, Cant. iv. SCOTT . 

The torrent’s smoothness, ere it dash below ! 

GertruOe, Part JIL T. CAMPBELL. 


Rain and Storm. 

The lowering element 
Scowls o’er the darkened landscape. 

Paraelise Last, Book ii. MILTON. 

The hooded clouds, like friars. 

Tell their beads in drops of rain. 

Midnight Mass. LONGFELLOW. 

The thirsty earth soaks up the rain, 

And drinks and gapes for drink again ; 

The plants suck in the earth, and are 
With constant drinking fresh and fair. 

Anaeretoaiques. A. COWLEY. 

When that I was and a little tiny boy, 

With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 

A foolish thing was but a toy. 

For the rain it raineth every day. 

Taie(/>h Might, Aet v. Se. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Blow, winds, and crack your cheeks ! i-age ! 
blow ! 

King Lear, Act lit. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless storm. 

How shall your houseless heads and unfed sides. 
Your looped and windowed raggedness, defend 
you 

From seasons such as these f 

King Lear, Act iii. Sc. 4. SHAKESPEARE. 

From cloud to cloud the rending lightnings rage. 
Till, in the furious elemental war 
Dissolved, the whole precipitated mass 
Unbroken floods and solid torrents pour. 

The Seasons: Summer. THOMSON. 

Triumphal arch, that flll’st the sky, 

When storms prepare to part ; 

I ask not proud Philosophy 
To teach me what thou art. 

lotkePainkene, 


Trees. ■ 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 

Than all the sages can. 

The Tables Turned. WORD.SWORTM. 

Those green-robed senators of mighty woods, 
Tall oaks, branch-charm fed by the earnest stars, 
Dream, and so dream all night without a stir. 

Hyperion, Book 1. KEATS. 

A brotherhood of venerable Trees. 

Sonnet composed at Castle. WORDSWORTH. 

Thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
In Vallombrosa, where the Etrurian shades 
High overarched imbower. 

Paradise Lost, Book L M 1 LTON. 

But ’neath yon crimson tree. 

Lover to listening maid might h^eathe his flame, 
Nor mark, within its roseate canopy. 

Her blush of maiden shame. 

A.iiumn IPoods. W. C. BRYANT. 

Flowers. 

No daintie flowre or herbe that growes on grownd. 
No arborett with painted blossoms drest 
And smelling sweete, but there it might be fownd 
To bud out faire, and tlirowe her sweete smels 
al arownd. 

Faerie Qtteene, Book it. Cant. vl. SPENSER. 

Ye valleys low, where the mild whispers use 
Of shades, and wanton winds, and gushing brooks 
On whose fresh lap the swart-star sparely looks ; 
Throw hither all your quaint enamelled eyes, 
That on the green turf suck the honied showers, 
And purple all the ground with vernal flowers. 
Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies, 

The tufted crow-toe, and pale jessamine, 

The w'hite pink, and the pansy freaked with j(^t, 
The glowing violet, 

The musk-rose, and the well-attired woodbine, 
With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head, 
And every flower that sad embroideiy wears. 

Lycidas. MlLTON. 

Spake full well, in language quaint and olden, 
One who dwelleth by the castled Rhine, 

When he called the flowers, so blue and golden, 
Stars, that in earth’s firmament do shine. 

j Flflvers. LONGFELLOW. 

• With coronet of fresh and fragrant flowers ; 

I The same dew, which sometimes on the buds 
I Was wont to swell, like round and orient pearls, 
j Stood now within the pretty flow’rets* eyes, 

I Like tears that did their own disgrace bewail. 

Midsummer Mights Dream, Ati iv. Se» x. SKAKESFBARB. 


T. Campbell. 



To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the somber lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 

He looked at the gray geraniums, 

And the sleepy four-o’-clocks, 

He looked at the low lanes bordered 
With the glossy growing box. 

He longed for the peace and the silence 
And the shadows that lengthened there, 

And his wild wee heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 

And now in the old green garden, — 

I know not how it came, — 

A single pansy is blooming, 

Bright as a yellow flame. 

And whenever a gay gust passes, 

It quivers as if with pain. 

For the butterfly soul within it 
Longs for the winds agam. 


Helen Gray Cone. 





TO AN ORIOLE. 


How falls it, oriole, thou hast come to fly 
In tropic splendor through our Northern sky? 

At some glad moment was it nature's choice 
To dower a scrap of sunset with a voice? 


Or did some orange tulip, flaked with black. 
In some forgotten garden, ages back, 


Yearning toward Heaven until its wish was heard, 
Desire unspeakably to be a bird? 


Edgar Fawcett. 


l-'RAGMENTS. 
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With Utt.l here to do or see 
Of things that in the great world be, 

Sweet daisy ! oft I talk to thee. 

For thou art worthy, 

Thou unassuming commonplace « 

Of nature, with that homely face. 

And yet with something of a grace 
Which love makes for thee ! 

To tht £>iti\v. Wordsworth. 

Myriails of daisies have shone forth in flower 
Near the lark’s nest, and in their natural hour 
Have passed away ; less happy than the one 
That, by the unwilling ploughshare, <Hed to 
prove 

The tender chann of poetry and love. 

Poetns composed tu tJte Summer qf 1833. WORDSWORTH. 

We meet thee, like a j)leasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

To ike Dat^y. WORDSWORTH. 

Dear common flower, that grow’^jt beside the 
way, 

Fringing the dusty road with hannless gold. 
First pledge of blithesome May, 

Which children pluck, and, full of pride, uphold, 
High-hearted buccaneers, o’erjoyed that they 
An K1 Dorado in the grass have found. 

Which not the lich earth’s ample round 
May match in wealth — thou art more dear tome 
Than all the prouder summer-blooms may be. 

To the PaudetioH, J. R. I.OWBLL. 

0 Prosei-pina I 

For the flowers now, that, frighted, thou let’st fall 
From Dis’s wagon ! daffodils. 

That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; violets, dim. 
Hut sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 

Dr Cytherea’s breath ; pale prinmoses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Hright Phoebus in his strength — . 

bold oxlips, and 

The ci*own imperial ; lilies of all kinds. 

The tVtfUet^s Tate, Act iv. Se. 3. SUAKBSPBARE. 

A primrose by a river’s brim 
A yellow pnmrose was to him, 

And it was nothing more. 

Peter Sett, Wordsworth, 

I know a bank where the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with luscious woodbine, 
Witli sweet musk-roses, and with eglantine. 

Midsummer Niffhfs Dream, Aa ii. Sc, i . ShaKBSPUARB. 

Desei't r!avc.s. 

With wild thyme and the gadding vine o’ergi-owu. 

/yridai, Mu.TtiN. 


There ’s rosemary, that ’s for remembrance ; 
pray you, love, remember : — and there is pansies, 
that ’s for thoughts. 

HajHlet, Act iv Sc. 5. SHakRSPRARP. 

Gentle 

As zephyrs, blowing below the violet. 

Not wagging his sweet head. 

Qymi/eittte, Act iv. Se, 2. SHAKESPEARE. 

But earthlier happy is the rose distilled, 

Than that which, withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives, and dies, in single blessedness. 

Midsummer Ntghfs Dream, Act I Sc x. ShakESPEAR r; 

Then will I raise aloft the milk-white rose. 

With whose sweet smell the air shall be per- 
fumed. 

Kins Hairy VI., Part IT, Act i. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

The Fi’eiichman’s darling.* 

T/teTash: tf'inter Evating, COWPEU. 

And ’t is my faith that every flow'cr 
Bnjoys the air it breathes. 

Lines -written in Early Sprin^f. WORDSWORTH. 


Animate Nature. 

I shall not ask Jean Jaques Kousseau 
1 f birds confabulate or no. 

’T is clear that they were always able 
To hold discourae — at least in fable. 

Pairing Time Auttefpated. COWPER. 

Rise with the lark, and with the lark to bed. 

The I ’iUage Curate. J . H U RDIS. 

Gall for the robin -redbreast and the wren, 

Since o’er shady groves they hover, 

And with leaves and flowera do cover 
The friendless bodies of unbuvied men. 

The iriiite Devil, Act v. Sc. a. J. WEBSTER. 

Whnt bird so sings, yet so does wail ? 

O, ’t is the ravislied nightingale — 

'Jug, jug, jug, jug — tereu — she cries. 

And still her woes at midnight rise. 

Bravo prick- song ! who is 't now we hear ? 

None but the lark so shrill and clear, 

Now at heaven’s gate she claps her wings, 

The mom not waking till she sings. 

Hark, bark ! but what a pretty note, 

’Poor Robin-redbreast tunes his throat ; 

Hark, how the jolly cuckoos sing 
**Cu(!koo !'* to welcome in the spring. 

Alexander and Lampaspe, Act v. Se. x. JOHN ?-VLV 

* Bartlett sajrs, “ It was Cowper who gave iliis now comnionnanie 
to the Mignonette." 
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0 nightingale, that on yon bloomy spray 
Warblest at eve, when all the woods are still ; 
Thou with fresh hope the lover’s heart dost fill 
While the jolly Hours lead on propitious May. 
Thy liquid notes, that close the eye of day, 

Portend success in love. 

To tho Ntghtzuffale. MILTON. 

The crow doth sing as sweetly as the lark j 
When neither is attended ; and I think 
The nightingale, if she should sing by day, I 
When every goose is cackling, would be thought 
No better a nmsician than the wi-en. ! 

How many things by season seasoned sxe j 

To their right pi-aise and trae perfection. ! 


I The spider’s touch, how exquisitely fine ! 

Feels at each thread, and lives along the line. 

Essay on Man, Epts le /. I O. 

\ poor sequestered stag, 

That from the hunter’s aim had ta’eu a hurt, 
Did come to languish ; . . . 

and the big round tears 
Ooiu-sed one another down his innocent nose 
' 111 piteous chase. 

As You Like It, Act ii. Se. i. SHAKRSIMi.VKK. 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play ' 
Pleased to the last, he crops the fiowery fooii, 
And licks the hand just raised to shed his blood 


Merchant <if Venice, Act ». Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 


Essay on Man, Epistle /. 


I'Ol’h. 


So, naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey ; 

And these have smaller still to bite ’em ; 

And so proceed Q.d iiifinitum. 

Poetry, a Rhapsody. SWIFT. 

A harmless necessaiy cat. 

Merchant of Vinia, Act ir. Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 


Now half appeared 
The tawny lion,* pawing to get free 
His hinder parts, then springs as broke from 
bonds. 

And rampant shakes his brinded mane. 

Paradise Lost, Booh vii. MILTON 

* See Mr. Bryanc's Introdattion, page 3a. 
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POEMS OF PEACE AND WAR 


WAR. 


WAR FOR THE SAKE OF PEACE. 

FROM “BRITANNIA." 

O' FIRST of human “blessings, and supreme ! 
Fair Peace I how lovely, how delightful thou ! 
By whose wide tie the kindred sons of men 
Like brothers live, in amity combined 
And unsuspicious faith ; while hone.st toil 
Gives every joy, and to those joys a right 
“Which idle, barbarous rapine but usurps. 

Pure is thy reign. 

“What would not, Peace ! the patriot bear for 
thee? 

What painful patience ? What incessant care ? 
What mixed anxiety ? What sleepless toil ? 
E’en from the rash protected, what reproach ? 
For he thy value knows ; thy friendship he 
To human nature : but the better thou, 

The richer of delight, sometimes the more 
Inevitable war, — when niffiau force 
Awakes the fiiiy of an injured state. 

E’en the good patient man whom reason rules. 
Roused by bold insult and injurious rage. 

With sharp aud sudden check the astonished sous 
Of violence confounds ; firm as his cause 
His bolder heart ; in awful justice clad ; 

His eyes efifulging a peculiar fire : 

And, as he charges through the prostrate war. 
His keen arm teaches faithless men no more 
To dare the sacred vengeance of the just. 

Then ardent rise ! 0, great in vengeance rise ! 
O’ertiim the i)roud, teach rapine to restore ; 
And, as you ride sublimely round the world. 
Make every vessel stoop, make every state 
At once their welfare and their duty know. 

James Thomson. 


WAR. 

An ! whence yon glare. 
That fires the arch of heaven ^ — that dark-red 
. smoke 

Blotjb^ tljo silver moon ? The stars are quenched 


1 In darkness, and pure and spangling snow 
I Gleams faintly thi’ough the gloom that gathers 
round ! 

• Hai*k to that roar, whose swift and deafening 

* peals 

In countless echoes through the mountain.^ ring, 
Startling pale midnight on her starry throne ! 
Now swells the intermingling din ; the jar 
Frequent and frightful of the bursting bomb ; 
The falling beam, the shriek, the groan, the 
shout. 

The ceaseless clangor, and the rush of men 
Inebriate with rage ; — loud, and more loud 
The discord grows; till pale death shuts the 
scene, 

And o’er tlie conqueror and the eoncpiered draws 
His cold and bloody shroud. — Of all the men 
Whom day’s departing beam saw blooming there. 
In proud aud vigorous health ; of all the hearts 
That beat with anxious life at sunset there. 

How few survive, how few are beating now ! 

All is deep silence, like the fearful calm 
That slumbers in the storm’s portentous pause ; 
Save when the fi*antic wail of widowed love 
Comes shuddering on the blast, or the faint moan 
With which some soul bursts from the frame of 
clay 

Wrapt round its struggling powers. 

The giuy mom 

Dawns on the mournful scene ; the sulphurous 
smoke 

Before the icy wind slow rolls away. 

And the bright beams of frosty morning dance 
Along the spangling snow. There tracks of blood 
Even to the forest’s depth, and scattered aims. 
And lifeless warriors, whose hard lineaments 
Death’s self could change not, mark the dreadful 
path 

Of the outsallying victors ; far behind. 

Black ashes note where their pi-otid city stood. 
Within yon forest is a gloomy glen, — 

Each tree which guaf^ its darkness firom the 
day 

Waves o'er a warrior’s tomb. 
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War is the statesman’s game, the priest’s delight, 
The lawyer’s jest, the hii-ed assassin’s trade, 

And to those royal murderers whose mean thrones 
Are bought by crimes of treacheiy and gore. 

The bread they eat, the staff on which they lean. 
Guards, garbed in blood-red livery, surround 
Their palaces, participate the crimes 
That force defends, and from a nation’s rage 
Secure the crown, which all the curses reach 
That famine, frenzy, woe, and penury breathe. 
These are the hired bravos who defend 
The tyrant's throne. 

PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 


BATTLE OF THE ANGELS. 

FROM " PARADISE LOST/' BOOK VL j 

THE ARRAY. 

Now went forth the mom, 
Such as in highest heaven, arrayed in gold 
Empyreal ; from before her vanished night. 

Shot through with orient beams ; when all the 
plain 

Covered with thick embattled siiuadrons bright, 
Chariots, and flaming arms, and fiery steeds, 
Reflecting blaze on blaze, first met his view. 

The apostate in his sun-bright chariot sat, 

Idol of majesty divine, enclosed 
With flaming chemhim, and golden shields ; 
Then lighted from his gorgeous throne, for now 
’Twixt host and host hut narrow space was left, 
A di'eadful interval, and front to front 
Presented stood in terrible array 
Of hideous length : before the cloudy van, 

On the rough edge of battle ere it joined, 

Satan, with vast and haughty strides advanced, 
Came toweling, armed in adamant and gold. 

THE CONFLICT. 

Michael bid sound 

The archangel trumpet ; through the vast of 
heaven 

It sounded, and the faithful armies rung 
Hosanna to the Highe.st : nor stood at gaze 
The adverse legions, nor less hideous joined 
The hoiTid shock. Now storming fury rose, 

And clamor, such as heard in heaven till now 
Was never ; arms on amior clashing brayed 
Horrible discord, and the madding wheels 
Of brazen chariots raged ; dire was the noise 
Of conflict ; overhead the dismal hiss 
Of fiery darts in flaming volleys flew. 

And flying vaulted either host with fire- 
So under fiery cope together mshed 
Both battles main, with ruinous assault 


And inextinguishable rage. All heaven 
Resounded j and had earth been then, all earth 
Had to her centre shook. 

Deeds of eternal fame 
Were done, but infinite : for wide wafs spread 
That war, and vai-ious: sometimes on finii gi'ouiid 
A standing fight, then, soaring on main wing, 
Tormented all the air ; all air seemed then 
Conflicting fire. 

Forthwith (behold the excellence, the power 
Which God hath in his mighty angels pliweil !> 
Their arms away they threw, and to the hills 
(For earth hath this variety from heaven, 

Of pleasure situate in hill and dale). 

Light as the lightning glimpse they ran, they 
flew, 

From their foundations loosening to and fro, 
They plucked the seated hills, with all their load, 
Rocks, waters, woods, and by the shaggy tops 
ITplifting bore them in their hands ; amaze, 

Be sure, and tenor, seized the rebel host, 

When coming towards them so dread they saw 
The bottom of the mountains upwai'd tinned, 

. . . . and on their heads 

Main promontories flung, which in the air 
Came shadowing, and oppressed whole legions 
aimed ; 

Their armor helped their harm, crushed in and 
bruised 

Into their substance pent, which wrought them 
pain 

Implacable, and many a dolorous groan ; 

Long stniggliiig underneath, ere they could wind 
Out of such prison, though spirits of purest light. 
Purest at first, now gross by sinning grown. 

The rest, in imitation, to like arms 

Betook them, and the neighboring hills uptore : 

So hills amid the air encountered hills, 

Hurled to and fro with jaculatiou dire, 

That undergreund they fought in dismal shade ; 
Infernal noise ! war seemed a civil game 
To this uproar ; horrid confusion heaped 
Upon confusion rose. 


THE VICTOR. 

So spake the Son, and into teiTor changed 
His coiintenanee too severe to be beheld, 

And full of wrath bent on his enemies. 

At once the four spread out their starry wings 
With dreadful shade contiguous, and the orbs 
Of his fierce chariot rolled, as with the sound 
Of torrent floods, or of a numereus host. 

He on his impious foes right onward drove, 
Gloomy as night : under his burning wheels 
The steadfast empyi*ean shook throughout, 
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All but the throne itself of God. Full soon 
Among them he arrived ; in his right hand 
( r rasping ten thousand thunders, which he sent 
Ilefore him, such as in their souls infixed 
Pliigues : they, astonished, all resistiinue lost, 

All courage ; down their idle weapons dropt ; 
O’er shields, and helms, and helniM heads he 
rode 

Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostmte, 

That wished the mountains now might be again 
Thrown on them, as a shelter from liis ire. 

Nor less on either side tempestuous fell 
II is anx)ws, from the fourfold- visaged Four 
Distinct with eyes, and from the living wheels 
Distinct alike with multitude of eyes ; 

One spirit in them ruled ; and every eye 
Glared lightning, and shot forth pernicious fire 
Among the accursed, that withered all their 
strength, 

And of their wonted vigor left them drained, 
Exhausted, spiritless, afHlcted, fallen. 

Yet half his strength he put not forih, hut 
checked 

His thunder in mid volley ; for he meant 
Not to destroy, but root them out of heaven : 
The overtlnwn he raised, and as a herd 
Of goats or timorous flock togetlier thronged, 
Drove them before him thunderstruck, pursued 
With terrors and with furies, to the bounds 
And crystal wall of heaven ; which, opening wide, 
Rolled inward, and a spacious gap disclosed 
Into the wasteful deep : the monstrous sight 
Struck them with horror backward, but far worse 
Urged them behind: headlong themselves they 
threw 

Down fi-om the verge of heaven ; eternal wrath 
Burnt after them to the bottomless pit. 

Milton. 


THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB. I 

FROM “HBBRBW MELOOIBS.’ | 

Tiiii: Assj^ian came down like the wolf on the 
fold, 

And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and 
gold; 

And the .sheen of their spears was like stars on 
the sea. 

When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep 
Galilee. 

Like the leaves of the forest when summer is 
green, 

That host with their banners at sunset were seen: 

lake the leaves of the forest when autumn hath 
blown, 

That host on the mon*ow lay withered and 
strown. 


For the Angel of Death spread his wings on tlie 
blast. 

And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed; 

iVnd the eyes of the sleepera waxed deadly and 
chill, 

And their hearts but once heaved, and forever 
grew still ! 

And there lay the steed with his nostril all wide, 

But through it there rolled not the breath of his 
pride ; 

And the foam of his gasping lay white on the 
turf, 

And cold as the spray of the rock-beating surf.' 

And there lay the rider distorted and pale, 

With the dew on his brow, and the rust on his 
mail ; 

And the tents were all silent, the banners alone, 

The lances unlifted, the trumpet unblown. 

And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail. 

And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal ; 

And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the 
sword, 

Hath melted like snow in the glance of the. Lord I 

Lord byrok. 


CATILINE TO THE ROMAN ARMY. 

FROM ••CATILINE,” ACT V. SC. 2, 

Sound all to arms ! {A flo%orish of trumpets. ) 
Call in the captains, — (To an officer.) 

I would speak with them ! 
{The ojffwer goes.) 

Now, Hope ! away, — and welcome gallant 
Death ! 

Welcome the clanging shield, the trumpet's 
yell.- 

Welcome the fever of the mounting blood, 

That makes wounds light, and battle's crimson 
toil 

Seem but a sport, — and welcome the cold bed, 
Where soldiers with their upturned faces lie, — 
And welcome wolf's and vulture’s hungiy throats. 
That make their sepulchres ! We fight to-night. 

{The soldiery enter.) 

Centurions ! all is ruined ! I disdain 
To hide the tmth from you. The die is thrown I 
And now, let each that wishes for long life 
Put up his sword, and kneel for peace to Rome. 
Ye all are free to go. What ! no man stirs ! 

Not one I a soldier’s spirit in you all ? 

Give me your hands 1 (This moistura in my eyes 
Is womanish, — 't will pass. ) My noble hearts ! 
Well have you chosen to die ! For, in my mind. 
The gi*ave is bettex- than o’ei’burdened life ; 
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Eertter the quick release of glorious wounds, 
Thau the eternal taunts of galling tongues ; 
Better the spear-head quivering in the heart, 
Than daily struggle against fortune’s curse , 
Better, in manhood’s muscle and high blood, 

To leap tho gulf, than totter to its etlge 
In poverty, dull pain, and base decay. 

Once more, 1 say, — are ye resolved i 

{The soldiers sTi^ut, “All! AH' *’) 
Then, each man to his tent, and take the aiiui 
That he would love to die in, — for, this Iwu ' , 
We storm the Consul's camp. A last farewt i ' 
(He takes their hands.) 

When next we meet, — we’ll have no time to Rh »k. 
How parting clouds a soldier’s countenance. 

Few as we are, we *11 rouse them with a peal 
That shall shake Pome \ 

Now to your cohorts* heads ; — the word s — 
Revenge J 

GEORGE CKtn.Y 


THE BALLAD OF AGINCOURT. 

Fair stood the wind for France, 
When we our sails advance. 

Nor now to prove our chance 
Longer will tarry ; 

But putting to the main. 

At Kause, the mouth of Seine, 

With all his martial train, 

Landed King Hany, 

And taking many a fort, 

Furaished in warlike sort, 

Marched towards Agincourt 
In happy hour, — 

Skirmishing day by day 
With those that stopped his way. 
Where the French general lay 
With all his power, 

Which in his height of pride, 

King Henry to deride, 

His ransom to provide 
. To the king sending ; 

Which he neglects the while. 

As from a nation vile, 

Yet, with an angry smile. 

Their fall portending. 

And turning to his men, 

, Quoth our brave Henry then : 
Though they to one be ten, 

1^ not aniiued ; 

Yet have we well hegun. 

Battles so bravely won 
Have ever to the sun 
By fame been raised. 


And for myself, quoth he, 

This my full rest shall be ; 
England ne’er mourn for me, 

Nor more esteem me, 

Victor I will remain, 

Or on this earth lie slain ; 

Never shall she sustain 
Loss to rede(>m me. 

Poitiers and Cressy tell, 

When most their pride did sw^ell. 
Under our swords they ioll; 

No less our skill is 
Than when our graiulsirc great, 
Claiming the regal seat. 

By many a warlike feat 

Lopped the French lilies. 

The Duke of York so dread 
The eager vaward led ; 

With the main Henry sped. 
Amongst his hcnclmicn, 
Excester had the rear, — 

A braver man not there ; 

0 Lord 1 how hot they were 
On the false Franclimen 1 

They now to fight are gone ; 

Armor on armor shone ; 

Drum now to dmm did groan, — 
To hear was wonder ; 

That with the. cries they make 
The very earth did .shako ; 

Trampet to trump(‘t .sp:«ke, 
Thunder to thundi-r. 

Well it thine age became, 

0 noble Erpingham I 
Which did tho signal aim 
To our hid forces ; 

When, from a meadow by, 

Like a storm, suddenly, 

The English archery 

Stinck the Fi-ench Iioi-scs 

With Spanish yew so strong, 
Arrows a cloth-yard long, 

That like to serpents stung, 
Piercing the weather ; 

None from his fellow stai‘t.s, 

But playing manly parts, 

And, like tme English he;irts, 
Stuck close together. 

When down tlijeir bows they threw, 
And forth their bilboes drew, 

And. on the Franch they flevr, 

Not one was tardy ; 


Arms were from shouldem sent ; 

Scalps to the teeth were rent ; 

Down the French peasants went ; 

Our men were hardy. 

This while our noble king, 

His broadsword brandishing, 

Down the French host did ding. 

As to o’erwhclm it ; 

And many a deep wound lent, 

His arms with blood besprent, 

And many a cruel dent 
Bruised his helmet. 

Glo'stcr, that duke so good, 

Next of the royal blood, 

For famous England stood 
With his bmve brother, 

Garence, in steel so bright, 

Though but a maiden knight, 

Yet in that furious fight 
Scarce such another. 

Wai-wick in blood did wsulo ; 

Oxford the foe invade, 

And cruel slaughter maile. 

Still as they itin up. 

Suffolk his axe did ply : 

Beaumont and Willoughby 
Bare them right doughtily, 

Ferrers and Fanhopo. 

Upon St. Crispin’s day 
Fonght was this noble fray. 

Which fame did not delay 
To England to carry ; 

0, when shall Engli.shmen 
With such acts fill a pen, 

Or England breed again 
Such a King Harry ? 

Michael. Drayton. 


THE KING TO HIS SOLDIERS BEFORE 
HARFLEUR. 

PROM "KING MBNRY V.," ACT HI. SC. i. 

Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 
once more ; 

Or elose the wall up with our English dead ! 

In peace, there ’s nothing so becomes a man, 

As modest .stillness, and humility ; 

But when the blast of war blows in our eara, 
Then imitate the action of the tiger ; 

Stiffen the sinews, summon up the blood, 
Disguiso fair nature with hard-favored rage ; 
Then lend tlio eye a temble aspect ; 

I^t it pry through the portage of the head, 


1 Like the brass cannon ; let the brow overwhelm it, 

I As fearfully as doth a galled rock 
O’erhang and jutty his confounded base, 

Swilled with the wild and wasteful ocean. 

Now set the teeth, and stretch the nostril wide ; 
i Hold hard the breath, and bend up every spirit 
I To his full height ! — On, on, you noblest 
English, 

Whose blood is fet from fathers of war-proof ! 
Fathers, that, Like so many Alexandei's, 

Have, in these parts, from iporii till even fought, 
And sheathed their swords for lack of argument. 
Dishonor not your mothers ; now attest. 

That those whom you called fatlxers, did beget 
you ! 

Be copy now to men of gi'osser blood, 

And teach them how to war 1 — And you, good 
yeomen, 

Whose limbs were made in England, show ii.s 
here 

The mettle of your pasture ; let us swear 
That you are worth your bireeding : which I 
doubt not ; 

For there is none of you so mean and base, 

That Ixath not noble lustre in your eyes. 

I see you stand like greyhounds in the slips, 
Sti*aiuiug upon the start. The game ’s afoot ; 
Follow your spirit : and, upon this charge, 

Cry — God for Harry! England! and wSiiiiit 
George I 

SHAKB5PE<M:K. 


OF THE WARRES IN IRELAND. 

FROM " EPIGRAMS,” BOOK IV. BP. 6, 

I PRAISED the speech, but cannot now abide it, 
That waiTe is sweet to those that have not trvM it; 
For I have proved it now and plainly see ’t, 

It is so sweet, it maketh all things sweet. 
Athome Canariewines and Greek grow lothsouio; 
Here milk is nectar, water tasteth toothsome. 
There without baked, rost, boyl’d, it is nochcere ; 
Bisket wo like, and Bonny Clabo hem. 

There we complaiue of one wan rested diick ; 
Here meat worse cookt ne're makes iis sick. 

At home in silken span'ers, beds of Down, 

We scant can rest, but still tosse up and down ; 
Here we can sleep, a saddle to our pillow, 

A hedge the Curtaine, Canopy a Willow. 

There if a child but cry, 0 wlxat a spite ! 

Here we can brook three larums in one niglit. 
There homely rooms must be perfumed with 
Roses ; 

Here match and powder ne*re offend our noses. 
There from a storm of rain we run like Pullets ; 
Here we stand fast against a showre of bullets. 
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Lo, then how greatly their opinions erre, 

That think there is no great delight in warre ; 
But yet for this, sweet warre, lie be thy debtor, 
I shall forever love my home the bettor, 

SIK JOHN HARRINGTON. 


THE HEART OF THE BRUCE. 


It was upon an April mom, 

While yet the frost lay hoar. 

We heard Lord James’s bugle-hom 
Sound by the rooky shore. 

Then down we went, a hundred knights, 

All in our dark array, 

And flung our armor in the ships 
That rode within the bay. 

We spoke not as the shore grew less, 

But gazed in silence back, 

Where the long billows swept away 
The foam behind our track. 

And aye the purple hues decayed 
Upon the fading hill, 

And but one heart in all that ship 
Was tranquil, cold, and still. 

Tlie good Lord Douglas paced the deck. 

And 0, his face was wan 1 
Unlike the flush it used to wear 
IVhen in the hattle-van. — 

“ Come hither, come hither, my trusty knight, 
Sir Simon of the Lee ; 

There is a freit lies near my soul 
I fain would tell to thee. 

** Thou know’st the wonls King Robert spoke 
Upon his dying day ; 

How he bade take his noble heart 
And carry it far away ; 

“ And lay it in the holy soil 
Where once the Saviour trod, 

Since he might not hear the blessed Cross, 

Nor strike one blow for God. 

“ Last night as in my bed I lay, 

I, dreamed a dreary dream : — 

Methought I saw a Pilgrim stand 
In the moonlight's quivering beam. 

His robe was of the azure dye, 

Snow-white his scattered hairs. 

And even such a cross he bore 
As good St. Andrew bears. 


« * Why go ye forth, Lord .) times,’ he said, 
‘With spkr and belted brand? 

Why do you take its dearest pledge 
From this our Scottish land ? 

“ ‘ The sultry breeze of Galilee 
Creei>s through its gi’oves of jiahn, 

The olives on the Holy Mount 
Stand glittering in the calm. 

“ ‘But’tis not there that Scotland’s heart 
.^a.ill rest, by God’s decree, 

Till the gi'eat angel calls the dead 
To rise freni eaith and sea ! 

“ ‘ Lord James of Douglas, mark my rede 
That heart shall pass once more 
In fieiy fight against the foe, 

As it was wont of yore. 

“ * And it shall pass beneath the Cross, 
And save King Robert’s vow ; 

But other hands shall hear it back, 

Not, Janies of Douglas, thou ! ’ 

“Now, by thy knightly faith, 1 pray. 

Sir Simon of the Lee, — 

For truer friend had never man 
Tliaii thou hast been to me, — 

“ If ne’er upon the Holy Land 
’Tis mine in life to tread. 

Bear thou to Scotland’s kindly earth 
The relics of her dead. ” 

The tear was in Sir Simon’s eye 
As he wmng the warrior’s hand, - 
“ Betide me weal, betide me woe, 

I ’ll hold by thy command. 

“ But if in battle-front, Lord Janies, 

’T is ours once more to ride, 

Nor force of man, nor craft of fiend, 

Shall cleave me frem thy side ! ” 

And aye we sailed and aye we sailed 
Across the weary sea, 

Until one mom the coast of Spain 
Rose grimly on our lee. 

And as we rounded to the port, 

Beneath the watch-tower’s wall, 

We heard the clash of the atabals, 

And tlie trampet’s wavering call. 

“ Why sounds yon Eastern music hero 
So wantonly and long, 

And whose the crowd of armM men 
That round yon standard throng?” 
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“ The Moors have come from Africa 
To spoil and waste and slay, 

And King Alonzo of Castile 
Iilust fight with them to-d«T.y.” 

“Now shame it were," ciied good Lord James, 
“Shall never be said of me 
That I and mine have turned aside 
From the Cross in jeopardie ! 

“ Have down, have down, my men*v men all,— 
Have down unto the plain ; 

We ’ll let the Scottish lion loose 
Within the fields of Spain ! ” 

“ Now welcome to me, noble lord, 

Thou and thy stalwart power ; 

Dear is the sight of a Christian knight, 

Who comes in such an hour ! 

“ Is it for bond or faith you come, 

Or yet for golden fee ? 

Or bring ye France’s lilies here, 

Or the flower of Burgundie ? ’* 

“ Ood greet thee well, thou valiant king, 

Thee and thy belted peers, — 

Sir Janies of Douglas am I called. 

And these are Scottish spears. 

“ We do not fight for bond or plight, 

Nor yet for golden fee ; 

But for the sake of our blessed Lord, 

Who died upon the tree. 

“ We bring our great King Robert’s heart 
Acress the weltering wave. 

To lay it in.the holy soil 
Hard by the Saviouris grave. 

“ Tmo pilgrims we, by land or sea, 

Whore danger bars the way ; 

And therefore are we hero. Lord King, 

To ride with thee this day ! ” ' 

Th(^ King has bent his stately head, 

And the tears were in his eyiie, — 

“ ( iod's blessing on thee, noble knight, 

For this breve thought of thine ! 

“ 1 know thy name full well, Lord James ; 

And honored may 1 be, 

That those who fought beside the Bruce 
Should fight this day for me ! 

‘*Take thou the leading of the van, 

And charge the Moors amain ; 

There is not such a lance as thiue 
In all the host of Spain ! " 


The Douglas turned towards us then, 

0, but his glance was high ! — 

“There is not one of all my men 
But is as bold as I. 

“ There is not one of all my knights 
But bears as true n spear, — 

Then onward, Scottish gentlemen, 

And think King Robert ’s here ! ’’ 

The trumpets blew, the cross-holts flew, 

The arrows flashed like flame. 

As spur ill side, and spear in rest. 

Against the foe we came. 

And many a bearded Saracen 
Went down, both home and man ; 

For through tlieir ranks we rode like corn, 

So furiously we ran ! 

But in behind our path they closed. 

Though fain to let us through, 

For they were forty thousand men, 

And we were wondrous few. 

We might not see a lance’s length, 

So dense was their array, 

But the long fell sweep of the Scottish blade 
Still held them hard at bay. 

“Make in ! make in ! " Lord Douglas cried — 
“ Make in, my brethren dear I 
Sir William of St. Clair is down ; 

We may not leave him here ! ” 

But thicker, thicker grew the swarm, 

And sharper shot the rain, 

And the horses reared amid the press, 

But they would not charge again. 

“ Now Jesu help thee," said Dol’d James, 

“ Thou kind and true St. Clair ! 

An’ if 1 may not bring thee oIT, 

1 ’ll die beside thee there ! " 

Then in hiJj stirraps up he stood, 

So lion-like and bold, 

And held the precious heart aloft, 

All ill its case of gold. 

He flung it from him, far ahead. 

And never s]^)ake be more, 

But — “ Pass thou first, thou dauntless heart, 
As thou weit wont of yore 1 ’’ 

Tlie roar of fight rese fiercer yet, 

And heavier still the stour, 

Till the apeare of Spain eauic shivering in, 
Ami swept away the Moor. 
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** Now pmised be God, the day is won ! 

They fly, o’er flood and fell, — 

Why dost thou draw the rein so hard, 

Good knight, that fought so well ' ” 

“ O, ride ye on, Lord King ! ” he .said, 
“And leave the dead to me, 

For I must keep the dreariest watch 
That ever I shall dree ! 

“ There lies, above his master’s heart, 

The Douglas, stark and grim ; 

And woe is me I should be here, 

Not side by side with him ! 

“ The world grows cold, my arm is old, 
And thin my lyart hair, 

And all that I loved best on earth 
Is stretched before me there. 

“ O Bothwell banka, that bloom so bright 
Beneath the sun of May 1 
The heaviest doud that ever blew 
Is bound for you this day. 

** And Scotland ! thou mayst veil thy head 
In sorrow and in pain 
The sorest stroke upon thy brow 
Hath fallen this day in Spain ! 

“ We T1 bear them back unto our ship, 

Wc *11 bear them o’er the sea. 

And lay them in the hallowed earth 
Within our own countrie. 

“ And be thou strong of heart, Lonl King, 
For this I tell thee sure, 

The sod that drank the Douglas’ blood 
Shall never bear the Moor 1 ” 

The King he lighted from his horse, 

He flung Ixis brand away. 

And took the Douglas by the hand. 

So stately as he lay. 

“God give thee i-estj.thou valiant soul 1 
That fought so well for Spam ; 

1 ’d rather half my land were gone, 

So thou wert here again ■! ” 

We bore the good Loi-d James away, 

And the priceless heaii; we bore, 

And heavily we steemd our ship 
Towaids the Scottish shore. 

No welcome gi*eeted our retuni, 

Nor clang of martial tread, 

Blit all were dumb and hushed as death 
Before tlie mighty dead. 


We laid our chief in Douglas Kirk, 

The heart in fair Mdrose ; 

And wofiil men were we that day, — 

God grant their souls repose ! 

William Edmunost«j\e Avtoun 


HOTSPUR’S DESCRIPTION OF A FOP. 

FROM “ KING HF.NRY IV.," PART 1. ACT 1. SC. 

But I remember, when the fight was done, 

When I was dry with rage and extreme toil, 
Breathless and laint, leaning upon my swoid, 
Came there a certain lord, neat, trimly dressed, 
Fresh as abridegi’oom ; and his chin, new reaped, 
Showed like a stubble-land at harvest-home ; 

He was perfumfed like a milliner ; 

And ’twixt his finger and his thumb he held 
A pounoet-box which ever and anon 
He gave his nose, and took ’t away again ; — 
Who, therewith angry, when it next camo there, 
Took it in snuff: —and still he smiled and talked ; 
And, as the soldiers bore dead bodies by, 

He called them untaught knaves, unmannerly, 
To bring a slovenly unhandsome corse 
Betwixt the wind and his nobility. 

With many holiday and lady terms 
He questioned me ; among the rest, demamled 
My iwisoners in your majesty’s behalf. 

I tlien, all smarting, with my wounds being eoM, 
To be so pestered with a popinjay, 

I Out of my grief and my impalionce. 

Answered neglectiugly, I know not what, — 

He should, or he should not ; for he made me mad 
To see him shine so* brisk, and smell so sweet. 
And talk so like a waiting gentlewoman, 

Of guns, and drums, and wouncip, — God save 
the mark 1 — 

And telling me, the sovereign’st thing on earth 
Was pamiaceti for an inwm^ bruise ; 

And that it was great i)ity, so it was, 

That villanons saltpetre should be digged 
Out of the bowels of the harmless earth, 

Which many a good tall fellow had destroywl 
So cowardly, and, but for these vile guns, 

He would himself have been a soldier. 

SHAKRSPRARR. 


HUDI BRAS’ SWORD AND DAGGER. 

FROM •• HUDIBKAS," PART I. 

His puissant sword unto his side 
Near his undaunted heart was tied, 

Witli basket hilt that would hold broth, 
And serve for fight and dinner both. 

In it he melted lead for bullets 
To slioot at foes, and sometimes pullets, 
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To whom he hore so fell a grutch 
He ne’er gave quarter to any such. 

The trenchant blade, Toledo trusty. 

For want of fighting was grown rusty, 

And ate into itself, for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 

The peaceful scabbard, where it dwelt, 

The luncor of its edge had felt ; 

For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoui*ed, it was so manful ; 

And so niuch scorned to lurk in case. 

As if it durst not show its face. 

This sword a dagger had, his page, 

That was but little for his age, 

And therefore waited on him so 
As dwarfs unto knight-ermrits do. 

It was a serviceable dudgeon, 

Either for fighting or for drudging. 

When it had stabbed or broke a head, 

It would scrape trenchers or chip bread, 
Toast cheese or bacon, though it were 
To bait a mouse>trap ’t would not care ; 

’T would make clean .shoes, and in the earth 
Set leeks and onions, and so fortli : 

It had been ’prentice to a brewer, 

Where this and more it did endure ; 

But left the trade, as many more 
Have lately done on the same score. 

Dr. Samuel butlbr. 


THE LORD OP BUTRAGO. 

FROM THE SPANISH. 

** Youft horse is faint, my King, my Lord ! your 
gallant horse is sick, — 

His limbs are tom, his breast is gored, on his 
eye the film is thick ; 

Mount, mount on mine, 0, mount apace, I pmy 
thee, mount and fiy ! 

Or in my arms I’ll lift your Grace, — their 
trampling hoofs are nigh ! 

“ My King, my King ! you ’re wounded sora, — 
the blood runs from your feet ; 

But only lay a hand before, and X ’ll lift you to 
your seat ; 

Mount, Juan, for they gather fast 1 — I hear 
their coining cry, — 

Mount, momit, and ride for jeopardy, — I ’ll save 
you though I die ! 

Stand, noble steed ! this hour of need, —be 
gentle as a lamb ; 

1 *)1 kiss the foam from off thy mouth, •“ thy 
master dear I am, — 


Mount, J uan, mount ; whate’er betide, away the 
bridle fling. 

And plunge the rowels in his side. — My horse 
shall save my King ! 

“Nay, never speak ; my siras. Lord King, re- 
ceived their land from yours, 

And joyfully their blood shall spiing, so be it 
thiiie secures ; 

If I should fly, and thou, my King, be found 
among the dead. 

How could 1 stand ’mong gentlemen, such scorn 
on my gi‘ay head ? 

“Castile’s proud dames shall never point the 
finger of disdain, 

And say them’s one that ran away when our 
good loixls were skin ! 

I leave Diego in your care, — you’ll fill his 
fathers place ; 

Strike, strike the spur, and never sparei, — God's 
blessing on your Grace ! ” 

So spake the brave Montahez, Butrago’s lord was 
he ; 

And turned him to the coming host in steadfast- 
ness and glee ; 

He flung himself among them, as they came down 
tiio hill, — 

He died, God wot ! but not before his sword had 
drunk its fill. 

Translation of John Gibson Lockhart. 


PLODDEN FIELD. 

FROM " MARMION," CANTO VL 

{The battle was foug^ht in September, 1513, between the forces of 
En{;land and Scotland. The latter were worsted, and KinR Janieti 
slain with eight thousand of hU men. Lord Surrey commanded the 
English troops.! 

A ACOMENT then Lord Marxmon stayed, 

And bi-eathed his steed, his men arrayed, 

Then forward moved his hand. 

Until, Lord Surrey’s rear-gu^rd won, 

He halted by a cross of stone, 

That, on a hillock standing lone, 

Did all the field command. 

Hence might they see the full aiTay 
Of either host for deadly fray ; 

Their marshalled lines stretched east and west, 
And fronted north and south, 

And distant salutation past 
From the loud cannon-mouth ; 

Not in the close successive rattle 
That breathes the voice of modem battle, 

But slow and far between. — 
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The hillock gained, Lord Marmiou stayed : 
“ Here, by this cross,” he gently oaid, 
“You well may view the scece ; 

Here shalt thou tarry, lovely Clare : 

0, think of Marmion in thy praye*' ! — 
Thou wilt not ? — well, — no less my care 
Shall, watchful, for thy weal prepare. — 
You, Blount and Eustace, are her guard. 
With ten picked archers of my tram ; 
With England if the day go hard. 

To Berwick speed aniaiu, — 

But, if we eonq[uei*, cruel maid. 

My spoils shall at your feet be laid. 

When here we meet again.” 

He waited not for answer there, 

And would not mark the maid’s despair. 
Nor hoed the discontented look 
Fi*om either squire : but spurred amain, 
And, dashing through the battle-plain, 

His way to Surrey took. 

.Blount and Fitz-Eustace rested still 
With Lady Clare upon the hill j 
On which {for far the day was spent) 

The western sunbeams now were bent. 

The cry they heard, its meaning knew, 
Could plain their distant comrades view < 
Sadly to Blount did Eustace say, 

** Unworthy office here to stay ! 

No hope of gilded spurs to-day. — 

But, see ! look up, — on Flodden bent 
The Scottish foe has tired his tent.” — 

And sudden, as he spoke, 

From the shaip ridges of the hill, 

All downwaid to the banks of Till 
Was wreathed in sable smoke. 

Volumed and vast, and TOlling far, 

The cloud enveloped Scotland’s war, 

As down the hill they broke ; 

Nor martial shout, nor minstrel tone, 
Announced their march ; their ti-ead filone, 
At times their warning trumpet blown, 

At times a stifled hum. 

Told England, from his mountaiu-tlirone 
King James did rushing come. — 

Scarce could they hear or see their foes. 
Until at weapon-point they close. — 

They close in clouds of smoke and dust, 
With sword-sway and with lance’s thrast ; 

And such a yell was there, 

Of sudden and portentous birth. 

As if men fought upon the earth 
And fiends in upper air : 

0, life and death were in the shout, 

Becoil and rally, charge and rout, 

And triumph and despair. 

Long looked the anxious squires ; their eye 
Could in the darkness naught descry. 


, At length the freshening western blast 
i Aside the shroud of battle cast ; 

' And, fii-st, the ridge of-mingled speara 
Above the brightening cloud appea-ra ; 

And in the smoke the pennons lie v, 

As in the storm the white sea-mew. 

Then marked they, dashing broad and far, 

The broken billows of the war, 

And plumbd crests of chieftains brave 
Floating like foam upon the wave ; 

But naught distinct they see ; 

Wide raged the battle on the plain ; 

Speais shook, and falchions flashed amain ; 

Fell England’s arrow-flight like rain ; 

C'rests rose, and stooped, and rose agiin, 

Wild and disorderly. 

Amid the scene of tumult, high 
They saw Lord Marmion’s falcon fly : 

And stainless TunstaU’s banner white, 

And Edmund Howard’s lion bright. 

Still bear them bravely in the fight ; 

Although against them come 
Of gallant Gordons many a one, 

And many a stubborn Highlandinan, 

And many a rugged Border clan, 

With Huntley and with Home. 

Far on the left, unseen the while, 

Stanley broke Lennox and Argyle ; 

Though there the western mountaineer 
Hushed with bare bosom on the spear, 

And flung the feeble targe aside, ' 

And with both hands the broadsword plioil, 

’T was vain : — But Fortune, on the right, 

With fickle smile, cheered Scotland’s light. 

Then fell that spotless banner white, 

The Howard’s lion fell ; 

Yet still Lord Marmion’s falcon flew 
With wavering flight, while fiercer grew 
Aiound the battle-yell. 

The Border slogan rent the sky 1 
A Home 1 a Gordon 1 was the cry : 

Loud were the clanging blows ; 

Advanced, — foreed back, — now low, now high, 
The pennon sunk and rose ; 

As bends the bark’s mast in the gale, 

When rent ni*e rigging, shrouds, and «uil. 

It wavered mid the foes. 

No longer Blount the view could bear : — ■ 

“ By heaven and all its saints, I swear, 

I will not see it lost ! 

Fits- Eustace, you with Lady Clare 
May bid your beads, and patter prayer, — 

I gallop to the host” 

And to the fray he rode amain, 

Followed by all the archer train. 

The ‘fiery youth, with despemte charge, 

Matle, for a space, an opening laige, — > 
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The rescued banner rose, 

But darkly closed the war around, 

Like pine-tree, rooted from the ground, 

It sunk among the foes. 

Then Eustace mounted too ; — yet stayed, 

As loath to leave the helpless maid, 

'When, fast as shaft can fly, 

Bloodshot his eyes, his nostrils spread, 

The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red, 

Loid Marmion’s steed rushed by ; 

And Eustace, maddening at the sight, 

A look and sign to Clara cast, 

To mark he would return in haste, 

Then plunged into the fight. 

Ask me not what the maiden feeds, 

Left in that dreadful hour alone ; 

Perchance her reason stoops or reels ; 
Perchance a courage, not her own. 

Braces her mind to desperate tone. — 

The scatteied van of England wheels ; — 

She only said, as loud in air 

The tumult roared, Is Wilton tliere ? — 

They fly, or, maddened by despair, 

Fight but to die, — ** Is Wilton there ? ” 
With that, straight up the hill there rode 
Two horaemen tlrenched with gore. 

And in their arras, a helpless load, 

A wounded knight they bore. 

His hand still strained the broken bmnd ; 

His arms were smeared with blood and sand. 
Bragged from among the horses* fe(‘t, 

With dinted shield, and helmet beat, 

The falcon-crest and plumage gone, 

Can that be haughty Mannion ! . . . . 

Young Blount his armor did unlace, 

And, gating on his ghastly face, 

Said, — “ By St. George, he ’s gone ! 

That spear-wound has our master sped, — 
And see the deep cut on his head ! 

Good night to Marmiou.*' — 

“ lJnnui*tnred Blount ! thy brawling cease : 
He opes his eyes,” said Eustace ; “ peace ! ’* 

When, doffed hia casque, ho felt free air, 
Around ’gan Mannion wildly stam : — 

** WheiHj ’s Harry Blount ? Fitz-Eustace whem ? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare I 
Redeem my pennon, — charge again ! 

Cry ■— * Marmion to the rescue I * — vain 1 
Last of my race, on battle-jdaiu 
That shout shall ne'er be heard again ! — 

Yet my last thought is England’s : — fly, 

To Dacre bear my signet-ring : 

Toll him his squadrons up to biing : — 
Fitz- Eustace, to Ijovd Surrey hie ; 


Tunstall lies dead upon the Held, 

His life-blood stains the spotless shield 
Edmuud is down ; — my life is reft ; — 
The Admiral alone is left. 

Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester cliarge, and Lancashire, 
Full upon Scotland’s central host, 

Or victory and England ’s lost. — 

Must I bid twice 'I — hence, varlets ! fly 
Leave Marmion here alone — to die.” 
They parted, and alone he lay : 

Clare drew her from the sight away, 

Till ijain wrung forth a lowly moan. 

And half he murmured, — “ Is there none. 
Of all my halls liave nurst, 

Page, squire, or gi’oom, one cup to bring. 
Of blessed water from the spring, 

To slake my dying thirst ? ’* 

0 woman ! in our hours of ease, 

Uncoi'tain, coy, and hard to please, 

And variable as the shade 

By the light quivering aspen made ; 

When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A ministering angel thou ! — 

Scarce were the piteous accents said, 

When, with the Baron's casque, the maid 
To the nigh streamlet ran ; 

Forgot were hatred, wrongs, and fears ; 

The plaintive voice alone she hoars, 

Sees but the dying man. 

She stooped her by the runnel’s side, 

But in abhorrence backwanl drew ; 

For, oozing from the mountain’s side, 
Where raged the war, a dark-red tide 
Was curdling in the streamlet blue, 
Where shall she turn ! — behold her mark 
A little fountain cell, 

Where water, clear as diamond-siiark, 

In a stone basin fell. 

Above, some half-worn lettei’s say, 

hrrarg; gilgrim* hrink* anU* grag* 
iFor* tfjz* feinii* soul* of* Sgbil* ffireg* 
^Hijo* built* tf)is* crass* anh* hicll* 
She flUetl the holm, and back she hied, 
And with surprise and joy espied 
A monk supposing Marmion’s head ; 

A pious man whom duty brought 
To dubious verge of battle fought, 

To shrive the dying, bless tlie dead. 

Beep drank Lord Marmion of the wave, 
And, as she stooped his brow to lave, — 

** Is it the hand of Clare,” he said, 

Or injured Constance, bathes my head ? ’* 
Then, as remerabi’ance i-ose, — 

“ Speak not to me of shrift or prayer ! 

I must redress her woes. 
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Short space, few words, are mine to spare ; 
Forgive and listen, gentle Clare ! ” — 

•‘Alas 1 ” she said, “the while, — 

O, think of your immortal weal ! 

In vain for Constance is your zeal ; 

She — died at Holy Isle.”— 

Lord Marmion started from the ground, 

As light as if he felt no wound ; 

Though in the action burst the tide 
In torrents from his wounded side. 

“ Then it was truth I ” he said, — “I knew 
That the dark presage must be true. — 

I would the Fiend, to whom belongs 
The vengeance due to all her wrongs, 

Would spare me but a day ! 

For wasting fire, and dying groan, 

And priests slain on the altar stone, 

Might bribe him for delay. 

It may not he 1 — this dizzy trance, — 

Curse on yon base marauder's lance, 

And doubly cursed my failing hi-and ! 

A sinful heart makes feeble hand.” 

Then, fainting, down on earth he sunk, 
Supported by trembling monk. 

With fruitless labor, Clara bound, 

And .strove to stanch the gushing wound : 

The monk, with unavailing cares, 

PIxhausted all the Church’s prayers. 

Ever, he said, that, close and near, 

A lady’s voice was in his ear. 

And that the priest he could not hear, 

For that slie ever sung, 

“ III ike losA fHxttUf harm doiOTi hy theflyiiMf, 
Where mangles toar*s ratUe with groans of the 
dying ! ” 

So the notes mng : — 

“ Avoid thee. Fiend 1 — with cruel hand, 

Sliake not the* dying sinner’s sand ! — 

O, look, my son, upon yon sign 
Of the Redeemer's grace diviue : 

O, think on faith and bliss ! — 

By many a death-bed I have been, 

And many a sinner's parting seen, 

But never aught like this.” 

The war. that for a space did fail. 

Now trebly thuudeiiog swelled the gale. 

And — Stanley ! was the cry : — 

A light on Marmion’s visage spread. 

And fifed his glazing eyo ; 

With dying hand above his head 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 

And shouted “ Victory ! — 

< liaige, Chester, chaige ! On, Stanley, on ! ” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


BEAL* AN DHUINE. 

FROM “THE LADV OP THfc LAKE,’* CANTO Vi. 

There is no breeze upon the fern, 

No ripple on the lake, 

Upon her eyrie nods the erne. 

The deer has sought the brake ; 

The small birds will not sing aloud, 

The springing trout lies still, 

So darkly glooms yon thunder-cloud, 

That swathes, as with a purple shroud, 
Beuledi’s distant hill. 

Is it the thunder’s solemn sound 
That mutters deep and dread, 

Or echoes from the groaning gi’ound 
The wairior’s measured tread ? 

Is it the lightning's quivering glance 
That on the thicket streams, 

Or do they flash on spear and lance 
The sun's retiring beams ? 

1 see the. dagger crest of Mar, 

I see the Moray’s silver star 
Wave o’er the cloud of Saxon war, 

That up the lake comes winding far I 
To hero bound for battle strife, 

Or bard of martial lay, 

*T were worth ten years of peaceful life. 

One glance at their array ! 

Tlieir light-armed archere far and near 
Surveyed the tangled ground. 

Their centre ranks, with pike and sxiear, 

A twilight forest frowned, 

Their barhM horsemen, in the rear. 

The stSra battalia crowned. 

No cymbal clashed, no clarion rang, 

Still were the pipe and drum ; 

Save heavy tread, and armor’s clang, 

The sullen march was dumb. 

There breathed no wind their crosts to shake. 

Or wave theii* flags abroad ; 

Scarce, tlie frail aspen seemed to quake, 

That shadowed o'er their road. 

Their vaward scouts no tidings bring, 

CaR rouse no lurking foe, 

N or sjiy a tiuce of living thing, 

Save when they stin-ed the roe ; 

The host moves like a deep sea wave, 

Where rise no rocks its pride to brave, 

High swelling, dark, and slow. 

The lake is iiassed, and now they gain 
A narrow and a broken plain, 

Before the Trosacli’s lugged jaws ; 

And here the horee and speaiiucn xiause, 
VHiile, to exxilore tlie dangerous glen, 

Dive through the pass the archer men. 
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At once there rose so wild a yell 
Within that dark and narrow dell, 

As all the fiends, from heaven that fell, 

Had pealed the "banner cry of hell ! 

Forth from the pass in tumult driven, 

Like chaff before the wind of heaven, 

The archery appear : 

For life ! for life ! their flight they ply — 

And shriek, and shout, and battle-cry, 

And plaids and bonnets waving high. 

And broailswords flashing to tlxe sky, 

Ai*^ maddening in the rear. 

Onward they drive, in dreadful race, 

Pursuers and pursued ; 

Before that tide of flight and chase, 

How shall it keep its rooted })lace, 

The spearmen’s twilight wood ? 

■— “Down, down,*’ cried Mar, “your lances down ! 

Bear back both friend and foe ! ” 

Like reeds before the tempest’s frown. 

That serried grove of lances brown 
At once lay levelled low ; 

And closely slioiildoring side to side. 

The bristling ranks the onset bide. — 

We’ll (piell the savage mountaineer, 

As their Tinchel * cows the game ; 

Tliey come as fleet tis forest deer, 

We ’ll drive them back as tame.” 

Bearing before them, in their course, 

'ITie relics of the archer force, 

Like wave with crest of sparkling foam, 

Bight onwaid did Clan-Alpine come. 

Above the tide, each broadsword bright 
^V’as bimidishing like beam of light, 

Each targe was dark below ; 

And with the ocean’s mighty 'swing, 

When heaving to the tempest’s wing, 

They hurled them on the foe. 

T heaid the lance’s shivering crash, 

As when the whirlwind rands the ash ; 

I heard the hroadswoid’s deadly clang, 

As if a hundrad anvils rang ' 

But Moray wheeled his rearwaid rank 
Of horsemen on Clau-Ali>iue’.s flank — 

** My bannerman, advance ! 

I see,” he cried, “ their columns shake. 

Now, gallants ! for your ladies’ sake, 

Ul>oa them with the lance ! ” 

'rUe horsemen dashed among the rout, 

As deer broak through the broom ; 

Their steeds aro stout, their swords are out, 
They soon make lightsome room. 

(’Ian- Alpine’s best are backwai-d borae— - 
Where, where was Roderick then ? 

One blast upon bis bugle-horn 
Were worth a thousand men I 

• A circle of uportsmen, surrounding ihi iecr. 


And refluent through the pass of fear 
The battle’s tide was poured ; 

"Vanished the Saxon’s struggling spear, 
Vanished the mountain sword. 

^Vs Bracklinn's chasm, so black and steep. 
Receives her roaring linn, 

.Vs the dark caverns of the deep 
Suck the wild whirlpool in, 

So did the deep and darksome pass 
Devour the battle’s mingled mass ; 

None Unger now upon the plain, 

Save those who ne’er shall fight again. 

Sir Walter Scx>tt. 


WATERLOO. 

PROM “CHILDB HAROLD." CAN'TO UL 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s ciipital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lam^is shone o’er fair women and brave 
men ; 

A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell, 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again, 
And all went meiry as a marriage-bell ; 

But hush ! hark ! a deep sound strikes like a 
rising knell ! 

Did ye not heai it?— No; ’twas but the 
wind, 

Or the car rattling o’er the stony sti*eet ; 

On with the dance ! let joy be uiiconflned ! 

• No sleep till morn, when Youth and Pleasuro 
meet 

To chose the glowing Hours with flying feet, — 
But, hark ! — that heavy sound breaks in once 
more, 

As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

And nearer, clearer, deadlier tliau before ! 

Arm ! arm ! it is— it is — the cannon’s opening 
roar ! 

Within a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick's fated chieftain ; he did hear 
That sound the firat amidst the festival, 

And caught its tone with Death's ]>roplietic 
ear ; 

And when they smiled because he deemed it 
near, 

His heart more truly knew that peal too well 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier, 
And roused the vengeance blood alone could 
quell ; 

He rushed into the field, and, foremost fighting, 
frll. 
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Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro, 
And gathering tears, and ti’emhlings of dis- 
tress, 

And cheeks all pale which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the inraise of their own loveliness ; 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking 
sighs 

■Which ne’er might be repeated : who would 
guess 

Tf evermore should meet those mutual eyes 
Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could 
rise ! 

And there was mounting in hot haste ; the 
steed. 

The musteringsquadron, and the clattering car, 
Went pouring forward with impetuoirs speed, 
And swiftly forming in the ranks of war ; 

And the deep thunder peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming drum 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 
While thronged the citizens with ten'or dumb. 
Or whispering with white lips, — ** The foe ! they 
come I they come ! " 

And wild and high the '' Canreron’s gathering 
rose. 

The war-note of Lochiel, which Albyn’s hills 
Have heai-d, — and heard, too, have her Saxon 
foes : 

How iu the noon of night that pibroch thrills 
Savage and shrill ! But with the breath which 
fills 

Their mountain pil)e, so fill the mountaineere 
With the fiei-ce native daring which instills . 
The stirring memory of a thousand years, 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, rings iu each clans- 
luau’s ears ! 

And Ardennes waves above them her green 
leaves, 

Dewy with uatuiVs tear-drops, as they ijass, 
Grieving, if aught inanimate e’er grieves, 

Over tho unreturning brave, — alas 1 
Era evening to be trodden like the glass 
Which now beneath them, but above shall giw 
In its next verdura, when tliis fiery mass 
Of living valor, railing on the foe, 

And burning with high hope, sliall moulder cold 
and low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life, 

Last eve in Beauty’s circle proudly gay, 

The midnight brought the signal sound of 
strife, 

Tlie mom the marshalling in arms, — the day 
Battle’s magnificently stem array ! 


The thunder-clouds close o’er it, which when 
rent 

The earth is covered thick with other clay. 
Which her own clay shall cover, heaped and 
pent, 

Rider and home, — friend, foe, — in one retl 
burial blent ! 

Their praise is hymned by loftier harps tliaii 
mine ; 

Yet one I would select from that proud tln-ong. 
Partly because they biencl me with his line, 
And partly that I did his sire some wronfc, 
And partly that bright names will hallow song ! 
And his was of the bravest, and when showered 
The death-bolts deadliest the thinned files 
along, 

Even where the thickest of war’s tempest 
lowered, 

They reached no nobler breast than thine, young, 
gallant Howard ! 

There have been tears and breaking hearts lor 
thee. 

And mine were nothing, had I such to give ; 
But when I stood beneath the fresh green tree. 
Which living waves where thou didst (‘ease to 
live. 

And saw around me the wide field revive 
With fruits and fertile promise, and the Si)i'iug 
Come forth her work of gladness to contrive, 
With all her reckless birds upon tlie wing, 

I turned from all she brought to those she could 
not bring. 

1 turned to thee, to thousaiuls, of whom eacli 
And one as all a ghastly gap did make 
In his own kind and kindred, whom to teach 
Forgetfulness w’ere mercy for their sake ; 

Tlie Archangel’s tmmp, not glory's, must 
awake 

Those wdiom they tliirst for ; though tho sound 
of Fame 

May for a moment soothe, it cannot slake 
The fever of vain longing, and the name 

So honored but assumes a stronger, bitterer clninu 

They mourn, but smile at length } and, smil- 
iug, mourn : 

The tree will wither long before it fall ; 

The hull drives on, though mastandsail be torn ; 
The raof-tree sinks, but inouldera on the hall 
In massy hoariness ; the mined wall 
{^tands when its wind-worn Imttlements are 
gone; ' • 

The bars survive the captive they entlmall ; 
The day drags through though storms keep out 
the suu ; 

Andthiis thelieart will braak, yet brokenly livoon; 
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Even as a broken mirror, which the glass 
In every fragment multiplies, and makes 
A thousand images of one tliat was 
The same, and still the more, the more it 
breaks ; 

And thus the heart will do which not for- 
sakes, 

Living in shattered guise, and still, and cold. 
And bloodless, with its sleepless sorrow aches. 
Yet withers on till all without is old, 

Showing no visible sign, for such thhigs are 
untold. 

LORD Byron. 


HOHENLINDEN. 

On Linden, when the sun was low. 

All bloodless lay the untrodden snow. 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

But Linden saw another sight 
When the drum boat, at dea<l of night, 
Commanding fires of deatli to light 
The darkness of her scenery. 

By torah and trumpet fast arrayed, 

Each horeeman drew his battle-blade, 

And furious every charger ueighed, 

To join the dreadful revelry. 

Then shook the hills with thunder riven, 
Then rushed the steed to battle driven, 
And louder than the bolts of heaven ' 

Far flashed the rad artillery. 

But redder yet that light shall glow 
On Linden's hills of stained snow, 

And bloodier yet the torrent flow 
Of Iser, rolling rapidly. 

’T is morn, but scarce yon level sun 
Can pierce the wai*-clouds, rolling dun, 
Where furious Frank and fiery Hun 
Shout in their sulphurous canopy. 

The combat deepens. On, ye brave, 

Who rush to glory, or the gi*ave ! 

Wave, Munich ! all thy banners wave, 
And charge with all thy chivalry 1 

Few, few shall part whore many meet 1 
The snow shall be their winding-sheet, 
And every turf beneath their feet 
Shall be a soldier’s sepulchre. 

Thomas Campbell. 


I INCIDENT OF THE FRENCH CAMP. 

j You know we French stormed Ratisboii : 

I A mile or so away, 
j On a little mound, Napoleon 
j Stood on our stoniiing-day ; 

, With neck out-thrust, you fancy how, 

Legs wide, aims locked behind, 

! As if to balance the prone brow, 

I Oppressive with its mind. 

! 

Just as perhaps he mused, “ My jilans 
I That soar, to earth may fall, 

I Let once my army-leader Lannes 
I Waver at yonder wall,” — 

' Out *twixt the battery-smokes there flcdv 
I A rider, bound on bound 
i Full-galloping ; nor bridle drew 
I Until he reached the mound. 

Then off there flung in smiling joy, 

And held himself erect 
By just his horse’s mane, a boy : 

You hardly could suspect 
(So tight he kept his lips compressed, 

Scarce any blood came through), 

You looked twice ere you saw his breast 
Was all but sliot in two. 

I “Well,” cried he, “ Emperor, by God’s grace 
I We ’ve got you Ratisbon ! 

I The marshal ’s in the market-place, 

I And you ’ll be there anon 
* To see your tiag-bird flap his vans 
Where I, to heart’s desire, 

Perched him ! ” The chief’s eye flashed ; his j»lans 
Soared np again like Are. 


The chief’s eye flashed ; but presently 
Softened itself, os sheathes 
A film the mother-eagle’s eye 
When her bruised eaglet breathes : 

“You ’re womided ! ” “ Nay,” his soldier’s pride 
Touched to the quick, he said : 

“ I *m killed, sire ! ” And, his chief beshle, 
Smiling, the boy fell dead. 

ROBERT BROWNINO. 


HOW THEY BROUGHT THE GOOD NEWS 
PROM GHENT TO AIX. 

I SPRANG to the stirrup, and Jons and he ; 

I galloped, Dirck galloped, .we galloped all three *. 
“ Good speed ! ” cried the watch as the gate- 
bolts undrew, 

“ Speed ! ” echoed the wall to us galloping 
through. 

Behind shut the iiostern, the lights sank to rest, 
And into tho midnight we galloped abreast. 
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Not a woi*!! to each other; we kept the gieat 
IJace, — 

Neck by neck, sti‘id«* by stride, never changing 
our place ; 

I turned in my saddle and made its girths tight, 
Then shortened each stirrup and set the pitiiie 
i-ight, 

Kebuckled tlie check-sti'ap, cliained slacker the 
bit, 

Nor galloped less steadily Roland a whit. 

'T was a moonset at starting ; but while we drew 
near 

Lokeren, the cocks crew and twilight dawnecl 
clear j 

At Boom a great yellow star came out to see ; 

At Diiffeld *t was morning as plain as could be ; 
And frein Mecheln church-steeple we heard the 
half-cliime, — 

So Joris broke silence with ** Yet there is time ! ” 

At Aerschot up leaped of a sudden the suii, 

And against him the cattle stood black every one, 
To stare through the mist at us galloping past ; 
And 1 saw my stout galloper Roland at lust, 
With resolute shoulders, each butting away 
The haze, as some bluff river headland its spray ; 

And his low head and crest, just one sharp ear 
bent back 

For my voice, and the other pricked out on his 
track ; 

And one eye’s black intelligence, — ever that 
glance 

O’er its white edge at me, his own master, 
askance ; 

And the thick heavy spume-flakes, which aye 
and anon 

His flerce Ups shook upward in galloping on. 

By Hasselt, Dirck gioaned; and cried Joris, 

” Stay spur ! 

Your Rods galloped biavely, the fault’s not in 
her; 

We ’ll remember at Aix,” — for one heard the 
quick wheeze 

Of her chest, saw the stretched neck, and stag- 
gering knees, 

And sunk tail, and horrible heave of the flank. 

As down on her haunches she shuddered and sank. 

So we were left galloping, Joris and I, 

Past Loozand past Tongres, no cloud in the sky ; 
The bioad sun above laughed a pitiless laugh ; 
’Neath our feet bi’oke the brittle, bright stubble 
‘ like chaff; 

Till ovex* by Dalhem a dome-spire spraixg white, 
And “Gallop,” gasped Joris, “for Aix is in- 
sight!” [ 


** How they ’ll greet us ! ’’—and all in a moment 
his roan 

Rolled neck and croup over, lay dead as a stone 

And there was my Roland to bear the whole 
weight 

Of the nows which alone could save Aix from 
her fate, 

With liis nostrils like pits full of blood to the 
brim, 

And with circles of red for his eye-sockets* rim. 

Then I cast loose my buff-coat, each holster It^t 
fall, 

Shook off both my jack-boots, let go belt and uH, 

I Stood up iu the stirrup, leaned, patted his ear. 

Called my Roland his pet name, my horee witli- 
out peer, — 

Clapped my hands, laughed and sung, any tiui v, 
bad o,r good. 

Till at length into Aix Roland galloped and stuixl. 

And all I remember is, friends flocking round, 

As I sate with his head ’twixt my knees on the 
ground ; 

And no voice but was praising this Roland of 
mine, 

As 1 poured down his throat our last measure < J 
wine, 

Whicli (tlie burgesses voted by common consent) 

Was no more than his due who brought good 
news from Ghent. 

KUSBKr UKOWNINO. 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS;* OU, 
THE BRITISH SOLDIER IN CHINA. 

[“ Some Selks, and a private of the BufTb, having remained behind 
with the |i;rog*carts, fell into the liandb of the Chinese. On the next 
day tltey were brought before tiie authorlcicb and ordered to per^ 
fonn A'atoM. The Seiks obeyed, but Moyse. die Uni^ilist' aoKUcr. 
declared he would not prostrate liiinself before any Cliiuaman alive, 
and was immediately knocked upon the head, and his body titrowa 
upon a dunghill.''-— Chtita Corr^spon^iUtfthtUotvion TUtm. ] 

Last night, among his fellow roughs, 

He jested, quaffed, and swore ; 

A drunken private of the Buffs, 

Who never looked before. 

To-day, beneath the foeman’s frown, 

He stands in Elgin’s place, 

Ambassador from Britain’s crewn, 

And type of all her race. 

Poor, reckless, nxde, low-boiii, untiviight. 
Bewildered, and alone, 

A heart, with English' instinct fraught, 

He yet can call his own. 

Ay, tear his body limb from limby 
Bring cord or axe or flame, 

He only knows that not through him 
Shall England come to shame. 

• The are the Ea«,t Xrnt rt^flmertt. 
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Far Kentish hop-fields round him seemed, 
Like dreams, to come and go ; 

Bright leagues of cherry-blossom gleamed, 
One sheet of living snow ; 

The smoke above his father’s door 
In gray soft eddyings hung ; 

Must he then watch it rise no more, 

Doomed by himself so young ? 

Yes, honor calls ! — with strength like steel 
He put the vision by ; 

Let dusky Indians whine and kneel, 

An English lad must die. 

And thus, with eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 

Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 

Vain mightiest fieets of iron framed, 

Vain those all-shattenng guns, 

Unless proud England keep untamed 
The strong heart of her sons ; 

So let his name through Europe ring, — 

A man of mean estate. 

Who died, as firm os Sparta’s king. 

Because his soul was great. 

SIR Francis Hastings Doyle. 


THE BELIEF OF LUCKNOW. . 

O, THAT last day in Lucknow fort I 
We knew that it was the last ; 

That the enemy’s lines crept surely on. 

And the cud was coming fast. 

To yield to that foe meant worse than death ; 

And the men and we all worked on ; 

It was one day more of smoke and roar, 

And then it would all be done. 

There was one of us, a corporal’s wife, 

A fair, young, gentle thing, 

Wfa;'tcd with fever in tlie siege. 

And her mind was waudeiiug. 

She lay on the gi’ound, iji her Scottish plaid, 
And 1 took her head on my knee ; 

When my father comes hame fine the pleugh,” 
she said, 

Oh ! then please waukeu me.” 

She slept like a child on her father’s floor, 

In the flecking of woodhine-shade, 

When the house-dog sprawls by the open door, 
And the mother’s wheel is stayed. 


It was smoke and roar and powder-stench. 

And hopeless waiting for death ; 

And the soldier’s wife, like a full-tired child, 
Seemed scarce to draw her hreatli. 

1 sank to sleep ; and • had my dream 
Of an English village-lane, 

And wall and garden ; — but one wild scream 
Brought me back to the roar again. 

There Jessie Brown stood listening 
Till a sudden gladness broke 

All over her face ; and she caught my hand 
And drew me near as she spoke : — 

“ The Hielanders ! 0, dinna ye hear 
The slogan far awa ? 

The McGregor’s, — 0, I ken it weel ; 
it ’s the grandest o* them a* ! 

“ God bless the bonny Hielanders ! 

We ’re saved ! we’re saved ! ” she cried ; 

And fell on her knees ; and thanks to God 
Flowed forth like a full flood-tide. 

Along the battery-line her cry 
Had fallen among the men, 

And they started back ; — they were there to die ; 
But was life so near them, then ? 

They listened for life ; the rattling fire 
Far off, and the far-off roar, 

Were all ; and the colonel shook hi.s head. 

And they turned to their guns once more 

But Jessie said,’ “ The slogan ’s done ; 

But winna ye hear it noo. 

Th& Campbells mrs camivi ? It ’s no a dream } 
Our succors hae broken through ! ” 

We heal'd the roar and the rattle afar, 

But the pipes wo could not hear ; 

So the men plied their work of hopeless war. 
And knew that the end was near. 

It was not long ere it made its way, — 

A thrilling, ceaseless sound : 

It was no noise from the strife afar. 

Or the sappers under ground. 

It 'teas the pipes of the Highlanders ! 

And now they played Auld Im^ SymA 

It came to our men like tlie voice of God, 

And they shouted along the line. 

And they wept, and shook one another s hands, 
And the women .sobbed in a crawd ; 

And every one knelt down where he stood. 

And we all tlianked God aloud. 
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That happy time, when we welcomed them, 
Our men put Jessie first ; 

And the general gave her his hand, and cheers 
Like a storm from the soldiers buret 

And the pipers* ribbons and tartan streamed. 
Marching round and round our line ; 

And our joyful" cheers were broken with tears, 
As the pipes played Auld Lang Syne, 

Robert t. s. Lowell. 


BY THE ALMA RIVER. 

Willie, fold your little hands ; 

Let it drop, — that “ soldier ’* toy ; 

Look where father’s picture stands, — 

Father, that hei*e kissed his boy 
Not a month since, — father kind. 

Who this night may (never mind 
Mother’s sob, my Willie dear) 

Cry out loud that He may hear 
Who is God of battles, — cry, 

** God keep father safe this day 
By the Alma River ! ’* 

Ask no more, child. Never heed 
Either Russ, or Frank, or Turk ; 

Right of nations, trampled creed, 
Chance-poised victory’s bloody work ; 

Any flag i’ the wind may roll 
On thy heights, Sevastopol 1 
Willie, all to you and me 
Is lliat spot, whate’er it be, 

Where he stands — no other word — 

Stands — God sure the child’s preyere heard — 
Near the Alma River. 

Willie, listen to the bells 
Ringing in the town to-day ; 

That *s for victory. No knell swells 
For the many swept away, — 

Hundreds, thousands. Let us weep. 

We, who need not, — just to keep 
Reason clear in thought and brain 
Till the morning comes again ; 

Till the thiid di'ead morning tell 
Who they were that fought.and — fell 
By the Alma River. 

Come, we '11 lay ‘us down, my child ; . 

Poor the bed is, — poor and hard ; 

Bnt thy father, far exiled, 

Sleeps upon the open sward. 

Dreaming of us two at home ; 

Or, beneath the starry dome, 


Digs out trenches in the dark, 

Where he buries — Willie, mni-k ! — 
Where he buries those who died 
Fighting — fighting at his side — 

By the Alma River. 

Willie, Willie, go to sleep ; 

God wdll help us, 0 my boy ! 

He will make the dull hours creep 
Faster, and send news of joy ; 

When I need not shrink to meet 
Those great placards in the street, 

That for weeks will ghastly stare 
In some eyes — child, say that prayer 
Once again, — a different one, — 

Say, “ 0 God ! Thy will be done 
By the Alma River.” 

Dinah Maria mltlock craik. 


BALAKLAVA. 

0 THE charge at Balaklava ! 

0 that rash and fatal charge ! 

Never was a fiercer, braver. 

Than that charge at Balaklava, 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! 

All the day the Russian columns. 

Fortress huge, and blaring banks. 
Poured their dread destructive volumes 
On the French and English ranks, — 
On the gallant allied ranks ! 

-Earth and sky seemed rent asunder 
By the loud incessant thunder ! 

When a strange but stern command — 
Needless, heedless, rash command — 

Came to Lucan’s little band, — 

Scarce six hundred men and horses 
Of those vast contending forces : — 

“ England’s lost unless you .savi^ her ! 
Charge the pass at Balaklava ! ” 

0 that rash and fatal charge, 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! , 

Far away the Russian Eagles 

Soar o'er smoking hill and dell, 

And their hordes, like howling beagles, 
Dense and countless, round them yell ! 
Thundering cannon, deadly mortar, 

Sweep the field in every (piarter ! 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Trembled so the Chersoiiesus ! 

Here behold the Gallic Lilies — 

Stout St. Louis’ golden Lilies — 

Float as erst at old Ramillies 1 
And beside them, lo ! the Lion ! 

With her trophied Cross, is flying ! 
Glorious standanls ! —shall they waver 
Oil the field of Balaklava ? 
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No, by Heavens ! at that command — 

Sudden, rash, but stern command — 

C’harges Lucan’s little band ! 

Brave Six Hundred ! lo ! they charge, 
On the battle's bloody marge ! 

Down yon deep and skirted valley. 

Where the crowded cannon play, — 

Where the Czar s fierce cohoi*ts rally, 

Cossack, Calmuck, savage Kalli, — 

Down that gorge they swept away ! 

Down that new 'Thermopyhe, 

Flashing swords and helmets see ! 

Undorneath the iron shower, 

To the brazen cannon’s jaws. 

Heedless of their deadly power, 

Press they without fear or pause, — 

To the very cannon’s jaws ! 

Gallant Nolan, brave as Roland 
At the field of Roncesvalles, 

Dashes down the fatal valley, 

Dashes on the bolt of death, 

Shouting with his latest breath, 

“Charge, then, gallants ! do not waver. 

Charge the pass at Balaklava ! ” 

0 that i*ash and fatal charge. 

On the battle’s bloody marge 1 

Now the bolts of volleyed thunder 
Rend that little band asunder, 

Steed and rider wildly screaming, 

Screaming wildly, sink away; 

Late so proudly, proudly gleaming, 

Now but lifeless clods of clay, — 

Now but bleeding clods of clay ! 

Never, since the days of Jesus, 

Saw such sight the Chersonesus ! 

Yet your remnant, brave Six Hundred, 

Presses onward, onward, onward. 

Till they storm the bloody pass, — 

Till, like brave Leonidas, 

They storm the deadly pass. 

Sabring Cossack, Calmuck, Kalli, 

In that wild shot-rended valley, — 

Drenched with fire and blood, like lava, 

Awful pass at Balaklava ! 

0 that rash and fatal charge. 

On the battle’s bloody marge ! 

For now Russia’s rallied forces. 

Swarming hordes of Cossack horses, 

Tranjpling o’er the reeking corses, 

Drive the thinned assailants back, 

" Drive the feeble remnant back, 

O’er their late heroic track I 
Vain, alas ! now rent and sundered, 

Vain your stniggles, bravo Two Hundred ! 
Thidcc your number lie asleep, 

In that valley dark and deep. 


A\'eak and wounded you retire 
From that hurricane of fire, — 

That tempestuous storm of fire, — 
lint no soldiers, firmer, braver, 

Ever trod the field of fame. 

Than the Knights of Balaklava, — 

Honor to each hero’s name ! 

Yet their country long shall mourn 
For her rank sd rashly shorn, — 

So gallantly, but madly shoru 

In that fierce and fatal charge, 

On the battle’s bloody marge. 

Alexander Beaufort meek. 


CHARGE OF THE LIGHT BRIGADE. 

Half a league, half a league, 

Half a league onward, 

All in the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“ Fon^^ard, the Light Brigade ! 

Charge for the guns ! ” he said ; 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six hundred. 

“ Forward, the Light Brigade ! ” 

• Was there a man dismayed ? 

Not though the soldier knew 
Some one had blundered : 

Theij’s not to make reply, 

Theirs not to i-eason why, 

Theirs but to do and die : 

Into the valley of Death 
Rode the six huudrad. 

Cannon to right of them. 

Cannon to left of them, 

Cannon in front of them 
Volleyed and thundered ; 

Stoimed at with shot and shell, 

Boldly they rode and well ; 

Into the jaws of Death, 

Into the mouth of Hell, 

Rode the six hundred. 

Flashed all their sabres bare, 

Flashed as they turned in air, 

Sabring the gunners there. 

Charging an army, while 
All the world w'ondered : 

Plunged in the battery-smoke, 

Right through the line they broke : 
Cossack and Russian 
Reeled from the sabre-stroke, 

Shattered and sundered. 

Then they rode back, but not — 

Not the six hundred. 
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Cannon to right of them, 

Cannon to left of them. 

Cannon behind them 
Volleyed and thundered : 

Stormed at with shot and shell, 

"While horse and hero fell, 

Tliey that had fought so well 
Caine through the jaws of Death 
Back from the mouth of Hell, — 

All that W'as left of them, 

Left of six hundred. 

When can their glory fade ? 

0 the wild charge they made ! 

AU the world wondered. 

Honor the charge they made ! 

Honor the Light Brigade, 

Noble six hundred ! 

Alfred TennysoxM. 


C'AVALRY SONG. 

FROM “AUCE OF MONMOUTH.* 

Ou& good steeds siiuff* the evening air. 

Our pulses with their purpose tingle ; 

The foeuian’s fires are twinkling there ; 

He leaps to hear our sabres jingle ! 

Halt ! 

Bach carbine send its whizzing ball : 

Now, cling 1 clang! forwai’d all, 

Into the fight ! 

Dash on beneath the smoking dome : 

Through level lightnings gallop nearer ! 
One look to Heaven I No thoughts of hoiuu : 
The guidons that we bear are dearer. 
Charge ! 

Cling I clang I forwai'd all ! 

Heaven help those whose horses fall ; 

Cut left and right ! 

They flee before our fierce attack ! 

They fall ! they spread in broken surges. 
Now, comrades, bear our wounded back, 

And leave the foeman to his dirges. 

Wheel ! 

The bugles sound the swift recall ; 

Cling ! clang ! backward all ! 

Home, and good night 1 

Edmund Clarence stedman. 

PIBROCH OF DONUIL DHU.* 

Pibroch of Donuil Dhn, 

Pibroch of Donuil, 

Wake thy wild voice anew. 

Summon Clan Conuil. 

GaUieting-soiqp of Donald the Black. 


Come away, come away, 

Hai*k to the summons I 

Come in your war array, 

Gentles and commons. 

Come from deej) glen, and 
From mountains so rocky ; 

The war-pipe and pennon 
Are at Inverlocliy. 

Come every hill-plaid, and 
True heart that weare one, 

Come every steel blade, and 
Strong hand tliat bears one. 

Leave untended the herd, 

The flock without shelter ; 

Leave the corpse uninterred, 

The bride at the altar ; 

Leave the deer, leave the steer, 

Leave nets and barges ; 

Come with your fighting gear. 
Broadswords and targes. 

Come as the winds come, wlum 

‘ Forests are rended ; 

Come as the waves come, when 
Navies are stranded *; 

Faster come, faster come, 

Faster and faster, 

Chief, vassal, pago and groom, 

Tenant and master. 

Fast they come, fast they eonie ; ‘ 

See how they gather 1 

Wide waves the eagle plume 
Blended with heather. 

Cast your plaids, draw your blades, 
Forward each man set ! 

Pibrech of Donuil Dhu,‘ 

Knell for the onset I 

SIR WAL'IKR .SCOTT 


THE TROOPER’S DEATH. 

The weaiy night is o’er at last ! 

We ride so still, we ride so fast I 
We ride where Death is lying. 

The morning wind doth coldly pass, 
Landlord I we ’ll take another glass, 

Ere dying. 

Thou, springing grass, that ait so green, 
Shalt soon be resy red, I ween, 

My blood the hue supplying ! 

T drink the first glass, sword in hand. 
To him who for the Fatherland 
Lies dying ! 
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Now quickly comes the second draught, 

And that shall be to fmedom quaffed 
While freedom’s foes are flying ! 

The rest, 0 land, our hope and faith ! 

We *d drink to Ihee witli latest breath. 
Though dying ! 

My darling i — ah, the glass is out ! 

The bullets ring, the riders shout — 

No time for wine or sighing ! 

There ! bring my love the shattered glass — 
Charge ! on the foe ! no joys surpass 
Such dying ! 

From th« German. Translatton of 
R. w. Raymond. 


SONG OF CLAN-ALPINE. 

FROM “THE LADY OP THE LAKE,” CANTO It. 

Hail to the Chief who in triumph advances ! 

Honored and blessed be the.evergi-een Pine ! 
Long may the tree, in his banner that glances, 
Flourish, the shelter and gi*ace of our line ! 
Heaven send it happy dew, 

EaHh lend it sap anew, 

Gayly to bourgeon, and broadly h> gi*ow, 

While every Highland glen 
Sends our shout back again, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! ” 

Ours is no sapling, chance-sown by the fountain. 
Blooming at Beltane, in winter to fade ; 

When the whirlwind lias stripped every leaf on 
the mountain, 

The more shall Clan- Alpine exult in her shaile. 
Moored in the rifted rock, 

Proof to the tempest’s shock, 

Firmer he roots him the mder it blow ; 
Meuteith and Breadalbane, then, 

Echo his praise again, 

“Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe I 

Proudly our pibroch has thrilled in Glen Fniin, 
And Bannachar’s groans to our slogan replied ; 
Glen Lussand Ross-dhu, they are smoking in rain, 
And the best of Loch-Lomond lie dead on her 
side. 

Widow and Saxon maid 
Long shall lament our raid, 

Think of Clan- Alpine with fear and with woe ; 
Lennox and Leveu-glen 
Shake when they hear again, 

** Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! leroo 1 

Row, vassals, row, for the pride of the Highlands i j 
Stretch to your oars for the evergreen Pine * \ 
0 that the rosebud that graces yon islands j 
Were wreathed in a garland around him to 
twine ! 1 


0 that some seedling gem, 

Worthy such noble stem, 

Honored and blessed in their shadow might gi-ow ! 
Loud should Clan- Alpine then 
Ring from her deepmost glen, 

“ Roderigh Vich Alpine dhu, ho ! ieroe ! ” 

SIR Walter scon. 


THE BATTLE-SONG OF GUSTAVUS 
ADOLPHUS. 

Fear not, 0 little flock ! the foe 

Who madly seeks your overthrow, 

Dread not liis rage and powder ; 

Wliat though your coui’age sometimes faints ? 

His seeming triumph o’er God’s saints 
Lasts but a little hour. 

Be of good cheer ; your cause belongs 

To him who can avenge your wi’ongs, 

Leave it to him, our Lord. 

Though hidden now from all our eye&. 

He sees the Gideon who shall rise 
To save us, and his wonl. 

As true as God’s own word is true, 

Not earth or hell with all their c)‘6W 
Against us shall prevail. 

A jest and by-woi*d are they gi’own ; 

God is with us, we are his own, 

Our victory cannot fail. 

Amen, Lord Jesus ; giant our prayer ! 

Great Captain, now thine arm make bare ' 
Fight for us once again ! 

So shall the saints and martyrs raise 

A mighty choras to thy pmise, 

World without end ! Amen. 

From the German of MICHAEL ALTHNBUKG 


SWORD SONG. 

fCharles Theodore Kfirner was a youn^ German soldier, scholar, 
poet, and patriot He wab bom at Dresden in the autumn of 1791, 
and fell in battle for his country at the early age of iwenty<two. The 
** Sword Sons:,’* so called, was written in liis pocket-book only two 
hours before he fell, dunniff a halt in a wood previous to the engage- 
ment, and was read by him to a comrade just ns the signal was 
given for battle. This bold song representb the soldier chiding tits 
bword, which, under the image of his Iron bride, is impatient to 
come forth from her chamber, the scabbard, and be wedded to I'iiii 
•m the field of battle, where each soldier .shall press the blade to l)i<> 
Ups. 

Kemer fell in an engagement with superior numbers near a thicket 
in the neighborhood o* Rosenbui^. He had advanced in pursuit 
of the dying foe too far beyond his comrades. They burfed him 
under an old n.tk the site of the battle, and enrved hi$ name on 
the trunk.] 

SwoKD, on my left side gleaming. 

What means thy bri^t eye’s beaming ' 

It makes my spirit dance 
To see thy friendly glance. 

Hurrah 1. 
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“ A valiant rider bears me ; 

A free-born German wears me : 
That makes my eye so bright ; 
That is the sword's delight.” 
Hunah ! 

Yes, good sword, I am free, 

And love thee heartily, 

And clasp thee to my side, 

E*en as a plighted bride. 

Hurrah 1 

“ And I to thee, by Heaven, 

My light steel life have given ; 
When shall the knot be tied ? 
When wilt thou take thy bride ? ” 
HuiTah ! 

The trumpet's solemn warning 
Shall hail the bridal morning. 
When cannon-thunders wake 
Then my true-love I take. 

Hurrah ! 

**0 blessed, blessed meeting ! 

My heart is wildly beating : 

Come, bridegroom, come for me ; 
My garland waiteth thee.” 

Hurrah ! 

Why in the scabbaixl rattle, 

So \Vild, so fien^e for battle ? 

What means this restless glow “ 
My sword, why clatter so ? 

Hurrah ! 

** Well may thy prisoner rattle ; 
My spirit yearns for battle. 

Rider, ’t is war’s wild glow 
That makes me tremble so.” 
Hui'rah ! 

Stay in thy chamber near. 

My love ; what wilt thou here ? 
Still in thy chamber bide : 

Soon, soon I take my bride. 
HuiTah ! 

“ Let me not longer wait : 

Love’s garden blooms in state, 
With roses bloody-red. 

And many a bright death-bed.” 
Hurrah 1 

Now, then, come forth, my bride I 
Come forth, thou rider’s pride 1 
Come out, my good sword, come I 
Forth to thy father’s home I 
Hurrah 1 


** 0, ill the field to prance 
The glorious wedding dance ! 

How, in the sun’s bright beams, 
Bride-like the clear steel gleams ! ” 
Huirah ! 

Then forward, valiant fighters ! 

And forward, Gonnan riders ! 

And when the heart grow's cold, 

Let each his love infold. 

HuiTah ! 

Once on the left it hung, 

And stolen glances fiuug ; 

Now clearly on your right 
Doth God each fond bride plight. 

Hurrah ! 

Then let your hot lips feci 
That virgin cheek of steel ; 

One kiss, — and woe betide 
Him who forsakes the bride. . 

Hurrah 1 

Now let the loved one sing ; 

Now let the clear blade ring, 

Till the bright sparks shall fiy, 

Heralds oF victory ! 

Hunuh ! 

For, hark I the trainpet’s warning 
Praclahus the marriage moiulug ; 

It dawns in festal pride ; 

Hunuh, thou Iron Bride 1 
Hurrah 1 

Fromtlie Gernuuiof CKA.RLBS THBODORB KORMiR 
Translation of CharuuS T. Brooks. 


THE NOBLEMAN AND THE PENSIONER, 

‘*Old man, God bless you ! does your pipe taste 
sweetly ? 

A beauty, by my soul 1 

A red-clay flower-pot, rimmed with gold so neatly ! 
What ask you for the bowl ? ” 

0 sir, that bowl for worlds I would not iiart 
with ; 

A brave man gave it me, 

. Who won it — now what think you ? « of a ba- 
I shaw 

1 At Belgi’ade’s victory. 

** There, sir, ah ! there was booty worth the 
! showing, — 

I Long life to Prince Eugene ! 

' Like after-grass you might have seen us mowing 
} The Turkish ranks down clean. *’ 
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** Another time 1 ’ll hear your story ; — 

C’ome, old man, be no fool ; 

Take these two ducats, — gold for glory, — 

And let me have the bowl ! ” 

“I ’m a poor churl, as you may say, sir ; 

My pension ’s all 1 ’m worth ; 

Yet I ’d not give that bowl away, sir. 

For all the gold on earth, 

* ‘ J ust hear now ! Once, as we hussai*s, all merry, 
Hard on the foe’s rear pressed, 

A blundering rascal of a janizary 

Shot through our captain’s breast. 

“ At once across my horse I hove him, — 

The same would he have done, ~ 

And from the smoke and tumult drove him 
Safe to a nobleman. 

“ I niii’sed him, and, before his end, bequeathing 
His money and this bowl 
To me, he pressed my hand, just ceased his 
breathing, 

And so he died, brave soul ! 

The money thou must give mine host, — so 
thought I, — 

Three plunderings suffered he : 

And, in remembrance of my old friend, brought I 
The pipe away with me. 

** Henceforth in all campaigns with me I bore it, 
In flight or in pursuit ; 

It was a holy thing, sir, and I wore it 
Safe-sheltered in my boot. 

“This veiy limb, 1 lost it by a shot, sir, 

Under the walls of Prague : 

First at my precious i)ipe, bo sure, I caught, sir, 
And then picked up iny leg.” 

“You move me even to tears, old sire ; 

What was the brave man’s name ? 

Tell me, that I, too, may admire, 

And venerate his fame.” 

“ They called him only the brave Walter ; 

His fami lay near the Rhine.” ^ 

“ God bless your old eyes ! 't was my father, 
And that same farm is mine. 

“Come, friend, you’ve seen some stonny weather, 
With me is now your bed ; 

We’ 11 drink of Walter’s grapes together, 

And eat of Walter’s bread.” 


“Now, — done ! I march in, then, to-morrow ; 

You ’re his true heir, I see ; 

And when I die, your thanks, kind master, 

The Turkish pipe shall be.” 

From the German of PFEFFEr.. Trans- 
lation of Charles T. Bkuoks 


BINGEN ON THE RHINE. 

A SOLDIER of the Legion lay dying m Algiers, 

There was lack of woman’s nursing, there was 
dearth of woman’s tears ; 

But a comrade stood beside him, while his life- 
blood ebbed away, 

And bent, with pitying glances, to hear what he 
I might say. 

!The dying soldier faltered, and he took that 
I comrade’s hand, 

I And he said, “I nevermore shall see my own, 

I my native land ; 

Take a message, and a token, to some distant 
friends of mine, 

For Lwas born at Bingen, — at Bingen on the 
Rhine. 

“Tell my brothers and companions, when they 
meet and crowd around, 

j To hear my mournful story, in the pleasant 
I vineyard ground, 

i That we fought the battle bravely, and when the 
day was done, 

Full many a corse lay ghastly pale beneath the 
setting sun ; 

i And, mid the dead and dying, were some grown 
j old in wars, — 

! The death-wound on their gallant breasts, the 
hist of many scara ; 

And some were young, and suddenly beheld life’s 
morn decline, — 

And one had come from Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

“Tell my mother that her other son shall com- 
fort her old age ; 

For I was still a tiuant bird, that thought his 
I home a cage. 

' For my father was a soldier, and even as a child 
: My heart leaped forth to hear him tell of strug- 
! gles flcrce and wild ; 

! And when he died, and left us to divide his 
! scanty hoard, 

i I let them take whate’er tjiey would, — but kept 
I my father’s sword ; 

I And with boyish love I hung it where the bright 
j light used to shine, 

I On the cottage wall at Bingen, — calm Bingen 
I on the Rhine. 
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“Tell my sister not to weep for me, and sob 
witli drooping head, 

When the troops come marching home again 
with glad and gallant tread, 

But to look upon them proudly, with a calm and 
steadfast eye, 

For her brother was a soldier too, and not afniid 
to die ; 

And if a comrade seek her love, I ask her in my 
name 

To listen to him kindly, without regret or shamts 

And to hang the old sword in its place (my fatli- 
er*s sword and mine) 

For the honor of old Bingen, — dear Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

I 

** There *s another, — not a sister ; in the happy 
days gone by 

You ’d have known her by the merriment that 
' sparkled in her eye ; 

Too innocent for coquetry, — too fond for idle 
scorning, — 

0 friend ! 1 fear the lightest heart makes some- 

times heaviest mourning ! 

Tell her the last night of my life (for, ere the 
moon be risen. 

My body will be out of pain, my soul be out of 
prison), — 

1 dreamed I stood with Aer, and saw the yellow 

sunlight shine 

On the vine-clad hills of Bingen, — fair Bingen 
on the Rhine. 

“ I saw the blue Rliine sweep along, — I heard, 
or seemed to hear, 

Tlie German songs we used to sing, in chorus 
sweet and clear ; 

And down the pleasant river, and up the slant- 
ing hill, 

The echoing chorus sounded, tliiough the evening 
calm and still ; 

And her glad blue eyes were on me, as we passed, 
with friendly talk, 

Down many a path beloved of yoro, and well- 
remembered walk ! 

And her little hand lay lightly, confidingly in 
mine, — 

But we ’ll meet no more at Bingen, — loved 
Bingen on the Rhino.” 

His ti'embliiig voice grew faint and hoarse, — 
his grasp was childish weak, — 

His eyes put on a dyipg look, — he sighed and 
ceased to speak ; 

His comrade bent to lift him, hut the spark of 
life had fled, — 

The soldier of the Legion in a foreign land is 
dead I 


And the soft moon rose up slowly, and calmly 
she looked down 

On the red sand of the battle-field, with bloody 
corses strewn ; 

i Ye-s, calmly on that dreadful scene her pale light 
I seemed to shine, 

As it shoiie on distant Bingen, — fair Bingen on 
the Rhine. 

CAROLINE Elizabeth Sarah Norton. 


MY WIFE AND CHILD.* 

The tattoo beats, — the lights are gone, 

The camp around in slumber lies. 

The night with solemn pace moves on, 

The shadows thicken o’er the skies ; 

But sleep my weary eyes hath flown, 

And sad, uneasy thoughts' arise. 

I think of thee, 0 darling one, 

Whose love my early life hath blest — 

Of thee and him — our baby son — 

Who slumbers on thy gentle breast. 

God of the tender, frail, and lone, 

0, guard the tender sleeper’s rest ! 

And hover gently, hover near 
To her whose watchful eye is wet, — 

To mother, wife, — the doubly dear, 

In whose young heart have freshly m«*l 
Tw’o streams of love so deep and (tlear, 

And cheer her drooping spirits ynt. 

Now, while she kneels before thy throne, 

0, teach her, Ruler of the skie.s 
That, while by thy behest alone 
Earth's mightiest powers fall or rise, 

No tear is wept to tliee unknown, 

No hair is lost, no sparrow die.s ! 

That thou canst stay the ruthless hands 
Of dark disease, and soothe its pain ; 

That only by thy stem command.s 
The battle ’s lost, the soldier *s slain ; 

That from the distant sea or land 
Thou bring'st the wauderor homo ag.iin, 

And when upon her pillow lone 
Her tear-wet cheek is sadly prossed, 

May happier visions beam upon 
The brightening current of her breast. 

No frowning look or angry tone 
' . Disturb tlie Sabbath of her i^est ! 

• Written Jn the year 1846, In Mexico, the author being at that 
rime Colonel of tlte r^t Regiment Geoigia Volunteers. 
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Whatever fate these forms may show, 

Loved with a passion almost wild, 

By day, by night, in joy or woe, 

By fears oppi’essed, or hopes beguiled, 
From every danger, every foe, 

0 God, protect my wife and child ! 

HENRY R. JACKSON. 


MONTEREY. 

We were not many, — we who stood 
Before the iron sleet that day ; 

Yet many a gallant spirit would * 

Give half his years if but ho could 
Have been with us at Monterey. 

Now here, now there, the shot it hailed 
In deadly drifts of fiery spray. 

Yet not a single soldier (xuailed 
When wounded comrades round them wailed 
Their dying shout at Monterey. 

And on, still on our column kept, 

Through walls of flame, its withering way ; 
Where fell the dead, the living stept, 

Still chai'ging on the guns which swept 
The slippery streets of Monterey. 

The foe himself recoiled aghast, 

When, striking where he strongest lay, 

Wo swooped his flanking batteries past, 

And, braving full their murderous blast, 
Stormed home the towers of Monterey. 

Our banners on those turrets wave, 

And there our evening bugles jday ; 

Where orange boughs above their grave. 
Keep gi’een the memory of the brave 
Who fought and fell at Monterey. 

We are not many, — we who pressed 
Beside the brave who fell that day ; 

But who of us has not confessed 
He *d rather share their wanior rest 
Thau not have been at Monterey ? 

Charles Fbnno Hoffman. 


IN STATE.. 

I. 

0 Keeper of the Sacred Key, 

And the Great S^l of Destiny, . 

Whose eye is the blue canopy, 

Look down upon the warring world, and tell us 
what the end will be. 


** Lo, through the wintry atmosphere, 

Oil the white bosom of the sphere, 

A cluster of five lakes appear ; 

And all the land looks like a couch, or warrior's 
shield, or sheeted bier. 

“ And on that vast and hollow fiehl. 

With both lips closed and both eyes sealed, 

A mighty Figure is revealed, — 

Sti'etohed at full length, and stiff and stark, as 
in the hollow of a shield. 

“ The winds have tied the drifted snow 
Around the face and chin ; and lo, 

The sceptred Giants come and go, 

And shake their sliadowy crowns and say : ‘We 
always feared it would be so ! * 

“ She came of an heroic race : 

A giant’s strength, a maiden’s grace, 

Like two in one seem to embrace, 

And match, and blend, and thoinugh-bleml, in 
her colossal form and face. 

“Where can her dazzling falchion be ^ 

One hand is fallen in the sea ; 

The Gulf Stream drifts it far and free ; 

And in that hand her shining brand gleams from 
the depths re.splendently. 

“ And by the otlxer, in its rest, 

The stany banner of the West 
Is clasped forever to her breast ; 

And of her .silver helmet, lo, a soaring eagle is 
the crest. 

“ And on her brow, a softened light, 

As of a star concealed freni sight 
By some thin veil of fleecy white., 

Or of the rising moon behind the raining vapors 
of the night. 

The Sisterhood that was so sweet, 

The Starry System sphered complete. 

Which the mazed Orient used to greet, 

The Four-and-Thirty fallen Stars glimmer and 
glitter at her feet. 

“ And over her, — and over all, 

For i>anoply and coronal, — 

The mighty Immemorial, 

And everlasting Canopy and Starry Arch and 
Shield of All. 

IT. 

“Three cold, bright moons have marched and 
wheeled; 

And the white cerement that revealed 
A Figure stretched upon a Shield, 

Is turned to verdure ; and the Laml is now one 
mighty Battle-field. ' 
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“And lo, the children which she bred. 

And more than all else cherished, 

To make them true in heart and head. 

Stand face to face, as mortal foes, with their 
swords crossed above the dead. 

** Each hath a mighty stroke and stride :■ 

One true, — the more that he is tried ; 

The other dark and evil-eyed ; — 

And by the hand of one of them, his own dear 
mother surely died ! 

« A stealthy^step, a gleam of hell, — 

It is the simple tmth to tell, — 

The Son stabbed and the Mother fell : 

And so she lies, all mute and pale, and pure and 
irreproachable ! 

“ And then the battle-trumpet blew ; 

And the true brother sprang and drew 
His blade to smite the traitor through ; 

And so they clashed above the bier, and the 
Night sweated bloody dew. 

“And all their children, far and wide. 

That are so greatly multiplied, 

Rise up in frenzy and divide ; 

And choosing, each whom he will serve, un- 
sheathe the sword and take their side. 

“And in tlie low sun’s bloodshot mys, 
Portentous of the coming days, 

The Two gi'eat Oceans blush and blaze. 

With the emergent continent between them, 
\vrapt in crimson haze. | 

“ Now whichsoever stand or fall, 

As God is gi'eat, and man is small. 

The Truth shall triumph over all : | 

Forever and forevermore, the Truth shall triumph 
over all ! 

III. 

“ I see the champion sword-strokes flash ; 

1 see them fall and hear them clash ; 

I hear the murderous engines crash ; 

I see a brother stoop to loose a foemau-brother’s 
bloody sash. 

“ 1 see the torn and mangled corse. 

The dead and dying heaped in scores. 

The headless rider by his horse, 

The wounded captive Ijayoneted through and 
through without remorse. 

“ 1 hear the dying sufferor cry, 

With his cmshed face turned to the sky, 

1 see him crawl in’- agony 
To the foul pool, and bow his- head into, 
bloody slime, and die. ■ '> < . 


“1 see the assassin crouch and Are, 

I see his victim fall, — expire ; 

I see the murderer creeping nighor 
To strip the dead. He turns the head, — the 
face ! The son beholds his sire ! 

I hear the curses and the thanks ,* 

I see the mad charge on the flanks, 

The rents, the gaps, the broken ranks. 

The vanquished squadrons driven headlong down 
the river’s bridgeless banks. 

“ I see the death-gripe on the plain, 

The grappling monsters on the main, 

The tens of thousands that are slain, 

And all the speechless sulleriiig and agony of 
heart and brain. 

“ 1 see the dark and bloody spots, 

The crowded rooms and crowded cots, 

The bleaching bones, the battle blots, — 

And writ on many a nameless grave, a legend of 
forget-me-nots. 

“I see the gorgtsd prison -den, 

The dead line and the pent-up pen, 

The thousands quartered in the fen, 

The living-deaths of skin and bone tliut were the 
goodly shapes of men. 

“And still the bloody Dew must fall ! 

And His great Darkness with the Pall 
Of His dread Judgment cover all, 

Till the Dead Nation rise Transformed by Truth 
to triumph over all ! ” 

“And Last — and Last I see — The? Deed.” 
Thus saith the Keeper of the Key, 

And the Great Seal of Destiny, 

Whose eye is the blue canopy, 

And leaves the Pall of His gx*eat Darkness over 
all the Land and Sea. 

Koucbythb Willson. 


THE PICKET-GUARD. 

“All quiet along the Potomac,” they say, 

“ Except now and then a stray picket 

Is shot, as he walks on his beat, to and fro, 

By a rifleman hid in the thicket. 

T is nothing : a private or two, now and then, 
Will not count in the news of the battle ; 

Not an oflBcer lost, — only one of the men. 
Moaning out, all alone, the death-rattle.” 

All quiet along the Potomac to*night, 

Where the soldiers lie peacefully dreaming ; 

Their-*teuts in the rays of the clear autumn 'nrooft,' 
Or the light of the watch-fires, are gleaming. 
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A tremulous sigh, as the gentle night-wind 
Through the foi’est leaves softly is creeping ; 
"While stars up above, with their glittering eyes, 
Keep guard, — for the army is sleeping. 

There ’s only the sound of the lone sentry's tread 
As he tramps from the rock to the fountain, 
And he thinks of the two in the low trundle-bed, 
Far away in the cot on tlic mountain. 

His musket falls slack ; his face, dark and grim, 
Grows gentle with memoiies tender, 

As he muttera a prayer for the children asleep, 
For their mother, — may Heaven defend her ! 

The moon seems to shine just as brightly as then, 
That night when the love yet unsi^oken 
LeaiJed iip to his lips, — when low, murmured vows 
Were pledged to be ever unbroken ; 

Then drawing his sleeve roughly over his eyes, 
Ho dashes off tears that are welling, 

And gathers his gun closer up to its place, 

As if to keep down the heart-swelling. 

He passes the fountain, the blasted pine-tree, — 
The footstep is lagging and weary ; 

Yet on wal'd he goes, tlirough the broad belt of 
light. 

Toward the shades of the forest so dreaiy. 
Hark 1 was it the night-wind that rustled the 
leaves ? 

Was it moonlight so wondrously flashing ? 

It looked lili;e a rifle : “Hal Mary, good-by I ’* 
And the life-blood is ebbing and plashing. 

All quiet along the Potomac to-night, — 

No sounil save the rush of the river ; 

While soft falls the dew on the face of the dead, — 
The picket 's off duty forever. 

ETIlRUTf ELIOT BRERS 


CIVIL WAR. 

‘‘RifIiTCMAN, shoot me a fancy shot 
Straight at the heart of yon prowling vidette ; 
Ring mo a ball in the glittering spot 
That shines on his breast like an amulet ! ” 

“ Ah, ca]>taiu I here goes for a fine-drawn bea<l, 
There 's music around when my barrel 's in 
tunc ! ” 

Crack ! went the rifle, the messenger sped, 
Anddead from hishorse fell the ringing dragoon. 

“ Now, rifleman, steal through the bushes, and 
snatch 

From your victim some tidiiket to handsel first 
blood ; 

A button, a loop, or that luminous patch 
That gleams in the moon like a diamond stud ! 


“ 0 captain ! I staggered, and sunk on my track. 
When I gazed on the face of that fallen vidette, 

For he looked so like you, as he lay on his back, 
That my heart rose upon me, and masters me 
yet. 

“ But I snatched off the trinket, — this locket 
of gold ; 

An inch from the centre my lead broke its way, 

Scarce gi-azing the picture, so fair to behold, 

Of a beautiful lady in bridal an*ay.” 

“Ha I rifleman, fling me the locket ! — 't is she, 
My brother’s young bride, and the fallen dra- 
goon 

Washer husband — Hush ! soldier, 't was Heav- 
en’s decree, 

We must bury him there, by the light of the 
moon ! 

“ But, hark ! the far bugles their warnings unite ; 
War is a virtue, — weakness a sin ; 

There ’s a lurking and loping around us to-night ; 
Load again, rifleman, keep your hand in ! 

CHARLES DAWSON SHANLV. 


THE BRIER-WOOD PIPE. 

Ha ! bully for me again, when my tuni for 
picket is over, 

And now for a smoke ns I lie, with the moon- 
light, out in the clover. 

My pipe, it’s only a knot from the root of a 
brier-wood trae, 

But it turns my heart to the Northward — Harry 
gave it to me. 

And I 'm but a rough at best, bred up to the 
row and the riot ; 

Blit a softness comes over my heart, when all 
are asleep and quiet. 

For, many a time, in the night, strange things 
appear to my eye. 

As the breath fi-om my brier-wood pipe curls up 
between me and the sky. 

Last night a beautiful sxiirit arose with the 
wisping smoke ; 

O, I shook, but my heart felt good, as it spread 
out its hands and spoke ; 

Saying, “ T am the soul of the brier ; we grew 
at the root of a tree 

Where lovera would cojne in the twilight, two 
ever, for conqKiny. 
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Where lovers would come in the inoriiiiig — 
ever hut two, together ; 

When the flowers were full in their blow ; the 
birds, in their song and feather. 

“ Where lovers would come in the noontide, 
loitering — never butt\i'o, 

Looking in each other's eyes, like pigeons that 
kiss and coo. 

“ And 0, the honeyed words that came when 
the lips were parted, 

And the passion that glowed in the eyes, and the 
lightning looks that darted ! 

Enough : Love dwells in the pipe — so ever it 
glows with fire ! 

I am the soul of the bush, and the spirits call 
me Sweet Brier.” 

That ’s what the brier-wood said, as nigh as my 
tongue can tell. 

And the woi*ds went straight to my lieait, like 
the sti'oke of the flre-bell. 

To-night I lie in the clover, watching the blos- 
somy smoke ; 

I *m glad the boys are asleep, for I ain’t in the 
humor to joke. 

I lie in the hefty clover : up between me and 
the moon 

The smoke of my pipe arises ; my heart vill he 
quiet, soon. 

My thoughts are hack in the city, I 'm every- 
thing I *ve been ; 

I hear the bell from the tower, I run with the 
swift machine, 

I see the red shirts crowding around the engine- 
house door, 

The foreman’s haU through the trumpet comes 
with a hollow roar. 

The reel in the Bowery dance-house, the row in 
the beer-saloon, 

Where 1 put in my licks at Big Paul, come be- 
tween me and the moon. 

I hear the dram and the bugle, the tramp of the 
cow-skill hoots. 

We are marching on our muscle, the Pii’e-Zouave 
lecruits I 

White handkercliiefs wave before me — 0, but 
the sight is pretty 

On the white marble steps, as we march through 
the heait of the city. 


Bright eyes and clasping aims, and lijis that 
bade us good hap ; 

And the splendid lady who gave me the havelock 
for my cap. 

0, up from my pipe-cloud’ rises, there between 
me and the moon, 

A beautiful white-robed lady ; my heart will be 
quiet, soon. 

The lovely golden-haired lady ever in dreams I 
see, 

Who gave me the snow-white havelock — but 
what does she care for me ? 

Look at my grimy features ; mountains between 
us stand : 

I with my sledge-hammer knuckles, she with 
her jewelled hand ! 

What care I ?— the day that ’s dawning may see 
me, when all is over, 

With the red stream* of my life-blood staining 
the hefty clover. 

Hark ! the reveille sounding out on the morning 
air ; 

Devils are we for the battle — Will there be 
angels there ? 

Kiss me again, Sweet Brier, the touch of your 
Up to mine 

Brings back the white-robed lady with hair like 

the golden wine ! 

CHARtes Dawson shanlv. 


WOUNDED TO DEATH. 

Stbady, hoys, steady 1 
Keep your arms ready, 

God only knows whom we may meet here. 

Don’t let me be taken ; 

I ’d rather awaken, 

To-moiTow, in — no matter whore, 

Than lie in that foul prison-hole — over there. 
Step slowly ! 

Speak lowly ! 

These racks may have life. 

Lay me down in this hollow ; 

We are out of the strife. 

By heavens ! the foomeu may track me in blood. 
For this hole in my breast is outpouring a flood. 
No ! no surgeon for me ; ho can give me no aid ; 
The surgeon 1 want is pickaxe and spade. 

What, Monis, a tear? Why, shame on ye, man ! 
1 thought you a hero ; hut since you began 
To whimper and cry like a girl in her teens, 

By Geoige ! 1 don’t know what tlie devil it means 
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W ell ! well ! 1 am rough ; ’t is a very rough school, 
This life of a trooper, — but yet I ’lu no fool ! 

1 know a brave man, and a fneud from a foe ; 
And, boys, that you love me I certainly know ; 
But was n’t it grand 

When they came down the hill over sloughing | 
and sand ! 

But we stood — did we not like immovable 
rock, 

Unheeding their balls and I’epelliug their shock. 
Dwl you mind the loud cry 
When, as turning to fly, 

Our men spmng upon them, deteiiuined to die ? 
0, was n’t it grand ! 

God help the poor wi*etches that fell in that fight ; 
No time was there given for prayer or for flight; 
They fell by the score, in the crash, hand to hand, 
And they mingled their blood with the sloughing 
and sand. 

Huzza ! 

Great Heavens ! this bullet-hole gapes like a 
grave ; 

A curse on the aim of the traitorous knave ! 

Is there never a one of ye knows how to pray, 

Or sjieak for a man os his life ebbs away 1 
Pray! 

Pray I 

Our Father 1 our Father ! . . . why don’t ye pro- 
ceed ? 

Can’t you see 1 am dying ‘i Great God, how I 
bleed ! 

Ebbing away ! 

Ebbing away ! 

The light of the day 
Is turning to gray. 

Pray I 

Pray I 

Om' Father in Heaven, — boys, tell me the rest, 
While I stanch the hot blood fraiu this hole in 
my breast. 

There *s something about the forgiveness of sin — 
Put that in ! put tliat in ! — and then 
I ’ll follow your words and say an amen. 

Hei'e, Morris, old fellow, get hold of my hand ; 
And, Wilson, my comrade — 0, was n’t it grand 
When they came down the hill like a thunder- 
charged cloud 1 

Where ’s Wilson, my comrade ? — Hera, stoop 
down your head ; 

Can*t inm say a* short prayer for the dying and 
dead 1 

“Clirist God, who died for sinners all. 

Hear thou this suppliant wandei'er’s cry ; 
Let not e’en this poor spaiTow fall 
Unheeded by thy gracious eye. 


“ Thi-ow wide thy gates to let him in, 

And take him, pleading, to thine arms ; 

Forgive, 0 Loixl ! his life-long sin, 

And quiet all his fierce alarms.” 

God bless you, my comrade, for saying that 
hymn ; 

It is light to my path when my eye has grown 
dim. 

I am dying — bend down till I touch you once 
more — 

j Don’t forget me, old fellow, — God prosper this 
I * wai* ! 

• Confusion to traitoi-s 1 — keep hold of my hand — 
1 And float the old flag o’er a prosperous land ' 

John w. waison. 


LEFT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

! What, was it a draam ? am I all alone 

In the dreary night and the drizzling rain ? 
Hist ! — ah, it was only the river’s moan ; 

They have left me behind with the mangled 
slain. 

Yes, now I remember it all too well ! 

We met, from the battling ranks apart ; 
Together our weapons flashed and fell, 

And I'nine was sheathed in his q\tivering heart. 

In the cypress gloom, where the deed was done. 
It was all too dark to see his face ; . 

But I heard his death-graans, one by one. 

And he holds me still lu a cold embrace. 

He spoke but once, and I could not bear 
The words he said, for the cannon’s roar ; 

' But my heart grew cold with a deadly fear, — 

0 God ! I had heard that voice before ! 

Hail heaid it before at our mother’s knee, 

W'beu we lisped the words of our evening 
prayer ! 

My brother ! would I had died for thee, — 

This burden is more than my soul can bear ! 

I pressed my lips to his death-cold cheek. 

And begged him to show me, by woi-d or sign, 
That he knew and forgave me ; he could not 
speak, 

But he nestled his poor cold face to mine. 

The blood flowed fast from my wounded side. 
And then for a while I forgot my pain, 

And over the lakd^t we seemed to glide • 

In our little boat, two boys again. 
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And then, in my dream, we stood alone 
On a forest path where the shadow's fell ; 

And I heal'd again the ti’emulous tone, 

And the tender words of his last farewell. 

But that parting was years, long years ago, 

He wandei’ed away to a foreign land ; 

And our dear old motlier will never know 
That ho died to-night by his brother’s hand. 

The soldiers who buried the dead away 

Disturbed not the clasp of that last embrace, 

But laid them to sleep till the judgment-day, 
Heart folded to heai*t, and face to lace. 

SARAH T. I30L*1U.\. 


THE DRUMMER-BOY’S BURIAL. 

All day long the stoi'm of battle through tiie 
startled valley swept ; 

All night long the stars in heaven o’er the slain 
sad vigils kept. 

0, the ghastly upturned faces gleaming whitely 
through the night ! 

0, the heaps of mangled comes in that dim sepul- 
chral light ! 

One by one tlie pale stars faded, and at length 
the morning broke ; 

But not one of all the sleepera on .that field of 
death awoke. 

Slowly passed the golden horn’s of that long 
bright summer tlay. 

And upon that field of carnage still the dead 
unburied lay. 

Lay there stark and cold, hut pleading with a 
dumb, unceasing prayer, 

For a little dust to hide them from the staring 
sun and air. 

But the foeman held possession of that hard-won 
battle-plain, 

In unholy wrath denying even burial to oui’ 
slain. 

Once again the night dropped round them, — 
night so holy and so calm 

That the moonbeams hushed the spirit, like the 
sound of prayer or psalm. 

On a couch of trampled grasses, just apart from 
all the rest, 

Lay a fair young hoy, with smell hands meekly 
folded on his breast. 


Death had touched him very gently, and he lay 
as if in sleep ; 

Even his mother scarce had shuddered at that 
slumber calm and deep. 

For a smile of wondrous sweetness lent a radi- 
ance to the face, 

And the hand of cunning sculptor could have 
added naught of gi’ace 

To the marble limbs so perfect in their pn.ssion- 
less repose, 

Robbed of all save matchless purity by hard, 
unpitying foes. 

Aud the broken tlrum beside him all his life’s 
short story told : 

How he did his duty bravely till the death-tide 
o’er him rolled. 

Midnight came with ebon gannents and a diailciu 
of staro. 

While right upward in the zenith hung the fiery 
planet Alars. 

Hark I a sound of stealthy footsteps and of voices 
whispering low, 

Was it nothing but the young leave.s, or I he 
brooklet’s murmuring Row ? 

Clinging closely to each other, striving never to 
look round 

As they passed with silent shudder the pule 
corses on the ground, 

Came tw'o little maidens, — slstcm, — with a 
light and hasty tread, 

And a look upon their faces, half of soiTOW, lialf 
of dread. 

And they did not pause nor falter till, with 
throbbing hearts, they stood 

Where the drummer-boy was lying in that par- 
tial solitude. 

They had brought some simple garments from 
their wardrobe’s scanty store, 

And two heavy iron shovels in their slender 
hands they bore. 

Then they ciuickly knelt besido him, crushing 
hack the pitying tears, 

For they had no time for weeping, nor for any 
girlish fears. 

And they robed the icy body, while no glow of 
maiden shame 

Changed the pallor of their foreheads to a flush 
of lambent flame. 
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For their saintly hearts yearned o’er it in that 
hour of sorest need, 

And they felt that Death was holy, and it sanc- 
tified the deed. 

But they smiled and kissed each other when 
their new strange task was o’er, 

And the form that lay before them its unwonted 
garments wore. 

Then with slow and weary labor a small gi-ave 
they hollowed out. 

And they lined it with the withered grass and 
leaves that lay about. 

But the day was slowly breaking ere their holy 
work was done. 

And in crimson pomp the morning heralded 
again the sun. 

Gently then those little maidens — they were 
children of our foes — 

I Aid the body of our drummer-boy to undis- 
turbed repose. 

Anonymous. 


BEFORE SEDAN. 

The dead hand clasped a \eitet-"^Sj>eciai Cerre^of,deHf, 

Herb in this leafy place, 

Quiet he lies, 

Gold, with his sightless face 
Turned to the skies ; 

'T is but another dead ; — 

All you can say is said. 

Garry his body hence, — 

Kings must have slaves ; 

Kings climb to eminence 
Over men’s graves. 

So this man’s eye is dim — 

Throw the earth over him. 

What was the white you touched. 
There at his side ? 

Pajier his hand had clutched 
Tight ere he died ; 

Message or wish, may be : — 

Smooth out the folds and see. 

Hardly the worst of us 
Here could have smiled ! — 

Only the tremulous 
Words of a child : — 

Prattle, that had for stops • 

Just a few ruddy drops. 


Look. She is sad to miss. 

Morning and night. 

His — her dead father’s — kiss, 

Tries to be bright, 

Good to mamma, and sweet. 

That is all. * ' MarguerUe:' 

Ah, if beside the dead 
Slumbered the pain ! 

Ah, if the hearts that bled 
Slept with the slain ! 

If the grief died ! — But no : — . 
Death will not have it so. 

AUSTIN Dobson. 


THE SOLDIER’S DREAM. 

Our bugles sang truce, — for the night-cloud had 
lowered, 

And the sentinel stars set their watch in the 
sky; 

And thousands had sunk on the ground over- 
powered. 

The weary to sleep, and the wounded to die. 

When reposing that night on my pallet of straw, 
By the wolf-scaring fagot that guarded the 
slain ; 

At the dead of the night a sweet vision 1 saw, 
And thrice ere the morning I dreamt it again. 

Methought from the battle-field’s dreadful array, 
Far, far I bad roamed on a desolate track : 

’T was autumn, — and sunshine arose on the way 
To the home of my fathers, that welcomed me 
back. 

I flew to the pleasant fields traversed so oft 
In life’s morning march,’ when my bosom w'as 
young ; 

I heard my own mountain-goats bleating aloft, 
And knew the sweet strain that the corn- 
reapers sung. 

Then pledged we the wine-cup, and fondly I 
swore, 

From my home and my weeping friends never 
to part ; 

My little ones kis.sed me a thousand times o’er, 
And my wife sobbed aloud in her fulness of 
heart. 

“ Stay, stay with us, — rest, thou art weary anil 
worn ; ” 

And fain was their war-bi-oken soldier to stay ,' — 

But sorrow returned with the dawning of mom, 
And the voice in my dreaming ear melted away. 

THOMAS CAMPBFLI.. 
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WHERE ARE THE MEN ? 

Whbiie are the men who went forth in tlie 
morning, 

Hope brightly beaming in every face ? 

Fearing no danger, — the Saxon foe scorning, — 
Little thought they of defeat or disgrace ! 
Fallen is their chieftain — his glory depai-ted — 
Fallen are the heroes who fought by his side ! 
Fatherless children now weep, broken-hearted, 
Mournfully wandering by Rhuddlan*s dark 
tide ! 

Small was the band that escaped from tlio 
slaughter, 

Flying for life as the tide ’gan to flow ; 

Hast thou no pity, thou dark rolling water ? 

More cruel still than the merciless foe ! 

Death is behind them, and death is before them ; 

Faster and faster rolls on the dark wave ; 

One wailing cry — and the sea closes o*er them ; 
Silent and deep is their watery grave. 

From the Wdsh of Talhaiarn. Tnns- 
lation of Thomas Oliphant. 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 

How sweet it was to breathe that cooler air, 
'And take possession of my father’s chair ! 
Beneath my elbow, on the solid frame, 

Appeared the rough initials of my name. 

Out forty years before I The same old clock 
Struck the same bell, and gave my heart a shock 
I never can forget. A short breeze sprung, 

And while a sigh was trembling on my tongue, 
Caught the old dangling almanacs behiud, 

And up they flew like banners in the wind ; 
Then gently, singly,- down, down, down they 
went, 

And told of twenty years that 1 had spent 
Far from my native land. That instant came 
A robin on the threshold ; though so tame. 

At first he looked distrustful, almost shy. 

And cast on me his coal-black steadfast eye, 

And seemed to say, — past friendship to renew, — 
** Ah ha I old worn-out soldier, is it you ? ” 
Wliile thus I mused, still gazing, gazing still, 
On beds of moss that spread the window-sill, 

I deemed no moss my eyes had ever seen 
Had been so lovely, brilliant, fresh, and greefi, 
And guessed some infant hand had placed it 
there, 

And prized its hue, so exquisite, so rare. 
Feelings on feelings mingling, doubling rose j 
My hfi^ felt everything but calm repose ; 

I could not reckon minutes, hours, nor years, 
But rose at once, and bursted into tears ; 


Then, like a fool, confused, sat down again, 

And thought upon the ptist with shame and pain ; 
1 raved at war and all its horrid cost, 

And glory’s quagmiie, where the brave are lost. 
On carnage, file, and plunder long 1 mused, 

And cuieed the murdering weapons I had used. 

Two shadows then I saw, two voices heard, 
One bespoke age, and one a child’s appeared. 

In stepped my father with convulsive start, 

And in an instant clasped me to his heart. 

Close by him stood a little blue-eyetl maid ; 

And stooping to the child, the old man said, 
“Come hither, Nancy, kiss me once again ; 

This is your Uncle Charles, come home from 
Spain,” 

The child approached, and with her fingers light 
Stroked my old eyes, almost deprived of sight. 
But why thus spin my tale, — thus tedious be ? 
Happy old soldier ! what 's the world to mo ? 

ROBRRT BLOOMPIBLI), 


SOLDIER, REST! THY WARFARE O’ER, 

PROM ‘*THB LADY OP THR LAKB," CANTO X. 

Soldier, rest 1 thy warfare o’er, 

' Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking ; 
Dream of battled fields no moro, 

Days of danger, nights of waking. 

In our isle’s enchanted hall. 

Hands unseen thy couch are strewing, 

Fairy strains of music fall. 

Every sense in slumber dewing, 

Soldier, rest ! thy warfare o’er. 

Dream of fighting fields no more ; 

Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking. 
Mom of toil, nor night of waking. 

No rude sound shall roach thine ear, 

Armor’s clang, or war-steed champing, 
Trump nor pibroch summon hero 
Mustering clan, or squadron tramping. 

Yet the lark’s shrill fife may com^e 
At the daybreak from the fallow, 

And the bittern sound his drum,' 

Booming from the sedgy shallow. 

Ruder sounds shall none be near, 

Guai*ds nor waiders challenge here ; 

Here *8 no war-steed’s neigh and champing, 
Shouting clans or squadrons stamping. 

Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done, 

While our slumberous spells assail yc, ■ 
Dream not, witli the rising sun, 

Bugles here shall sound reveille. 

Sleep ! the deer is in his den ; 

Sleep ! thy hounds are by thee lying ; 

Sleep ! noT dream in yonder glen 
How thy gallant steed lay dying. 
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Huntsman, rest ! thy chase is done ; 
Think not of the rising sun, 

For, at dawning to assail ye, 

Hem no bugles sound reveille. 

Sir Walter scott. 


DRIVING HOME THE COWS. 

OvT of the clover and blue-eyed grass 
He turned them into the river-lane ; 

One after another he let them pass, 

Then fastened the meadow bars again. 

Undei the willows, and over the hill. 

Ho patiently followed their sober pace ; ) 

The merry whistle for once was still, 

And something shadowed the sunny fane. 

Only a boy ! and his father had said 
He never could let his youngest go ; 

Two already were lying dead 
Under the feet of the trampling foe. 

But after the evening work was done, 

And the frogs were loud in the meadow-swamp. 

Over his shoulder he slung his gun 
And stealthily followed the foot-path damp, 

Across the clover and through the wheat 
With resolute heart and purpose grim. 

Though cold was the dew on his hurrying feet. 
And the blind bat’s flitting startled him. 

Thrice since then had* the lanes been white, 

And the orchards sweet with apple-bloom ; 

And now, when the cows came back at night, 

The feeble father drove tliem home. 

For news had come to the lonely farm 
That three were lying where two had lain ; 

And the old man’s ti'emulous, palsied arm 
Could never lean on a sou’s again. 

The summer day gi*ew cool and late, 

Ho went tor the cows when tlic work was done ; 

But down the lane, as he opened the gate. 

Ho saw them coming one by one, — 

Briiidlc, Ebony, Speckle, and Bess, 

Shaking their horns in the evening wind ; 

Cropping the buttercups out of the gmss, — 

But who was it following close behind ? 

Loosely .swung in the idle air 
The empty sleeve of amy blue ; i 

And worn and pale, from the emping hair, 
Looked out a face that the father knew. 


For Southern prisons will sometimes yawn. 

And yield their dead unto life again ; 

And the day that comes with a cloudy dawn 
In golden glory at last may wane. 

'rill* great team sprang to their meeting eyes ; 

Forthe heartmustspenk when the lips are dumb; 
And under the silent evening skies 
Together they followed the cattle home. 

Kate Putnam osgood. 


DIRGE FOR A SOLDIER.* 

Close his eyes ; his work is done ! 

What to him is friend or foeman, 

Rise of moon or set of sun, 

Hand of man or kiss of woman ? 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow ! 

What cares he ? he cannot know ; 

Lay him low ! 

As man may, he fought his fight, 

Proved his truth by his endeavor ; 

Let him sleep in solemn night. 

Sleep forever and forever. 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

In the clover or the snow I 
What cams he ? he cannot know ; 

Lay him low ! 

Fold him in his country’s stars. 

Roll the dnim and fire the volley I 
What to him are all our wars ? — 

What hut death-bemocking folly ? 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

III the clover or the snow I 
What cares he ? he Cannot know ; 

Lay him low ! 

Leave him to God’s watching eye ; 

Trust him to the hand that made him. 
Mortal love weeps idly by ; 

God alone has power to aid him. 

Lay him low, lay him low, 

III the clover or the snow ! 

What cares he ? he cannot know ; 

Lay him low ! 

GEORGE henry BOKBR. 


SOMEBODY’S DARLING. 

PROM ** SOUTH SONGS." 

1 VTO a ward of the whitewashed walls . 

Wliore the dead and the dying lay — 
Wounded by bayonets, shells, and balls — 
Somebody’s darling was borne one day. ' 

* MiCor-Genenl Philip Keamey, U* S. V., killed at Ch'n^ntiUy. 
Va.. Sept I. t86s. 
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Somebody’s darling ! so yonng and so brave, 
Wearing still on his pale, sweet face — 
Soon to be hid by the dust of the grave — 
The lingering light of his boyhood’s grace. 

Matted and damp are the curls of gold, 
Kissing the snow of that fair young brow ; 
Pale are the lips of delicate mould — 
Somebody’s darling is dying now. 

Back from the beautiful blue-veined face 
Brush every wandering, silken thread ; 
Cross his hands as a sign of grace — 
Somebody's darling is still and dead 1 

Kiss him once for Somebody's sake ; 

Murmur a prayer, soft and low ; 

One bright curl from the cluster take — 
They were Somebody’s pride, you know. 
Somebody's hand hath rested there ; 

Was it a mother's, soft and white ? 

And have the lips of a sister fair 

Been baptized in those waves of light ? 

God knows beat. He was Somebody’s love ? 

Somebody’s heart enshrined him here ; 
Somebody wafted his name above. 

Night and moni, on the wings of prayer. 
Somebody wept when he marched away. 
Looking so handsome brave, and gi’and ; 
Somebody’s kiss ou his forehead lay ; 
Somebody clung to his parting hand — 

Somebody 's watching and waiting for him. 
Yearning to hold liirn again to her heart : 
There he lies — with the blue eyes dim. 

And smiling, child-llke lips apart. 
Tenderly bmy the fair youug dead, 

Pausing to drop on his grave a tear, 

Oaiwe ou the wooden slab at his head, 

** SoTn^ody*8 darling lies buried here / ” 

AN01«YMOUS. 


SENTINEL SONGS. 

WhBjN falls the soldier brave 
Dead — at the feet of wrong, — 

The poet sings, and guards his grave 
Witli sentinels of song. 

Songs, march ! he gives command, 

Keep faithful watch and time ; 

The living and dead of tile Conquered Laud 
Have now no guards save you. 

Grave Ballads ! mark ye well ! 

Thrice holy is your trust ! 

Gp j halt ! by the fields where warriors fell, 
Rest arms ! and guard their dust. 


List, Songs ! your watch is long ! 

The soldiers’ guard was briel, 

Whilst right is right, and wrong is wrong, 

Ye may not seek relief. 

Go ! wearing the gray of grief ! 

Go ! watch o'er the Dead in Gray ! 

Go guard the private and guard the chief, 
And sentinel their clay ! 

And the songs, in stately rhyme. 

And with softly sounding tread, 

Go forth, to watch for a time — a time, 

Where sleep the Deathless Dead. 

And the songs, like funeral dirge, 

In music soft and low. 

Sing round tlie graves, — whilst hot tears surge 
From hearts that are homes of woe. 

What though no sculptured shaft 
Immortalize each brave ? 

What though no monument cpitaplied 
Be built above each grave ? 

When marble wears away, 

And monuments are daist, — 

The songs that guard our soldiers’ clay 
Will still fulfil their trust. 

With lifted head, and steady tread. 

Like stars that guard the skies, 

Go watch each bed, where rest the dead, 

Brave Songs ! with sleepless oyes. 

ABRAM j. ryak. 


ODE. 

iSvng on the occasion of decoratings the graves of the Confederato 
dead, at Magnolia Cemetery, Charleston, S. C.J 

Sleep sweetly in your humble gi’avos, — 
Sleep, martyrs of a fallen cause ! 

Though yet no marble column craves 
The pilgrim here to pause, 

In seeds of laurel in the earth 
The blossom of your fame is blown, 

And somewhere, waiting for its birth, 

The shaft is in the stone ! 

Meanwhile, behalf the tardy years 
Which keep in trust your storied tombs. 

Behold I your sister.s bring their tears, 

Aud these memorial blooms. 

Small tributes ! but your shades will smile 
Moi-e proudly on these wreaths to-day, 

Thau when some eannon-iuoulded pile 
Shall overlook this bay. 
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Stoop, angels, hither from the skies ! 

There is no holier spot of ground 
Than where defeated valor lies, 

By mourning beauty crowned 1 

Henry timrod. 


THE BLUE AND THE GRAY. 

tThe women of Columbus, Mississippi, strewed flowers alike on 
the graves of the Coufederace and the National soldiers J 

By the flow of the inland river, 

Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 

Whew the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleei) aw the ranks of the dead ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgmeut-ilay ; — 

Under the one, the Blue ; 

Under the other, the Gray. 

These in the wbings of glory, 

Those ill the gloom of defeat, 

All with the battle-blood gory, 

In the dusk of eternity meet ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Under the lauwl,* the Blue ; 

Under the willow, the Gmy. 

From the silence of sorrowfhl hours 
The desolate mouniers go, 

Lovingly laden with flowers 
Alike for the friend and the foe, — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; 

Under the roses, the Blue ; 

Under the lilies, the Giay. 

So with an equal splendor 
The morning sun-rays fall. 

With a touch, impartially tender, 

On the blossoms blooming for all ; — 
Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 
*Broidered witli gold, the Blue ; 
Mellowed with gold, the Gwy. 

So, when the summer calleth, 

On forest and field of grain 

With an equal murmur falleth 
The cooling drip of tlie rain ; — 

Under the sod and the dew, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Wet with the rain, the Blue ; 

Wet with the rain, the Gray. 

Sadly, but not with upbraiding, 

The generous deed was done ; 

In the storm of the years that are fading, 

No braver battle was won ; — 


Under the sod and the de.w, 

Waiting the judgment-day ; -- 
Under the blossoms, the Blue ; 

Under the garlands, the Gmy. 

No more shall the war-cry sever, 

Or the winding rivers be red ; 

They banish our anger forever 

When they laurel the graves of our dead ! 
Under the sod and the dew. 

Waiting the judgment-day ; — 

Love and teai-s for the Blue, 

Tears and love for the Gray. 

FRANCIS Miles Finch. 


PEACE. 

0 Land, of every land the best, — 

O Land, whoso glory shall increase *, 

Now in your whitest raiment ili'est 
For the great festival of peace : 

Take from your flag its fold of gloom, 

And let it float uudimmed above, 

Till over all our vales shall bloom 
The sacred colora that we love. 

On mountain high, in valley low. 

Set Freedom's living tires to barn ; 

Until the midnight sky shall show 
A redder glory than the morn. 

Welcome, udth shouts of joy and pride, 

Your veterans from the war-path’s ti'ack : 

You gave your boys, untrained, untiied ; 

You bring them men and heroes back ’ 

And shed no tear, though think you must 
With sorrow of the martyred baiul ; 

Not even for him whose hallowed dust 
Has made our prairies holy land. 

Though by the places where they fell, 

The places that are sacred gi’ound, 

Death, like a sullen sentinel, 

Paces his everlasting round. 

Yet when they set their country free, 

And gave her traitora fitting doom, 

They .left their last great enemy, 

Baffled, beside an empty tomb. 

Not there, but risen, redeemed, they go 
Where all the paths are sweet with flowers ; 

They fought to give us peace, and lo I 
. They gained a better peace than ours, r . 

FKCBBB Cary 
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PEACE. 


ODE TO PEACE. 

Dao;ghteb of God ! that sitt’st on high 
Amid the dances of the aky, 

And guidest with thy gentle sway 
The planets on their tuneful way ; 

Sweet Peace ! shall ne’er again 
The smile of thy most holy face, 

From thine ethereal dwelling-place, 

Rejoice the wretched, weary i*ace 
Of discord-breathing men ? 

Too long, 0 gladness-giving Queen ! 

Thy tarrying in heaven has been ; 

Too long o’er this fair blooming world 
The flag of blood has been unfurled, 
Polluting God's pure day ; 

Whilst, as each maddening people reels, 

War ouwaixl drives his seythM wlieels, 

And at his horses’ bloody heels 
Shriek Murder and Dismay. 

Oft have I wept to hear the cry 
Of widow wailing bitterly ; 

To see the parent’s silent tear 

For children fallen beneath the spear ; 

And 1 have felt so sore 
The sense of human guilt and woe. 

That I, ill Virtue’s passioned glow, 

Have curaed (my soul was wounded so) 

The shape of man I bore ! 

Then come from tliy serene abode, 

Thou gladness-giving child of God ! 

And cease the world’s ensanguined strife, 
Aiii^reconcilc my soul to life ; 

For much I long to see, 

Ere I shall to the grave descend, 

Thy hand its blessM bianch extend, 

And to the world’s remotest end 
'Wave Love and Haraiony ! 

wiLMAM Tennant. 


THE BATTLE-FIELD. 

Once this soft turf, this rivulet’s sands. 
Were trampled by a hurrying crowd. 

And flery hearts ai)d amiM hands 
Encountered iii^'the battle-cloud. 

Ah ! never shall the land forget 

How gushed the life-Uood of her brave, — 
Gushed, warn with hope and courage yet, . 
Upon the soil they fought to save. 


Now all is calm and fresh and still ; 

Alone the chirp of flitting bird, 

And talk of children on the hill, 

And bell of wandering kiue, are heard. 

No solemn host goes tiniling by 
The black -inoutliod gnu and staggering wain ; 

Men start not at the battle-cry, — 

0, be it never heard again ! 

Soon rested those who fought ; but thou 
Who miuglost in the Iftirder strife 

For trutlis which men receive* not now, 

Thy warfare only ends with .life. 

A friehdless warfare ! lingering lon.*^ 

Tlirough weary day a ml weary yeiir ; 

A wild and many-wcaponed throng 
Hang on thy iVoiit and flank and rear. 

Yet iieiTC thy spirit to. the proof. 

And hleneh not at thy chosen lot ; 

The timid good may stand aloof, 

The sago may frown, — yet faint thou not. 

Nor heed the shaft too surely cast, 

The foul and hissing holt of .scorn ; 

For with thy side shall dwell, at last, 

The victory of endurance horn, 

Tnitli, crashed to earth, shall rise again, — 

The eternal yeare of God are here ; 

But EiTor, wounded, writhes in pain, 

Aird dies among his worshippers. 

Yea, though thou lie upon the dust, 

When they who helped thee flee in fear, 

Die full of hope and manly trust, 

Like those w'ho fell in battle hero I 

Another hand thy swoi-d shall wield, 

Another hand the standard wave, 

Till from the trumpet’s mouth is pealed 
The blast of triumph o’er thy gmve, 

William Cvllbn Bkvant. 


NOT ON THE BATTLE-FIELD, 

*' To fall on the battle-6eld eghtins' for my dear country,— iliat 
would uot be' hard.'* — Nt^hbors, 

0 NO, no, — let me lie 
Not on a field of battle when I die ! 

t let not th^ iifon tmd , , 

i Of thd mad wai>hotse' crash my holmfed head ; 



Drawn by Harry Fenn. 


The Sunset Gun. 


AT GIBRALTAR. 

I. 

England, I stand on thy imperial ground 
Not all a stranger; as thy bugles blow, 

I feel within my blood old battles flow, — 

The blood whose ancient founts ire in thee found, 
Still surging dark against the Christian bound 
While Islam presses; well its peoples khow 
Thy heights that watch them wandering below: 
I think how Lucknow heard their gathering sound. 

I turn and meet the cruel, turbaned face. 

England! ’tis sweet to be so much thy son! 

I feel the conqueror in my blood and race ; , 

Last night Trafalgar awed me, and to-day 
Gibraltar wakened ; hark, thy evening gun 
Startles the desert over Africa. 


II. 

Thou art the rock of empire set mid-seas 
Between the East and West, that God has built; 
Advance thy Roman borders where thou wilt, 
While run thy armies true with his decrees ; 

Law, justice, liberty, — great gifts are these. 

Watch that they spread where English blood is spilt. 
Lest, mixed and sullied with his country’s guilt 
The soldier’s life-stream flow, and Heaven displease! 

Two swords there are : one naked, apt to smite, 
Thy blade of war ; and, battle-storied, one 
Rejoices in the sheath, and hides from light. 
American I am ; would wars were done ! 
j Now westward, look, my country bids good night, — 
Peace to the world, from ports without a gun ! 

George Edward Woodberry. 
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And 1 know that, when our couriers 
Witli news of victory come. 

They will bring a bitter message 
Of hopeless grief to some. 

Again I turn to the woodlands, 

And I shudder as I see 

The mock-grape*s * blood-wd banner 
Hung out on the cedar- tree ; 

And I think of days of slaughter, 

And the night-sky red with flames, 

On the Chattahoochee’s meadows, 

And the wasted banks of the James. 

0 for the fresh spring-season, 

When the groves are in their prime, 

And far away in the future 
Is the frosty autumn-time ! 

0 for that better season. 

When the pride of the foe shall yield. 

And the hosts of God and Freedom 
March back from the well-won field ; 

And the matron shall clasp her first-born 
With tears of joy and pride ; 

And the scarred and war-worn lover 
Sliall claim his promised bride ! 

The leaves are swept from the branches ; 
But the living buds are there, 

With folded flower and foliage. 

To sprout in a kinder air. 

WlLUAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


BARCLAY OF DRY. 

Up the streets of Aberdeen, 

By the kirk and college green. 
Bode the laird of Ury ; 

Close behind him, close beside. 
Foul of mouth and evil-eyed. 
Pressed the mob in fuiy. 

Flouted him the drunken churl. 
Jeered at him the serviiig-girl, 
Prompt to please her master ; 
And the l)e^ng carlin, late 
Fed and clothed at Ury’s gate. 
Cursed him as he imssed her. 

Yet with calm and stately mien 
Up the streets of Aberdeen 
Came ho slowly riding ; 

■ inoc1e.gxape; thebotanfcal name of the 


And to all he saw and heanl 
Answering not with hitter word, 

Turning not for chiding. 

Came a troop with broadswords swinging, 
Bits and bridles sharply ringing, 

Loose and froe and Irowanl : 

Quoth the foremost, “ Ride him down } 
Push him ! prick him ! through the town 
Drive the Quaker coward ! ” 

But from out the thickening crowtl 
Cried a sudden voice and loud : 

“ Barclay ! Ho 1 a Barclay ! ” 

And the old man at liis side 
Saw a comrade, hattle-tried, 

Scarred and sunburned darkly ; 

Who, with ready weai)on bare. 

Fronting to the troopers there, 

Cried aloud : “ God save us ! 

■ Call ye coward him who stood 
Ankle-deep in Lutzen’s blood. 

With the brave Gustavus ? ” 

** Nay, I do not need thy sword, 

Comrade mine,” said Ury’s lord ; 

“ Put it Tip, I pray thee. 

Passive to his holy will, 

Tnist I in my Master still, 

Even though he slay me. 

“ Pledges of thy love and faith, 

Proved on many a field of death, 

Not by me are needed.” 

Marvelled much that henchman bold, 
That his laird, so stout of old. 

Now so meekl 3 »' pleaded. 

“ Woe ’s the day,” ho sadly said, 

With a slowly shaking head, 

And a look of pity ; 

” Ury’s honest lord reviled, 

Mock of knave and sport of child, 

In his own good city ! 

Speak the woixl, and, master mine. 

As we cliarged on Tilly’s line. 

And his Walloon lancere, 

Smiting through their midst, we ’ll teach 
Civil look and decent $][>oech 
To these boyish prencers ! ” 

“ Marvel not, mine ancient friend, — 

Like beginning, like the cud ! ” 

Qiiotli the lain! of Uiy ; 

“ Is the sinful servant more 
Than his gracious Lord who bore 
Bonds and strijies in Jewry ? 
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“ Give me joy that in his name 
] can hear, with patient frame, 

All these vain ones offer ; 

While for them he suffered long, 

Shall I answer wrong with wrong, 
Scoffing with the scoffer ? 

“ Happier I, with loss of all, — 
Hunted, outlawed, held in thrall, 
With few friends to greet me, — 
Than when reeve and squire were seen 
Hiding out from Aberdeen 
With hared heads to meet me ; 

When each goodwife, o’er and o’er, 
Blessed me as I passed her door ; 

And the snooded daughter, 

Through her easement glancing down, 
Smiled on him who hore renown 
From I'ed fields of slaughter. 

** Hard to feel the stranger’s scoff, 
Hard the old friends’ falling off, 

Hard to learn forgiving ; 

But the Lord his own rewards, 

And his love with theirs accords 
Warm and fresh and living. 

“ Through this dark and stormy night 
Faith beholds a feeble light 
Up the blackness streaking ; 
Knowing God’s own time is best, 

In a patient hope I rest 
Foi the full day-breaking ! ” 

So the laird of Ury said, 

Turning slow his horse’s head 
Towards the Tolbooth prison, 

Where, through iron gates, he heard 
Poor disciples of the Word 
Preach of Christ arisen ! 

Not in vain, confessor old, 

Unto us the tale is told 
Of thy day of trial ! 

Every age on him who strays 
From its broad and beaten ways ' 
Poui*s its seven-fold vial. 

Happy he whose inward ear 
Angel comfortings can hear, 

O'er the lubble’s laughter ; 

And, while hatred’s fagots hum. 
Glimpses through the smoke discern, 
Of the good hereafter. 

Knowing this, — that never yet 
Share of tmth was vainly set 
In the world’s wide fallow ; 


After hands shall sow the seed, 

After hands from hill and mead 
Reap the harvests yellow. 

Thus, with somewhat of the seer, 

Must the moral pioneer 
From the future borrow, — 

Clothe the waste with dreams of grain, 
And, on midnight's sky of rain, 

Paint the golden morrow ! 

JOHN Greenlhaf Whittier. 


TUBAL CAIN. 

Old Tubal Cain was a man of might, 

In the days when earth was young ; 

By the fierce red light of his furnace bright, 

, The strokes of his hammer rung : 

And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron glowing clear, 

Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 

As he fashioned the sword and the spear. 

And he sang : ** Hurrah for ray handiwork ! 

Hurrah for the spear and the sword 1 
Hurrah for the hand that shall wield them well, 
' For he shall he king and lord.” 

To Tubal Cain came many a one. 

As he wrought by his roaring fire, 

And each one prayed for a strong steel blade 
As the crown of his desire : 

And he made them weapons sharp and strong. 
Till they shouted loud for glee, 

And gave him gifts of pearl and gold. 

And spoils of the forest free. 

And they sang : Hurrali for Tubal Cam, 

Who hath given us strength anew I 
Hurrah for the smith, hurrah for the fire^ 

And hurrah for the metal true ! ” 

But a sudden change came o’er his heart, 

Ere the setting of the sun, 

And Tubal Cain was filled with pain 
For the evil he had done ; 

He saw that men, with rage and hate. 

Made war upon their kind, 

That the land was red with the blood they shed, 
In their lust for carnage blind. 

And he said : Alas ! that ever 1 made, 

Or that skill of mine should plan, 

The spear ami the sword for men whose joy 
Is to slay their fellow-man ! ” 

And for many a day old Tubal Cain 
Sat brooding o’er his woe ; 

And his hand forbore to smite the ore, 

And his furnace smouldered low. 
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But he rose at last with a cheerful face, 

And a bright courageous eye, 

And bared his strong right ann for work. 

While the quick flames mounted high. 

And he sang t “ Hurrah for my handiwork !*’ 
And the red sparks lit the air ; 

“ Not alone for the blade was the bright steel | 
: made,” — 

And he fashioned the first ploughshare. 

And men, taught wisdom from the past, 

In friendship joined their hands, 

Hung the sword in the hall, the spear on the wall, 
And ploughed the willing lands ; 

And sang ; “Hurrah for Tubal Cain ! 

Our stanch good friend is he ; 

And for the ploughshare and the plough 
To him our praise shall be. 

But while oppression lifts its head, 

Or a tyrant would be lord, 

Though we may thank him for the plough, 

We ’ll not forget the sword ! ” 

Charles Mackav. 


THE BATTLE OP BLENHEIM. 

fTIie battle of Blenheim in Bavaria was foujsht Au|r< 17^*4. 
between the troops of the English and Austrians on one side, under 
the Duke of Marlborough and Prince Eugene, and the French anrl 
Bavarians on the other side, led by Marshal Tallart and the Eter> 
tor of Bavaria. The latter party was defeated, and the schemes ot 
Louis XIV. of France were materially checked thereby.] 

It was a summer evening, — 

Old Easpar’s work was done, 

And he before his cottage door 
Was sitting in the sun ; 

And by him sported on the green 
His little grandchild Wilhelmine. 

She saw her brother Peterkip 
Boll something large and round, 

Which he beside the rivulet, 

In playing them, had found ; 

He came to ask what he had found 
That .was so large and smooth and round. 

Old Kaspar took it fmm the boy, 

Who stood expectant by ; 

And then the old man shook his head, 

And, with a natural sigh, — 

“ 'T is some poor fallow’s skull,” said he, 

“ Who feu in the great victory. 

“ I find them in the garden, 

For there ’s many hereabout ; 

And often, when I go to plough, * 

The ploughshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men,” said he, 

“ Were slain in the great victory.” 


“ Now tell us what ’twas all about;” • 

Young Peterkin he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes, — 

“ Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other for. 

“It was the English,” Kaspar cried, 

“ Who put the French to rout ; 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out ; 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“That *t was a famous victory. 

“ My father lived at Blenheim then, 

Yon little stream hard by ; 

They burnt his dwelling to the ground, 

And he was forced to fly ; 

So with his wife and child he fled, 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

“ With fire and sword the country round 
Was wasted far and wide ; 

And many a childing mother there, 

And new-born baby died ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 
At every famous victory. 

“ They say it was a shocking sight 
After the field was won, — 

For many thousand bodies here 
Lay rotting in the sun ; 

I But things like that, you know, must be 
! After a famous victory, 

“ Great praise the Duke of Marlborough won, 
And our good Prince Eugene.” 

“ Why ’t was a very wicked thing I ” 

Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little girl 1 ” quoth he, 

** It was a famous victory. 

“ And everybody praised the duke 
Who this great fight did win.” 

“But what good came of it at last?” 

Quoth' little Peterkin. 

“Why, that I cannot tell,” said he ; 

“ But ’twas a famous victory.” 

Robert Southby. 

— ♦— 

THE KNIGHT’S TOMB. 

Where is the grave of Sir Arthur O’Kellyn ? 
Where may the giave of that good man be ? — 
By the side of a spring, on the breast of Hel- 
vellyn, 

Under the twigs of a youi]^ birch-tree f ' 
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The oak that in summer was sweet to hear, 

And rustled its leaves in the fall of the year, 
And whistled and roared in the winter done, 

Is gone, — and the bh'ch in its stead is gi-own. — 
The knight’s bones ni'e dust, 

And his good sword rust ; — 

Uis soul is with the saints, 1 trust. 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge. 


FRAGMENTS. 

Warfare. 

In every heart 

Are sown the sparks that kindle fiery war ; 
Occasion needs but fan them, and they blaze. 

The Ttxsk : m*tter MortUug l^alh. COWPER. 

And Cresar’s spirit, ranging for revenge, 

Cry Havock I ” and let slip the dogs of war. 

yulius Casar, Aei ui. Se. x. SHAKESPEARE. 

My sentence is for open war ; of wiles 
More uiie.\:pci*t I boast not : them let those 
Contrive who need, or when they need, not now. 

Paradise Last, Saak U. MlLTON. 

A weak invention of the enemy, 

Richard lit . Act, v. Sc, 3. COLLEY ClBBER. 

All delays are dangerous in war. 

Tyrannic Love, Act i. Se i. JORYDBN. 

Daitgers of Peace. 

Long peace, I find. 

But nurses dangerous humors up to strength, 
License and wanton rage, which war alone 
Can purge away. 

Mfusia/ha. D. MALLET. 

They sit them down just where they were before, 
Till' for new scenes of woe peace shall their force 
restore. 

tactic (tr/Hdoience, Cant. t. J< THOMSON. 

War its thousands slays. Peace its ten thousands. 

JDeath B. FORITSUS. 

Pleasures of War. 

0 War 1 thou hast thy fierce delight. 

Thy gleams of joy intensely bright I 
Such gleams as from thy polished, shield 
Ply dazzling o’er the battle-field ! 

lArd^ the Isles. 


0, the sight entrencing. 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er files aiitiyed 
With helm and blade, 

And plumes, in the gay wind dancing ! 

When hearts are all high beating, 

And the trumpet’s voice repeating 
That song, whose breath 
May lead to death. 

But never to retreating. 

0, the sight entrancing, 

When morning’s beam is glancing 
O’er tiles arrayed 
Witli helm and blade, 

And plumes, in tlie gay wind dancing. 

O, the sight atiraiicing-. T. MOORE. 

The tyrant custom, most grave sonatore, 

Hatli made the flinty and steel couch of war 
My thiiee-driven bed of down. 

Othello, Act i. Se. 3. SHAKESPBAEB. 


The True Soldier. 

Unbounded courage and compassion joined, 
Tempering each other in the victor’s mind. 
Alternately proclaim him good and great. 

And make the hero and the man complete. 

And, pleased the Almighty’s ordere to perform. 
Rides in the whhlwind and directs the stoim. 

The Camfaign. ADDISON. 

So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the ingloiious aris of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
Urg^d his active star. 

A Haratian Ode : Upon Cromweltc Retum/ram IrdcnuL 

A. Marvell. 

Wut ’s words to them whose faith an* truth 
On War’s red techstone rang time metal, 

Who ventered life an* love an* youth 
For the grot piize o’ death in battle ? 

The Btgloio Papers, Second Series, No. x. J. R.* LowELL. 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable tiuin ! 
Turns his UGces.sity to glorious gain. 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature’s highest dower ; 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their had influence, and their good receives. 

But who, if ho be called upon to face 
Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
j Great issues, good or bad for humankind, 

I Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 
I )!^th sudden brightness, like a Man iuspii'ed ; 


SCOTT. 
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And, through the heat of eonilict, keeps the law 
In e al Tii TiR Hs made, and sees what he foi'esaw. 

Who, not content that former worth stand fast, 
Looks forward persevering to the last 
From well to better, daily self-surpast ; 

Finds comfoi't in himself and in his cause ; 

And wliile the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause. 

Character o/the Happy Warrior. WOkDS\^ ORTH 


Challenge and Defiance. 

Under which king, Bezonian ? speak, or die. 

King Henry IV., Part //. Act v. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARfe. 

Fly they that need to fly ; 
Wordes fearen babes. I meano not to thee entreat 
To passe ; but maugi*e thee will passe or dy. 

Fabric Queefte. SPENSHR. 

Hang out our banners on the outward walls ; 

The cry is still, TViey cxmt. Our castle’s strength 
Will laugh a siege to seoni : here let them lie 
Till famine and the ague eat them up. 

Macbeth, Act v. Sc. 5. SHAKESPEARE. 

PllEPARATION AND BaTFLE. 

Beware 

Of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in. 

Bear ’t that the opposkL may beware of tliee. 

HamUt,Acti.Sc 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

From the touts, 

The annorers, accomplishing the knights. 

With busy hammere closing rivets up, 

Give dreadful note of pi-e^Miration. 

XtKg Hmry V., Act iv. CJtorus. SHAKESPEARE. 

Now the stonu begins to lower, 

(Haste, the loom of hell prepai'e, ) 

Iron sleet of aiTowy shower 
Hurtles in the darkened air. 

Glittering lances are the loom, 

Where the dusky wai’p we strain. 

Weaving many a soldier’s doom, 

Orkney's woe, and Raudoer’s banc. 

The Patai Sitters. T. GRAY 

That voice . . , heard so oft 

In worst extremes, and on the perilous edge 

Of battle when it raged. 

Paroulue Lott. Booh L MtLTON. 

Lay on, MacduIF; 

And damned be him that first cries, ** Hold, j 
enough ! ’’ 

Macbeth, Act v. Se^ 7. 


A horse 1 a horse ! My kingdom for a horse I 

Rtchard ///., Act v. Sc. 4. SHAKiihPEARB. 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde. 

The rowlinge of the dmm, 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 

Be sonudes from heaven that come ; 

And oh I the thundeiing presse of kuightea, 
Whenas their war-cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an angel brighte, 

And rouse a fiend from hell. 

CamiieVtSong W. MOTKBRWIU.L. 


Defeat. 

What though the field bo lostf 
All is not lost ; the unconquerablo will, 

And study of ravenge, immortal hate, 

And courage never to submit or yield. 

And what is else not to be overcome. 

Paradise Lost, Booh i. MILTON. 

At a frown they in their glory die. 

The painful warrior, famous^d for fight. 

After a thousand victories Duce follod, 

Is from the books of honor razfed quite, 

And all the rest forgot for which ho toiled. 

SomutXJCV, SlIAKKSPRAltB. 


Courage and Fear. 

Ho called so loud that all the hollow deep 
Of Hell I'esouudecl. 

Awake, arise, or bo forever fallen ! 

Paradise Lost, Booh i. MlLTON. 

Ay me ! what perils do environ 
'rhe man that meddles witli cold Iran. 

Uudibras, Part 1 . Qtnt. ill. S. BlTTLKK 

For he who fights and ims away ♦ 

.May live to fight anotlier day ; 

But he who is in battle slain 
C’au never rise and flght again. 

The Art Poetry oh a Hew Plan. GOLDSMITH. 

in his FamBiar Quotations, groups with this sUfua 

'he following 

He that fights and runs awny 
May turn and tight another day , 

But he that 111 liaitle blain 
Will never rise to fiRht again 
Rays History 0/ the RebeUien, p. 48. Bristol, (73*. 

That same man, that runnith awaie. 

MLaie i^^aiu fight an other dale. 

Erasmus, Apothegms, Tntus, by Udall, 154a. 

For those that fiy mi^ fight i^in, 

Which he can never do that 's slain. 

Butler, Hudibras. I^rt HI. CattL 3. 


bKAkEaPRARE. 
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Never be it said 

That Fate itself could awe the soul of Richard. 
Hence, babbling dreams ; you threaten here in 
vain ; 

Conscience, avaunt, Richard 's himself again ! 
Hark ! the shrill trumpet sounds. To horse ! 
away ! 

My soul 's in arms, and eager for the fray. 

Sfutkefpear^s Richard III. [Altered), Act. t. Sc, 3. 

COLLEY Cibber. 

When Greeks joined Greeks, then was the tug 
of war. 

Alexander the Greai, Act iv. Sc. a. N. Lbb. 

War, war is still the cry, — “ war even to the 
knife!” 

ChilUe Harold, Cant. i. BYRON. 

By how much unexpected, by so much 
We must awake endeavor for defence, 

For courage mounteth with occasion. 

King‘ Joh»i, Act ii. Se. x. SHAKESPEARB. 

Blow, wind! come, wrack! 

At least we *11 die with harness on our back. 

Macbeth, Act v. Sc. s SHAKESPEARE. 

Horkoks or War. 

He is come to ope 

The irnrple testament of bleeding war ; 

But ere the crown he looks for live in peace, 

Ten thousand bloody crowns of mothers’ sons 
Shall ill become the flower of England’s face, 
Change the complexion of her maid-pale peace 
To scarlet indignation, and bedew 
Her pastures* grass with faithful English blood. 

JCiHe Richard II., Act lii. Sc. 3. Sh AKBSPEARE. 

Some undone widow sits upon mine arm. 

And takes away the use of it ; and my sword, 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphan.s’ 
team, 

Will not be drawn. 

A New Way to Old Debts, Act v. Sc, x. P. MA.SSINGPR. 

Mark where his carnage and his conquest cease ! 
He makes a solitude, and calls it — peace ! 

The Bride tifAbydos, Cant. JL BYRON. 

OXilMINALITY OF WaR. 

One to destroy is murder by the law ; 

And gibbets keep the lifted hand in awe ; 

To murder thousands takes a specious name. 
War’s glorious art, and gives immortal fame. 

lave bfFame, Satire DR. E- YOUNC. 


Ez fer war, I call it murder, — 

There you hev it plain an* flat ; 

I don’t want to go no furder 
Than my Testyment fer that. 

The Biglam Papers, First Senes, No. i. J, R. l_oWBLL. 

One murder made a villain, 

Millions a hero. Princes were privileged 
To kill, and numbers sanctified the crime. 

Deadh. B- PoRTEUS 

Great princes have great playthings. 

But war *s a game which, were their subjects wise. 
Kings would not play at. 

The Tash : Winter Morning Walk COWPKR. 


Pbaob. 

Take away the swoi*d ; 

States can he saved without it. 

RteheUeu, >sfrfn. Sc. 9. E. Bulwer-LytTON. 

Now is the winter of our discontent 
Made gloiious summer by this sun of York, 

And all the clouds that lowered upon our house 
In the deep bosom of the ocean huiied. 

Noware our brows bound with victorious wreaths ; 
Our bruised arms hung up for monuments ; 

Our stem alarums changed to merry meetings, 
Our dreadful marches to delightful measures. 
Grim-viaaged War hath smoothed his wrinkled 
front. 

And now, instead of mounting barbed steeds 
To fright the souls of fearful adversaries, 

He capers nimbly in a lady’s chaniber, 

To the lascivious pleasing of a lute. 

King Richard III., Act U Sc. i. SHAKESPEARE. 

Ay, but give me worship and quietness ; 

I like it better than a dangerous honor. 

King Henry VI., Part III. Act iv. Sc, 3. SHAKESPEARE. 

0 Peace ! thou source and soul of social life j 
Beneath whose calm inspiring influence 
Science his views enlarges, Art refines. 

And swelling Commerce opens all her ports. 

Britannia. J. THOMSON. 

Till each naan finds his own in all men’s good. 
And all men work in noble bi'otherhood, 
Breaking their mailed fleets andaimbd towers, 
And ruling by obeying Nature’s powers, 

And gathering all the fruits of peace and crowned 
with all her flowers. 

1 Ode, sung at the opening nfdUTn^naiieHai Exhibition. 

I ■ Tpnnvson. 
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POEMS OF TEMPERANCE AND LABOR 


TEMPERANCE. 


MORAL COSMETICS. 

Ye who would have your features florid, 

Lithe limbs, bright eyes, unwrinkled forehead, 
From age’s devastation horrid. 

Adopt this plan, — 

'T will make, in climate cold or torrid, 

A hale old man : 

Avoid in youth luxurious diet, 

Restrain the passions’ lawless riot ; 

Devoted to domestic quiet, ' 

Be wisely gay ; 

So shall ye, spite of age’s flat, 

Resist decay. 

Seek not in Mammon’s worship pleasure. 

But find your richest, dearest treasure 
In God, his word, his work, not leisure ; 

The mind, not sense, 

1$ the sole scale by which to measure 
Your opulence. 

This is the solace, this the science* 

Life’s purest, sweetest, best appliance. 

That disapx)oiuts not man’s reliance, 

Whate’er his state ; 

But challenges, witli calm defiance. 

Time, fortune, fate. 

HORACB SMITH. 


THE WATER-DRINKER. 

0, WATER for me i Bright water for me ! 

,Give wine to the tremulous debauchee ! 

It cooleth the brow, it cooleth the brain. 

It maketh the faint one strong again ; 

Jt-comes o’er the sense like a breeze fi'oni the sea. 
All freshness, like infant purity. 

0, water, blight water, fibr me, for me I 
Give .wine, ^ve wine to the deb^u^ee 1 

ip brim 1 fill to the brim 1 , 

^ ftowing crystal kiss tho rim i 


My hand is steady, my eye is tnie. 

For I, like the flowers, drink naught but dew. 
0, water, bright water ’s a mine of wealth, 

And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pure water, for me, for me ! 

And wine for the tremulous debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 

For water strengtheneth life and limb. 

To the days of the aged it addeth length ; 

To the might of the strong it addeth strength ; 
It freshens the heart, it- brightens the sight ; 

‘T is like quaffing a goblet of morning light. 
So, water, I will drink naught but thee, 

Then parent of health and energy I 
j Edward Johnson. 


THE OLD MAN’S COMFORTS, 

AND HOW HB GAINED THEM. 

** You are old. Father William,” the young niau 
cried ; 

" The few locks which are left you am gray ; 

You are hale, Father William, a hearty old man ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 

** lu the days of my youth,” Father William 
replied, 

" I remembered that youth would fly fast, 

And abused not iny health and my vigor at first. 

That 1 never might need them at last.” 

** You are old, Father William,” the young man 
cried, 

“ And pleasures with youth pass away ; 

And yet you lament not the days that am gone ; 

Now tell me the reason, I pray.” 

“In the days of my youth,” Father Williant 
I’eplied, . 

** I T^iembered that youth could not last ; 

I thought of the future, whatever I did, 

Tbikt I never might grieve for riio past.” 
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“You are old. Father William,’' the young man 
cried, 

“And life must be hastening away ; 

You are cheerful, and love to converse upon death ; 
Now tell ni6 the reason, 1 pray.” 

“ I cheerful, young man,” Father William 
replied ; 

“ Let the cause thy attention engage ; 

In the days of my youth I remembered my God ! 
And he hath not forgotten my age.” 

ROBERT SOUTHEV. 


OLD AGE OF TEMPERANCE. 

FROM “AS YOU LIKE IT," ACT 11 . SC. 2. 

Adam. Let me be youi’ servant ; 

Though I look old, yet am I stTOiig and lusty : 
For in my youth I never did ai)ply 
Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not with unbashful forehead woo 
The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly : let me go with you ; 

1 ’ll do the service of a younger man 
In all your business and necessities. 

SHAKESPEARE. 


TEMPERANpE, OR THE CHEAP. 
PHYSICIAN. 

Go now ! and with some daring drug 
Bait thy disease ; and, whilst they tug, 

Thou, to maintain their precious strife, 

Spend the dear treasures of thy life. 

Go ! take physic — dote upon 
Some big-named composition, 

The oraculous doctor’s mystic bills — 

Certain hard words made into pills ; 

And what at last shalt gain by these ? 

Only a costlier disease. 

That which makes us have no need 
Of physic, that’s physic indeed. 

Hark, hither, reader ! wilt thou see 
Natme her own physician be ? 

Wilt see a man idl his own wealth, 

His own music, his own health — 

A man whose sober soul can tell 
How to wear her garments well — 

Her garments that upon her sit 
As garments should do, close and fit — 

A well-clothed soul tliat ’s not opjn’essed 
Nor choked with what she should be dressed*— 
A soul sheathed in a crystal shrine, 

ThiYiugh which all her bright featuras shine : 

As when a piece of wanton lawn, 

A thin aerM veil, is drawn 


O’er beauty’s face, seeming to hide, 

More sweetly shows the blushing bride — 

A soul whose intellectual beams 
No mists do mask, no buy streams — 

A happy soul, that all the way 
To heaven hath a summer’s day ? 

Wouldst see a man whose well- warmed blood 
Bathes him in a genuine flood ? — 

A man whose tuiifed humors be 
A seat of rarest harmony ? 

Wouldst seo blithe looks, fresh cheeks beguile 
Age ? Wouldst see December smile ? 

Wouldst see nest of new roses grow 
Tn a bed of reverend snow ? 

Warm thoughts, free spirits flattering 
Winter’s self into a spring ? — 

In sum, wouldst see a man that can 
Live to be old, and ’still a man ? 

Whose latest and most leadened hours 
Fall with soft wings, stuck with soft flowers ; 
And when life’s sweet fable ends, 

S(iul and body part like friends — 

No quarrels, muniiurs, no delay — 

A kiss, a sigh, and so away ? 

This rare one, reader, wouldst thou see ? 

Hark, hither 1 and thyself be he ! 

Richard Crash aw. 


GO, FEEL WHAT 1 HAVE TKl.T. 

[By a younK Indy, who was told that she wa» a monoiiD«nlac In l»e» 
iidtred of alcoholic Hquon,] 

Go, feel what I have felt, 

Go, bear what I have borne ; 

Sink ’neath a blow a father dealt, 

And the cold, proud world’s scorn ; 

Thus smuggle on from year to year, 
rhy sole lelief the scalding tear. 

Go, weep as I have wept 
I O’er a loved father’s fall ; 

See every cherished promise swept, 
j Youth’s sweetness turned to gidl ; 

Hope’s failed flowers strewed all the way 
That led me up to woman’s day. 

Go,’ kneel as 1 have knelt ; 
implore, beseech, and jiray, 

Strive the besotted heart to melt, 

The downwaixl coiirae to stay ; 

Bo cast with bitter cui'se aside, — 

Thy prayera burlesqued, thy teara defied. 

Go, stand where I have stood, ■ 

And see the sti’ong man bow ; 

With gnashing teeth, lips bathed in blood, 
And cold and livid brow ; 

*•' 0 . catch his wandering glance, and see 
Tluu’e mirrored h!s soul's misery. 
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Go, hear what I have heard, — 

The sobs of sad despair, 

As memory’s feeling-fount hath stirred, 
And its reveallugs there 
Have told him what he might have been, 

Had he the drunkard’s fate foreseen. 

Go to a mother’s side, 

And her crushed spirit cheer ; 

Thiue own deep anguish hide, 

Wipe from her cheek the tear ; 

Mark her dimmed eye, her furrowed brow. 

The gray that streaks her dark hair now. 

The toil-worn frame, the trembling limb, 

A lid trace the rulu back to him 
Whose plighted faith, iu early youth, 

Promised eternal love and truth, 
liut who, forswoiTi, hath yielded up 
This promise to the deadly cup, 

And led her down from love and light, 

From all that made her pathway bright, 

And chained her there mid want and strife, 
That lowly thing, — a drunkard’s wife ! 

And stamped on childhood’s brow, so mild, 
That witlierlng blight, — a drunkard’s child ! 

Go, hear, and see, and feel, and know 
All that luy soul hath felt and known, 

Then look within the wine-cup’s glow ; 
See if its brightness can atone ; 

Think if its flavor you would try, 

If all proclaimed, — ’ Tis drink <md die. 

Tell me I hate the howl, — 

Hato is a feeble woixl ; 

1 loathe, abhor, — my very soul 
By strong disgust is stured 
Whene’er I see, or hear, or teU 
Of the DARK BEVRBAOE OF HELL ! 

ANONYMOUS. 


THE VAGABONDS. 

W B are two travellers, Roger and 1. 

Roger’s my dog : — come here, you scamp I 
Jump* for the gentlemen, — mind your eye ! 

Over the table, — look out for the lamp ! — 
The rogue is giwmg a little old ; 

Five years we’ve tramped through wind and 
weather, 

And slept out-doors when nights were cold, 

And ate and ditmk — and starved together. 

We ’ve learned what comfort is, I tell you t 
A bed on the floor, a hit of rosin, 

A fire to thaw our thumbs (poor fellow ! 

The paw lie holds up there ’s been frozen), 


Plenty of catgut for ni}’' fiddle 
(This out-door business is bad for the strings), 
Then a few nice buckwheats hot from thegilddle. 
And Roger and I set up for kings ! 

No, thank ye, sir, — I never drink ; 

Roger and 1 are exceedingly moral, — 

Are n’t we, Roger ? — see him wink ! — 

Well, something hot, then — we won’t quarreL 
He ’s thirsty too, — see him nod his head ? 

What a pity, sir, that dogs can’t talk ! 

He understands every woiri that ’s said, — 

And he knows good milk from water-aud-chalk. 

The truth is, sir, now I reflect, 

I ’ve been so sadly given to grog, 

1 wonder I ’ve not lost the respect 
(Here ’s to you, sii* !) even of my dog. 

But he sticks by through thick and thin ; 

And this old coat, with its empty pockets. 

And rags that smell of tobacco and gin. 

He ’ll follow while he has eyes in his sockets. 

There is n’t another creature living 
Would doit, and prove, through eveiy disaster, 
So fond, so faithful, and so foigiving 
To such a miserable, tliankless master ! 

No, sir 1 — see him wag his tail and grin 1 
By Geoi’ge 1 it makes my old eyes water \ — 
That is, them ’s something in this gin 
That chokes a fellow. But no matter t 

We T1 have some music, if you 're willing. 

And Roger (hem ! what a plague a cough is, 
sir!) 

Shall march a little. Stazt, you villain 1 
Stand straight 1 'Bout face! Salute your offi- 
cer ! 

Put up that paw ! Dress ! Take your rifle 1 
(Some dogs have aims, you see !) Now hold 
your 

Cap while the gentlemen give a trifle, 

To aid a poor old patriot soldier ! 

March ! Halt ! Now show how the rebel shakes 
When he stands np to hear his sentence. 

Now tell us how many drams it takes 
To honor a jolly new acquaintance. 

Five yelps, — that’s five ; he ’s mighty knowing ! 

The night *s before us, fill the glasses ! — 
Quick, sir ! 1 ’m ill, — my brain is going 1 
Some brandy, — tbank you,' — there ! — it 
passes 1 

Why not reform ? That ’s easily said. 

But I ’ve gone through such wretched treat- 
ment, 

Sometimes forgetting the taste of bread, 

And scarce remembering what meat meant, 
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That my poor stomach *s past reform ; 

. And there are times when, mad with thinking, 
I *d sell out heaven for something 'warm 
To prop a horrible inward sinking. 

Is there a way to forget to tliink ? 

At your age, sir, home, fortune, fiiends, 

A dear giiTs love, — but 1 took to drink, — 

The same old story j you know how it ends. 

If you could have seen these classic features, — 
You need n*t laugh, sir ; they were not then 
Such a bui’niug libel on God’s creatures ; 

I was one of your handsome men ! 

If you had seen her, so fair and young, 

Whose head was happy on this breast t 
If you could have heard the songs 1 sung 

When the wine went round, you would n’t 
have guessed 

That ever* I, sir, should be straying 
From door to door, with fiddle and dog, 
Ragged and penniless, and playing 
To you to-night for a glass of grog ! 

She ’a married since, — a parson’s wife ; 

’T was better foi* her that we should part, — 
Better the soberest, prosiest life 
Than a blasted home and a broken heart. 

I have seen her ? Once : 1 was weak and spent 
On the dusty road, a carriage stopped ; 

But little she dreamed, as on she went, 

Who kissed the coin that her fingers dropped 1 

You ’ve set me talking, sir ; 1 ’m sony ; 

It makes me wild to think of the change ! 
What do you care for a beggar’s story ? 

Is it amusing ? you find it strange ? 

I had a mother so proud of me ! 

’T was well she died before — Do you know 
If the happy spirits in heaven can see 
The ruin and wretchedness here below ? 

Another glass, and strong, to deaden 
This pain ; then Roger and I will start. 

I wonder, has he snch a lumpish, leaden, 

Aching thing in place of a heart ? 

He is sad sometimes, and would weep, if he could, 
No doubt, renieniberiiig things that were, — 

A virtuous kennel, with plenty of food, 

And himself a sober, respectable cur. 

I ’m better now ; that glass was wanning. 

You rascal ! limber your lazy feet ! 

We must be fiddling and performing 
For supper and bed, or starve in 3ie street. 
Not a very gay life to lead, you think ? 

But soon we shall go where lodgings are free, 
And the sleepersneed neithervictualstiordriuk;— 
The sooner the better for Roger and me ! 

JOHN TOWNSEND TROWBRIDGE. 


A FAREWELL TO TOBACCO. 

the Babylonish curse 
Straight confound my stammering vewe, 

If 1 cun a passage see 
In this woid-perplexity, 

Or a fit exprossion find, 

Or a language to my mind 
(Still tlie phrase is wide or scant), 

To take leave of thee, GiiEAT plant ! 

Or in any tenns relate 
Half my love, or half luy hate ; 

For 1 hate, yet love, thee so, 

That, whichever thing I show, 

The plain truth will seem to be 
A constrained hyperbole. 

And the passion to proceed 
More from a mistress than a weed. 

Sooty retainer to the vine ! 

Bacchus’ black seivatR, negro fiiii* ! 

Sorcerer ! Eiat mak’st us dote upon 
Thy begrimed complexion, 

And, for thy pernicious sake, 

More and greater oaths to break 
Than reclainiM lovers take 
’Gainst women ! Thou thy siege dost lay 
Much, too, in the female way, 

While thou suck’st the laboring breath 
Faster than kisses, or than death. 

Thou in such a cloud dost bind m 
That our worat foes cannot find us. 

And ill fortune, that would thwmt us, 

Shoots at rovera, shooting at us ; 

While each man, through thy heightening steam, 
Does like a smoking Etna seem ; 

And all about us does express 
(Fancy and wit in richest dross) 

A Sicilian fruitfulness. 

Thou through such a mist dost show us 
That our best friends do not know us, 

And, for those allowed features 
Due to roasonable creatures, 

Liken’st us to fell chimeras. 

Monsters, — that who see us, fear us ; 

WoxBe than Cerberus or Geiyoii, 

Or, who first loved a cloud, Ixioxi. 

Bacchus we know, and we allow 
His tipsy rites. But what art thou, 

That but by reflex const show 
What hU deity can do, — 

As the false Egyptian spell 
Aped the true Hebrew miracle ? 

Some few vapors thou mayst raise 
The weak brain may serve to amaze ; 
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But to the reins and nobler heart 
Canst nor life nor heat impart. 

Brother of Bacchus, later bom ! 

The old world was sure forloni, 

Wanting thee, that aidest more 
The god’s victories than, before, 

All his panthers, and the brawls 
Of his piping Bacchanals. 

These, as stale, vre disallow. 

Or judge of thee meant : only thou 
His true Indian conquest art ; 

And, for ivy round his dart, 

The reformed god now weaves 
A finer thyrsus of thy leaves. 

Scent to match thy rich perfume 
Chemic art did ne’er presume, 

Through her quaint alembic strain, 

None so sovereign to the brain. 

Nature, that did in thee excel, 

Framed again no second smell. 

Roses, violets, but toys 
For the smaller sort of boys. 

Or for greener damsels meant ; ' 

Thou art the only manly scent 

Stinkingest of the stinking kind ! 
Filth of the mouth and fog of the mind ! 
Africa, that brags her foison, 

Breeds no such prodigious poison i 
Henbane, nightshade, both together, 
Hemlock, aconite — 

Nay, rather, 

Plant divine, of rarest virtue ; 

Blisters on the tongue would hurt you i 
*T was but in a sort I blamed thee ; 
None e’er prospered who defamed thee ; 
Irony all, and feigned abuse. 

Such as perplexed lovers use 
At a need, when, in despair 
To paint forth their fairest fair, 

Or in part but to express 
That exceeding comeliness 
Which their fancies doth so strike, 

They borrow language of dislike ; 

And, instead of dearest Miss, 

Jewel, honey, sweetheart, bliss. 

And those forms of old admiiing. 

Call her cockatrice and siren. 


Basilisk, and all that *s evil, 

Witch, hyena, mermaid, devil, 

Ethiop, wench, and blackamoor. 

Monkey, ape, and twenty more ; 

Friendly trait’ress, loving foe, — 

Not that she is truly so. 

But no other way they know, 

A contentment to express 
Bordem so upon excess 
That they do not rightly wot 
Whether it be from pain or not. 

Or, as men, constrained to part 
With what *s nearest to their heart, 

While their sorrow ’s at the height 
Lose discrimination quite. 

And their hasty wrath let fall, 

To appease their frantic gall, 

On the darling thing, whatever, 

Whence they feel it death to sever. 

Though it be, as they, perforce, 

Guiltless of the sad divorce. 

For I must (nor let it grieve thee, 
Friendliest of plants, that 1 must) leave thee. 
For thy sake, Tobacco, I 
Would do anything but die, 

And but seek to extend my days 
Long enough to sing thy xiraise. 

But, as she who once hath been 
A king’s consoi't is a queen 
Ever after, nor will bate 
Any tittle of her state 
Though a widow, or divorced, 

So I, from thy converse forced. 

The old name and stylo retain, 

A right Katherine of Spain ; 

And a seat, too, ’mongst the joys 
Of the blest Tobacco Boys ; 

Where, though I, by sour physician, 

Am debarred the full fruition 
Of thy favors, I may catch 
Some collateral sweets, and snatch 
Sidelong odors, that give life 
Like glances from a neighbor’s wife ; 

And still live in the by-places 
And the suburbs of thy graces ; 

And in thy borders take delight, 

An unconquered Canaanite. 

CHARLES Lame 
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THE HAPPY HEART. 

FROM “PATIENT GRISSELL," ACT I. SC. I. 

Art thiou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers { 

0 sweet content i 

Art thou rich, yet is thy raind perplexed ? 

0 punishment ! 

Dost thou laugh to see how fools are vexed 

To add to golden numbers, golden numbers ? 

O sweet content ! 0 sweet, 0 sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor bears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny ! 

Canst drink the waters of the crisped spring ? 

0 sweet content ! 

Swimm’st thou in wealth, yet sihk’st in thine 
own teal’s ? 

0 punishment ! 

Then he that patiently want’s burden hears 

No burden bears, but is a king, a king ! 

0 sweet content ! 0 sweet, 0 sweet content ! 

Work apace, apace, apace, apace ; 

Honest labor hears a lovely face ; 

Then hey nonny nonny, hey nonny nonny J 

Thomas dbkkbf. 

THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH. 

TJ2n>ER a spreading chestnnt-tree 
The village smithy stands ; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 

With large and sinewy hands ; 

And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 

His hair is crisp and black and long ; 

His face is like the tan ; 

His brow is wet with honest sweat, — 

He eains whate’er he can, 

And looks the whole world in the face, 

For he owes not any man. > 

Week in, week out, from mom tiU night, 

You can hear his bellows blow j 

You can hear him swing his heavy sledge, 
With measured beat and slow, 

Like a sexton ringing the village bell, 

When the evening sun is low. 

And children coming home from school, 

Look in at the open door ,* 

They love to see the flaming forge, 

And hear the bellows roar. 


And catch the burning sparks that fly 
Like chaff from the threshing-floor. 

He goes on Sunday to the church, 

And sits among his boys ; 

He hears the parson pray and preach ; 

He hears his daughter’s voice. 

Singing in the village choir, 

And it makes his heart rejoice. 

It sounds to him like her motlier’s voice. 
Singing in Paradise ! 

He needs must think of her once more, 
How in the gi’ave she lies ; 

And with his hard, rough hand he wipes 
A tear out of liis eyes. 

Toiling, rejoicing, sorrowing. 

Onward through life he goes ; 

Each morning sees some task begin, 

Each evening sees it close ; 

Something attempted, something done. 

Has earned a night’s repose. 

Thanks, thanks to thee, my worthy friend, 
For the lesson thou hast taught t 

Thus at the flaming forge of life 
Our fortunes must be wrought ; 

Thus on its sounding anvil shaped 
Eacli burning deed and thought ! 

Hbnry Wadsworth lunopbllow. 


TO THE HARVEST MOON. 

Pleasino 'tis, 0 modest Moon ! 

Now the night Is at her noon, 

’Neath thy sway to musing lie, 

While areund the zephyrs sigh, 
Fanning soft the sun-tanned wheat. 
Ripened by the summer’s heat ; 
Picturing all the rustic’s joy 
When boundless plenty greets his eye. 
And thinking soon, 

0 modest Moon ! 

How many a female eye will roam 
Along the road, 

To see the load, 

The last dear load of harvest home. 

^ Storms and tempests, floods and rains, 
Stem despoilers of the plains, 
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Hence, away, the season flee, 

Foes to light-heart jollity 1 
May no winds cai^eiiiig high 
Drive the clouds along the sky, 

But may all Nature smile with aspect boon, 
When in the heavens thou show’st thy face, 0 
harvest Moon ! 

'Neath yon lowly roof he lies, 

. The husbandman, with slcei)-sealed eyes : 

He dreams of crowded barns, and round 
The yaiHl he hears the flail resound ; 

0, may no huiTieaiie destroy , 

His visionary views of joy ! 

Ood of the winds ! 0, hear his humble prayer, 
And while the Moon of Harvest shines, thy blu.s- 
tering whirlwind spare ! 

Sons of luxury, to you 

Leave I Sleep’s dull power to woo ; 

Press ye still the downy bod, 

While feverish dreams surround your head ; 

I will seek the woodland glade, 

Pcnctmto the thickest shade, 

Wrapped in Contemplation’s dreams, 

Musing high on holy themes. 

While on the gale 
Shall softly sail 

The nightingivlc’s enchanting tune. 

And oft my eyes 
Shall gmteful rise 

To thee, the modest Harvest Moon ! 

HENRY KlRKE WHITE. 


THE USEFUL PLOUGH. 

A COUNTRY life is sweet ! 

In moderate cold and heat, 

To walk in the air how pleasant and fair I 
In eveiy field of wheat, 

The fairest of flowers adorning the howere, 
And every meadow’s Jbrow ; 

So that 1 say, no courtier may 
Compare with them who clothe in gray,. 

And Ibllow tho useful plough. 

They rise with tho morning lark, 

And labor till almost dark. 

Then, folding their sheep, they hasten to 
sleep 

While every pleasant park 
Next niovniug'is ringing with birds tliataiu 
singing 

On each green, tender bough. 

With what content and niomment 
Tholr days are spent, whose minds are bent 
To follow the useful plough. 

ANONYMOU**. 


THE PLOUGHMAN. 

Clear the brown path to meet his coulter’s 
I gleam ! 

j Lo ! on he comes, behind his smoking team, 
j With toil’s bright dew-drops on his sunburnt 
; brow, 

The IokI of earth, the hero of the plough I 

! 

Fii-st in the field before the reddening sun, 

I Last in tlie shadows when the day is done, 

Line after line, along the bursting sod, 

: Marks the broad acres where his feet have trod. 
Still where he ti-eads the stubborn clods divide, 

‘ Tho smooth, fresh furrow opens deep and wide ; 
Mattctl and dense the tangled turf upheaves, 
Mellow and dark the ridgy cornfield cleaves ; 

Up the steep hillside, where the laboring train 
Slants the long track that scores the level plain, 

! Through the moist valley, clogged with oozing 
j clay, 

The patient convoy breaks its destined way ; 

At every turn the loosening chains resound, 

The swinging ploiighsham circles glistening 
round, 

Till the wide field one billowy waste appears, 
And wearied hands unbind the panting steers. 

These are the hands whoso sturdy labor brings 
Tlie peasant’s food, the golden pomp of kings ; 
This is tho page whoso letters shall bo seen. 
Changed by the sun to w^ords of living green ; 
This is the scholar whose immortal pen 
Spells the first lesson hunger taught to men ; 
These am the lines that heaven-commanded Toil 
Shows on his deed, — the charter of the soil ! 

0 gracious Mother, whoso benignant breast 
Wakes us to life, and lulls us all to rest, 

How thy sweet features, kind to every clime, 
Mock with their smile the wriftkled front of 
Time ! 

We stain thy flowero, — they blossom o’er the 
dead ; 

We 1 -end thy bosom, and it gives us bread ; 

O’er the red field that ti-ampling strife has torn, 
Waves the gi*eeii plumage of thy tawjelled com ; 
Our maddening conflicts scar tliy fairest plain, 
Still thy soft answer is the growing grain. 

Yet, 0 our Mother, while uncounted chai-ms 
Steal round our hearts in thine embracing arms, 
Let not our virtues iu thy love decay, 

And thy fond sweetness waste our strength away. 

No, by these hills whose banners now displayed 
; In blazing cohorts Autumn has arrayed ; 
j By yon twin sumniite, on whose siilintery crests 
] The tossing hemlocks hold the eagles’ nests ; 
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By these fair plains the mountain circle screens. Tallest primroses, or loftiest daisies, 

And feeds with streamlets from its dark m- , Not a steel-blue feather 

vines, — ! Of slim wing grazes : 

True to their home, these faithful amis shall toil i ** Fear not ! fear not I ’* cry the swallows. 

To crown with peace their own untainted soil ; | Each mower tightens his snath-ring’s wedge, 
And, true to God, to freedom, to mankind, ! And his linger daintily follows 

IF her chained -ban-dogs Faction shall unbind, ■ The long blade’s tickle-edge ; 

These stately forms, that, bending even now, ; Softly the whetstone’s last touches riiig- 
Bowed their strong manhood to the humble ’ Ting^orling / tw^-a-ling / 

plough, & leaf-muffled bird in the woodland nigh, 

Shall rise erect, the guardians of the land, ‘ Faintly the fading echoes rejdy — 

The same stem iron in the same right hand, Ting-a-ling/ ti/iig-a-Hug / 

Till o’er their hills the shouts of triumph run, — ^ ^ » 

The sword h as rescued what the ploughshai*e ** Perchance the swallows, that flit in their glee, 
I Of to-morrow’s hay-weather know little as we ! ” 

OLIVER WENDELL HoLiiHs. Ssys Farmer Russet “ Be it hidden in shower 


THE MOWERS. 

The sunburnt mowers are in the swath — 
Swing, swing, swing ! 

The towering lilies loath 
Tremble and totter and fall ; 

The meadow-rue 
Dashes its tassels of golden dew ; 

And the keen blade sweeps o’er all — • 

Swing, swing, swing! 

The flowers, the berries, the feathered gi*a8s, 

Are thrown in a smothered mass ; 

Hastens away the butterfly ; 

With half their burden the brown bees hie ; 

And the meadow-lark shrieks distrest, 

And leaves the poor younglings all in the nest. 

The daisies clasp and fall ; 

And tottera the Jacob’s-ladder tall. 

Weaving and winding and curving lithe, 

O’er plumy hillocks — through dewy hollows, 
His. subtle scythe 
The nodding mower follows — 

Swing, swing, swing ! 

Anon, the chiming whetstones ring — 
Ting-ailing / tmg^lmg / 

And the mower now 
Pauses and wipes his beaded brow. 

A moment he scans the fieckless ^y ; 

A moment, the fish-hawk soaring high ; 

And watches the swallows dip and dive 
Anear and far. 

They whisk and glimmer, and chatter and strive ; 
What do they gossip together ? 

Cunning fellows they are, 

Wise prophets to him ! 

“ Higher or lower they circle and skim — 

Fair or foul to-morrow’s hay-weather ! ” 


Or sunshine, to-morrow we do not own — 
To-day is ours alone ! — 

Not a twinkle we T1 waste of the golden hour. 
Grasp tightly the nibs — give heel and give toe ! — 
Lay a goodly swath, shaved smooth and low ! 
Prime is the day — 

Swing, swing, swing ! ’’ 

Farmer Russet is aged and gmy — 

Gray as the frost, but fresh a.s the spring. 
Straight is he 
As the green fir-tree ; 

And udth heart -most blithe, and sinews lithe, 
He leads the row with his merry scythe. 

** Come, boys ! strike up the old song 
While we circle around — 

The song we always in haytiine sing — 

And let the woods ring, 

And the echoes prolong 
The merry sound ! ” 

8()N<». 

July is just ill the nick of time ! 

(Hay-weather, hay- weather;) 

The midsummer month is the golden prime 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; — 
(Swing all togetlier I) 

July is just in the nick of time ! 

Chorun. 

0, we’ll make our hay while the good suu 
shines -- 

We ’ll waste not a golden minute 1 
No shadow of storm the blue arch lines ; 

« We ’ll waste not a minute — not a minute ! 
For the west-wind is fair ; 

0, the hay-day is rare t — 

The sky is without a brown cloud in it ! 

June is too early for richest hay ; 

(Fair weather, fair weather ;) 
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The corn 'stretches taller the livelong Uay ; 

But 'grass is ever too sajjpy to lay ; — 

(Clip all together 1) 

Jnne is too early for richest hay. 

August a month that too far goes by ; 

(Late weather, late weather;) 
Grasshoi^pers are chipper and kick too high ! 
And grass that’s standing is fodder scorched 
dry; — 

(Pull all together !) 

August 's a month that too far goes by. 

July is just in the nick of time ! 

(Best weather, best weather ;) 

The midsummer month is the golden prime 
For haycocks smelling of clover and thyme ; — 
(Strike all together !) 

July is just in the nick of time ! 

Still hiss the scythes 1 
Shudder the grasses’ defenceless blades — 

The lily-throng writhes ; 

And, as a phalanx of wild-geese streams, 

'Where the shore of April’s cloudland gleams, 

On their dizzy way, in serried grades — 

Wing on wing, wing on wing — 

The mowers, each a step in advance 
Of his fellow, time their stroke with a glance 
Of swerveless force ; 

And far through the meadow leads their course — 
Swing, swing, swing ! 

MYRON B. BENTON. 


FROM “THE FARMER’S BOY.” 

Flbd now the sullen murmurs of the north, 
The splendid raiment of the Spring peeps forth; 

But unassisted, through each toilsome day, 

With smiling brow the ploughman cleaves his 
way, 

Draws his fresh parall«%ls, and, widening still. 
Treads slow the heavy dale, or climbs the hill. 
Strong on the wing his busy followers play. 
Where writhing earthworms meet the unwelcome 
day. 

Till all is changed, and hill and level down 
Assume a livery of sober brown ; 

Again disturbed, when Giles with wearying strides 
From ridge to ridge the ponderous harrow guides, 
His heels deep sinking, every step he goes, 

Till dirt adhesive loads his clouted shoes. 
Welcome, green headland ! firm beneath his feet : 
Welcome, the friendly bank’s refreshing seat ; 


There, warm with toil, his panting horses browse 
Their sheltering canopy of pendent boughs ; 

Till rest delicious chase each transient pain, 

And new-bom vigor swell in eveiy vein. 

Hour after hour and day to day succeeds. 

Till every clod and deep-drawn fuiTow spreads 
To crumbling mould, — a level surface clear. 
And strewed with com to crown the rising year ; 
And o’er the whole Giles, once transverse again, 
In earth’s moist bosom buries up the grain. 

The work is done ; no more to man is given ; 
The grateful farmer trusts the rest to Heaven. 

His simple errand done, he homeward hies ; 
Another instantly its place supplies. 

The (Mattering dairy-maid, immersed in steam, 
Singing and scrubbing midst her milk and cream. 
Bawls out, “Go fetch the cows !” — he hears 
no more ; 

For pigs and ducks and turkeys throng the door, 
And sitting hens for constant war prepared, — 
A concert strange to that which late he heard. 
Straight to the meadow then he whistling goes ; 
i With well-known halloo calls his lazy cows ; 
Down the rich pasture heedlessly they graze, 

I Or hear thb summons with an idle gaze, 

For well they know the cow-yard yields no more 
Its tempting fragrance, nor its wintry store. 
Reluctance marks their steps, sedate and slow. 
The right of conquest all the law they know ; 
The strong press on, the weak by turns succeed, 
And one superior always takes the lead, 

Is ever foremost wheresoe’er they stray, 

Allowed precedence, undisputed sway : 

With jealous pride her station is maintained, 

For many a broil that post of honor gained. 

At home, the yard affords a grateful scene. 

For spring makes e’en a miiy cow-yard clean. 
Thence from its chalky bed behold conveyed 
The rich manure that drenching winter made, 
Which, piled near home, grows green with many 
a weed, 

A promised nutriment for autumn’s seed. 

Forth comes the maid, and like the morning 
smiles ; 

The mistress too, and followed close by Giles, 
i. friendly tripod fonns their humble seat, 

With pails bright scoured and delicately sweet. 
Where shadowing elms obstruct the morning ray 
Begins the work, begins the simple lay ; 

The full-charged udder yields its willing stream 
While Maiy sings some lover’s amorous di*eam ; 
And crouching Giles, beneath a neighboring tree, 
Tugs o’er his pail, and chants with equal glee ; 
Whose hat with battered brim, of nap so bare, 
From the cow’s side purloins a coat of hair, — 

A mottled ensign of his harmless trade. 

An unambitious, peaceable cockade. 
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As imambitioiis, too, that cheerful aid 
The mistress yields beside her rosy maid ; 

With joy she views her plenteous reeking store, 
And hears a biimmer to the daily door ; 

Her cows dismissed, the luscious mead to roam, 
Till eve again recall them loaded home. 

ROBERT BLOOMFISLO. 


THE FORGING OF THE ANCHOR. 

Come, see the Dolphin’s anchor forged ; ’t is at 
a white heat now : 

The bellows ceased, the flames decreased ; though 
on the forge’s brow 

The little flames still fitfully play through the 
sable mound : 

And fitfully you still may see the grim smiths 
ranking round, 

All clad in leathern panoply, their broad hands 
only hare ; 

Some rest upon their sledges here, some work 
the windlass there. 

The windlass strains the tackle-chains, the black 
mound heaves below, 

And red and deep a hundred veins burst out at 
every throe ; 

It rises, roars, rends all outright, — 0 Vulcan, 
what a glow 1 

’Tis blinding wliite, ’tis blasting bright, the 
high sun shines not so ! 

The high sun sees not, on the earth, such a fiery, 
fearful show, — 

The roof-ribs swarth, the candent hearth, the I 
ruddy, lurid row | 

Of smiths that stand, an ardent hand, like men 
before the foe. 

As, quivering through his fleece of flame, the 
sailing monster slow 

Sinks on the anvil, -—all about the faces fiery 
grow. 

** Hurrah ! ” they shout, '* leap out, leap out ; 
bang, bang, the sledges go ; 

Hurrah ! the jetted lightnings are hissing high 
and low ; 

A hailing fount of fire is struck at every squash- 
ing blow ; 

The leathern mail rebounds the hail ; the rattling 
cinders strew 

The ground around ; at every bound the swelter- 
ing fountains flow ; 

And thick and loud the swinking crowd, at every 
stroke, pant “ Hoi” 

Leap out, leap out, my masters ; leap out and 
lay on load 1 

Let *8 forge a goodly anchor, a bower, thick and 
broad ; 


For a heart of oak is hanging on every blow, 1 
bode, 

And 1 see tlie good ship riding, all in a perilous 
road, — 

The low reef roaring on her lee, the roll of ocean 
poured 

From stem to stem, sea after sea ; the mainmast 
by the hoaixl ; 

The bulwarks down, tlie rudder gone, the boats 
stove at the chains, — 

But courage still, brave mariners, the bower still 
remains. 

And not au inch to flinch he deigns save wh<'U 
ye pitch sky-high, 

Then moves his head, as though he said, ** Fmv 
nothing, — here am I ! ” 

Swing in your strokes in order, let foot and hand 
‘ keep time ; 

Your blows make music sweeter far than any 
steeple’s chime. 

But while you sling your sledges, sing ; and let 
the burden be, 

The Anchor is the Anvil Ring, and royal crafts- 
men we 1 

Strike in, strike in, the sparks begin to dull 
their rustling red 1 

Our hammers ring with sharper din, our work 
will soon be sped ; 

Our anchor soon must change his bed of fiery 
rich army 

For a hammock at the roaring bows, or an oozy 
couch of clay ; 

Our anchor soon must change the lay of meiry 
craftsmen here. 

For the Yeo-heave-o, and the Heave-away,- and 
tlie sighing seaman’s cheer ; , 

When, weighing slow, at eve they go — far, far 
from love and home. 

And sobbing sweethearts, in a row, wail o’er the 
ocean foam. 

In livid and obddrate gloom, he darkens down 
at last ; 

A shapely one he is, and strong as e’er from cat 
was cast. 

0 trusted and trustworthy guard, if thou hadst 
life like me, 

What pleasures would thy toils reward beneath 
the deep green sea 1 

0 deep-sea diver, who might then behold such ■ 
sights as thou 1 

The hoary monsters’ palaces ! methinks what joy 
’t were now 

To go. plumb plunging down amid the assembly 
of the whales, 

And feel the churned sea round me boil beneath 
their scourging tails ! 
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‘ Then deep in tangle-woods to fight the fierce sea 
unicorn, 

And send him foiled and bellowing back, for all 
his ivory horn ; 

To leave- the subtle sworder-fish of bony blade for- 
lorn ; 

And for the ghastly-grinning shark, to laugh his 
jaws to scorn ; 

To leap down on the kraken’s back, where mid 
Norwegian isles 

He lies, a lubber anchomge for sudden shallowed 
miles, 

Till snorting, like an under-sea volcano, off he 
rolls ; 

Meanwhile to swing, a-buffeting the far-astoii- 
ishod shoals 

Of his back-browsing ocean calves ; or, haply in 
a cove, 

Shell-strewn, and consecrate of old to some Uu- 
dinfe’s love. 

To find the long-haired mermaidens ; or, hard 
by icy lands, 

To wrestle with the sea-serpent upon cerulean 
sands. 

0 broad-armed fisher of the deep, whose sports 
can e(iiial thine ? 

The Dolphin weighs a thousand tons that tugs 
thy cable line ; 

And night by night ’t is thy delight, thy glory 
day by day, 

Through sable sea and breaker white, tl^e giant 
game to play ; 

But, shamer of our little sports ! forgive the 
name I gave, — 

A fisher’s joy is to destroy, thine office is to save. 

0 lodger in the sea-king’s halls, couldst thou but 
understand 

Wliose bo the white bones by thy side, or who 
that dripping baud, 

Slow swaying in the heaving waves that round 
about thee bend. 

With sounds like breakers in a dream, blessing 
their ancient friend : 

p, couldst thou know what heroes glide with 
larger steps round thee, 

Thine iron side would swell with pride ; thou ’dst 
leap within the sea 1 

Give honor to their memories who left the plea.s- 
aut strand 

To shed their blood so freely for the love ol* 
fatherland, — 

Who left their chance of quiet age and grassy 
churchyard grave 

Bo freely for a restless bed amid the tossing 
* wave ; 


0, though our anchor may not be all I have 
fondly sung, 

Honor him for their memory whose bones he 
goes among ! 

Samubi. Ferguson. 


THE SONG OF STEAM. 

Harness me down with your iron bands, 

Be sure of your ciu-b and rein. 

For 1 scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As a tempest scorns a chain. 

How I laughed as I lay concealed from sight 
For many a countless hour. 

At the childish boasts of human might. 

And the pride of human power I 

When I saw an army upon the land, 

A navy upon the seas, 

Creeping along, a snail-like band. 

Or waiting the waywaid breeze ; 

When 1 marked the peasant faintly reel 
With the toil that he daily bore. 

As he feebly turned the tardy wheel. 

Or tugged at the weary oar ; 

When I measured the panting courser’s speed, 
The flight of the carrier dove, 

As they bore the law a king decreed, 

Or the lines of impatient love, 

I could but think how the world would feel, 

As these were outstripped afar. 

When I should be bouud to the rushing keel, 

Or chained to the flying car. 

Ha 1 ha 1 ha ! they found me at last, 

They invited me forth at length, 

And I rushed to my throne with a thunder blast, 
And laughed in my iron strength ! 

0, then ye saw a wondrous change 
On the earih and ocean wide, 

Where now my fiery anmies range. 

Nor wait for wind or tide ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah ! the waters o’er, 

The mountain’s stee}) decline ; 

Time — space — have yielded to my power ; 

The world, the world is mine ! 

The rivers the sun liath earliest blesi^ 

Or those whera his beams decline, 

The giant streams of the queenly West, 

Or the Orient floods divine. 

The ocean pales wherever I sweep 
To hear iny strength rejoice, 
wAnd monsters of the briny deep 
Cower trembling at my voice. 
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I carry the wealth of the lord of earth, 

The thoughts of his godlike mind ; 

The wind lags after my going forth, 

The lightning is lei't behind. 

In the darksome depths of the fathomless mine 
My tireless arm doth play, 

Where the rocks ne’er saw the sun’s decline 
Or the dawn of the glorious day ; 

1 bring earth’s glittering jewels up 
From the hidden caves below, 

And 1 make the fountain’s granite cup 
With a ciystal gush o’erllow. 

I blow the bellows, I forge the steel, 

In all the shops of trnde ; 

1 hammer the ore and turn the wheel 
Wliere my arms of strength are made ; 

I manage the furnace, the mill, the mint, 

I carry, I spin, 1 weave. 

And all my doings I put into print 
On eveiy Satuiday eve. 

1 ’ve no muscles to weary, no brains to decay, 
No bones to be laid on the shelf, 

And soon I intend you may go and play, 

While I manage the world myself. 

But liaruess me down with your iion bands, 

Be sure of your curb and rein. 

For I scorn the strength of your puny hands 
As the tempest scorns the chain. 

GBORGB W. CUTTBR. 


LABOR SONO. 

FROM *‘THB BBLL-FOUNDBR.” 

Ah ! little they know of true happiness, they 
whom satiety fills. 

Who, flung on the rich breast of luxury, eat of 
the raiikuess tliat kills. 

Ah! little they know of the blessedness toil- 
pumhas^ slumber enjoys 

Who, stretched on the hard mck of indolence, 
taste of the sleep that destroys ; 

Nothing to hope for, or labor for j nothing to 
sigh for, or gain ; 

Nothing to light in its vividness, lightning-like, 
bosom and brain ; 

Nothing to break life’s monotony, rippling it o’er 
with its breath ; — 

Nothing but dulness and lethargy, weariness, 
son-ow, and death ! 

but blessM that child of humanity, happiest 
man among men, 

Who, with hammer or chisel or pencil, ^tb 
rudder or plou^share or pen^ ^ 


Laboreth ever and ever with hope through the 
morning of life, 

Winning home and its darling divinitiei^ — love- 
worshipped children and wife. 

Round swings the hammer of industry, quickly 
the sharp chisel rings, 

And the heart of the toiler has throbbings that 
stir not the bosom of kings, — 

He the true ruler and conqueror, he the true 
king of his race, 

Who nerveth his arm for life’s combat, and looks 
the strong world in the face. 

Denis flokbncb mac-Carthv. 


A LANCASHIRE DOXOLOGY. 

** Some cotton has lately been imported Into Farrlngdon, where 
the mills luLve been closed for a considerable time, llie people, 
who were previously iu the deepest distrebs, went out to meet the 
cotton : the women wept over tlie bales and kissed them, and 
anally bal^^ the Doxoloj^y over them ." — Spectator of May »4« xa6> 

“ Pkaise God from whom all blessings flow, ' 
Piaise him who seudeth joy and woe. 

The Loi-d who takes, the Lord who gives, 

0, praise him, all that dies, oud lives. 

I He opens and he shuts his hand, 

But why we cannot understand : 

Pom’S and dries up his mercies’ flood, 

And yet is still All-perfect Good. 

We fathom not the mighty xflan, 

The mysteiy of God and man ; 

We women, when afflictions come, 

We only sufler and are dumb. 

And when, the tempest passing by, 

He gleams out, suiiUke, through oiir sky, 

We look up, and through black clouds riven 
Wo recognize the smile of Heaven. 

Ours is no wisdom of the wise, 

We have no deep philosophies ; 

Childlike we take both kiss and rod, 

For he who loveth knoweth God. 

DINAH Maria Mulock Crmic. 


TO LABOR IS TO PRAY. 

Pause not to dream of the future before us ; 
Pause not to weep the wild cares that come o’er us ; 
Hark, how Croation’s deep musical chorus, 
Unlntemitting, goes up into heaven 1 
Never the ocean wave faltero in flowing ; 

Never »the little seed stops in its growing ; 

More and more richly the rose-heait keeps glow 

Till from its nourishing stem it is riven. 
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** Labor is worship ! *’ the robin is singing ; 

** Labor is woi’ship ! *' the wild bee is ringing ; 
Listen ! that eloquent whisper, upspringing, 
Speaks to thy soul from out JSIature’s great 
heart. 

From the dark cloud flows the life-giving shower j 
From the rough sod blows the soft-breathing 
flower ; 

From the small insect, the rich coral bower ; 
Only man, in the plan, shrinks from bis part. 

Labor is life ! ’tis the still water faileth ; 
Idleness ever despaireth, bewaileth ; 

Keep the watch wound, or the dark rust assail- 
eth ; 

Flowers droop and die in the stillness of noon. 
Labor is glory ! — the flying cloud lightens ; 
Only the waving wing changes and brightens ; 
Idle hearts only the dark future frightens ; 

Flay the sweet keys, wouldst thou keep them 
in tune ! 

Labor is rest — from the sorrows that greet us ; 
Rest from all petty vexations that meet us ; 

Rest from sin-promptings that ever entreat us ; 

Rest from world-sirens that lure us to ill. 
Work, — and pure slumbers shall wait on thy 
pillow ; 

Work, — thou shalt ride over Care’s coming bil- 
low ; 

Lie not down wearied ’neath Woe’s weeping wil- 
low, 

Work with a stout heart and resolute will I 

Ijajbor is health ! Lo, the husbandman reaping. 
How through his veins goes the life-current 
leaping ! j 

How his strong arm in its stalworih pride! 
sweeping. 

True as a sunbeam the swift sickle guides. 
Labor is vrealth, — in the sea the pearl groweth ; 
Rich the <iuoen’s robe from the frail cocoon 
floweth j 

]?Vom the fine acorn the strong forest bloweth ; 
Temple and statue the marble block hides. 

Droop not, — though shame, sin, and anguish 
are round thee ! 

Bravely fling off tlie cold chain that hath hound 
thee I • 

Look to tlie pure heaven smiling beyond thee t 
Rest, not content in thy darkness, — a clod 1 
Woirk for sonie good, be it ever so slowly ! 
Cherish some flower, be it ever so lowly I 
Jjabor ! — all labor is noble and holy ; 

Let thy gi*eat deed be thy prayer to thy God. 

Frxncbs Sarcbwt oscoor. 


THE LABORER. 

Totli!To in the naked fields. 

Where no bush a shelter yields, 

Needy Labor dithering stands, 

Beats and blows his nnmbiflg hands, 

And upon the crumping snows 
Stamps in vain to warm his toes. 

Though all ’s in vain to keep him warm, 
Poverty must bmve the storm, 

Friendship none its aid to lend. 

Constant health his only fiieud, 

Granting leave to live in pain. 

Giving strength to toil in vain. 

JOHN CLARC. 


CORN-LAW HYMN. 

Loud ! eall thy pallid angel, 

The tamer of the strong ! 

And bid him whip with want and woe 
The champions of the wrong ! 

0, say not thou to ruin’s flood, 

“ Up, sluggard ! why so slow ? ” 

But alone, let them giuan, 

The lowest of the low ; 

And basely beg the bread they curse. 
Where millions curse them now I 

No ; wake not thou the giant 
Who drinks hot blood for wine ; 

And shouts unto the east and west. 

In thunder-tones like thine ; 

Till the slow to move rush all at once. 

An avalanche of men, 

While he raves over wave.s 
That need no whirlwind then ; 

Though slow to move, moved all at once, 
A sea, a sea of men ! 

Ebbnbzsr Elliott. 


DUTY. 

I siiBPT and dreamed that life was Beauty : 
1 woke and found that life was Duty : 

Was then thy dream a shadowy lie I 
Toil on, sad heart, courageously. 

And thou shalt find thy dream to be 
A noonday light and truth to thee. 

ANONYMOUS 


TRUE REST. 

Sweet is the pleasure 
Itself cannot spoil ! 

Is not true leisure ^ 
One with true toil ? 
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Thou that woi^ldst taste itj 
Still do thy best ; 

Use it> not waste it, — 

Else 'tis no rest. 

Woulds? behold beauty 
Near thee ? all round ? 

Only hath duty 
Such a sight found. 

Rest is not quitting 
The busy career ; 

Rest is the fitting 
Of self to its sphere. 

’T is the brook’s motion, 

Clear without strife, 

Fleeing to ocean 
After its life. 

Deeper devotion 

Nowhere hath knelt ; 

Fuller emotion 
Heart never felt. 

*T is loving and serving 
The highest and best ; 

’T is onwards ! unswemng, — 

And that is true rest. 

JOHN SULLIVAN DWIGHT. 


GOOD NIGHT. 

Good night, 

To each weary, toil-worn wight ! 
Now the day so sweetly closes, 

Every aching brow reposes 
Peacefully till morning light. 

Good night ! 

Home to rest ! 

dose the eye and calm the breast ; 
Stillness through the streets is stealing, 
And the watchman’s horn is pealing, 
And the night calls softly, ** Haste 1 
Home to rest ! ” 

Sweetly sleep ! 

Eden’s breezea round ye sweep. 

O’er the peace-forsaken lover 
Let the darling image hover, 

As he lies in transpoi-t deep. 

Sweetly sleep ! 

So^ good night ! 

Slumber on till morning light ^ 


Slumber till another morrow 
Brings its stores of joy and sorrow ; 

Fearless, in the Father’s sight, 

Slumber on. Good night ! 

From the German of KoR.VBR. Trans- 
lation of CHARLES T. BROOKS 


FRAGMENTS, 

The Intoxicating Cup. 

Bacchus, that first from out the purple grape 
Crashed the sweet poison of misusM wine. 

CotHM. MILTON. 

Ah ! sly deceiver ; branded o’er and o’er, 

Yet still believed ! Exulting o’er the wrack 
Of sober vows. 

The Art Preserving Health, T. ARMSTRONG. 

In courts and palaces he also reigns, 

' And in luxurious cities, where the noise 
I Of riot ascends above their loftiest towers, 

I And injury, and outrage : and when night 
! Darkens Ihe streets, then wander forth the sons 
I Of Belial, down with insolence and wine. 

I Paradise Lost, Boohi, MILTON. 

j 0, when we swallow down 

, ! ntoxiCatmg wine, we drink damnation ; 

'laked we stand, the sport of mocking fiends, 
i Who grin to see our nobler nature vanquished, 

' Subdued to beasts. 

j Wtjlfs Beieh. C. JOHNSON. 

' A drunkard clasp his teeth, and not undo ’em, 
To suffer wet damnation to run through ’em. 

I The Bevenger^s Trageeiy, Art iU. Se, x. C. TOURNBUR. 


' Temperance, 

Of my merit 

On thet point you youraelf may jeclge ; 

All is, rnever drink no sperit, 

Nor 1 haint never signed no pledge. 

The Bigieno Papers, First Series, Ho, vlL J. R. LOWBLL, 


Tobacco Smokers. 

Such often, like tiro tube they so admire, 
Important triflers ! have more smoke than fire. 
Pcniicious weed ! whoso scent the fair annoys, 
Unfriendly to society’s chief joys, 

Thy worst effect is hauishiiig for hours 
The aex whose •presence civilizes ours. 

Oofmersation, 


COWPSR. 
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Labor. 

From labor health, frc" health contentment 
springs. 

Tht Minstrel, BEATTifi. 

Like a lackey, from the rise to set, 
Sweats in the eye of Phoebus, and all night 
Sleeps in Elysium ; next day after dawn 
Doth rise and help Hyperion to his hoi-se, 

And follows so the ever-runuing year 
With profitable labor to his gi’ave. 

And, but for ceremony, such a wretch 
Winding up days with toil and nights with sleep, 
Hath the forehand and vaixtage of a king. 

JCiTtg Henry V,, Act Iv. Sc, u SHAKESPEARE. 

Cheered with the view, man went to till the 
ground 

Frem whence he rese ; sentenced indeed to toil, 
As to a punishment, yet (even in wrath, 

So merciful is heaven) this toil became 
The solace of his woes, the sweet employ 
Of many a livelong hour, and surest guard 
Against disease and death. 

JDeatA. B. PORTSUS. 

Macduff. I know this is a joyful trouble to 
you, 

But ye^ 't *18 one. 

Macbeth. The labor we delight in physlcspain. 

M<*eietk, Act ii. Sc. 3. SHAKESPEARE. 


Overwork, 

Why such impress of shipwrights, whose sore 
task 

Does not divide tlie Sunday from the week ? 
What might be towaivi, that this sweaty haste 
Doth make the night joint-laborer with the day f 

Hamlet, Act L Sc, 1. S H aKBSPEARB. 


Work and Song. . 

Veree sweetens toil, however rude the sound. 
She feels no biting paug the while she sings ; 
Nor, as she turns the giddy wheel around, 
Revolves the sad vicissitudes of things. 

Con^ntplcttion. R. GiPPORD. 

There was a jolly miller once, 

Lived on the river Dee ; 

He worked and sung fi-om morn till night, 

No lark move blithe than he. 

Lave in a i^tUage. AaL SC. a, 1 . BiCKERSTAFP. 

Feels, and owns in carols rude 
That all the circling joys ai-e his 
Of dear Vicissitude. 

Fi*om toil he wins his spirits light, 

From busy day .the peaceful night ; 

Rich, from the very want of wealth. 

In heaven’s best treasures, peace and health. 

Ode OH the Pleasure aritittg/’rom yietvsitude. T. GRAY'. 


Prudence. 

And for my means, I *11 husband them so well 
They, shall go far with little. 

Hamlet, Act iv. Sc. 5. SKAKBSPBARB. 

Borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

Hamlet, Act i. Sc. 3. SHAKBSPBARB. 


Nobility of Labor. 

When Adam dolvc, and Eve span. 

Who was then the gentleman ? * 

j. BALJL. 

* Lines used b; John Ball, to encourage tbe Rebels in Wat 
Tyler's. Rebellion. Hume's Hittoty ^Bngtand, Vol. L Ch, 17. 
Note A’* says BARTtarr, 
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